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Aristotle^ JuBtiJication of ^lavery^ 

K secure leisure which is esseniial formation of their characWr| 

ai^d aifchiBordid cares w<||ild impew^and obstruct tlm^ generis and,.* 
maul/ exertions b^v whicA virtue;d|^i»layed ajid ^nfirmedi Men 
habiti^lly* a'^ijiicted^ the^wly^uSjay of provid«§ ndlessaries and 
accumulat* are unMjL merabersf of our republic, ]>ecau8e thty 

are incapa ||e l^^lishing t>^Jse enjoyments in which we have supposed 
its chief ^liness to consisty** ^ 

l'l)crc V s then, nat^irally, the question— citizen is 
to be a" ‘ aleman,” 'a cultivator of refhirj^^i&stes, by whom is 
he to he fed, and clothed, and done for ? If much of revenue, 
lor instance, is to be derived from the public mines, who is to 
dirty his bunds in working the mines? In short, who is to he 
the (inulge of so universally refined a society ? An important 
question, which leads us to the antique relation between capital - 
aud labour, as wo now call it. Who is to work and drudge for 
society ? Aristotle, providing, like a practical philosopher o.s he 
was, the tli 'ory for the tilings that are, am^wers the question dis- 
tinctly and lucidly. 


<* They” (the men occupied witb^providing necessaries, says he in con- 
timiatioii of the passage just citeil,) “ they are to be classed with things 
necessary to the Conunonwealth, but not to be ranked with its citizens. 
For th<* best and most pertect Coiiinioiiwealth must provide for the 
liappiiicss of all its inembora, and a Commonwealth founded on virtue 
cannot provide for the happiness of men who are but feebly touched by 
her charms. Such men, therefore, though nlccssary to a Common* 
wealth, are not parts of the Commouweidth, any more than food, 
tliougk iu‘cessary*to an animal, is part of an animriS*; or than tliepistlu* 
nionts i^iliployed in proilucing any work, are 'themselves parts of that 
work.’* ' ^ 

In short, the indispensaVic^ ungentlemanly work is to be 
effected by iiieans of n/. 


“ Cities or Commonwealths arc eompos||d of families . , . ^ A family 
to be complete must Consist of freemen and slaves. ”t 


Nor does he accept the mere fact ns such ; but applies himself 
in a manly way to establish its justice both upon the ‘‘jDiws of 
nations and jthe inferences of reason V* — 

. “ (loverument and iibjyetipnj^’J^e argues* “are things usetul and 
necessary ; they prevail everywhere, in animated as w^al as in brute 
ifiattcr ; from their first oriyiny some natures are formed to command, 
ami others to obey ^cinds of govenjment ana subjection varying 
with the of their objects, bp*t all equally useful for their 

respective eii^sy and those kinds, the best aud n^pst excellent, from 
which the best^apd most exc^dUift consequences result* * In eveiy com- 
position whose* parts aro haj^ioni&akl into any regular whole, thaneoes- 
.fiity of government and ’'suojectiqp c^id^ntly ap^lbars, whether tbis 

^ ♦ Aristotle^ji^PaUtics,” b, iv. ch. 0. t ^ 

[Vol LXVIII, m C«:XXllL]--^»w SBwas, YoL XIL No* t 0 
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^ PolUi€al Ec(mm^i 

whide or systekn be eontinuoua or animated or lifeless. Even 

in musioi,Ae.*^ •!? * • “ Tn composifeona end<^ed i^th life, it is the 
provincecof iniii»|Sio pomman^ rw the pi^n^nce of matter to obey. 
Man con^sts^Df Sbvl and bodvlla]^ in' all T^dXi rigHtJy constituted, the 
sold cbmman^^ the body ; altliod^ soine^en are so depraved, 

that in them the body seems to commantf the soul. ^ here the 

order of nature is perverted^* .... “TKie 6ame observationa apply 
to the variour 'nTtea of aniuiak, &c., which are all of them benehted 
by their subjection!..', laan^ because this is conducive to their •'safety, 

‘ In the different scxes^lsb, we see the male formed for government, and 
the femiile f&r submission*’ (Jiah !) ; and a principle prevailing thus * 
universally in every region of nature, cannot but apply to an institu- 
tion so natural as is that of political society.” 

Those men, therefore,** he continues, ‘‘those men, whose powers 
are chiefly confined to the body, and whose principal excellence con- 
sists in affording bodily service, those, I say, are naturally slaves, 
hecausB it is their interest to he so. They can obey reason, though 
they are unable to exercise it; and tliough different from tame 
animals, who are disciplined by means merely of their sensations and 
appetites, they perform nearly thi same tasks, and become the property 
of other men, because their dxcn safety reguires i7.*’* 

If it be objected, however, that Greek slavery, as it actually 
existed, was hot founded merely upon the principle oi fitness; 
that prisoners of wa?, for instance, and even captives of pirates, 
were sold into Slavery,— our philosopher agrees with the ohjcc- 
tiofi, and condemns tliis practice, seeing ‘‘ that nothing can be 
truly just JKhich is jyoondlstent with humanity that success, in 
rw^ar,/)ften wickedly undertaken, cannot be a proof of jusiic^^ and 
that^'‘ it would be Hard to make a shive rff one who is unfit for 
servitude,” or, stiil worse, of the in^ru^f “ mpvit'' who is more fit 
to commtEndVhan to obey. And rising into* melody, as he goes 
on summing upc his argument, he insists that slavery adheres 
to t|jie J^jiarapter itself, is independent of aecident, and that some 
are*evei 7 wlK:re slaves, and others, like the Helen of Theodectes, 
are every free— 

‘ Sprung from the imniortal gods, on either side, 

Who dares reproach me withthe naipe of slave 

**^Snch, in^ed,. seems to be t6e iifteiitiou of Nature,, who,, a^. 
ska produces man from man,, and beasi|. from beast, wished like^ 
wise to generate illustrious descendants froln illustrious ancestors; 
but here Nature ofteafoils in'accomplislung her puKWisV't (ead to 
say !X 0^ the' wb/cfle, however, aa the interval of quality and capa- 
city^ betwe^sirfilfeek^and Greek is rarely so wide as tojoetablisli the 
^extremee^ of born mster anjl boirTsIav^ bu suggests that slaves 

’ "U" 

Hiid. ch. 4. 


* Aristotk^ “Politics,” b. L ch. 3. 


Tke&pjf of StB^ery. . 19^ 

*' should he selected outy ftt>m barbariaos in ojjjj .neighbour- 
hood, of strong bodies md servilmminds/’^ , *, ' 

11 ere, ^ to revert jgigain r%r a modern for 

orio tilth", is a phijt^ophid4 bads ilr/ogrtf slavery, after the.vefry 
iKuirt of the ^Hon. Hicgctry Buoksltin, senator of the Southern 
States.’* bfer^of the qualitutiyo interval between the white man and 
the black man in America, there can bd no questien^nd no mis- 
take. The Hoii. Hickory Buckskin, cording line from 

Hengist and llorsa, tl* descendants of Odin Frigga, he surely 

is «• * 

Sprung from the immortal gods, on either side 

and IS not our black African brother the very type of the man of 
^‘strong body and servile mind?’* Hero actually are ready 
to Jiand tlie natures formed to command and formed to obey^ to be 
harmonized into a regular whole,” for the safety and benefit of 
all parties. And, taking Aristotle's standard of nature and 
reason,” and allowing his maxim that every part is to he used and 
employed, “ not according to its own interest and caprice, but in 
subsorvieiK^y to tho general good, and suitably to reason,” un- 
<listurl)ed by some other lucKlcrn maxims, which do not claim to 
be lounded on ‘‘ nature and reaso*u,’* but on ' ChrisGanity’ per- 
fecital by “ Immanilarianism,*’ of whicli Aristofte could not know ; 
taking, we say, Aristotle’s poiut of view, there were*hutone thing 
to be answered to the lion. Hickory Bucksfen, if he should claM* 
the Aristotelian^ philosophy in jiisiiticfrtion pf his ^in^tituti^p,’ 
'J'his thing, namely, that Aristotle insisted justice between 
the parties: Not only ihu^t the master he ^ fit to command,* 
but tho slave is to be undo;^ protection of itftr, and of tliat 
'' hiu'inonized w'^hole,^ the Commonwealth, for whos/fe sake tho 
master is master and the slave slave. For one thingt indicating the 
spirit of the other things?, “ liberty ought to be the r^waijtf oj^all 
slaves universally, who approve themselves worthy H obtaimyig 
and capable of enjoying it. ’t Which would at loa^ provide for 
the Uncle Toms, if such thei'e bo, other honour than that of melo- 
dramatic martyrdom. Until, therefore, the gentlemen^ of the 
youthorii States hav€^ better studied this part of the Aristotelian 
sy/^tom, we* cannot allow tHefil thdISenefit of the Aristc^elian tlieory. 
The elements for commaud«jand obedience, for mutually beneficial 
combiuation of ta^uts'of mind and talents of biwly, do certmnly 
co-exLstin pointed out by “nature and reason** in a sin- 

gularly distipcl manner, But'th| luirmouizing tembination iteelf, 
which, according to Aristotla/must pay regarc^^to “strict coinci- 
dence of interests,” so that “ th^ advantage of IJie slave he al^ a 

Aristotle, “ jfoAics-,^* b. iv. cb. 10. t Ibid. b. iv.“ek 10. , 

. ^ G 2 
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necessary result/’* is altoget]ierJ^tiated*by41ie exclusive conside- 
ration (supposed) interesifi of one side only, the masters. 

Not only in the theory of Arista^ butjln the siclual practice of 
the'Gjreeks, not to speafeof tlb phristiamj of th^^-dorik the 
rehition of master and slave was strictl)Fwatcbed over by the State, 
and the rights of the latter — for he had rights-— weU^ se^jured an^ 
guarded. t 4 ;uth, and *^singular as wml as sad lo consider, 
amongst no nation of any periotL recorded in Instory, 

did there ever prev?^ a system of slavery ft exclusively founded 
upon economical considerations-i^that is considerations of the^ 
dollar only and regarding the slave simply as the “ chattel” of 
his owner, a system that placed the slave in so lawless and un- 
human a condition, as that which exists at this day in the land 
which invented the Rights of Man, and which constitutionally 
decreed “natural equality” as the fundamental law of society ! 

The Greek slave, when harshly treated by his master, fpund a 
place of refuge in the “ Temple ofThcseus,” where no “ fugitive laws” 
could reach him ; and there were legal provisions for his passing 
into the service of anothey master.* There were also many specific 
grounds wdiich entitled him to demand his freedom. lie could 
hold a peculiuvi, a private property, and had the chance of piir- 
cliasiug freedom by his savings. His actual treatment from liis 
master must also have been peculiarly considerate. We find 
Aristophanes ridiculing the pretensions of the Athenian slave 
po|3ulation, as Punch docs those of the London cooks and 
flurkeys “.hired by the** month and Demosthenes boasts, of 
’ the Gjfeek “ liumanity of the law.” “ What, in the name of the 
god^?,” he exclaims — ^ 

“ What dg you \hink would be thr sentiment? of those nations from 
whom slaVcs rtre purchased into Greece, should £hey be told that there 
Were certain Greeks, men so gentle and htimane, that, notwithstanding 
the j^^utfamlated injuries received from barbarians, and a natural here- 
diljary enmit5' to their race, yet did not allow their countrymen to bo 
ill-treated eveit in servitude, hut had enaqted a law expres^y prohibit- 
ing insults to slaves, and . had punished the violators of this kno 
ly death , ^ ^ ‘ . 

We^iave slipped unawares f^m the ^theory to the practice of 
Greek slaverr. And a very extensive practice ip was. i or we 
laust remember that the free citizen aspired to be a “ gentleman,” 
and that, consequently, not ^nly the businesS^)fcour hired i^ervants, 
b^i oiost mechanical, and even some intellectual trades (schooling, 
foif iitetence) were^performed by dayes. It is calculated that the 
city, of Athens with its 30,000 free citisons, numbered 

^ ^ 

. .wf* ? Aristotle, ‘^PoHtios," b, in. cl). 4. • 

. t “Demcsllt advers. Mideauj,” p. 392 (quoted Gillies, ii. 33). 
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The hot of the Athenian Slave t 

* ' d'* 

^^00,000^ slaves. Thdy popuIa &4 all departmeni® of private or 
'public work or .^how. la the lelds, in the manufactarv, in the 
nursery,, in thft- sdipotocfbm, in We iavy, in* the cbfcus, on the 
stagdJ^the/^Sj^V'aift ^Ufe ’* was^ ijfe inDispensable instrument, 

the ‘‘bod^’^nimaimed by the “soul" of society. The poor 
eitizen. kept- Ms slavey tb *have his shoes mended and his dinner 
cooked ; maybe, occasionally, to lend’ him for hii;>^^to his busy 
neighbour and turn 041 honest penny, whilst poor citizen, 

was looking after public affairs, or public ^ews, in the forum. 
•The wealthy and showy, of c 0 urse, kept large * estefbUshments ’ 
of slaves for luxury and parade, to attend upon their persons and 
equipages: impowdered flunkeys hired for longer than 'a season.’ 
Speculative citizens kept slave-establishments for liire, as a pro- 
fitable trade ; and we find Xenophon proposing, as a “ financial 
measure," such establishments to be undertaken by the State on 
a grand scale. 

The lot of the Athenian slave, in general, was probably compa- 
ratively easy. And as there were “valves" provided for the escape 
of such as were fit for something •better, and manumission 
being frequent and constant, •one may presume that, on the whole, 
slav(*ry, in its then form, was a system of “ servitude for life," of 
persons who with us would all their lives liQtVe been seiwants for 
hire, w ith the freedom of bettering their lot, and ojso of rendering 
it worse. ’Hic terms “slave" and “sla^»ry," as distinct from 
“ servant " and “ servitude," wrere not k^^own in the ancient w’orld ; 
and only arose after tlie collision between the Teiltoiiiemnd 
Slavonic races, when th(j most frequent fate oil the latter gavft the* 
name to tlic thing, and Sclavcy slave, became, ^ill over J’iuuope, 
the designation of a^ierson sold into servitude, Anc^ as there is 
much in a name, there was probably amongst the* ancients no 
greater repugnancy loathe condition of slavery, thtin th^ is wufli 
us to that of servitude. ’ Some wrere b'cnm to it ; it wm al?cejAml as 
a fact, a decree of fate, an ordinary and legal condition of life, hke 
other conditions. Now and then, indeed, some idle^hair-splitting 
philosopher, like Alcidamas the scholar of Gorgias, and specula- 
tive fellows,*^ to whom nothiiig that could ^ot give a logicaJbiiisw’er 
for itself* was’ sacrctf, would, at^that time of day already, nroach 
jfrccocious laneiful notions, that “ liberty was the' great law of 
nature that “ all came Uee from the hand of God,"'&c. : specu- 
lations that startfo the reader in tSe old books like ghosts of 
unborn things. But, except these rare unnotipeable w liispcrings, 
the ‘justied’ of slavery w^s» unquestioned. Human bix)ther- 
hood" was stfll unpreachqji to tbp .world ; “saerfedness of hunianity" 
was not yet acknowledged, only saefeduess of citizenship : and 

r-a « ^ ' 

♦ Aristotle; ** Politics,” b. i. c. 3 . 
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^ * \ 

the slave wa^ not a citizen. •No misgiving shadow thrown by 
" the^ jtdcL east of thought,’* ttereifcre, galled the receiving or 
tenderlhg qf slave-ftervioe, is ^h merdy. . 

have indicated the pr^lmble coni^aliw easiuhss of the lot 
of the GreeP slave. We will now add, with more decisiveness, that 
the most fatal results of the ^ system, ’'as it developed itself, fell 
not on the but on tfie master. Labour being the appointed 
task of blaves^4ij4tBtriaJ work came to he considered as ortes lUi- 
Icralee, unfree art^and degrading to a free citizen ; — in a State 
whose wisePlawgiver (Solon, ** the^ihmerchant”) had once ordered 
trades to be accounted honourable, and who had made idleness a 
punishable offence. 

Moral censurers of their country and time, of the philosophic 
as well as the prophetic sort, are naturally exigent and exag- 
gerative; and there is at all times such a complicated action 
and reaction going on between the tendencies of a people 
and its institutions, that it is ever impossible to assign to any 
partioular cause ite due proportion of influence ; or, indeed, 
to guess even appro^mately how far an institution deteriorated 
the aharaoter of a people, or was •deteriorated by it. But when 
Plato describes the Athenianr population as ‘Hdle, greedy, in- 
triguant, and ever fhanging,” we cannot help reasoning that the 
public opinioiv concerning artes illiheralee must have had some 
^acting or reacting share in the causation of tho leading epithet 
and root of all the rest. ^ Another ‘‘ acting and reacting ” element 
in^ttie st^ of things was that ideal and aristocratic view of tho 
aims and end of Uie State to which we^havo already alluded, the 
fosAcring of thq,* gentleman ’^at all costs; and the consequent 
doctrines gs to the nature of manual laljenr preached by tho 
philosOpheA. ‘‘ Manual occupations,” says Xenophon, + arc dis- 
nonoui;able anti unworthy of a citizen ; mqst of them disfigure ihe 
bodyt Xh^ oblige a man to ait in thfe shade, or by the fire. 
They leav^ no. time, neither for the republic nor for friends.” 
And again, speaking of mechanics and manufacturers : What is 
one to do wi^ people who mostly sit all day long, nailed to their 
and whose produce enervafbs the consumers, and only 
(Clauses ns to spend money?” Nature,” %ays Plato, + ‘"has of 
ilbither shoanaker nor blacksmith ; such ocoupatioms 
* l^ose who eatemse them ; vile ma^enaries, whose trade 
than from pditi^l rights.” — One Clinks of Benjamin 
the Jotyrne^ printer; of Watt, the blacksmith; of 
Hens '^e^shoentaker, andihoponred citizen of Nuremberg, 
sitiZDEg under hjs porch m a SuiSd^ morning^ ^as 

lie was seesC^ifith ^ veimblq beara flowing the Bible^ 

* Quoted in 3 



Aneient Shoj^eetpera. ^ 

\ * * 

before him ; and pragtd of' hie oooditioa as master-shoemaker, 
although a erowned poet and Meiateramt^ : %ne ^thinks of 
such as these, and opr^axee '^e social reaplts of genius 
with.tht)se.of Teutonic soMditj, jaac to^e disadvantage of, the 
latter, olthoiagh grateful for both! ’ ' , ‘ 

“ As for merchants ai^ dealers," continues Plato, " accustomed 
as fiiey are 'to lying and cheating, th^ sholl b^ sabered in this 
city as necessary evils only. The citizen who % himself by 
koeflng a shop shall be prosecuted for •sucjychme, and if found 
^Ity shall be itnpriaoned; sort of trade is to^be left only 
fcr strangers/ '&c. If these be only philosophical speculations 
of the idealizmg, exigent Plato, we find, at tho same time, such 
concrete bases for them as, for instance, the Thobean law, forbid- 
ding citizens who, within ten years, had been engaged in retail 
dealings, from being elected to tho magistracy ; or the custom of 
even the Carthaginians, the antique nation of shopkeepers, to 
choose their magisiirates and rulers not from tho mercantile clasg, 
but from the lauded proprietors, what we should call the squire- 
archy. Cicero, also, with Homan e^erienoes, writes, ‘‘What 
honour can come fiom keeping a shop ? small trade is a sordid 
thing ; little tradespeople h3Uu get nothing without lying/* Lot 
us also remember that Mercury, Ihe god of trade, was equally the 
god of thieves and of liars. Fiom all which we may conclude, 
that the ‘ morality of trade,’ in those ancient communities^ can- 
not have been of #liigh siaiidard. Yef before we congratulate 
ourselves on our improved ways, and* how otir shopl^eepers are 
men eligible to the highest magistracy, &c., it would be well to, 
bear in mind such phenomena as ‘‘ adulteraiiSns of food,” aim the 
like, and to ask ourselves whether wc are really so much better, 
or only so mucli les«5 candid ? » 

Having noticed Plato’s complaints about th(\ trade-practices, 
we must not leave umnontioned hi«* remedial measure In his 
ideal Hepublic tradesmen are forbidden to have two prices: or 
to take a less price fortbeir ware than tliat asked at first. Neither 
shall they be alloived to praise their goods, or to use any em- 
phatic oath ; but, in short, their language is to be “ yea, yea ; 
^nay, nay.” This bon of the, philosophta*s and of publicypiuion 
"against dealers” did nbt bxtemd to commerce ontjjie larger scale, 
what we call ""the wholesale trade. Neither, however, did com- 
merce receive, fr(gn*the pbilosophera at least, or from* the lawgiver, 
the sort of consideration ^d respect which modern nations, or 
some of tb^, pay to it as a wealih-producing^ower. Plato keeps 
very Shy of^wodth-creating Mmmerce throughout. He compares 
gold aw virtue to two weighU^ in a bdonce, one of which caxmQt^ 
rise unless tfis other is sinUng* He Voiild not have a eity placed 
too near the 13|^, ftst it s^jiduld attract 'too much cotnmerc^. 
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attended by corraption of manners and endb^ss litigations^ making ' 
tbe,lawy^^ business flourish. * 

‘ Arisfetle 6 definition of commence is tl^p same as that adopted by 
witeife On tBis subject dowif Jk^this day. “ C|Jmmer€e/'*he,says, 

produces i\pthing ; but it exchanges nUd distributes, as conve- 
nience requires, the objects and commodities already produced 
and aocumnjat^.'** But he also postpones economical to ethical 
consideration^^ 

** If we cultivate oto^inerce, it must be for accommodation only, not 
for gain ; our citizens are not to degi^de themselves into brokers andr 
carriers, nor to squander away in the arts of luxury, that labour which 
may be far more profitably as well as more honourably employed in 
the cultivation of the soil and in the production of necessaries ; the 
occupation which is of all others the best adapted to the bulk of man- 
kind, the most favourable to the health of their minds and bodies, and 
therefore the best fitted to promote national prosperity. Our com- 
merce must be limited to the purpose of supplying our domestic wants ; 
and in order to attain this purpose without endangering the merits of 
our domestic manners, wo may imitate the example of those cities and 
countries which have theiih docks and harbours enclosed by walls and 
fortifications, and separated at a due .distance from the capital ; thus 
permitting the importation of fqreign Oommodities, but intercepting 
the contagion of foreign vices.”t 

The Eomans^ " grinders of com and of men,” were too much 
pngrossed with cultivating the earth, and \^th subduing and gO'^ 
veming the world, to have much to do with commerce. Martial 
yeomen,” the historian ca'ils them ; strong at the wielding of iron, 
t — as sVord and as ^ploughshare. But a sea- faring life was not 
thei^ taste. Bvjn the sturdy Cato regretted over to have gone 
by sea when he might have gone by land. «Solid, massive, pon- 
derous,* riot shifty or adroit, the Homan was best at home on teira 
fifrma; a bom lord of the ea/rth; with more of the nature of the 
ruleaupiVregulator, than of ‘the factor and^'merchant. “ It is not 
derirahle,” ^d Cicero, that the same people should ho at once 
the ruler aud'factor of the world.” The Carthaginians disdained 
no source of industrious g^in. Amongst the Homans many 
source.s^of gam were looked upon as'^pursuits fit for ‘slaves only. 
The Carthaginians conquered upon ^Atst-lndia-Company prin# 
oiples : for trade-profits. Tb« Romans conquered to rule and tn 
tax; leaving the trade to whoever would have it. But they 
paved the world with roads ; i)reated facility anct maintained safety 
of intercourse, from Loch-Lomond^ to Libya and the Persian 
Gulf; and the tracer followed in^be train of the legions and of 
regulated auijmrity. They carri^ ^commodities,* -also, to and 
from the distant provinces they planted the olive in Spain and in 

* ** iPoKtics,"' b. i. ch. 5. f Iftd. 1| iv. ch. 6. 
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%JRiman Thrift. 

Gaul; they brought fruit-trefes from Syria to the Westjfn countries ; 
and the Northern Barbarians acquired from the Boman feidonary 
a knowledge of the thrifty advantng;<es of the IdtelipU-gar^en. 
Our cherries * and i^splesi as well iai| ouif cabbages and beaits, 
are of Eoman ancestry, brought byKomansftom th5 conquered 
empirp of the jnighty Antibchus. That was a more lasting ^nefit 
to Britain than any left by the Gartha^ian tradew: 

The Bomans were not a commercial people, w««€ay ; but they 
were eminently a people, while Roman lArtue lasted-^somo 
recorded six centuries, and one Imows not how many uftrecorded. 
Thrift was their economy; and may probably be reckoned as 
the main source of their later accumulated wealtli, as well as in- 
timately connected with all that WES' great in their character. 
Thrift, which economizes means, makes things go farthest,* and 
uses and spends with a conscience, connects economy with morals, 
and stands a people in the stead of much economical science. 
Many of the names of the old Roman families have a thrifty 
rustic sound: Lentulus, Piso, Fabian, Porcus; lentils, peas, 
beans, pigs. The Roman general returned from bis conquests to 
till his scanty patrimonial acres. is a bad Roman to whom 

ten acres do not suffice,'* said Gurius Dentatus ; J:he same whom 
the Samuitc ambassadors, coming to bribe hiin with gold, found 
dressing his supper of turnips, and without need of^gold. They 
were great economizers^ of time these thrifty* Romans ; -did their 
reading over meals, or in the bath ; ai^ lived to a great age. 
In Vespasian’s time they counted within the circuit of ’a small 
district fifty-four men of the age of a hundred, forty betwe^en 
a hundred and ten and a hundred and forty, two^ast a hundlfcd 
and fifty years each.# Young Cato went to the simxll towns, 
to plead gratuitously* in the county courts, before •breakfast ; 
and worked in his farm W1 day with his servants, %harii^ their’ 
fare. We possess no fJbman treatisdb on Political *E(^(VJky : 
hut the same Cato’s reported saying, “That^he had^only two 
ways of increasing his incomCi ^Lahowr and Pa^t^simony,* or 
working and saviugi” contains the ^ith of the matter. The 
sayings and doings of the sturdy Cato, a Jrue chip of the old 
block, though a homo novu^ ‘^^hout family piGtures,’'-^iilus- 
trato indeed characteristically the economic phasis ofM-he Boman 
man. “ A master of a fannly should love to sell, not to buy,” 
he said. ‘‘ What a man has no need o£is dear at a penny.” 
is better to have fields where the plough goqg, or cattle feed, 
than fine gardens and walks require mudh watering and 
sweeping.” ItnvAa his custom ^buy young slaves, young i 

new implements, and to part with oldiones. He was his oy&‘, 
son’s schoolmastjJj/ancU tutor (not liking the boy’s con^ot 
the 8Ju^*<?-pedagogii^:,iattght his son 
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necessary exercises.*’ The ^mo hoieely, thrifty ways chatac-' 
terize .his public life. While put in the wars, in the interval of 
militafy djity, h^ assists^ his servant in cooking the dinner. 
During his governorship of Sardinia, it warf* his custom to walk 
from town to torvm, atiendea by one officer, ^administering justice. 
Betuming from his glorious Spanish campaign, l^e left his w;ar- 
horse behind him {eold Jim at a fair price, probably) to save the 
public tlie euafnetm of the transport. In one of his disputes with 
the more expenshre Scipio, he observed that the expense was 
not the ^greatest evil, but tha consequence of that expense** 
This austere man the Homan people elected Censor, Inspector 
that is, and Corrector, of public and also of private maiiuoi*s ; in 
the execution of which office Ife opposed heavy sumptuaiy taxes 
to tile rising luxury of the rich. And his countrymen iiis(‘ribcd 
the statue which was, at last, erected to him, not with his vic- 
tories, but “ In honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the Roman 
Commonwealth was degenerating into licentiousness, by good 
discipline and wise institutions restored it/* 

Plutarch calls him “ta gopd father, a good husband, an excel- 
lent economist,** His economy,,, and that of the Romans in 
general, was, we say, of th^ natui’e of thrift ; which connects 
economics with mords, and is the soul of all good pohticul 
eeonomy. 

Curious to consi^ler, the most thrifty people of antiquity and 
the most' commercial wore at deadly enmity, and after a world- 
renowned struggle, the'latter was 8uppresr>cd. /Ihe longest purse 
did hot win in titjp end, in that case. The Carthaginians had ll)o 
Iqt'gest stock of ready-money. But money and mercenaries wvro 
no match for Roman sinows and hearts, ^iconomically speaking, 
thrift Carried it over commerce. • * 

* These Commercial ** Carthaginians, the naval carriers of 
anijiqdity, 4 are indeed spoken of by anciV'nt writers with a certain 
tmeer, as % people given up to the almighty dollar, in their all- 
absorbing ^UTSurf of buying in the cheapest and selling in tlie 
dearest market. Seen frqm this distance, however, and with 
JKjiodern eyes, their merchant adventures, in thoso^ remote times, 

* hav4 a touch of the* heroic, if mqjb IJie sublime. Thoy fetched 
com fron!u Sardinia, ale and wine from Sicily, cloth and woven 
goods from Malta, silver from Spain, tin "from England, amber 
from Germany. Their mariners made hcquaintance with the 
Atlantic, desoriked by one of their commanders (Himilco) as the 
opum beyoim the PiUars, wWe thick fog rests^ou the waters ; 

' &e ocean whiehAioars around t^e land ; the unbounded sea.**^ ' 
' Nor were their advenl^res b^ land ' in search of markets ' less 

^‘lestus Aweutts^*’ /|aoted^m]9|(j9em. 
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daring. Their caravans traverse^ the mysterious desert, the 
sandy ridge described by Herodotus; '"the sandy ridge above 
wild-bea&t Libya, stretching from Thebes of the Egyj>ti^ to the 
PillauB of Herculds.” Here, atteiM^ed by those nomadic tribes, 
who, unchanged as their catnels, follow to idiis day the same path 
and .the same trade, th.e)^ pursued their far toilsome journey of 
some two thousand miles over Salt mountains, rare green oases, 
across wide-stretching endless sund-pl^ns, “wl^re suffocated 
birds point out the paths of the fiery simOon/' stared at, at times, 
4)y some bewildered gigantic ostrich ; all along, a glovfing heaven 
as of molten brass over head, and all around, unbroken, un- 
earthly stillness* Salt, slaves, dates, precious stones, gold-dust, 
then as now; wore the objects of the dangerous pilgrimage. 
Herodotus has described the route ; Heeron fias traced it by the 
accounts of the latest travellers. The Carthaginians have ceased 
to travel and to traffic thousands of years ago ; but in those 
African regions nothing is changed ; the desert, the caravan, the 
slave, the gold-dust, at this day fis in those days ! 

The mercantile Carthaginians, if sneered at by philosophers on 
account of their low aims, roalized on the other hand, it seems, 
oomfortiible earthly homes Tor themselves. The appearance of 
tlieir country, as described by an eye* witness whose relation has 
come down to us, reminds one of modern Holland or England. 
Diodorus Siculus, in his account of Agathpcles* Sicilian expedi-, 
tion against Carthage, says 

“ The territory through which Agathocles led his army after fheir 
landing, was covci*cd with gardens and large plantations, evcrywliere 
intersected with canals by which they were plentVully watered.’^ A 
continual succession landed estates Was there^seen, a^^r/xed with 
elegant buildings, whicMi betrayed the opulence of their o\Aers. These 
dwellings were furnished with everytliing requisite fot the enjoyment 
of men ; the proprietors**having aocum&lated immense stoft^s during 
the long peace. The lands were planted with vines, with palms, and 
many other fruit trees. On one side were meadows filled with flocks 
and herds, and on the lower grounds ranged troops of brood mares. 
In short, the whole prospect displayed opulence of the inhabitants ; 
the highest ranks of the Carthaginians had ]^>sses8ion8 here, a^d vied 
with one ahothor in pomp dnd^lvKtfry,” ^ 

The O&rthagimans^ as is^well known, like the Greeks in general, 
were active tjofouizdra, too ; paying attention not to .the supply and 
demand of commodities only, but also of the producers and consu- 
mers of commodities. ”Ia thit^sjay,” says Aristotte, "" Carthage pre- 
serves the love of her people.* ,J|he sends out continually colonies, 
composed of her into^the dii^cte around her, and by that 


^ Quoted in HcmsiL 
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means makes^them men of pr(i|>erty. *lt is a proof/* he adds, of 
a mild •mid intelligent governipent, that it assists the* poor by 
accustoming them? to labour.” Colomzation conducted by the 
state as a public concdhi, hadisomething of tfie nature of a wise 
poor-law auTongst the Greeks. Pericles employed the superfluous 
population of Athens to found Greeks communities, and spread 
Greek civilization &r ana near. “ These things he did,*' says 
Plutarch, t(Mear ihe^ity of a useless multitude, who were very 
troublesome when they had nothing to do ; to make provision 
for the mdbt necessitous ; and to keep the allies of Athens in 
awe, by placing colonies like so many garrisons in their neigh- 
bourhood.*' These colonies, in their intercourse with the mother 
countr3% receiving supplies of manufactured commodities, and 
sending agrioulturSl produce in return, were the great feeders of 
Grecian commerce. Since colonies were established beyond 
the sea,” says Thucydides, several of the cities began to apply 
themselves to navigation and commerce ; and the mutual inter- 
course kept up between the two afforded advantages to each 
party.** c 

The soil of the Athenian country, unfavourable to agriculture, 
could not feed the population with its own produce ; and the 
importation of food became consequently a great object of com- 
merce and alsp of legislation. The importation of corn was fos- 
tered and ‘invited by^overy means. It was, for instance, a leading 
branch of bj^iness wi^ the Athenian capitalists, to advtmco 
xmncj to'ship-owners for the duration of one «^oyage; and the 
law enacted, that no money he lent upon any outgoing vessel, 
umess part of per return -cargo consisted in com or other provi- 
sions. Apother*Iaw provided that all inmorted com was to he 
brought fiAt of all to the Athenian market. It was the people 
*who made tfiis law at Athens, and the protection they devised 
was»^to'I^lit^for the interest! of the consumer, not of the producer 
or dealer. ^ Figs, oil, and honey, staple articles of Athenian pro- 
duce, were ^Iso objects of legislative care. The exportation of 
figs, we are told, was prohibited ; though some doubt it, or guess 
that it may have heei^ so during whr-time only. At all events, 
the Ivord sycophant (informer <^f mean fellow seeking favr»ur 
and reward4)y acting the spy) still exists to testify to some such 
regulation. Oil, on the other hand, Was a staple article of expor- 
tation. Solon, and evenr Plato, to defray^travelling expenses, 
are said to have j^ken cargoes of oil into Egypt ; as Ephraim had 
done ^ old/ Alhens was also great place of art-nnanufactures, 
worlcil by slave©, but the pr<^erly ^of pitizehs •(Demosthenes’ 
father owned a manufaotrr;^ of arms) ; Athenian hardware, arms, 
objects of dress, of furniture, of virtu, aapid whftt wo call “ fancy 
articles,” were much prized and sought after.v Athens in this, as 
in some other respects, was ^he Paris of antiquity, whither all tho 
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world came to buy its fesHmns^ . B|poks tdsjb, we are told, “ light 
literature* mainly,.'fbrmed.aii ite|i| of the Athenian fepoKUtrade. 

The Piraeus, harbour a^jcl place of business -of Athens, throng 
with t^ese vvarious Jblements of co|nmerGet was watched over by 
a strict police, Vy regulations "for the: protection of foreign 
mgrchan^ foj the supeiyiiiou of weigjits and measures, and the 
prompt ^ministration of justice. Xeftophou proposed to esta- 
blish a prize for the officer of the harboujr who sh<a»ld pronounce 
the most rapid and just decision of commercial causes.^ Those 
oircumstances, to which must ike added the . resources of the 
Athenian, silver-mines, and the renowned purity of the Athenian 
coin, which had procured for it, universal circulation, and which 
insured the foreign trader at all times a ready equivalent for his 
ware, to carry away with him, made the Pirrihs a busy markets 
‘‘All the finest produce of Sicilyi^of Italy, the Pontus and the 
Peloponnesus, Athens, by her empire of the sea, is able to collect 
into one spot,’* writes Xenophon.t 

We spoke of the ^ood repute of the Athenian money,. What 
nation first used money ? That, indeed, ^vas a great contribution 
to the art of political economy ; as testified to even by one who 
cannot often be put into tlfe witi^ess-box of this department of 
knovjjedge. It is the Herr Professor Teufelsdroekh himself, who 
exchiiras : — 

• 

“ A simple invention it was in the old-world**Qrazier — sick of lug- 
ging his slow ox about the country till hejgot it bartered for corn or 
ale — to take a pieee bf leather, and thereon scratch or stamp the ^nicre 
figure of an ox (or Pecus) ; put it ih his pocket, and call it Pecui/^^ 
money. Yet hereby did barter grow sale ; the leatl^pr money is n^w 
golden or paper, s^nd all^niracles have been out-miracled ; for there are 
Ilothschilds and Engli^i national debts ; and whoso has^ silence is 
sovereign (to the length ^f sixpence) over all men,*’ Ac#! 

Homer never mentions money ; winch leads one ^^o ^bnchide 
that in his time it was still uninvonted. According tp Herodotus 
it was the people of Lydia, the country of the ‘ rich Croesus,’ 
and rich in gold mines, who first coined money of precious metals. 
Xenophon, aHuding to that sSme “ purity of the Athenian »coin,” 
shews liimself quite a Peblite iii Ri# preference of a full standard to 
a depreciated or paper currency: In most places,” hS says, “the 
merchant must take goods ifi exchange for those which he brings, 
became the naoney fia4 na credit in ^ther places'" (foreign ex- 
changes against it), “ whereas in Athene, if he lilies, he can make, 
up this bdance in mbhey, is the most dbnvenient article * 

and easiest of dxcb(ange.'’§ « On the other h^nd, the ‘ Birmingham 
Sclioor may cite .for itself the ^igh ^authority of ‘Solon, who, to 

* Boekh, i. 7 / ’ " t Ibid. 1 67. »; :. 

X “Sartor Kesartus” (^o^don, 18^8), 39. § Quoted iu Blanqui, i. 391, 
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“facilitate the liquidation of^debta/*^ ordered the minos of 70 
drachma to a legal tender of the nominal yalue of 100 drachms ; 
an expedient which Plutarch adWringly pronounoea to have been 
a '•* relief to ‘the debtortyrithoul iiyury to the cfi^ditOr.1” * 

The CartkaginiaaS) tooi cunning traders as they were, antici- 
pated, though more legitimately, the dactrine a]idi.xpy8te^ of 
Birmingham Stobool in' fhe use of “ symbolic money/* " It was 
they who isauad. leather jQpLOuey — a circulating medi^ consisting 
of stamped leather tokens ; and the fact tells, for one thing, of the 
existence of public eredih of honest dealing, security and conti* 
nuity qf circumstaaces, and of a very advanced state of civili;satiun. 

Other Grecian countries, practising stilJ more scientific methods, 
had a twofold currency, one fer home uses, made of iron, and 
merely of symbolic value ; the other of precious mei&i, for pur- 
poses of exchange with foreign countries.* Plato, wlio defines 
money as^ “ a symbol for the sake of exchange,” adopts such a 
twofold currency in his ideal Bepublio* And the jdaii has been 
revived by some of our currency doctors, who are no l^latos. 

Banking was a flourishing trade at Athens; Bankers received 
deposits“at call,” or upon interest, Jbhe usual rate being 1 per cent, 
p^r monpem. They, again, mqde advances ali 90 per cent, or so 
interest per annum, to kaders, to “ generals ” setting out on expe- 
ditions ; or at interest ad libitum, to youngfashionables, who revenged 
^themselves on* the hai^d but indispensable “ usurers” by railing at 
them on the Bialto. fiankers, we are told, gave no receipts, the regu- 
lar entries- in their books 'being accounted sufficient. Tout comme 
chee how. The ^mples also, whose sacred ^character made them 
pl^es of great |ecurity, took people’s spare money and valuables 
in, safe keying. The shrine of Apollo at JDelphos, respected by 
all Ordecet was a famous 'bank of depd£(it’ of &at sort, and 
guarded immeaise treasures “is its cellars.” . At times, in pressing 
emcrgeftey,t.tbe State made use of these Reserves byway of loans, 
which werf always paid back with religious fidelity. The law of 
debtor and Creditor was very severe at Athene, going to the length 
of capital punishment in extreme cases of fraudulence. Bemos- 
extols the “ excellent protection ” which the Athenian law 
to the credited : ** for,** (jays he^ “commerce proceeds i^ot 
frofk iha heareteer, but from the^ lender, without „whose assistance 
m captain,, no passenger could stir.** 
si setnple of ' Spsietsa*'eeaiu>my and^ financierehip, a case, 
Axjst^ deserves mention. The Spartans, desiring 
of Sairios, the^ allies, with a loan, raised the 
' neceseM||||ndev iy^i this mmnerj general fast of twenty-four 
houndpi^yWdm^ mm ana boast; and the 'capital’ 

Banded over tb the neejissitoua borrowers. 

^ 
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* We will now glance ai the* item oi^ taxes and revenue. Taxes 
are one of the earliest facts of the social science. When AlexAnder 
conquered Babylon, he found there the existence of m^octrbi, an 
excise charge of to pl^r cent on the val^o of ^veyy article entering 
the city. The Athenians had a regular and intciligent^system of 
taxation . The, revenue was derived from public lands, mines, 
&c., which were farmed out ; from taxes §n imports, •exports, and 
market-excises ; from the tributes of resident aliens and freed-men ; 
from fines and confiscations; from eontributions assessed on 
citizens according to their wealth, or expected from "them as 
voluntary gifts to the state ; and last, not least, from the pay- 
ments of txibufeary cities and states. The taxes were mostly 
farmed : let by auetbn to the highest bidder. The contributions 
of tlie citizens, voluntary or forced, partioulariy in times of war, 
weighed heavily upon the rich, who had to fit out ships at their 
own expense, &c. The citizens at large measured with sharp 
critjcibitL the liberality or parsimony shown by the wealthy on 
tl)ese occasions ; so tliat ‘‘ in such times it was almost better to 
be a poor tlian a rich man.*** ^ 

Borne of the taxes we read of show the early inventive ingenuity 
of Chancellors of the*!Excheqfier; at Ephesus, a tax on gar- 
mciiis ornamented with gold; at Iiycia, a tax on false hair ; taxes 
on conjurors, quacks, &c. * 

J)uties on imports, seem, on the whole, have*been mode* 
rate. At Athens, for instance, in Demosthenes' time, corn, 
woollen garments, ^ssels of silver, (See., paid 2 per centi At Eonie, 
under the Emperors, tne import duty on goods yas 5 per cent.*; 
with the allowance of drawbacks ’ on re-expoidiat^on. CustoB^* 
hou’so officers were evidently awkward people to deal witlj then as 
now : “ Qmd qmd profisius non e»t 2 icr<tet,~What wae no*t pro- 
pci 1) declared got confiscated," oozes out of Terence? 

But we must not load^he reader, if toy has followed as thus 
iar, with details at the end of our journey. Happy ifVe have 
succeeded in conveying to him some notion of t^ s^nt which 
pervaded those old arrangements and iqformed, those details. One 
concluding reflection, and W€^ have done. In compiuiuig the 
poli^ico-econ^omioal theories. az\^d of the ancient world itith 

our own, we meet^with various diiieimoeS' of degree, •But clear 
differences of /rind we can only^imne two* ^First, the relation 
between capital andUhour: davery, namely, or servitude for 
life, instead of free labour^ or contract by the weeje or the month. 

the different estiamte^formed of the iliiture of labour 
and the character of the labotfrer*: sympathy and respect having 
now, in profession at least, taken of aacieni contumely. 

We have heard the Greigk pMlosSphof'fi frtstidious contempt for 
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coarse labour and its body-deforming effects. Our own latest' 
philosopberj on the contrary, enumerates amongst the “two men'* 
he h<5nours, “fiipst, the toil-worn cnaftsman that, with earth- 
made impfements, laboriously^ conquers the ^arth, and'^mqkes her 
mans.**^ «To c«r philosopher the “hard, crooked hand,” “the 
rugged face,” bent back, and man-ed Iknbsare “ veperable V* “.for 
it is the faca of a maif living manlike,” and in his “duty,” “bo 
out of it who may.” 

Both these differences in kind” are traceable to tivo causes ; 
neither of which were yet in operation amongst the ancients, but 
the combination of which has given the modern world it>s distinc- 
tive character: the Christian religion and the Teutonic race. 

“ Christianity” has, in our day, become unfortunately a phrase 
that falls so glibly from trivial tongues, and is currently used as a 
garb for such a diversity of things (some of them very melancholy 
things), that men who recognise and respect its real historical 
significance become reluctant to pronounce the word at all. But 
we must note here that, beyond question, the Christian religion 
introduced a new eleny^nt in the social relationship of man. It 
conferred a new sacredness on moji — ^not regardable henceforth as 
cititen cmly, but as man and spn of ifian, whidi had manifold conse- 
quences. The injinitvde with which the human being got invested 
led, on one side, fo strange aberrations, — ^witness the Inquisition 
and the theory concerning heretics. On the other hand, it 
brought “emancipations,” and questionings as to the “ rights” of 
nvwi over man, which sYill await their cZcur^scttlements. 

«The Teutoniq race, again, was a race of workers from the 
.beginning. ’ 'Dieir most popular “ god ” was the hard-fisted Thor, 
the friend of hinds and peasants ; a very^dcraocratic god, whose 
sceptrb wfis a hammer, and his coming 'glory* prophecy : “ The 
' hammer shaH survive.” 

Under such auspices, ^rvitiide and llfbour received new mean- 
ings anePanew standard of rights. Yet it will perchance be 
owned by the thoughtful at this time of day, that the longings of 
Cliristiaii “ infinitude,” wlpch are apt to degenerate into senti- 
mental cants ; and Teutonic indefatigability of work, which, under 
circumstances, leads ^to over-woit an(\ mere-work (‘ S/imson tim- 
ing voluntarily the Philistine*" mill’) — ^it will be owned, we ^ay, 
that these two modern elements may be advantageously checked 
and moderated by the “.symmetrical” stttfcdard ot the Greeks, 
and the courageous principle of their philosophers with regard to 
tb<3 light of everything to be treated “according to its own 

c ■ 

^ “Sartor Resartus.; 
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‘Art. II. — English .Courts of Law 

• • 

1. Eefort of the Committee appoirSted by me House of Commons 

to inqiiire into the Removal of the Courts of Lau\ 1812. 

2. * Report of the Second Committee apj^inted for the same pur- 

pose. 1845. 

liolcling of courts oflaw^as, in the time of our*ancestors, 
Jl attended with great ceremony, but without much convenience. 
Little of die ceremony now remains — much, indeed, in form, hut 
none in spirit. The high-sheriff still meets the judges of assize 
at the limits of the county, — at least at the station on the railway 
nearest to the confines of his jurisdiction, llis posse comifatus 
consists of himself and his chaplain. It is still an anxious time 
for the sheriff, — fotfear his sword should get between his legs. In 
olden times when the judge arrived, the posse comitatus consisted 
of the gentlemen of the county, who rode with the judge to the 
county town ; and it will he rcmemhcreA that it was one of the 
insults offered to the notorious Jeffries, that the gentlemen of 
Somerset refused him this customary courtesy. Now, the escort 
is converted into a carriage and four, with l^ervants to match. 
One high-sherift’ has even attempted to change •this order of 
things, and waited for the representative of the Queens justice 
in a street cah ; a disrespect for which life sheriff was fined in Jhe 
sum of one hundred pounds. When arrived at the coCoUy- 
town, the judges show that they are judges by preserving 
their gravity, whilst two trumpeters ntteraj)t a welcome on their 
instruments witli considerable independence of onS ifnotlicr. 
The escort is then joined by ten or twelve men in> the sheriff s* 
livery, called javelin-riJen, and carrying enormous; pikes or 
lialberds. This gjillant hand always reminds us of tlic* usurping 
king’s army at “the Surrey.’ Wo believe they are Intended to 
represent the high-sheriffs retainers, called together to guard the 
Queen s judges against all robbers,* highAvaymen, and rebels, 
'riiey are noAv neither very ceremonial nor useful. Indeed tlieir use 
ongc puzzlkl a distmguislied*peef, Avho accordingly nvide inquiry 
of their purpose from the hd-e Mr. Justice Maule. That learned 
judge, after, a short thoughtful pause, peplied, “That lie was not 
aware that the javelin-men were of any service, unless it was to 
help the judge to charge the ^rand jury.” Tfio ceremonial on 
circuit has indeed become a f&rce, and a foolish expense; it 
might well be dispensed Vith. * Neither in London have the 
ancient ceremonies of justice fared much better.. The “ term” 
is still opened witji t^ forms of ancient grandeur. The pre- 
[VoL. LXVIII. No. CXXXII1.]--^£W Series, Vol.- XIL No. I, 1) 
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cession from Serjeant’s Inn, which .oneg held divided honours' 
with tjiiat ifi tbo Lord Mayhr, has long fallen into decay; tlio 
Chanctdlor’s banquet has boen^^eonverjed into a breakfast at his 
awn house"; and the ^solemn march up We^minstor Ilal^ to the 
Queen’s Bench is now represented by a short walk across a 
corner of the building, — the judges ^nd Vice-Clianeeilors stand 
for a momenj on the thjfeshold of the great door,' and theti mys- 
teriously disappear by a side-door into the Excliet[uer, very like 
the ghosts in the play bf Macbeth at a country theatre. 

But though the heads of ^e law have allowed the anciept 
grandeur of ceremony to decline, they have religiously retained 
the accompanying inconveniences. An amusing instance of this 
occurred in the reign of James II. It is thus related by Roger 
North : — 

“ The Court answering to the name of Common Pleas was placed next 
the Hall-door, that suitors and their train migh^t readily pass in and 
out. But the air of the gi'eat door, when the wind is in the North, 
is very cold, and if it might have been done, the Court had been moved 
a little into a warmer pl^ce. It was once proposed to lot it througli 
the \vall to be carried upon arches into a back room, which they call 
the Treasury. But the Chief Justice? Bridgman would not agree to 
it, as against Magna Charta, which says that the Common Pleas shall 
be held in cer'to loto, or in a certain place, with which the distance of 
an inch from that place is inconsistent, and all the pleas would he coram 
non judice. Although* at the same time others thouglit that the locus 
there means the villa o\^ly. So that the returns being copied West- 
m6n;jLstenum, the Court might sit even on the other side of the Abbey, 
aijd no solecism of jurisdiction happen. But yet that lormal reason 
hindered a useftd rei'orm ; which makes me think of Erasmus, who, 
having rqad somewhat of English law, said that the law'yers were 
doctissmufh genus indoctissimorum hominuml^ 
c 

Thiscppjyit of dislike tcK alteration stitt* remains : it was only last 
year Ihab^vitnesses intended to give evidence before the g}'and- 
jury were for the fii'st tin^e sworn in a place separate from the 
court, although their being sworn in Court was productive of tlu^ 
greatest inconvenience. 

^ Courts of law weib originally Jield in old tovrn-fialls, the halls 
of haroniaj castles, and even "in ^aols. The arrangements" for 
them were always hasty, the ventilation invariably defective, and 
the rooms having been bidlt for another purpose, generally unsuit- 
able. At times they were so ill-situated as to produce the most 
lamen^^e confequences ; once at Oxford, owing to want of 
ventilf^^. or thp escape of mnfd noxious gases into the Court, 
the j.n%e, counsel, jury, witnesses, and spectators, almost to a 
man, fell victims to- a tesrrible, and theneUnknown disease, 

though it was probably cholera. The eveht b^s since been known 
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as the Black Assize. .A email imitation of this catastrophe was 
attempted lately by the ventilators of Westminster HaU. For 
some reason only known ito themselves, thoy|wimped^the dir from 
a raii^sbwor into ^the 'Bail Court^ The effect was magical.; not 
the oldest lawyers present had ever smelt such a stench before, 
used as they jwere to bad «mells ; the court was cleared in an in- 
stant, judge, officers, lawyers, witnesses, and jurymen fled for 
their lives in the wild confusiori of a rout. So far the experiment 
was ([iiite successful ; the perpetrators have steadily refused to 
reveal its scientific purpose. lAs the old halls bogan to be 
abandoned, and court-houses to be built in our county-towns, 
the old inconveniences and defects were in the conservative 
spirit of England carefully imitated. The marks of haste in former 
plans wore copied fot permanence in stone and brick. The conse- 
quence is, that although honest attempts are now being made to 
erect courts of justice such as they ought to be, there is scarcely 
a court in the width and breadth of the land that is not a dis- 
grace to the country; not from any want of funds or expenditure, 
hut simply from a servile love of prqpcdent and disregard of 
utility — too common in archit,j5cts. 

The judges are, perhaps, the or^ly persons who are fairly com- 
fortable in a court of justice; though in many courts their own 
rooms are little better than back closets, and They have no means 
of hearing privatje applications or motions jp any tlecent form. 

Being persons in high authority, they ought to be able to see 
after tlicir own, accommodation ; yot of so little weight is Uieir 
authority in opposition to stupidity, obstruction, and neglect* in 
the ket‘ping of the courts and their own apartment^ that these grave 
seniors are constantly complaining in vain. They bavg authority 
over much, but seeiit to have no power over the very court in 
wlii'cli tliey exercise their function. We see that ffhey can fine A 
high sheriff for a breabh of ceremohial ; why shm^d* they not 
have power to place those whose duty it is to pro vide proper and 
suflicient courts for the public under some ban, until such pro- 
vision he made ? The matter rests with the counties; but if a 
grand jury c^in control a county, by presenting a bill that a.bridge 
is^oiit of Repair, could i^ot^a^^milar pressure be exercised in 
respect of courtsj of law ? \ 

As the courts do a great*amoant of work, and sit many hours 
at a time, it may naitflrally be supposed that so worldly and acute 
a body of men as those who constitute the ^par are well pro- 
vided in ordinary matters of ^comfort, at least* in the necessary 
means of caKrying on tljeif profitable calling. Is it possible 
that the great serjeant, who just this moment moved our sym- 
pathies for his •client^— that inja\fr a wooihun,” — could, in the 
redundancy of his person and his fees, condescend to disrobe 
« . n 2 
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himself in anything hut a kin^4 of forensic lioudoir ? or that the 
graceful *BirT., whose perfect diction and perfect attire equally 
move Our admiration, would hot demand at least , a private 
dressing-room, when arranging the folds of his toga and.t]ie fall 
of his hands'? No such thing; these gentlemen, proud in their 
calling, are humble in their necessities, and whereyer duty calls 
them, gently ^ihrait to h^ thrust with a doiaen others into a hack 
closet, termed “ the robing-room,*' and share with them, in prepa- 
ration for the court, the*^ one towel, the one hit of glass, the one 
comb, and- the three pints of water. More, the forty or fifty 
gentlemen who support this room, so fierce in public, are 
like lambs in private^ ; for not only do they consent to he treated 
mth the parsimony of the workhouse, and the communism of a 
Yankee steamer, but they sweetly agree to pay a large price for 
their accommodation, so that tlie robing-room keeper not only 
makes a better income, hut thinks himself more of a gentle- 
man than many of his customers. The worst rohiug-room is 
that at Hicks* Hall, Clorkenwell, where they dare not clean the 
place, lest the dust should not lie again before the next sittings. 
But the most cruel, that of the Old Bailey. It is placed next to 
the Sheriffs* kitchen. Think of the legion of the briefless, 
compelled for year’s to scent an aldcrrnanic dinner, with no liopc^ 
in their own hearth' beyond a chop at the ‘‘ Cheshire,'* or a steak 
at the Cock.^ 

We not only mention the ill accommodation of tlio Bar, be- 
cause it is part of a had s;jstem, but because it is for the public 
interest that thes§ members of the court should ho kept in’ an 
efficient state fojf their labours. The client pays a high fee for 
his advocate, and it is unjust that merely from bad accommoda- 
tion and i^l ventilation the powers ho haft paid for should l)e 
marred. Nor is it less for the public benefit that the Bar should 
have some rommon meeting^place. 

The Queen’s Bench boasts a small waiting-room, with news- 
papers ; and thaty besides the rohing-rooms, is all tlie accom- 
modation for the enormous Bar that attends Westminster Hall. 
Before the burning of the old Houses of Parliament, there was 
a kind of club, calle'd Alice’s Ceffee-house, wliicli was jittended 
by tlie Bars, of all the courts. 1?hcre was an intercourse between 
the members of the Common Law Bar and those of the Equity 
33ar, which was agreeable^ to botli parties;*' nnd very frequently 
extremely profitable. At present these two bodies are almost 
unacquainted with one anotlier even personally. The separation 
of the" two Bars js complete — ah Undoubted misfortune to the 
profession as well as to the puhlfc. 

But not only is there''a*w^ant of proper rooms for tlie Bar, 
/Waiting for causes, to sojourn in ; but Westminster Hall is almost 
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destitute of those libraries •which eycry one would naturally deem 
necessary. There is a set of llejorts kept in each bf tlu),courLs, 
and that, Jis all. Owing t) this want of libraries, added 'to the 
distaiKse between th^ courts and ch|Lmbers, *1110011 time is spent by 
barristers in absolute idleness — time that might othoiwiso be well 
employed in draughting iegat papers j.nd writing opinions, had 
tliey a place where tliey could have access to bocjvs, and wliero 
they could use their papers with comfort to themselves. With 
such accommodation, the majority might get through their husi- 
mess in the morning, and tho-^iecossity of late houjs and the 
midnight oil would he almost done away with. Tliey would be 
fresher for the work of the jiublic the next morning. 

In those parts of the courts where the public come into direct 
contact with the Bar, the necessary provision is equally deficient. 
There arc only two- or three consultation-rooms in Westminster 
Hall, and generally none in other court buildings. These im- 
portant ])rcdiminary war- councils are held in every corner that 
four or five people can cram into — at the hack of the court — in 
the passages, and in the great hall;— in fact, anywhere they 
ouglit not to be, both on acci,)unt of silence and of secrecy, 

Jf the barristers are ill clired for by the keepers of the New 
ralacc and the county magnates, what accommodation is pro- 
vided for the attorneys, who arc otiicers the court, under the 
authority, corroctionjiand almost domicili^^ry sup*brvision of the 
court ? Himply none whatever. Whatever sympathy may have 
hecii excited f«r the judges, counsel,* jury men, and. witnesses, 
none lias ever been given, nor even asked, Jibr the attoln^ys. 
The attorneys seem to h (3 fully aware of this, and have wisely 
abstained from dcmajiding what they knew would not be accorded 
to them; and consTjquently have provided for tluiiistflves, by 
hiring common nieetiii^-rooms of their own in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the courts. In re^jiect then of covv^nience in 
that quarter, they are the only persons who are well filf, because 
they are the only persons indepondunt of public fav(Air. 

However evil the condition of the courts may be to the three 
classes — -judges, counsel, and attorney's, — they encounter only 
that which is deleterious , ai^d •cysagreeable, to a great extent, in 
the pursuit of profit; and it is impossible to excite ^auch general 
commiseration for their wants, except on the ground of pre- 
sei^ving these impefttant functionaries in full ctficioncy. Bui we 
now come to the classes with whpm the public^ sympathize most, 
because they are the public^ themselves — namely, the jurymen 
and witnesses. * Perhaps, as far as mere respect is concerned, 
the juryman has the advantage of t|ie witness ; at least during 
part of liis sestvice, ^the juryman tits in a box (generally un- 
cushioned), with more opportunities of breathing than is accorded 
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to any one else in court, e^ftoept th6 judge. A juryman in 
waiting »i«, however, treated in t^e same rude and semi-barbarous 
way as are ,witJiesses in waiting.. BofRi classes know ^nothing 
except that they are w&iting ; for what purpdse, time, or place, 
they have no instruction. There is no one to direct them to their 
proper court, or to seats r^erved fojPthetn Jf tjjiere wre any, or to 
any place. They are left to wander at large about the court and its 
parhoub until they are wanted, ^hon, of course, they are jiever to 
be found. Then arises from the oificials of the court a fierce cry 
for “juryuKjn in waitinV’ accomptinied with diapason growls from* 
the judge about fines, and keeping the court," Then the ushers 
of the court issue in hot haste from it, in what we rndy well term 
a juryman hunt. One rushes into the Great Hall, gj\zes at its 
vast emptiness, and proclaims in a monstrous voice, to the work- 
men employed there, that “Jurymen mr wanted in the Kim* 
Pleas.** This is an usher of the old school, attached to precedent, 
but averse to practical results. Having peribnned his duty 
according to ancient custom, ho again retires to his little seat, 
and slumbers as of yore.. The other, a younger man, with revo- 
lutionary hotions of law reform, darts into a Nisi-prius court, 
where the great serjeant is making a ’’touching ' appeal m favour 
of his client. The^ usher, not Vegardmg the sentiment of the 
moment, trutmiets forth in a tone that employs tlio whole 
ascending scale frogi, do to si, that “furymon air wanted 
in the Kimmin-pleas.* Eveiy odc*s attention is distracted. 
The»serjesnt’s grand parenthesis in aggravation* of damages is 
utteiiy ruined, ancl, the jury soon alteiwavds give the victim of a 
“breach of pronijbe*’ a ver^ct of forty blnlhngs. The hunt has 
been unsu^cesbful, and the business of the Common Picas ib 
stopped bift at this crisis it is discovered (hat tlie persons 
required have been all the time sitting jn the barristers’ beats, 
totdly UTMiware that they were the persons in whose behalf all 
this commeftion has taken place. They aro of course immediately 
ordered into Ihe jury-box, lectured by the judge, and then sworn 
in, with a savage earnestness that must strike terror into their 
hearts. , ^ 

All this confusion might be ^Tidily* avoided by treating tbs 
jury in a moEner consistent with their style, as ""Gentlemen of the 
jury.** Th^tf gentlemen have no intetest whatever in the causes 
they tty-— UOTevCn so much as a witness. They lire taken from their 
ordinary to .perform a public one; always at an inconve^ 
nience, often, at a tess. Do they nnt deserve some consideration 
"from the ptiblic ? #Nc^, what conld be easier, in*a well-arranged 
system of courts, than to, provide a comfortable, gentlemanly 
waiting-room "for them^ with all ^proper oonvenibnee and atten- 
danee^ and with nev^papers. A notice of the whereabouts of this 
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room, and of the coursetthoy are to tfke in attending to their duty, 
ought to be prints on the aummone. The jurymdh in.'iyaiting 
would be only toe glad ta^Lvail thmselves of tiis privilege. In 
this r(fom* they oouW alwaya be fyund, and immediately sum- 
moned by name. The trial by jury is still a great inetitutiou in 
th^ epuntry, and if it is worth preserving, and we submit that 
it is, it would he well not to make the exercise of tjie duty pain- 
fully disagreeable to those called upon to j)erform it. 

At present, service on a jury is practically a gratuitous duty. 
The common juror receives Iburpience for eaoh trial that lie sits 
upon. This has been his “ wage ' from time immemorial. It 
may happen in a week's attendance that he may only sit upon 
three trials, and he will for his services receive one shilling — a 
mere mockery of a remuneration. Why should a witness be pmd 
for his loss of time, and a juryman not? Each equally performs 
a public duty. The only persons engaged in a trial are the jury, 
who are also (except the judge) the only persons who have no 
interest wJiatever in the matter. It was an ancient rule' of the 
common law, that every one performing a public duty should be 
paid; Privy-councillors are .entitled to pay, members of, the 
commons to their wages, and comipon jurymen to this fourpenny 
fee. No doubt when it was first established it did, owing to the 
difi’erence in the value of money, furnish a •reasonable recom- 
pence in the majority of cases for loss of^time ; hut in this, as 
in many other things, the letter, not the spirit, of the law has 
been maintained^ * If the common jiirdrs are not to.be fqjrly 
paid, the fourpenny fee ought to be abolished ; its offer is aiVays 
resented almost as an insult, and it is generan;;^ given back to 
the usher. Special jurymen, who come from a superior class, 
and possess more infldence amongst the makers of th^ laV, have 
taken care that their pa j shall be a reality ; they obtain a guinea* 
for each trial they are sworn upon. * , . - 

Jurymen are not the only unfortunate persons suntooned to 
our courts of law in England ; there is another olass*whose con- 
venience, comfort, and feelings are utterly disregarded — we mean 
the witnesses. Compelled under heavy penalties to attend and 
speak, they are treated au ifc th^ had done something wrong in 
being in any way connected with the case in which they come 
to give evidence. There is -scarcely a court in the country where 
toy waiting»room, reftesliment-room,^ oi! other convenience is pro- . 
viiled fbi' them ; even at St. George s HaU, Liverpool, where there are 
rooms for wi messes, all other qpstotial conveniences of a court are 
Wtotiing, and the Vaitiiig-rpoihs themselves afe scarcely furnished. , 
In London the treatment of witnesses is little less than bar- 
barous. At VVestmih^er, winter and Wouner, they must resort, 
to^the Great Hall, without even a, seat, or the means of resting 
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themselves. At Guildhall it isU-he samfc, uidess they consent to be 
huddledctogether in one of the avenues of the court, lik^ pigs in a 
sty. At the^ Old Bailey the waiting-haR is oppn to the street, and 
is-one of the greatest sbenes oll^ahomination in'uny part of London. 
There is no separation of classes ; the most delicately-bred lady, 
unless she chooses to pay an exto^iontite fee to be admitted Uo 
a foetid gallery jusi over the dock, or can make suAB^cient interest 
with some official to ohtuin a seat near the bench, must consent 
to wait until she is colled^ amongst a crowd of vulgar policemen, 
low women, thieves' friends, and all that peculiar race that 
criminal trials always coll into the light. She cannot escape 
with her feelings unoffended, and she will be fortunate if her 
pockets are not rifled. But the Old Bailey is respectable and 
agreeable when compared to the courts and entrance-halls in 
which the Westminster and Middlesex magistrates enact the 
mysteries of their sessions. They must be seen to be understood. 
The pit of a penny theatre in Tothill-fields could scarcely b(j 
more crowded, nauseous, and vile, than the corridors of the 
Sessions Court-house at Westminster. At the Old Bailey, crimes 
of the deeper dye and greatest magnitude ure tried ; in the West- 
minster Court, small ‘dishonesties and trivial assaults constitute 
the chief interest. ^ A man may pass through life without witness- 
ing a murder or being the victim of a gigantic fraud ; but it is 
extremely improbabl^C that a man of business will be many years 
occupied in his calling, without being called upon to appear 
against some petty thief for some act of pilfering or embez- 
zlement. The general public are consequently most practically 
interested in the improvement of the Sessions House at West- 
minster, f\pd Hicks' Hall at Clerkenwell ; j'et these court-houses 
are olmostf without exception, the worst in England, 

' Witnesses generally consist of * three cl^asses, — the professional, 
legal, OB police witnesses; the experts; and the ordinary or 
general witnesses. All demand the sympathy and care of the 
public, in w^’iose cause they are engaged ; but of all, the last class 
in particular. The first consists of attorneys, their clerks, and 
policemen — persons '^ho know how to make themselves easy 
everywhere, and who are acquilht^d owith the purlieus of tlie 
courts. The second attend generally by their own consent, and 
are highly paid for their scientific ol: “ expert" evidence, many 
‘ of them indeed, almost making, a profession'^ of their knowledge 
in this jbfhalf, as.everybody knows is the case with the principal 
mediciol'^juriaprutots of the coun^^iy ; these gentlemen may bb 
expep|0^ to put up with any necfssary^incotivenleiioes that their 
calling demands of them. ^ The inconveniences, however, that we 
complain of here are^ not cases of necessity. But it is for the 
last class, or general body of the mtnesse^, that improvement in 
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the iirrangement of ouf court-houses is imperatively called for. 
In generd, they attend to give .evidence on compulsiOii, and 
unwillingly. There is, indled, ^ difference amo\tgst ranks in this 
respect; the upper classes being thei most cfiflBdent of attendance, 
from a natural objection to public gaze, and the absence from 
their usual occupations the lower classes are more willing, as 
they look forward to a paid holiday. All, however, rflre unused to 
courts, and have an ordeal new and anxious to undergo. They 
are sent for to speak the truth according to the best of their 
recollection — that recollection beTng likely to bo coiififsed, from 
the unaccustomed circumstances under which it is called upon 
for its exercise. 

An uninitiated person would suppose that people so com- 
pelled to a duty would bo treated with much consideration : 
and that for the very purpose for which they are called, their 
bodily strength and the even tone of their nervous system would 
be carefully preserved. No such thing, — ^i)resent by compulsion, 
a witness is treated as if of no interest to any one ; if he were a 
client, there would be hopes for him from the counsel and the attor- 
neys ; or if ho could present Jiknself as a point of law, he might 
excite the interest of the judge; -for the time, he is scarcely 
a human being — ho has not even the dignity. of being a step 
in the cause'* — he is less than a document, nonprofit to the 
law ; there are no fair copies to be made of»*him, unhappily it is 
impossible to engross him, or to stamp lym, or to charge for him 
by the folio; he* is only a living thing, to be sw^orn, ejwamined, 
cross-examined, re-examined, to be told to stand down, and thbn 
to he shuffled off the scene. «And so he is negltcted ; and as a 
preparation for his important function, he is starved^ 'svearied, 
crushed, and suffocated ; and at length, when 3ioroughly^ 
exhausted, started into Jthe witness-hpx to recover himself. 

In view of the detestable system of bullying whic^ Exists in 
our courts of law, all must admit how necessary it is, gis a matter 
of fairness to the witness, and justice to the cause, that those 
called upon to give evidence should he enabled to get into tlie 
witness-box in a normal or at least in a qooI condition. -Take 
the* case of n young womair brought up in seclusion, worn out by 
standing and abstinence, and at length, after two or "three days’ 
attendance, called upon to give evidence. Something like the 
following seSne takes place : the witness, with dress rather dis- 
ordered, ascends the box ; she commdhces arranging her crumpled 
shawl, collar, 'Aoj, and . findijpg^ a little space* and air around 
her, gives a gentlo sigh df relief. In thil ofecupatioii she is 
suddenly startled by an order to the book in *er right 

and.' " . The witness, probably religiously brought up, and accus- 
tomed to a Bible neatly bound, respected, and cared for^ is 
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ratber snrp^eed at the black leather thftsg placed before her. 
foul 'widi the pressure of ten, thousand greasy thumbs^ and as 
many not r more ‘delicate kisses^ hoWver, she takes up this 
reverend specimen of the f<nir EvangclistsI At that ihoment 
it is discovered that * er right and* *’ is gloved, and she is told 
to take off her glove, fr'rom the nature of surrounding circum- 
stances, the hand is always hot, and the glove invariably tight 
The operation is a long one ; the official becomes impatient, and 
the witness, feeling that a crowd of men arc staring at her, becomes 
confused.^ Why a witness canhot take an oath in gloves, if it 
equally binds the conscience, wo have always been unable to dis- 
cover; but so ]t IS, this legal ceremony must be performed in an 
•ungloved hand. The crier then addresses her in the following 
mystic stylo — “ Th’ ev’dence which u shal g* to cort an jur* sluil 
be the yol tru and nothun buttertru, slilepliu (lod, Kissebook.’*^ 
Scarcely has she recovered from this would-be-solemn rite, 
when she hears a junior counsel, in a hard voice, aslc her name. 
According to the natural custom of persons answering a question, 
and following the rules cf pohteness, she turns towards the speala'r, 
and gently replies. “ Please speak out and address those gentle- 
men/’ is the sharp rejoinder. ' The witness finds herself again at 
fault, blushes again, with increased confusion. By those gentle- 
men** are meant the jury ; hut where they are, suriounded as they 
are by a pressing c¥ewd, only the imliated*can discover. A few 
formal questions are thqji put to her ; at length, one pertinent to 
the eauso* ; on attempting to answer this she suddenly hears herself 
called upon to stop, and 'not to answer that question." The 
question is, hcwcver repeated; agaiii the order to stop is given. 
This, ^>lic discovers, proceeds from a redjfiiced senior, who has 
now got upon his legs, and wlio eyes hei all im% with unmiti- 
gated impu(lence. A con^a«ied squabblQ then ensues between the 
two'coiinfffel and the judge about the question, greatly to the dis- 
tresaof th^ witness, who fancies she has created a serious quarrel 
between Ibe three gentlemen. Perhaps she timidly inteiTposes an 
explanation, and is checked by a sharp order to be quiet.** At 
length the question ^s put in a modified, and generally, in an 
unintelligible form. Forgetting*' the -early intimation to speak 
out, she nUfyjreTb in her natural tone. The jury can’t hear. This 

time tbe^^jijdge reproves her in the following form — Mary , 

you toi[re not been brought here to carry on a private conversa- 
tion the learned counsfl, but to give your evidence to those 
gentlepeoi/* Tfie witness is n^iw, quite abashed, *and begins to 
• 0 ' ' 

^ In “ The cvid*i 03 which \ou shall rive to the court and jury 

cihfih be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so^help you 
Ctod. Kiss the book.” 
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feel that everybody, ** tlios» ^jentlemen," have a 

very mean opinion of hen The question is again put tef ter ; 
thoroughly powed, half reafty to cry, and ^sustained tonly hy 
femmine*pride, she sdys "No,'*\yhea she meant to saj “Yes”’ 
A confused conversation follows between the counsel and attorneys 
on the side for which she appears. The question is repeated in a 
different form, and this time she says “ Yes,” The ufthappy girl 
has laid the foundation for a rigorous ctoss-examination from the 
red-faced senior. This dreadful ordeal follows only too soon; 
shel*is told to be careful, is address^ by her Christian nalae in a 
familiar mauner, and is asked if she swears to this and to that. 
Contradictions succeed, of course, not intentional, but tlie result 
of fatigue, exhaustion, and the irritable reproaches of the judge. 
At length she is told to stand down, having been rendered more 
than half hysterical, and is hustled through the crowded avenues 
with downcast eyes and covered with shame, to meet the affection- 
ate greetings of her friends for having damaged, if not lost them, 
their cause. 

Every one accustomed to courts of law> will remember that 
some such scene as this occurs ji» every other trial that is heard. 
Much, no doubt, of this is unavoidable. It is impossible to 
provide against the rudeiless of learned counsel, ^though many of 
the judges do their host to check it, and many of the l^igher class 
of advocates conduct llieir causes with a marked courtesy. Those 
are men either of naturally amiable dispositions, or who come 
from those classes cJf society whore vulgarity of feeling is as •mugh 
discoiiutenaneed as is vulgarity of manners. The Bar, however, is' 
a piofc&sion open to all comers, and contains ablownen from all 
ranks of life, from the of the peer to the son of the m't\^an ; 
talent does not, however, presuppose breeding, and unfortunately, 
if a man is originally of a yulgar nature,^ the practice of the Bar 
is apt to foster and aggravate the disposition to ruden^sS and 
indifFcronco. Much, therefore, of the bullying system is ^inavoid- 
able, even with the best care of the judges, and the most marked 
condemnation of the public. At the same time it is quite pos- 
sible to lessen a 'great dedl of the irritation that arises between 
the c(5urt and the witness from »ihe* nervousness of the witness, 
the deTective acoustics of the court, and the position in uhe court 
that the parties cngaged^occupy in relation to one another. 

Very few of* our courts are built on any sound principles of 
acoustics. Some of the old courts are better adaptea for hearing 
than tbe^new difds. The wO'i;^ti;wo know in this respect are 
the new courts at ot. George’s Hall, Liverpool.* After nume- 
rous alterations, the jtLdge, counsel, jury^ aud witnesses do 
manage to hdar one^anotber a little; but this defective construe^ 
tion has necessitated the erection of various masses of carpentry 
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that baye ffone far to ruin tjie architectural beauty of those fiiio 
roomsL Ix is said that the best room for music is a -hollow cube 
without jt^cessesi of any kind* and ^perienco seems^ to point to 
•that also as the bebt form/or a court of any kind. * Sir Charles 
Barry b«fe followed this principle in his committcc-rooms, where 
there has never been ijay complaint of defective, sound. A, dif- 
ferent pia» has been tried with marked success in the Crown 
Court at Chebter. ‘Xliis court is the space comprised in a seiiii- 
circle and its diameter, nearly similar in form to the lecture 
theatreif in University College in Gower-street, or some of *t]ie 
theatres for music in Paris.* There can be little doubt of the 
excellence of this arrangement for sound ; it is superior, but not 
greatly superior, to the cubical form. At the same time, it is 
greatly inferior in the other requirements of a court. It is a form 
that, ill-adapting itself to the rest of the building, demands a 
great deal of room which is useless for other purposes. It is not 
so accessible in all its parts as the other form, and is difficult to 
arrange for a court where the number of persons attending must 
of nocehsity be great^ 

Another, and not a very g^cat alteration, would be n m 
improvement in our court?, and* would go far to diminish ilie 
constant irritation that arises from the witness not being limid. 
That is the^internal arrangement of the court. Courts art* at the 
present moment arranged according to dignity, or that which is 
supposed to be dignity, but without any regard to conve- 
aipnee. The judge is* generally placed on an elevated bench at 
T»no end of thon court. The counsel are opposite to him, the jur\ 
on one side Uefween the bench and the bar, and the witness any- 
where. ^ There are courts even at Westminster Hall wdierc the 
jury is Sctually bcliind the witness, and they have to judwTc ol 
his parsonfll demeanour by the shape of his shoulders only. In 
this fl&:rangement,it is entirely forgotten that the great object of ii 
trial is\o hear the evidence, and that dignity ought to give way to 
the need of the case. It is the positioaof the witness tliut ought 
to bo the primary consideration; so that the judge and the 
counsel * are place^ in a not. undignified position, it is all they 
require ; they are certniu to tjtftkii themselves heard, * 

The witness ougiit to be farther from the counsel than from 
tJie judge or jury. A person giting answer, always endeavours 
to .throw Ilia voice as far as the person* who questions him ; if 
therefore the counsel are farther from the witness, than the wit- 
is from the judge or ju^y, the witness naturally raises his 
* voice without •being admoni^S. i To effebt *tliis the witness 


/ w 

^ ♦ This j^minaireular form has been adopted % the singulsrly beautiful con- 
cert-room in SU George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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should 1)0 opposite the qounsol' the judffo on a bench at right 
angle's to him on his right hand, and the jury also at right angles 
on his loft hand. . # • ^ 

The nejvarttages of this arrangement would be, that theVitnesses. 
would be nearer to the judge and jur^ than they are ev§r placed 
at present: that they would face the counsel, and, in giving 
nnsuTrs to them, would endeavour to thro\l their voices to them ; 
tl)at they ^v()uld never be tempted to turn away either from the 
judge or the jury, and would be well seen by the whole court and 
tha])ublic. Again, the end wall wpuld act as a soundii\g-board 
to tlie voice of the witness, the effect of which might be increased 
b\ rendering the end wall slightly concave, adding, at the same 
time, to the beauty of the building. Such an improved acoustic 
arrangoiijcnt would admit of a larger pit or w’ell in the centre of 
tlio court than is usually allowed at present, thus providing more 
s})tU*e for the masters, attorneys, and reporters. There is generally 
a small judges’-room behind the end wall where the bench now 
i" ; this might conveniently be turned into a waiting-room for the 
^Mt nesses in the onuso, who would enter the witness-box from 
tli.it room, instead of being scattered tlihiugh tlio court and 
lui^iled through the avenues teethe place of examination : by this 
arjMngcmont also the witnesses woultl all be out of court until 
tiioy were wanted. It is sometimes nocessaiy that witnesses, 
especially scientific witnesses, should bo in court to hear the 
evidence of other witnesses, but these are exceptional cases, and 
might easily be provided for.* • 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of the witnessos»it\ 
court, we must refer to two other points ; — the obligation on wit- 
11' sses to stand during examination, and the irreverent administra- 
tion of the oath. Witli*respect to tRe fiivt, the obligatiojJ on the 
witness during examination to assume a trying and fatiguing posi- 
tion, when tlie body should* be at rest in #rder to give tlm rgind as 
g'-od a chance of being at ease as possible, is one of the remains of 

- , , - — ff 

^ The plans proposed by Sir 0, Barry for the new courts in London are well 
w Jithy ot attentiooi, althongh they do not embviico the details we have men- 
Ifc prpi)o&es a great central almost aS largo as Westmiftstcr 
Hall, surrounded by twelve spacio&s &d Smple couils, to which arc attached 
libraries, robing-roomsj refresliineat-wioms, and all classes of w'aitiug-rooins in 
sufficient number. It cannot be doubted that oiu ])reseut insufficient provisidn 
u prodactivo of much diseolb in those who attend the courts, especially in the 
chance-comers. IMany a clever man has left ijic Bar, from an inability to 
breathe the fcetid.air of the courts, and many a delicate fitness has never 
rer'ovcred attending a,trial. We hc]^, now that attention is about to be 
Cl] led to the sub^eef, that such a^uiloiog will be erected^in London as will 
furnibh a model tor the rc^erection of courts throughout the whole country. A 
bold attempt has bcenfuade iaSt, George’s Hail, Liverpool, but without much 
6UQ(»css in any part except ih tne hall and portico. 
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the ancient disregard of the subject ;n deference to the Crown 
One of thecremains of a fiodbn which in olden time made prisoners 
kneel *to receive eentenoe, refused tl^m the aid of counsel, and 
which at*one rinsed them the right ev^n of calling witnesses 
'inlheir q,wn defence. No ieason exists why a witness should be 
required to stands except that founded on the fiction, tliat the 
Monarch is dways ;^rel^nt in her courts of justice, and that it is 
’ a mark of respect to her that the witness should be on his legs ; 
there are many reasons why counsel should stand, but there are 
none but this fiction why a i?^tness should be made more unc^m' 
fortable than necessary. Witnesses are often hours under exa- 
mination, and the obligation is an inconsiderate, even a cruel 
rule. The witness-box ought not only to contain a seat, but n 
glass of fresh water for each witness also. Witnesses iu the 
circuit courts in Ireland, and those also called before Parlia- 
mentary committees, are always seated. 

Those who believe in the validity of oaths look upon the irre- 
verent administration as binding as a more solemn and decent form ; 
yet we cannot but think that the present mode of tendering the 
oath in England muot result in diminishing its binding force on 
the duller class of consciences. All persons, whatever their reli- 
gious feelings about oaths 'may be, must feel not a little scan- 
dalized at the flippant manner in which the condemnation and 
judgment cf the Almighty is invoked, by the indifferent and 
vulgar crier that administers this solemn form. Judicial oaths ought 
to bo admini&tered by the judge as they are in Scotland, Judges in 
England are very fond of talking at trials, here would bo another 
opportunity of^loquacity ; — ^English judges seem to think it to 
he beneath tfieir dignity to administer an oath, as if it could be 
below agy man to utter a p1*ayer to GcSl, that a fellow-creature 
may not si^^ in untruthfulness. We suppose that as" long as oaths 
exist in courts of justice, there must^je some ceremony, but we 
cannot cadmire that used in our courts. A Jew places lus hat 
on bis load when being sworn, a lioscar places his hands on 
his brow, a Gentoo throws down a saucer. English Pro- 
testants complacently regard these ceremonies as peculiar at the 
least, but is kissing the out&ifle of a dirty old’ book the less 
absurd or superstitious ? Adxhitting'iliatthe general ignorance of 
men dem'ands a form, could not more suited to enlightened 
Christianity he devised than the one now^nsed ? ^ 

If there is occasion for a better treatment of witnesses in court, 
ibere eeyi^tamlyys not less for improvement in tbq treatment they 
they are called uj^on to give msi^mony. Even in 
the summons the witnesil' is little considered ; he is called 
upotf at all events ; faii» convenience is never far a moment enter- 
tained, and he t^y be called upon for' his evidence at very 
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last moment, even on the day of trial up to tlio hour of twelve 
o’clock, without either £ime*or notifte to make arrangements for 
his business or family ccayerne, and utterly irrespective’ of the 
conseqiienocs to himself or the p^Ue he dq^s.witb, afising fpom 
his siulRen and forcel absence. •- # * > * 

The remedy is simple enough — the.praviding suitable waiting 
and refreshment-rooms for the witnesses.^ When suck accommo- 
dation is provided for passengers in great numh^lra at all our 
principal railway stations, it is difficult to see why it is so 
impossible at courts of justice. If the provision onlj^went so 
far os to afford a wjiiting-room witTi other proper accommodation 
for women, it would be felt as a great boon. It is quite shocking 
to observe the rude and careless treatment the female witnesses 
of necessity receive under the present system of neglect. But 
we go further, and say that classified waiting-rooms ought to be 
provided for both sexes. Without wishing to be aristocratic, as 
a matter of decency we can scarcely ask the pure-minded lady or 
tradesman's wife to occupy the same room with the degraded 
women who arc constantly summoned as witnesses on criminal 
trials. For the sake of character, a separation ought to take 
place. In proposing a classification, we are not proposing any 
new thing, the witnesses are already classified, and are paid 
acdordingly for their loss of time. We have only to carry this 
classification into the waiting-rooms. What would he easier 
than to make the condition of admission into a waiting-room of 
n certain class, the production of a subpeena of a corresponding 
class — a (looumenl that the witness is always supposed to hdve 
with him. The construction of this accommoCbition would not 
entail any very great expense on the counties, anil would be an 
act of consideration every subject in the realm. ®oat of 
attendance would be readily paid in the sale of refresjiments# 

Nor would the adoption of this system be less advantageous to 
the public than to the witness. At present, unless the^fntaaiftses 
in a case are very carefully kept together, like chickens under 
a lien’s wing, by the attorney or the policeman who has charge 
of it, the witnesses wander about, and when the case is called 
on, are with difficulty collected, the great^^hindvance of public 
business. Sometimes an igniJraiit, or bewildered man from the 
country wanders away into qjtber courts, until the carfse he has 
been subpoenaed to has, been tried, — and he finds that he not only 
has .forfeited'the penfflty by n6n;atten(lahce, but may even have 
been called upon his subpmjjft” (a^*it is termed), subjecting 
him to the parent of tlie debt^iueu for, as well as the costs in 
the cause. Wheiv a witness is wanting there is generally a s<^ne^ 
of umseeudeonfa^ou, the ushembclU^wiiig through the passage,; 
the witness at last; flurried* On the 
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have proposed, the witnesses might ^easily be collected from the 
waiting-rooms, just before' fhe cause comes to be tried, without 
any noase or flurry ; and being plaoe^ in a room near the witness- 
box, ouglft to be brought into court as ^self-possessed as the 
conspicuoiis and unusual position in which they find them- 
selves admits of. 

The position of the ^lisoner in England has certainly great 
advantages over that of his fellow-unfortunates in other countries 
in Europe. He is treated as innocent until proved to be guilty, 
however J)ad hi's previous chajracter may have been. He is tried 
on one accusation only, and not upon the acts of his life. He is 
not himself interrogated; be is not laid defenceless in ingenious 
pit-falls purposely laid for him. He is confronted with his accusers, 
and those who witness against him. His trial is open to all the 
world. He is tried by a jury that can neither be pre-selected, 
bribed, nor intimidated against him. The character of his judges 
in general stands unstained by the suspicion of passion, prejudice, 
or partiality. 

Yet with all this, which gives a security against injustice that 
fonns one of the liberties of our country, a full measure of justice 
is not even now dealt out to hiitf. • For many years the English 
pi'isoncr was treated with a cruelty which the worst barbarities of 
the middle ages ccould scarcely surpass. Whether innocents or 
guilty, he was confined for many months in an unwholesome 
gaol awaiting his tHol ; and without a clear knowledge of what 
he was accused of, or who waste appear against him, weakened by 
captivity, he was placed at the bar — ^not so much to bo tried, as 
to be condenmefi. In the early periods of our legal history, lie 
was allowed call no evidence, on the nonsensical ground that 
it wa^j -5(gainst the honour of the CrovJpL to call witnesses to 
contradict jts evidence. At length, when witnesses were per- 
mitted^ the accused,* they could •not be examined upon 
oath. Tliis, the jury were constantly reminded, was not such 
evidence «as could contradict -mtnesses ex^ined upon oath. 
He might as well have produced none at all ; and it was not 
until the reign of Queen Anne that a prisoner could produce 
evidence on oath in^ his defeucfe^ and even that concession cost a 
straggle ot sev^n sessions befo^ ilf wis made law. This rule was 
actually defended on the ground humanity, for it was’ said 
that, jf the prisoners witnesses are not examined on oath, they 
are at liberty to say what. they please in the prisoners favour. 
By this i^piece 6/ nonsense, was a wicked and cruel law defended 
on the ground^ of humanity, tilgain, in spite Vf all the great 
writers oh law, from the ancient days of the MiiTor,’* to the 
4 iarraw prejudices of Bkokstone, it was ruled ^o be indecent and 
improper , that counsel should be employed against the Crown. 
Counsel might, indeed, stay in the court, but apart and without 
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tjommunication with the prisoner. iThey were not allowed to put 
any question, or to suggest points t)f law, though if tlie priooner, 
hy any miraculous" acoidelt, suggested any point oi law, the 
court determined if the point ^hould 4>e argued, and then 
assigned counsel to argue it. Jhen, gradually, counae? were per- 
mitted to cross-examine the witnesses |br the Crown, and to 
suggest points of law ; but it was. not until twenty years ago~that 
is, in 183C — that prisoners were, for the first time (in the lan- 
guage of the statute 'which gave the right), permitted to make ‘‘ a 
fuJl answer and defence of all that is alleged against them/^ by 
being permitted to employ counsel. Still later was a Court of 
Appeal . established as an act of mercy for unhappy prisoners who 
were convicted under an error of the law. There is still no Court 
of Appeal when they are convicted on an error of /act; and, in 
that case, tliey must trust to the tender mercies of the Home 
Office, and the doubtftij justice of red-tapery.. 

Ikit is that all ? Is it enough merely to allow a poverty-stricken 
prisoner, put on his trial perhaps for his life, the privilege of em- 
ploying counsel ? Poverty is, to a gi’cat extgnt, the cause of crime, 
and prisoners generally come fropi the most destitute class in the 
cominimity. At the coming Assize^ at liverpool, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty prisoners will be collected from all parts of 
youth Lancashire ; of the one hundred and fifty, not fifty will bo 
defended by counsel. Amongst the others j\ill be* found sick 
men, witliout strength or nerves — ^ignorant men, without 'words — 
low men, who know not what confidence i^ — young children, p^et'- 
linps young girls, whose thoughts and voices wiUbe drowned in 
their tears — weak women, palpitating with fear — a%d all varieties 
of poor, weak, ignorant^ and trembling creatures. No dqubt the 
majority arc guilty ; but that is not yet known, the law*belicves 
tljein, for the present, to be otherwise. Yet all tlfese will be 
expected to expose perjury, 2 )artiality,*or exaggeration* in the 
'witnesses ; to combat unfairness in the prosecuting counsel, im- 
patience in the Judge ; and then to address a large assembly of 
their betters. They will not only have to do this, but to do it 
after the weakeqing effects of captirity, cowering under the sh^e 
of a,pciisatiop, aiu^ shrinking; <rom the reproachful glances 
of friends and relations — perhaps their own children. JBut they 
must do it, though they be dent, or dumb, or stammer, and that 
in the struggles of all their agonies. Cau this be called justice, or 
mercy to the accused ? Of what service is the Prispner s^.Counsel 
Bill to them ? J^ill equal ignora^^ce be brought against them on 
the part of the Grown ? Nathftig^ of the kind ; ^le Crown em-, 
ploys a man of experience to prepare the case against tlie in- 
dicted, and another 9ne, o^ different but hoi inferior ability, to eph-, 
duct it against him in court. Nor is this all ; ihe teore compliqatedL 

[Vol. LXVIII, No. CXXXIII.>-|rfey>SEBjjBS> Vol. XII. No. 1 E . 
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tbe case, tkezefbxe the more diffloelt the defence, the xnoi^ 
kgnl sMUiy iviU^beteongtit to best it by the Croin^n. Even 
in the amalleBtcaaies, dhm the priBoier is undefsnded, the scene 
28 aiwaysapiosafhlcih^ ^ ^ . 

It is a Pairing ai&d aoistoing momeiat lor the prisoner 'when the 
counsel for tbe pfoaeoti^pn having opened the case and examined 
the first vdtOMi, tfie Judge asks the pisoner if be has any ques- 
tions to put to this witness/* If the prisoner is able to say any- 
thing, be geneiaBy eommenees a statement of his cose, and is im- 
medlatd^ jStopped by the oontt, who says — Prisoner, your time 
to speak will come presently, now you are only permitted to ask 
the witness questions/* The prisoner, who probably has not under- 
stood tbebeatingof the evidence adduced agninst him, then sullenly 
says he has ncldiing to ask. With every fresh witness the same 
scene is repeated ; and, at last, when the case for the Crown is 
dosed, and the prisoner is asked if he heat anything to bay to the 
jury, he often says he has not, — he has said all he nu^mt to say 
in the course of the case, or he is wearied out or tborouglily con- 
ibunded by being oftep stopped hy the court, and finally makes 
no defence at dl. This is a common scene : the man is pio- 
hably convicted, and leaves the dock embittered by a feeling that 
he bus not had a^ fair trial. Nor does the injury to the pnsoncr 
rest only with bis own incapacity ; while evciy prai&e is due to the 
fairness and consideration of prosecuting counsel, there cannot 
be a doubt that the case is not so strictly conducted in unde- 
fcipied' coses as in defended cases. All objections to unfair ques- 
tions, at least tp an unfair mode of putting questions, must come 
from the accored or his counsel. If ho has no counsel, he knows 
not hoipr to object, and does not indeed know that an improper 
course is being used against him. Leading questions arc then 
freely put, ^arsay evidence is quietly let in, and the glib poUce- 
maix k^llowed to tell his well-digested storj^ uncxaimned. The 
case is galloped through much to Uio satisfaction of Judge and 
Jury, w£o like to see business di&patched rapidly. This is 
not only unjust, but on abandonment of the very principles on 
which justice is administered ^ England. 

A man has committed a ji2ausleughter,yand isi indicted for 
murder. < He appears at the bar, and it is found that he has no 
counsel ; the Judge puts on a loobof pity, and glances round the 
Bar* The seniors, wha are busy, begiir to move oil*, leaving, 
jpaxbapa^JK)^ man at the law, but one who has failed from 
the rM|||p8to&t inefficiency, in court. N 0 jq;aior is permitted 

the case without hist consenVwUch it would be 
thcint impertinent to ask for. The Judge knows tbis^ and at 
-lengeb raluetantly asks this notoriously inefficient old man to 
undertsdm the defefiee of a serious charge of blood at a moment's 
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notice, withotut mj ptievioue^lcpowleJige ef fbc fiu^tih^ithout any 
opportimity of asoeminrng.fircwtoL ijms priaoael: itiff. atory/dr any 
tune for pyeliinunary cotmitaticsi. ia^ne&dy tbe only in- 
atanoe m England in*\vhiob counsaUis asaiga^d tp priaonci, 
except at tkte Old fiailey^ i^heoB the SbuDife ptoal&e counsel out 
of then* oW poekats« , . * # 

In Scotland, evejry prisoner in tire High Court • or Otrcuit 
Oonrts, is enriried to die benefit of counsel ; and bOibre the infe- 
rior courts to such procurators as nreotise Wore it. The Scotch 
differing in this interesting pmicular firom that of England, 
does not leave the panel^** to take charge of his defence ojone ; 
but, justly deeming that from his confinement in prison, his 
ignorance of legal subtleties, and his anxiety of mind, ho cannot 
be supposed capable of undertaking so arduous a task, gives him 
the benefit of legal advice in all cases whatsoever. This was long 
ago provided by the Act 1587, c. 91, which orders ‘Hhat all and 
quhatsumever lieges of this realme accused of treason or of q[uhat- 
suniever crime, sail have their advocates and procurators to use 
all their lauchful defences, quhom the judge sail compel to pro- 
cuio for them in case of their fefusal; that the suteof the accuser 
be not tane (query ta en) pro confesso^ and that the party accused 
prejudged in ony sate before he be convicted lie lauchful trial." 
In terms of this excellent enactment, which has siyco been and 
still IS in viridt observantia, every prisonerj whether charged 
with the highest or the low’est offence, is .equally entitled to tlie 
benefit of legal asMstance ; and it is iiivanably afforded to IwUi, 
insomuch, that if the prisoner has not previously applied for 
ooun^Hol or agent, the court will assign them to lilte as soon as 
the diet is called, i c. cti the calling on of the case. ‘^»Ngr lias 
this privilege," says Sir Archibald Alison, ^^boea found to lead to 
any of the abuses, or the eyil consequenc.es wliicJi are so uniformly 
held forth m En^aud as likely to ensue from its adoptiH^fi. On 
the contrary, in this, as in every other department,j,necesi^ity 
moulds practico into a reasonable and practicable form. As the 
pressure of business increases, the necessity of expedition and 
dispatch is more strongly felt all parties : confessions take 
place by advice of counsel 4n cases where resistance is hopeless, 
or likely to render the panels (i.e. the prisoners) c?ase worse 
than it appears on the indictment : speeches are dispensed with 
on both sides^n those instances where there is nothing to bo said 
agaiiuit the evidence; and tho weight of pleading and legal 
ability reserved* for those moi^ ^oiibtftil cases Where it is really 
called for by therinWests of justi^, and where it*ofteii interfei^s 
with decisive effect in favour of the innocent prisoner. Griminnl 
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business isf conducted, it is •believed, on the citcuits nearly as 
rapidlj^’in ScoUaad as in Engbind ; and at all events it goes on 
fully as rapidl]f as is insistent with the interests of justice, the 
clue investigation af each ease, and the cbmprehension* by the 
public, for whose^rafil^rmation it .is intended, of what is actually 
going forward. Bir Ar^ibald says, that on two occasions, when 
he ^iTas AdVocate-Depute at Glasgow, liie assizes ware the 
heaviest in the island, not excepting York and Lancaster; but in 
both the bnsinoss was concluded in eight days of actualwoik. In 
Scotian^ the accused have nbt only counsel to speak for them, 
but a copy of the indictment, and n list of the witnesses. 

In France, in tlie Netherlands, in the whole of the continent 
of Europe, counsel aife allotted as a matter of course. In France,, 
tho accused is called upon to say what counsel he has chosen to 
aid him in his defence, otherwise the judge names one for 
I)im immediately, under the penalty of all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings being nullified. In claiming, in the name of justiee 
and humanity, that the power of having counsel should be 
acc orded to the accused, the First President, l)e Lamoignon, 
said in the conferences which took place in France to examine the 
criminal ordinances of 1()7(>, ‘^Of all the evil things that take 
place in the administration of justice, none is to be compared to 
condemning, an innocent person; and it is better to acquit a 
thousand guilty persons, is one of the maxims that the parliament 
has most religiously observed/’ &c. But the president’s eloquence 
wtw unable to obtain at that time the boon he* asked ; it w^as left 
for the Constitu3nt Assembly to reform this vicious and barhai'oiis 
rule ill Frane€! Not only did that body admit the accused to tho 
assistance of counsel, but they made it a duty on the judge to sec 
that the*prisoner lias counsel, if he has c^iosen none. This has 
been confirmed in both t^he Criminal Codes of |’rance. This gain 
alone almost worth a revolution. 
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ITraite du Suicide cm^dM dam see rfipjaarts avec la PMldso- 
phie, la Thdohgie, la MHeciiie et la Jum^dence. Pur 
Isolds Berfiiand. Oavrftge conroim^ pai* rAcauSmielttip^riale 
Paris. 18S^.* 

** jury retnmeil a veirdiot'^Died by ^ dt-tra Iwsd under 

X temporary josanit^." Buoh isfthe undeviainig fonnnla 
closidg^erery into'cas^ of snioide. Tbe law wluch for- 
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bids the rites of Christian Sepulture to all wlio liav^i voluntarily 
made away with themselv(jp, is fejt to he an absurd and* bdious 
law, and is eluded by ii fiction. Nay, evep those jurymen who 
do noi^wish to evade law by a fiction which will at, least pro- 
cure decent burial, and shield the unhappy survivors from an 
additional pang, are nevertheless, for tfteir own sakes, glad to 
pcfrsnade themselves, or to seem to persuade thenSelves, by a 
verdict, that the suicide, which fills them with horror, was tlie 
act of a miulmau ; an act only possible under the sudden incur- 
sfon of passions which, for the tifiie, deprived the victim of all 
bolf-control. The convenient formula of “ temporary inbauity” 
satisfies all parties. It eludes an absurdity, and it diminishes 
the horror of an event. 

Few readers will be disposed to cavil at such a compromise of 
conscience. Yet, if vre wish to understand this act of suicide, 
we must look it steadily in the face, unbiassed by collateral con- 
siderations : and in doing so, tho very first question which arises 
is precisely the question invariably answered in only one Avay by 
the English juryman. Is suicide the not of a madman? A 
inonienEs reflection assures us^ that it often is, and often is not, 
the act of a. madman. Insane men commit suicide, as tliey 
commit murder, theft, follies and extravagances ; hut we do not 
assign even/ murder, theft, folly or extravagance, to iusonily, 
nor should we assign every suicide to that* origin. Oasuists, 
indeed, are ready to prove that although, tlie insanity may only 
liave.beeii temporary, yet, during the passionate afflux of dcsjviir, 
reason was totally suh jierged ; the victim' had lost all power of 
self-control, all sense of moral responsibility, an<? for the time 
being, was truly insanA This is but casuistiy, howe^^‘r* On 
similar grounds every man must at times be collecT insane. 
Anger is brief madness. ^ Appetite is, brief modiiesa Fixed 
attention is brief madness. We are all madmen, w8R lucid 
intervals. Difficult as it may be, and is, to define the precise 
phenomena of insanity, the common sense of mankind suffices 
tor the broad distinction between tiiese who are sane and those 
who are insane ; and against su A common sense, casuistiy is 
powerless. Except, tiiorefote, •as athe evasion of a foolish law, 
nothfng is gained* by the verdict of ^‘temporary insanity,” and 
much is lost it* lu curious contrast with this verdici^ is the 
treatment of ahicide iuliiterature : the jifiyman always represents 
suicide as the act of a madman ; the poet and novelist always 
represent it as eitjier the deliberation, or the hespair, of one 
perfectly $ane. We propose in tois ariiole to dbnsider suicide 
under its principal laspeots, both in re^y^nd in fiction, in life' 
and literature ; and nl^reliminaiy, we sWl group all suicides 
into two gfout classes~ii^ the acts of SfOie, and the acts of insane 
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men, — giving onr attention •to the fir&t elusis only, and leaving 
the seVoncl to the couskleratipn of who specially concern 
themselves! witii inentul diseases. 

The wofk whidi we have taken a« onr telt, was chosen by tlie 
French Imperial Academy of Medicine as woiiihy of the prize 
which in 1848 Nvas pii»oiK>sed for public competition. It- is 
written by fBoetor of tlfe Faculty of Paris, and ie remarkable in 
at least one respect — namely, as a specimen of the imbecility 
which an Academy can delibemtely send forth to Europe bearing 
the token of its approbation. * Prize essays are rardy great ptA*- 
foiTuances ; but this prize essay has eminent imperfections : its 
badness rises to the licight of a quality ; its twaddle is superlative. 
Althongli written ])y a physician, and for a prize proposed by an 
Academy of Medicine, the physiological and pathological con- 
siderations which spontaneously present themselves on investi- 
gating the causes of suicide, are Wely touched on in this piizc 
essay, and when touched on, always in singular ignorance ; 
whei*eas the theological considerations, which, however impor- 
tant, are less within the physician s province. Dr. P>eriraud has 
elaborated with the emphasis of injihocility ; and it is this theo- 
logical prosing which jiistities the presence of the “ pnlf prcliini- 
na^/* in the guise of a letter of approbation from Cardinal 
Gbusset. We snspect that it was this theological fervotir wliicli 
de^fmlned the Aetademy to award the prize to a work having 
every fault such a wo 7 *k could possibly betray ; but whicli, by 
bdldJy attributing suicide to materialism niid irreligion,’.’ and 
by suggesting the sup|5ression of all free education as the grand 
preventive of laicide, was evidently one of thos(3 works invariably 
eonsidei^d by coiporato bodies Jis ‘‘usefu! to morals,” and const- 
auentlv worthy of all encoimigement. ” Not tlmt we arc to 
suppose the niemb(^rfii of, tile Acadcinj^ of Mcdiciiie individually 
in of priestly interference in education, or themsedves 

very vehemently opposed to materialism. Few of ihese gentle- 
men can be supposed to shoie Dr. Bertrand's opinions, or to 
think highly of his abilities. But the oiunions held by indi- 
viduals, and the opinions exp^-essed by them when acting in a 
body, are notoriously of very diferent complexions. -Your corpo- 
ra bodj^lias the strang^t belief iii the virtue of Ifes. What^may, 
be absurdity or tyranny becoi^s deviated docitrino in 
Ideas wliieli in *priv.ate fire scorned ae old ^vomen’s tales, 
Qs demgning artifices of prices, suddenly bo- 
coidbe^^fi^y of pubjie’eneoura^^^ent, beemui^ ntiles mix moenrs. 
Dr. l^^aud, or metmseiously, lias'^pandered to this 

bor^r^. weakncee,. the prize* The reader of his 

worik wyi i^m a of his <%©mty, or his intellect. 

We ate disj^ed to believe him sincere he is, tmdenxhbly, inept. 
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‘ Tho first and most important q^^estion. Dr. Bertrand thinks, 
relates to the criminality of suicide. ‘‘ If it be not a crinv;^’ ho 
say», '^it loses in our eyeJ every *kiiid of interest, and scarcely 
merits attention.’* This is an OldjBtuley *view of tlie subject 
which few will share. Madness, disease, and death hre surely 
not crimes ; yet to the physician and philosopher tliey have their 
intorest — an interest greater even than that of the greatest crimes ; 
the phenomena in themselves, and the metliods of alleviation and 
prevcmtion, arrest our notice ; and why may not these things arrest 
n% when, insi^ad of madness or disease, they relate to s^uicide 
So far from tho criminality of suicide (to which Dr. Bertrand de- 
votes Ids first book) being the most important of the questions 
demanding an answer, it appears to us as remote from the real 
importance of tlie s\il>jcct jih if a writer on Insanity, or on Disease, 
were to employ his pages in establishing tho fatal consequences 
of the one, or the agony of the other. I'nic it is, tliat legislators 
liavo taken tho subject \Yithin tlieir iidministmtion in refusing 
Christian burial; hut, properly considered, it matters little 
wliother we call suicide a crime or not, seeing that the criminal 
cannot ho punished. TIk^ indignity of a Inirial in unconsecratod 
ground is assuredly little capable of deterring a man from com- 
mitting the crime; and for theso reasons: either he is a man of 
strong religious ('onvictions, such as would make this idea of 
unconsecrated luiriiil a terror to him, or he js a mdn having no 
such Apprehensions. In the one case, groat as the terror may he 
supposed to bo, it will be inoperative, sirlce the very convictions 
from which the terror firings, will themselves dej^er him fronrthe 
sin of suicide ; aud if they have failed, it* his dcspijir has siloncetl 
them, it will luive dilficulty in conquering so compjiratively 
slight an obstacle us 1,110 burial ; in the other case, consecrated 
or unconsecrated ground will make little difference 4 o him. If, 
therefore, the legislator means punishihent as a detenii^g inffu- 
cnce, it is evident that suicide is a crime not pimisbabld, Ibr the 
criminal cannot be reached, others cannot be deterred/ 

Suicide is a sin, according to all theologians* How far tlie 
conviction of its being a sin has deterred or will deter men*, cannot 
be iistimatgji even approxim^tively. In Very sincere minds 
desjMiir has silen^ied the still small voice; in othere^tbe voice 
has doubtless preached resignation with effect. But we murt 
here set aside ttis infldence, as on element not to be accurately 
appreciated. It always escapes ue. We know that it must 
operate but its influence will not depend eolely»'on the strength 
of the oonvictionsi but on th{s,’tind on. tiie other oonditious of 
the patient s mind — on the deptl^ of his affiUotion, tho agitation 
of his passions^ i^ctuations of dnrix>ntiding oircamstance. 
No one will deny the^^eat influence which must neeessiirily he 
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exercised bv a profound couFiciion that suicide is a sin against 
Go(y^and yet this conviction will not, under certain conditions, 
prevent thp sin. • God forgive me is the last cry of many a 
heart about to huiTy Trom itsj intolerable anguisk Indeed, when 
we reflect^ bow strong is the primordial instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, we must admit that whenever a soul is stung with sorrow so 
intense, or depressed by ,shadows so gloomy, that this imperious 
instinct is set at nought, no other deterring influence will have 
much certainty of action. 

We nray call suicide a sin* without admitting the legislatot’s 
interference. It is an act which God must judge. He alone 
knows the wdiole. The legislator has only a corpse to deal with. 
Criminal or not, the man’s tragedy is played out now, and cannot 
be altered. But we who knew him, honoured him, loved him, we 
must form some judgment of his act, not only as affecting our 
memory of him, but as foreshadowing possible imitators, wlio, 
under circumstances somewdiat similar, may recal the manner of 
his extrication from difficulties which seemed inevitable, and 
from agonies which seemed unendurable. Much, therefore, does 
it concern ns, the survivors, rightly to judge his act, to appreciate 
its moral significance as an i?ct either imitablc or con definable ; 
and to do this, we must first endeavour to iinclerstund whut his 
act really was, 

In the abstract, /lyery one must condemn suicide. Excuse is 
only dei*ivable from the particular circumstances which produced 
the act;* on these depends the amount of pitying sympathy ex- 
tended to the victim. Cases sometimes pccur wdiich reduce the 
condemnation a minimum, and even transform it into appro- 
bation. <,Thus even the severe moralists^of the early Church — 
St. Amhiose, St. Jerome, and Chi7sosto‘ra, have absolved and 
applauded those women who committed suicide to preserve their 
chastityj' — applause which implicitly recognises the principle 
that self-destruction may be a virtue under certain circumstances. 
Less severe moralists will acknowledge that a man afflicted with 
an acute and incurable ’malady which renders existence one eon- 
tinu9us suffering, may be paijjoned if he seek relief in death, 
unless his life is of so much valp^ to others depending, on him that, 
for their ^ates, he ought courageously to endure the suffering. 
Nor can we think harshly of one who in the suddenness of some 
profound affliction leaps into eternity to foHoW those gone before. 
But suicide f^om cowardice — from wounded ‘Self-Iove — from 
miserable vanity-^an only exci^ the pitying scorn of lill. Un- 
happiiy> are the motives >hich determine the greater pro- 
portion ^jf^eliberate suicides, and it is to these attention should 
mainjyi^e given. We "name those ac^ deliberate which are 
determined by motives of reflection tatlicr than by irresistible 
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'passion, and thereby fall within the sphere of preveiitlhlc acts. 
It is idle* to attempt the prevention of suicides which ava deter- 
mined by^ insanity, or smlden passion. Theee are^ calamities. 
No one can bo forewarned against them. But an examination of 
the recorded cases of suicide leads the remarkable'conclusion 
thi^t, whereas the number referrible to |insanity is nearly thrice 
the number roferrible to any other cause, the passion of grief is 
the cause of a very small number, and violent anger causes the 
smallest of all. Thus, in the year 1S51, there were 3508 suicides 
i^M^orded in France, to each of wiiich the presumed motive was 
affixed. Out of these no less than 800 are set down to mental 
alienation; mul to that number we should add 70 coses of mono- 
mania, 30 of cerebral fever, and 54 of idiocy — all ranking under 
the general 1 lead of uncontrollableiiess, — which will make a total 
of 003, or more than a fourth of the whole oases. If we now 
examine the remaining cases, w'e find “ domestic quarrels" next 
in amount, being no loss than 385 ; while grief for the loss of 
children amounts to only 40, grief at their ingratitude or had 
conduct, to 10 : sudden anger, only 1. Next in importance to 
(h»mostic ([unrrels is the desire to escape Irom physical suffering: 
these amount to 3] 3. Debt hud eyibarrassment rank next — 203. 
Want, and the fear of want, 170. Disgust at life — which may 
properly he called low spirits — stands high,— 100; shame and 
remorse, very low, only 7. Thwarted love ^ shows 'only 91, and 
jealousy, S3. Losses at play, (> ; loss of employment, 26. 

Fallacious as ail such ligurcs must nedbssarily be, from the im- 
possibility of alwtiys assigning the real motive to act, they point 
with sLifficieiit distinctness to cei*tain general, conclusions: — first, 
that insanity is the ori^fin of by far the largest proportion^of eases; 
secondly, that, except* the dread of physical sutlermg,^tbe other 
large proportions are all of cases which belong to the deliberative • 
kind. And, ns it is the purpose of thb present ai*t.icle;J.o direct 
attention to suicide in Tiiterature ns well as in Life, let 4s remark 
on the extreme discrepam^y manifested between the lilerary con- 
ception of the causes of suicide, and the conception necessarily 
formed after a survey of the facts. In Literature it is always 
passion, ami passion of veh^m^iH sudden aflfiix, wliieh determines 
suicide: the agonies of despair or jealousy, the arrQ^^ pangs of 
remorse, or the dread appreliension of shame, are the only motives 
which the dramatist oy novelist ever coimeives. To Jose a mistress, 
and with that Ios$ to fling ajWay lifej-r-to burry inix) eternity as an 
escape from haunting remorse,, or coming shame, — these seem 
adequate motives ibr fiction. 'IiiLife tlie loss dof a mistress is 
home with greater equanimity; luid the remembrances of crimes, 
or the dread of shame^eem to exercise 'bfit a very small suicidal 
influence. 
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Eliiainftting the cases of insanity nntl sudden passion, wo find 
an immense mass of doHbemte. suioides. Tliose arising from 
domestic qparrete* point to social andMegal evils; tho rest point 
mostly to imaginary cVils : by which we do menu that tjiev ai'e 
not evils, but that tlimr peculiar ti>rcse is derived from apprehen- 
siveness*; and in so far t^ey are reflective. They are not like grief 
and physical poiii, which press witli sharp jEmgaish deep into the 
instinctive regions of our natui*e, rousing them to action ; hut 
nrimig from reflection, may he conquered or mitigated hy reflec- 
tion. Ah the worst they are but the glooms of distant horroro, 
the shado^YS of clouds which tlircaton, but may nevertheless pass 
over. The mind contemplates them till the distant seems close 
at hand, the possible seems about to burst into reality; and tliiis, 
hy the activity of terror, the evil wliich exists only in prospect 
becomes as pressing as though it weix) present. Bewildeml in 
this maze of dai*kness, all natural shapes become distorted ; the 
faee.s of men ai;e oppressions ; insults are gathered fi'om careless 
glances; scorn is seen lurking undm* sympathy; every hope 
vanishes ; ruins lie around ; there is but one issue — and that 
issue is tiirougli the gates of death. 

T’he suicide of Haydon, tl^e 2 >aifiter, which a few years nimte 
exalted so much pity and interest, may be taken as a good illus- 
tration o{ the ^'bwing pressure of imnginary evils. No one, 
calmly considering the matter, thinks poverty, under any of its 
emban*assments, the justification of suicide. No one will say 
th^^t want of public appreciation — keenly as the sell-love may 
feef it— could in^ itself have destroyed a man like Kaydon, ever- 
eonfident (to i|csolencc sometimes) iu his own genius, and accus- 
tomed: ti> consider himself in advance o£ liis age. Poverty lie 
had long been familiar with; embaiTasj^inents and debts had 
' harassed him for years, till they had lost their keen edge. ; oppo- 
sition t^om the critics, and want of due appreciation from tho 
public — Such at least as he demanded — were old stories to him. 
He liacl battled through these. He liiul gained a name; attaclicd 
'many friends. His strength was good. His spirit was high ; 
his hopefulness generally active. His delight, in work was 
unabated. How tiifen came h«3 s\|iccnmb at hist ? He suc- 
cumbed because his mind had* begun to dwell jipon distant evils, 
whicli had often loomed upon him before, but were looked 
pn^^ore ^ghily^ho-pefidly. The peoiil^r of his 

wa«: cdincident, perhaps, with some^ of body 

• which him fess able to behold the ferr^ sunshine. We 
to ^ point seldom »iioticed, yet ope. which universal 
experidi^ ratifies — namely, tlie immense influence of the physical 
mental condition,, producing suidida# in cases 
where, with a different state of beedth, only iiepressiou or grief could 
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%e proiluced. Who of hh cannot rcm^imher days when life was inex- 
presriihly sad, its hurdon almost too weaiy, —when Ihe J>orizon 
of our aftos was one hlaSk mass of cloud without Jhe fointost ' 
auroi'al streak, — ^wlien hope stirred nothing Vithin us, and reas(m 
with doliherate demonstration showed that no hope wis rational, 
no* extrication from the difficulties passible; nevertheless, after 
(lays passed under the shadow of such apprehensions, tlxe sun 
has risen one morning to find us bright, easy, confident, full of 
hope, quick in desire, strong in courage. A weight seems to 
Iftive been rolled fiom our hearts. » Yet nothing has ch(«Qgod the 
position of aflairs : our embarrassments remain, our enc^mies are 
as persistent, our friends as lukewarm ; nothing in the web of 
circumstance is changed — the change is wholly in ourselves. 
What yesterday seemed intolerable, is to-day spoken lightly of ; 
wlmt yesterday haunted ns with apprehensions, cannot to-day 
interfere with the enjoyment of a moiTiing walk. It was perhaps 
a congested liver, which liaving got righted at last, nt)W' renders 
tlie aspect of life so different. 

In the picture just drawn may ho seen a type of those condi- 
tions which often lead to suiedde, — the confluence of untow'’ard 
circumstance *with discnxlered liculth. Dclihcrate suicides are 
excessively rare? when the secretions are healthy. The physician 
would often avert a catastrophe when the moralist would preach 
without avail ; — a familiar fact, and one wljiph wumkl have been 
more fretpioiitly acted on, had tliere not been a systematic oppo- 
sition from many quarters to everything like a rational-inte^re- 
tation of the connexion betw^oen physical and moral phenomena. 
We expect, indeed, that many readers will he moi-«> or less affected 
by the incro statement-nJiut suicide cun depend on the s^p^te of the 
secretions; although these same readers would freely admit, in a 
general way, the influence of the bodily states oil the meutak 
states, and (laily perceive the cheerihg influence ' or 

wine. Nothing better exemplifies the extent of the opposition 
raised against physiokygical interpreti^ioiis of moral plienomeiia 
than the fact that Dr. Beitrand^ himself aphysi^an, actually omits 
the slate of health from his list predispoiaug causes of sijicidc. 
He* superficially touches an influence (rf age, sex, climate, 
profession, education, imitation, and physical piun, as causes ; 
but in th^ tluw^yinl pagefe devoted to the constitution,'* he 
merely say^^M^e liAlious temperament is more prone to suicide 
than any (>dier^ timt all temperaments are liable to succumb. 

Haydmfs journals funiish, we said, n very . instructive ex- 
ample of* delibcralive suicide/ i^erein tJie detenaining influence 
is an aceid^tal condition of health. They tell us, in Ma own 
exnpbatio Itogua^, hq>w gsseat a strilg’gle his life was, and bow 
hopefully gone througlr by him. Always in difficulty, »he is> often 
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deeply depressed, but the depressiou^nerer lasts long/ . His saa-*' 
guiue « temperament escapes from the gloom of apprehension. 
• Yet at hifi^ the ‘depression seems mSbre persistent, his.hefdth is 
evidently affected, and then circumstance is too powerful ft)r liini. 
Let us glahco at an entry or two in his journaL Here is one in 
May, 1844 , 

‘‘ 19th . — Sfi I sit looking at my picture, Uriel ancl Satan, I cannot 
help remembering the friends now go^e, who used to call iti on a 
Sunday and talk, and criticise, and cheer up — Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
George, \Vilkie, Jackson, Gcneml and Augustus Phipps.^ How all 
was hope, and novelty, and anticipation, — and after forty years of 
most anxious study 1 am again at it in just as much necessity, or 
more, as when I painted my first picture in 1806 — thirty-eight- years 
ago. Hardly any one now feels an interest in my proceedings ; yet 
]ny proceedings always do excite an interest, and my fate is not fnl- 
iilled. M}'' dear old friends are passed, and have led the way. After 
a few yeai’s I must follow them. The state of things is melancholy.’’ 

At the close of the year he says 

. '‘My position still is* solitary and glorious. In me the solitary 
sublimity of high ai’t is not gone. I still pursue my course, neglected, 
little employed, too happy if the* approval of my own conscience is tlie 
only 1 get for my labours, under the blessing of God.” 

Neglect, failure, poverty, embarrassments of various kinds luu e 

not daunted him. Here is another indication : — 

« 

“^February 4th. — In the grcate.st anxiety about money matters. 
Accommodation id the city out of the question. My friends with 
faces Jonger thairmy arm, croaking and foreboding. 

“ I havd lost three glorious days, painted Ijjardly at all, ancl have 
not sucoee^l in getting 57., with 627. to pay. I must up with my 
hew hicause without new large picture to lean on, 1 

if ieeerte^hg the worUy ‘ ^ ^ 

* « # # ^ 

“ 5th. — 0, 0, 0 ! I sat all day and looked into the lire. I must 
get up my third cauvas, or I shall go cracked ; 1 have ordered it up 
on Saturday, and then I’ll be at it. . 

“ Perhaps this parafysis was nak»e’s feposo. I eta^rdlike a^lbghy, 
and felt like one, A man who haS had^so many misfortuxies as I have 
gets frightened at leaving his family for a day.* 

— ^Thus ends the week ; by borrowing lOL of ^alfourd, 107. 
of TWentyman, 57. 10s. of my hatter, I contrived to satisfy claims for 
Jiexib week I must be at it again. Though I have Words- 
wdfthViand ibcD&ke’s head engraving I can sell neither, and though 
I have niotfhad ft farthing on my** lectures yet, I anl now revims^ a 
scOqihd ^ 

“ My two ^rorip) are done, a third canvas i^readj^, ani^ ^ if ,<toder 
tjiidl, 1 have yet to begin, cheerfully trusting in God):tii^'tol{eviAg 
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hy life conducted by Him, s(y that frcttn trials inflicted my genius is 
elevated more powerfully than from sunshine and luxury*^ * « 

This piciture of the fdil^ painter staring all Jny at the lire, like 
a haby/paralysed by^the sense of diflicufties, yet the next daV 
cheerfully trusting in God, is very strildng ; we shall now see 
him, only a few weeks later, under similar embarrassments, give 
way. He has exhibited liis two pictures in the Egyptian Hall, 
where Tom Thmnb is drawing crowds, and where few visitors 
go to see the pictures. Failure under such circumstances would 
be painful to every artist ; yet sbrely to one who thought so 
highly of art, it was in itself far less humiliating than his pre- 
vious failures at Westminster Hall, where his cartoons were 
neglected for the cartoons of other painters ? There could be no 
rivalry between him and Tom Thiiinb. Tf tJie public was 
curious about Tom Thumb, and not eager to see Haydon s higli 
art, a sarcasm or two would, in other days, or under other cir- 
cumstances, have relieved liis mind. It is interesting to read his 
reflections on lieariug of Colonel Gurwood’s suicide : — 

“ Good lieaveiis ! Gurwood has cut his threat. The man who had 
headed the forlorn hope at Ciudad Ilodrigo — the rigid soldier — the 
iron-nerved hero, had not morale to resist the relaxation of nerve 
brought on by his over-anxiety about the J)uke*s Dispatches. 

“ Where is the responsibility of a man with mind so easily affected 
hy body? Eoniilly, Castlereagh, and Gurwood 

Let us, ho\vever, follow the tragic s|ory as he has told it, 
witli its fluctuations, and strange gleams of liopcfuIilCss piul 
strcngtii : — ■.> 

“5tl.. — Came home in^excruciating anxiety, not being able to raise 
tlio money for my rent :|pr the Hall, and found a notice froinP a broker 
for a quarter’s rent from Newton, my old landlord for twenty-two 
years. For a moment my brain was confused. 1 had piid him half ; 
and therefore, there was only lOi?. left. * 1 went into the^ipainting 
room in great misery of mind. That so old a friend should have 
chosen such a moment to do such a thing, is painful. After an hour’s 
dulncss, my mind suddenly fired up, with a new background for 
Alfred. I dashpd at it, and at dinner it was enormously improved. I 
makp a sketch to-morrow ; then btgfn to finish Mth the Saxon lioble. 

“ 0th. — I Vent out yesterday* to^look for my employer, to make 
him pay me 3W. X(5«. I had just received a lawyer’s lettdr, the. first 
for a long tuD&l I oa%d on the lawyer, an amiable man. He pro- 
mised to try% get me time. I came honle— my exhibition bringing 
nothing— a, lawyer’s letter— my landlady’s 30/. for pent at. the Halt 
impaid^I 'camc honie with greaji pain of mind ; ydfc would any man 
benevej.as I waittd^in tlio lawy$r’i chambm, the whole background 
of Alfred. Hartied into my head? I dwelt on it, foi^saw its 
dnd cam^ home in ^rrow;%delight, anxiety, dnd anticipation. I set my 
r^p^tto Vith -a. disgust, and^>yet under irresistible impulse. In coming ;." 
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iato the parlour, tls® coolr, wImjbc i had not been able to paj;' 
banded jne a card from a broker, sajrmg" ^ daSed for a quarter’^ rent 
from Mp. !]|revrfcoik I felt my heart hnftri confused, as I 
. foresaw iniin, misei^y, aind a prison ! It was bwtrng.ibe slandard I 
“ This i£» ten^p* . T went oA witii nay palette in a* giddy fidget. 1 
brought it out, and at great work^ rejoiced inwardly at the 

coming background. Bi:rcn^ boratn^ harassed , and confused, fell ilito 
a deep slumoer, from which 1 did not awake for an hour. I awoke 
cold, the fixe . but 1 ftew at my picture, and dashing about like an 

inspired devil, by three liad arranged and put in the alteration. 

“ I din£d, expecting an execution every moment, and retired to relt 
in misery.” 

Again : — 

‘‘23pd. — ^Awoke at three, in very great i^ony of mind; and lay 
awake till long after five, affected by my position. Prayed God, as 
David did, and fell asleep happier, but still fearing. 

“ I took the original sketch of Uriel, and went to my landlord and 
asked him to buy it in vain. At last, 1 offered it to him if he would 
lend me 1/. to pay an instalment, where failure would have been cer- 
tain ruin. He assented, and I left a beautiful sketch. I then came 
home and darted at m^ picture. I have done a great deal this week 
under all circumstances, and advanced the . masses of drapery for my 
Jury. There lie Ai’istides and Nero, unasked for, unfelt* for, rolled up 
— -Ariatides, a subject Raffaele would have praised and complimented 
me on! Goo^ God ! — and 111?. 11s. iSd. loss by showing it !” 

On the 11th of tile next month he writes : — 

“ nth. — I have 157. to pay to-morrow, without ;a shilling. How I 
shall manage to get seven hours* peace for work, and yet satisfy my 
creditors, Heav^^only know's. . , 

‘‘307. Newton on the 25th. 31Z. 17^. Newman, same day. 
26Z.. 10p.*Coutts, on the 24th. 29Z. iQe. GiUotts, on tlie 29th. 
17Z, lOsf. to baker, — in all 136Z. 14 p. lOJ. this month, witlx only 

18p. in the house; nothing^ coming in, all received; one large picture 
patfitingj^Und three more getting ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In 
God alone I trust, in humilitv.*’ 

* * #*'# ,' m # 

‘‘^loth. — ^Passed in great anxiety; finally painted the background 
in the sketch, after harassing about to no purpose in the heat. 

** l6th. — I sat front two till hvb staripg at my picture like an hliot. 
My brain pressed down by anxiel^ and anxious loc^ of my dear Maiy 
am children, whom I was compelled % inform. 1 ^ned, ^ter having 
' 1 ftileed.i!^n<y on all our silver, to keep us fipm want incase of acci- 
dents.*^ 

0|L ^<3ife Htfiewe find him still keeping tip his confidence, 

— i' * • . 

Mary, with a woman’s passiom wishes me at once 
to st^ payuM^, and close fhe whole thing.^1 wm not. I will finish 
' my six, ux^er l3ie blessing of God ; redtiee my expenses ; and hope ^ 
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hfa mercy will not desert me, .but briijg me through in health and 
vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul, to the end. In Him alone I 
trust. Let my imagination faeep Columbus before jny mind for ever. 
O God, bless- my efforts with success, through c'^rv variety' of fortunCj 
and support my dear Majy and family. * Amen.’* ,» 

The evening of that day Sir Bobert l^el sends him 601, ; yet 
these are the subse(]u^t entries : — - ,, 

“ 18th. — 0 God, bless me through the 6vils of this day. Great 
anxiety. My landlord, Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quarter’s 
rcMt in thy face, but none from me.’ •! appointed to-morro\w night to 
see him, and lay before him every iota of my position. Good-hearted 
Newton ! 1 said, ‘ Don't put in an execution.’ ‘ Notliing of the sort,’ 
he replied, halt* hurt. 

“ I sent the Duke, W ordsworth, dear Fred, and Mary’s heads to 
Miss liaiTott to protect. I have the Duke’s hoots and hat, and Lord 
Grc3'’’s coat, and some more heads. 

“ 20tli. — 0 God, bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 

“ 21st. — Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

“ 22iul. — God forgive me, Amen. 

Finis 

of 

D. It. Haydon, 

* Stretch me no longer on tliis rough world. 

Tlio paper wdiich he wrote jubt before committi.^g suicide is 
clear, decisive, explicit, and without any trace of insanity. If 
wo ask how from the courage of the 17 th he relapsed. into the 
despair of tlic 22iid, we can think of but one answer — the 
change in his own lioalUi? wdiieh made what Dqfore had been 
gloomy, now become intolerable. But bo that ns it niay,^ there is 
one point we W'ould cal^lestly impress upon tlie reader, one 'wliich 
w'ouhl have probably saved Haydon, and consequently may help 
to save any other wretched man >Yhoso ^ippreheiisive terrors are 
growing upon liim. Let us bo allowed for u moment VS assume 
that the reader is in such a condition. He is materially in that 
conflux and convergence of untoward circumstance, and morally, 
in that appreheii.sive condition wrhich suffers liim to see no other 
escape from ’intolerable evils'. I^han suddOn death. He has 
anxiously reviewed his whole situation: bankruptcy, poverty, 
disgrace/ await him. Light breaks from no distant quarter. 
There is nowhere heljv His wife and children will be dragged 
with him into inevitable distress. He sees the wdiole army of evils 
marshalled before him, and all tho .avenues ope]>"’tlirough which 
they will reach ,hiin. He has» ^culated every ghance, and sees 
that the dreaded result is certain. Auived at this point in. his 
deliberations he has reacted tlie terminus of apprehension ; and 
here, consequently, reason may effectively establish the first 
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bulwark, iij tlie sliape of (v restraining influence, strong in pro*- 
poiiion to the strength with which the idea is concekecL Tliat 
idea rests pn tin? basis of previous experience. On many critical 
and trivial occnsioifs ho w’ill remember tfiat.the events rarely 
arrived in their /orc6•ee^^ on/cr, and still more rarely brbuglit their 
foreseen consequences.^ Human beings are always forecasting 
their lives^and always finding every ‘episode unlike what l)ad 
been forecast. They cannot plan the most ordinary party of 
pleasure with any certainty of the result ; if weather turn oul. 
fine, tentper may spoil it. From picnics to ministerial (JombiiKi- 
tions, men are ever seeing their anticij)ations unrealized. j\Joi*e 
especially is this the case with all those castle- building schemes 
in which an eager imagination makes the future plastic to its 
wishes. There are times when the horizon is r<idiant. The man 
seems standing in the confluence of prosperities. From evej v 
avenue he sees good foriune approaching. He can almost reckon 
uj) the items of his prosperity, and can calcuhite the sums to be 
paid to his account.* The days pass, but tlio foreseen events do 
not arrive, at least not as he foresaw them. His fortune may lx* 
as great, or even greater, hut it is always different. The order of 
events is different, the consequences unlike those which were 
foreseen. It may be that the events do not arrive at all. lie 
was rich yesleiday, and to-day the hank stopped payment. 11(' 
relied on the stea(J§ist friendship of one ^Yho has died suddenly, 
or has fled to America. One by one all the radiant spaces on the 
horizou 'have become clouded over, and lie is now anxiously gazijig 
for :i streak hluo sky. Yesti'rday he was corfain of happi- 
ness ; to-day t^.e certainty has vanished ; to-morrow it will per- 
haps have turned into despair. ^Ty bosirmi s lord sits lightly on 
its throne," says Itoinco ; and the next moment tlio news arrives 
‘ of Juliet's death. 

This •trite experience ’of the instab'ility of human happiness 
has an obverse aspect which should give consolation in moments 
of affliction. Tlus same uncertainty wliicli attends our foro(*ast- 
ings of success and happiness, equally attends our forecastings of 
failufe and misery. The radiance is not more liq.blc to ho over- 
clouded, than the darkness is to bp i3,Tadiated. We cannot fopjscc 
truly; we, can only imagine something ihsii may occur ; and these 
imaginations are always wrong, if not as to the event itself, yet 
as to the degree in which the event will affect us. Lot the woVst 
he foresees an\YC, it will reach tlie victim as something very dif- 
ferent from what he imagined. The crash arrives ; notliing could 
— nothing did owei’t it ; it is he^ifc,‘aud he is a*haggar. His wife 
and children are beggars. Nay, worse than all, he is disgraced : 
deeds come to light wflifch cause him,. to bhish deeply wbon 
revealed, although he blushed but slightly, perhaps, in doing 
them.^ Everything, then, ^lat Jic dreaded has arrived ? True : 
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but not as ho feared it. Now he^ is face to face with it, the 
terror vaoishos. His strength is greater, and his*sorJiaw less. 
Ihinkvuptcy, if painful, is fJund to*be endurable.* Poverty turns out 
a coTiipaiKitivcdy slight evil — considerably less than a toothache. 
Kvcii Ihe shame agtiinst which sensitive pride revolted, is not so 
terrible as imagination pictured it, althojigh, being an intellectual 
ptlin, and indefinite in its nature, imagination conliufues to exer- 
cise a control over it. IMen do not look their scorn at him as ho 
puss(‘s. His wife and children do not shrink from him, but cling 
^vitli closer fondness, consoling him for the neglect *of others. 
The dog licks his bond as before. The tradesman is as cap-iii-hand 
for custoiu. 'J'ho heart still beats, and Heaven is above all. 
There is no need for despair. A few years ol' honest labour may 
repair the loss ho has sustained. Meanwhile those years may be 
swootenod by such affection as it is in his nature to call forth, 
and hy such enjoyment as he is capable of. There has hceii pain, 
hut there has been more of Inippiness. Nay, oven should the 
shrinking self-love carry its pain to tlic grave, and the memory 
of the catastrophe overshadow his remaining years, ho lias still 
th(^ consolation of Iiaving ])urchasod lifo^)y enduring thus much 
pain, and lias fnltillcd seriou^^ responsibilities to those (lepoiident 
on him. In tliis simple fact, that wo cannot accurately foresee 
lln.‘ future, lies a veliigo from despair. * 

‘‘The Oi*ocks said grandly in their tragic phrase — 

‘ Let no one be called bappy till his death.’ 

To which I add — ‘ Let no ouc till his death 
lie called unhappy.’ ^ 

^Vheu the wretched ](tary Wolstonccraft paced uj) and down 
Ihiluoy Pvitlge, snlferjng the rain to wet lier garments tlfovnnghly, 
so that tliey might nut prevent lier sinking in the her life, 

seemed cheerless, and without a ray of hope ; yet this hour was, 
in truth, the turning point in her existence, and front* it dated 
the most perfect bliss she had ever known — a period of wedded 
ha])])inc'ss and earnest work. Could other miserable creatures 
only bring themselves to believe in a future which they cannot 
foresee, suicide would never ho^iMiherateJij «ommitted. 

arc ‘fully aware of \hd uiipossibility of giving hope to a 
hopeless mind. Wo do not,pretend that a man can reason him- 
self into cheerfulness^. Melancholy depression results even more 
from a physical thaii^froin a mental condition. But reason, if 
not omnipotent, is to some extent influential. |fi the proportion 
in which despair js reflective,. luope may be reflective; that is to 
say, in as far as depression of sp/rits results from a review of cir- 

• ♦ • « Aurora Leigh .” 

[VoL. LXVIII. No. CXXXIIL]— ISfcw Series, VoL XII. No. I. F 
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oumstances, and an appreliei^ion of future results, it may bo 
combated by a general philosophical conclusion, whioJi shows 
how inevitably the* survey and jfpprehehsion must err, and how 
unhkely it is that th(^ future, which seems .so terrible, should 
turn out as we foresee it Whenever a man is about to co'mmit 
suicide, deliberately, to e^ape from a network of terrible circum- 
stances, a vivid conception of the fact that this network will really 
be woven into quite other meshes, large enough for escape, large 
enough for the access of assistance — a conception that ivhat ho 
dreads wilt* not be realized, — mt*y stay his band, and suffer him to, 
, await the result And hero anotl)er consideration presents itself 
in intimate connexion with the foregoing : one which, if taken up 
by the mind, may give serenity and resignation to many a trou- 
bled epoch of life, ft is this : — We foresee events in the mass, 
but they reach us in detail. Our strength, which would indeed bo 
hopeless against the mass, quietly conquers it in detail. 'Fo walk 
a thousand miles seems an impossible feat ; yet a few weeks of 
\ our daily avocation carries us over more ground without fatigue. 

’ In the course of every year we eat a ton and a half of solid 
food, and think nothing of it, hut are startled on learning the 
amount. And so it is wilh troubles,' punishments, deprivations : 
they reach us singly and at intervals; we foresee them in the 
mass, and despairingly ask — How am I to meet tins overwhelming 
loud. Men of inacjiyc imaginations move amid untoward cir- 
cumstances with little trouble. They dispose of each dilliculty 
as iJt^ arrives, and are frot apprehensive of what may remain 
behind. Imugino^ve men, on the contrary, have tlicir appr(’lu'ii- 
bions stimulated«hy each arrival : and to tlumi our argumeut is 
specially addressed. They may reinstate 4hcir vigour of resist- 
ance by recognising the fact, that the aruiy of evils wliicli over- 
awes them, cKnnot, as an army, overwhelm them ; but must, in 
the natuMj of things, attack them by ones and tw^os in separate 
intervals, under greatly altered circumstances ; so that the mass 
of gunpowder which seemed so formidable is scattered iiilo snuill 
heaps and grains, some of them not exploding because damp, 
others, blown away by the wind, and those wliicli do explode ouly 
creating damage, not ruin. * \ , 

Three sources of prevention* and only three, are thus ilis- 
coverable; and these, of course, only* affecting cases of dcliberato 
suicide : religious conviction, giving resignation or hope ; intel- 
lectual convictiqn of our inability rightly to foresee events and 
results;’ and lastj though not least, medical treatment. Wl)ere 
those are powerless, it is idle to ifope that legisiatjve enactments 
will avail. We have, however, already seen that by far the 
greatest number of casesj* ft referrible to^insaifity ; and even in 
cases which have all the marks of deliberation, there is some- 
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times a certain intensity of appreliensiveness, a disfiascci activity 
of the imagination in picturing consequences,* whicl^ renders the 
patient jvs helpless^ as the monomaniac. -• Such is the case re- 
conh'd l>y Tlufeland of a tradesman aged two-and- thirty, who, 
having lost his money, and being yeglected by his family, 
resolved to starve himself. From the 12th to the jr}th of Sep- 
tember, 1818, he roamed about the country and woods. He 
then dug a grave for himself,* and remained in it till the 3rd 
October, when he was found by aq innkeeper. He still breathed, 
after eighteen days' abstinence, but expired immediately after a 
little bouillon had been forced down his throat. On his person 
they found writing-paper containing a sort of diary written in 
pencil. The following extracts will be read with interest : — 

loth Sept. — The generous philantlu*opist who may find my corpse 
is requested to bury me, and to repay himself for the trouble by my 
clothes, iny purse, my poc^kei-book, and knife. 1 have not committed 
suicide, hut I die of starvation, because wicked men have deprived luo 
of u)y fortune, and 1 do not choose to he a burden on my friends. It 
is unnecessary to o])eu my ])ody, since, as t have just said, 1 die of 
starvation. ’ 

“ 17th Sept. — What a night 1 liavc passed! It has rained; I am 

wet through. J have been so cold - • 

18th Sept. — The cold and the rain forced me to get up and walk ; 
my walk was feeble. Thirst made me lick up “the water which still 
rested on the mushrooms. How nasty thaj; water was ! 

“ Sept, — The cold, the length of the nights, and the sligh^fness 

of my clothing, whicli makes me feel the cold more»keonly, luive given 
me g'reat sii liering. ' 

‘‘20tli St*pt. — III my .stomach there is terrible commotioit; .hunger, 
and above all, thirst, beconui more and more frightful. For three days 
there has been no rain. If I could but lick the water f/Om the mush- 
rooms now ^ 

“21st Sept. — Unable to endure the tortures of thirst, I crawled 
witli great labour to an inn, wlicre I bought a bottle of beer, which 
did not quench my thirst. En the evening I drank some water from 
the pump near the inn where I bought the beer. 

“ 23rd Sept.*— Yesterday I coyld scarcely move, much less ‘write. 
Thirst made me go to the imn/p ; ^lic water was icy cold, and made 
mo sick. I had convulsions until evening. Nevertheless* 1 returned 
to the pump. * 

“ 2Gih Sept. — My legs seem dead. For three days I . have been 
unable to go to the pump. Thirst increases. My, weakness is such 
that 1 could not trace these lines till to-day. • 

“ 20th Sept.-—! •have been uiia\>le to move. It» has rained. My 
clothes are not dry. No one would believe how much I suffer. 
During the rain <^ome drops fell into* iny mouth, wdiich did not 
quench my thirst. Yesterday I saw a peasant about ten yards from 
me; I saluted hiin;<||he returned my salutation. It is with great 

• • F» 
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regret I die; ^vant has forced lie; nevertheless, 1* pray for death. 
My father* pardon lym, for he kngws nottwhat he does. Weakness 
and^ convulsiolis prevent^ my writing more. I feel this is the last 

In this tragic case the yipprehension of poverty became a fixed 
idea, which Resulted in afilicting the man with all tlie worst 
extremities of poverty. Fearing to die of want, he starved him- 
self. 

The story of tlie German ryithor, Kleist, is far from, clear^ 
in its motives, and is siiificiently striking to deserve telling here. 
He had long familiarized himself with the thought of suicide ; 
spoke repeatedly of it to his friends, as we have been informed, 
and more than once proposed to a friend that tliey should destroy 
themselves in company. This seems to betoken monoinnniu; 
yet, what shall we say to Ins companion, Erau Vogel, who was 
not his mistress, but only his friend, yet who, suffering from an 
incurable malady, consented io the proposal of the poor and 
iiiiserablo Kleist, and died with him. They quitted Ik'iiin for 
Potzdam togetlier. At ‘the inn they wrote on the same sheet of 
paper tlicir separate declarations ef their intention (a letter 
which wc were permitted to see, but which has never been 
printed), and retired for the night. Early the next morning 
they rose, took a cup of coffee, and tlien went to the brink of 
a pond in the iieighbdurhood, where they shot themselves. The 
sensatioi) .produced throicghout Germany by this act has not yet 
altog^ethcr subsided, and has given rise to nuuiy conflicting 
commentaries. jKleist w’^as, perhaps, insane, and' Frau Vogel, 
fascinated by his eloquence and resolutir^n, suflbrcMl herself to 
be dragged with him to the perpetration pf an act which pro- 
mised releasotfrom pain. 

‘‘La vie cst un vctemcnt,” says 3>cilzac, opigrammatically ; 
“ quaiid ?i est sale, on le hrossc ; quand il cst troue, on le 
raccommode ; mais on reste vetu tant qu on pent.” There are 
few existences in which the sum of pleasures does not greatly 
surpass the pains ; and however impatient of pain the sensitive 
organization may bdi^that very* sensitiveness, whi6h makes the 
impatience^ also makes tlie enjo^meht proportionately greater. * If 
to such purely personal egoistic considerations be added tliosc 
which necessarily issue fjom our relations, to others — to those 
who Jove us, who cling to us, who tu*e in anyway dependent 
on we shallf he forced to admit that suicide is not only an 
act of fplly^ but, a moral crimc,j^that is to say a crime which, if 
not amenable to a legal tribunrfi, is amenable to 'the tribunal of 
conscience. The weighs of the crime must in (^ach 'separate case 
be estimated by the circumstances whic.li suiTound it : on the 
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one hand by the mental and bodily condition of thg sufferer, and 
on the 6tlier by his social relations and responsibilities. No 
one will Jiarshly judge the motlier who, on seeing ^tlie corpse of 
her tHily child dragged from the river, plunged intg that river, 
and in it stilled the clamorous anguish of her heart. I'ar other- 
wise is 4 with those who, in fretful irnpatience, in momentary 
fear, in mere bravado, or in despicable desire for notoriety, hurry 
themselves from the world. Yet there are many such suicides. 

There have been periods when suicide was thought a nohle 
‘tiling. Especially has this been tfie case in certain con'upt epochs 
of Litenitiiro. Theories of suicide have led to practice. In 
Home, the Stoical writers Uniformly considered it a virtue. 
Seneca abounds in fine aphorisms in j)raisc of it; and men 
socking a new excitement in suicide as a relief from the lassitude 
of debauch, easily practised this virtue. That the Uedium viUe 
was considered by the Homans in the time of the emperors a 
reasonable and legally sufficient motive,” says Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ appears 
from the ‘ Digest,’ iii. 2, 11, fi; from the ‘Codex,’ ix. oO, 1 ; and 
Irom sc'voral other texts.”^* The Homtyi decree, Mori licet cui 
riverc mm placcatj cxpres,scs tlio conviction of that age. In 
Cliristiau countries the act lias always been regarded with Jiorror, 
except by an occasional individual, who “diillied with the faint 
surmise,” and speculatively brought liimself to consider it a fine 
tiling. But neither liorror nor admonition have sufficed to 
prevent it. AVhether suicides really be on tlie increase, as many 
writers assert, nr whether that increase be only fallacious, the 
larger amount arising from the enormous inerjjase in the popula- 
tion furnishing the caaiife, we cannot say. ])r. Bertrand, in want 
of a deelamalfon agafAst education and materialism, lies no doubt 
on the subject, lie* seeks evidence iu that copious resource of 
blockheads — uncritical jiiUitistics : — 

“ Voigi, du roste, quelqucs donn&s statistiques qui mieta que mes 
paroles, prouveront Tctat progressif du suicide : — 

A Paris on comptait de 1794 a 1804 — 107 per annum. 

„ „ 1804 „ 1823—384 „ 

„ ‘ „ 1930 „ 1835-^-^82 

* „ • „ • ‘^1895 „ 1840—486 

* • * 

JTe continues the list, and then says that other countries offer 
the same desolante progression. It will give the reader an idea 
of the sagacity of this Dr. Bertrand if we add, that not only 
does he omit from his calculation the progressive increase in 
the population ‘during tlio&c**ycars, wdiich alone would com- 

* Notes to the Auginentis,” in the nevf eHition of Bacon’s Works, i. 723. 
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pletcly change tlie aspect of Hfe statistical tables^ but in the very 
table quqted t»y lum stand tliese figure|f — 

In il^raiice, during 1819, fhere were 3583 suicides. 

„ „ ‘ 1850 „ 3500 „ ' . 

» * „ 1851 ,, 8o98 

That is to say, there wa^aii increase of 13 one year, and of U 
tlie next — ^wkioh increase is quoted as evidence of the d^aolante 
progression of the crime, no account of tlie increase of population 
being given. 

Statists 'have attempted, but\Yithout success, to fix the ago af • 
which most suicides are committed. 13ut after infancy, all ages 
have their examples ; no age can be said to have lugubrious emi- 
nence in this matter. Esquirol thought the “ ago of suicide” was 
between 20 and 30 ; Cazauvielh thought it was hclw^een 50 and 
60; Etoc-Bemazy between 80 and 60. Others have fixed on diffe- 
rent periods, and all with “ lists” to back tbeir arguments. 1 1 was 
reserved for the sublime ineptitude of Dr. Dcrtnnid ‘‘ to combine 
the various statistical results,” and assign “the jieriod between 
SO and 60 as that which exhibited the greatest amouni of suicide,” 
it never occurring to that stupid pljysieian that the number of 
human beings included between such limits is enormously 
greater than the number included in any of tlie oilier periods 
named, lliis is somewhat as if a man undertaking to ascer- 
tain which capital in Europe funiished the gi’catest amount 
of suicide, were ** to eomhimi the various statistical results,” and 
declare that the greatest amount was jn’oduied in the french 
empire. The following table gives the proportion U'^signablt' to 
various ages in*30/d0 suicides cominifc?d in Erance, during 
1843;— . 

• IP 


Under 16 

years of age * . . . 

. 15 

From 


to 21 % . . . . 

. 147 


21 

» 80 

. 4S1 

7J 

30 

„ 40 

. 540 


40 

» 60 , 

. 647 


60 

„ 60 

. 606 

99 

60 

„ 70 

.. 8«4 

99 

70 

„ 80 'e . • • • • 

. 170 

-*9 

80 

and upwards , . 

. 20 


. 110 



Total 

3020 


To this*|able of much value we ought to have the 

amoupk^of popultj^aon ; we ougW 'to know, for instance, how 
ma^^ctogenaxians were living in 1843, to furnish 20 suicides. 
Wd^fiiow that^ 20 is ^ large proportional aipounifwhen compared 
witii'147, the^ambuut furnished by those living at the ages of 
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from 10 to 21. And this large pwportion is enough to overturn 
the proposition advance^ by Dr. Bertrand, — that the greater 
number gt suicides occurs between the ages of 20 anl 00, because 
mau is then assailed by passions and wants whi 9 h develope 
imperious desire for their satisfaction: — -“De 20 a J30 ans Tamour, 
hi jalousie, Ten vie, le- concubinage, Taddltere, la paresso, la liber- 
tinage, font do nombreuses victimes dans les viH’es.** Yet if 
Dr. T3ertraud will turn to the tables he himself has printed, 
setting forth the causes of suicide, he will find that those causes 
are rarely , lamouv, la jalousie* Vemie, &c. It is; however, 
characteristic of the loose logic, and the incompetence of this 
writer, tlnit after remarking on the great number of octogenarian 
suicides, ho proceeds in the next paragraph to assign the vivid- 
ness of the passions and desires between the ages of 20 and 60 
as tlie chief cause of suicide. 

If we are unable at present to determine the influence of age 
upon suicide, we are somewhat nearer the mark with respect to 
sex. In spite of the greater predisposition of women to in- 
sanity, and the greater amount of suicides whicli proceed from 
insanii y, women much seldgmer destroy thenisrdves tlian men do. 
Esfpiii’ol estimates the proportion as 1 to 0. Dr. Bertrand thijiks 
that this is owing to women being more religions than men; 

‘‘ they draw from their religious convictious and observances a 
for('e of resignation wliicli enables them better to support the 
sorrows of life.*’ It is much more probable that the cause lies in 
the greater timidity of women, and their greater power of passive 
endurance, botli of bodily and mental pain. If religion really 
were the operating inStience, we should find that in all cases 
suicide bears a dcfiuiib and constant proportion in boflj sexes to 
the amount of religious conviction and observance — the sceptics 
and indifferentists furnishing the cases, the trul^' pious being 
quite excluded. But this is not the fact. We have already said 
that religious conviction must have its influence. It saves a 
per centage. To attribute more to it is to overlook tlie plainest 
facts. Nay, Dr. Bertrand himself, in the succeeding paragraph, 
quotes evidence to show that in rural districts the proportion of 
female male suicides is *3 to 4, instead of 1 to 8, as in towns. 
This does not trouble liim, however, for he boldly attributes it to 

the greater laxity of religious conviction in the rural districts," 
—a statement whibh the reader will receive with surprise. 
Having thus satisfied the one pre-occupation of his mind, and 
having once more adduced reli^ous observane© as the sole cure 
for suicide, l>r. *Bertrand is left to notice soiAe other facts re- 
specting peasant women, which the reader will probably consider 
,as bearing more directly on the case; namely, the hariiships . 
endured by the women, the cares of widowhood, above alV 
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the niodificaiion of their natiife, which approximates them more 
to the eiiaracter, manners, and jvants the men. He touclies 
these poiuts'e^uite incidentally, and concludes his section on the 
iufluenoe c^f sex with this amazing propoSition : — “ Le • sexe, 
considere comme predisppsant an suicide perd done toute influ- 
ence H cote du sentiment rcligieux.*’ He has overlooked t]>e 
effect of timidity ; and that, because the women of rural districts 
are notably more courageous than tlie women of towns, they 
must to that extent be without one restraining influence. 

The influence of Professions on suicide has not been accurately 
traced ; partly because, in all the tables we have seen, the one 
important element is omitted which would show the number of 
individuals included in each profession. Thus Dr. Bertrand, in 
support of his strange opinion respecting the religious laxity of 
rural districts, has no difficulty in proving that the agricultural 
labourers furnish the largest amount of suicide ; but seeing that 
this class exceeds every other class by thousands and thousands, 
it is necessary to establish the proportion of suicides to the 
number of individuals, before any contdusion can bo of worth. 

The influence of climate has long been a favourite topic. 
Montesquieu attributed the vast amount of suicide in England to 
our fogs and mists, — an idea which speedily became popular, it 
was so plausible. There are, however, two objections to it: tlic 
first objection is that euicide is not so frequent in England as in 
France ; the second objection is that the most gloomy, foggy, 
misevabld 'season of the year, from October to* January, is the 
season which of all others furnishes the fewest suicides — very 
little more, indeed, than half the amo1r:fe;it furnished in May, 
June, and July, when fogs are rarely heard of. A somewhat 
similar proportion is observed in France.* In the year 184J1 the 
four quarters showed the following amouats : — 

January, !j 25 ; February, 230 ; and March, 280 suicides : in all 735 

April, 258 ; May 318 ; June, 334 „ „ 910 

July, 330*, August, 267 ; September, 207 „ „ 810 

October, 194 ; November, 198; December, 170 „ ^ „ 562 

It is curious to observe the ratio encreasing from TTecember'to 
July, whera the amount culminates, and then declines. Mdny 
theories have been suggested to explain these facts, but none of 
them are of much worth. ‘ Cabanis and Es'quirol consider the 
autunm. tq bo more favourable to the development of gastric 
maladies, which tfend to the pro^luction of suicide by the pro- 
found discourageiiient and ennui* ttiey engender. * Others again 
attribute the suicides of summer to the greater length of the 
day^ making the nights *sliotter, and thus robbing men of the. 
ne^^shment # sleep and repose. It is certain that there is a 
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correspondence between the length oMie days and tbc,amouiit of 
suicide ; biU the connexiorii between them has not yet* been 
detected, , ^ * 

Is education a pretSsposing cause ? " Dans tons le{\ pays du* 

monde/’ says Balbi, ‘‘ les suicides sont pluji communs la ou Tin- 
.strimtioii ost plus repandu^.*‘ True enough; but this is a coin- 
cidence, not a cause. In countries where there is mudli instruc- 
tion ihcre must necessarily be all the complex machinery of 
civilization, and wc know that barbarians seldom have recourse 
to suicide. But one might as welf say that railways produced 
increase of suicide ; or that wherever an Italian opera was found 
to flourish, suicide would be abundant. There is nothing in 
education, in itself, which could possibly act as a direct inlluenco 
in the produclion of suicide. Dr. Bertrand thinks otherwise. In 
education he sees a potent cause, and in education being placed 
entirely in the hands of priests he secs the only safety. Vet in 
Catholic countries where there is little education, and that 
little entirely in clerical hands, suicide is quite as frequent as in 
America. , 

The influence of imitation in Jkhe production of suicide, although 
it necessarily only reaches an individual case here and there, is 
apt to ex(5ite so much comment that its extent , becomes exagge- 
rated. We think little of a madman’s making away with himself; 
we think it not unnatural that affliction or deep-seated melan- 
choly should seek an escape ; but when t\ie motive seems to be 
purely one of imitiltion, we are so astonished, and so shbukedf” 
that the story produces a pi’ofound impression. Tii certain states 
of the mind, imitation is^fke a contagion, which seizes on the 
feeble with unerring selection. Many a man has perisl^ed, who 
would have lived on haA ho not heard of some recent suicide, or, 
it may be, read in some recent novel the tragic story df a hero’s 
despair. When the latter case occurs, there is an immediate 
outcry against Action and the dangerous tendency of literature; 
but it would be as reasonable to protest against bridges, because 
the fact that one unhappy wretch lias flung himself into the 
I'hamcs, suggests to other imh|ii)py wretches a way to escape 
their liiisery.* ^^Werther^' mtiyhav^ caused a few suicides, but 
only in the same way as The Robbers' made young nioblemen 
take to the highway; that is to say, it only spurred. the \rilling 
horse. Our actions tixh the results of sdeh complex forces, that 
it is difficult to assign a single motive. Imitationi as mere imi- 
tation, will powerfully influence yie acts of meif ; and suicides 
will consequent!/ often he the,res&t of imitation. • Sometimes a 
man, hearing of a ^suicide, suffers his mind to linger about the 
idea, as one which to hftn holds out a prospect of relief. He, 
who went before, was miserable like me; he is now at rest; the 
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weary hours no longer wer^gli upon him ; * the arrowy anguish 
piercefj him no more ; why should | not imitate his act, and rid 
myself of«this ifltolerable hiiAhen ? This idea becomes at length 
•a fixed i^ea, and finally an act. i # 

We conclude our surveyor the various influences by confessing 
our inability to assign^, with any certainty, the special causers of 
sjiicide, astid the special influences which predispose to it. The 
reason of our uncertainty is the complexity of all moral pheno- 
mena. The same motives, physical and moral, differently alfect 
different minds. The uuicR rebellion of pride, the passionnte 
abandonment of love, the suggestions of terror, the instimit of 
enjoyment, all differ so profoundly in different minds, and in 
different states of the same mind, that what is intolerable agony 
to one, is by another carelessly accepted, and what at one period 
will he courageously borne, at another will overwlielrn the faint- 
ing spirit. To-day we may hear of our ruin with calmness ; to- 
morrow it will throw us into despair. A curious example may 
here be cited. Few events are commoner in the life of a dramatic 
author than the failure of a play. Some accept it with equani- 
mity, even joining in the disapprobation, as Charles Lanib did 
when he joined in hissing “Mr. Others are deeply morti- 

fied ; but who thinks such mortifi(jation an adequate cause of sui- 
cide ? Nevcrtheicss, not many years ago Paris was startled by the 
intelligence that tw.o young authors, stung with rage at the failure 
of their melodrama, had locked themselves together in a room, 
aijd sought consolation in asphyxia. Esciuivol tells a story to 
the same offec^. M, Roubeau, a young physician, published a 
work, “ Reoherches m^dico-philosoplfi^ues sur la nielamdiolic." 
A few Adverse criticisms, and the lukwarmness of his friends, 
produced in him so profound a disgust at life, that he swallowed 
opium ; afid that not sufficing, he i,went away into Touruiiie, 
whe^ ]^e strangled himself in an hotel. In these cases we can 
hardly assign the failures as the causesy if by causes we mean 
forces of uniform operation ; they were the irritants of a sensi- 
bility already in an abnormal condition, and their force depended 
on that condition. ^ 

"VVe Imve touched on some poihts*of our great subject asrillus- 
’ trated iut Reality* and may now turn for a moment to its illustra- 
tions in Literature* From the very necessities of Art, we must 
apt expect to find suicide treated in it with a very close adherence 
to Neither the motives nor the means employed by ordi- 

nary men will suffice for Art ; and one great cause of the diffe- 
rence will be found to lie in ifibis : for the purposes of Art, it is 

* . A fiiend oC otifo nqt only hi$aed his own pltfy, bat “ cut it up in a news- 
f paper afterwards. 
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almost always iudispoilsablo that thoovioiims should ho of heroic 
proportions > whereas, in life^^these are precisely the natnres«which 
do not commit suicide, A Gato anU a Brutus a!lre very rare ex- 
ceptions jn {he list of lyiediocrities. Suicide, when it is not insa-* 
nity, is the act of a weak mind ; and, as we have seen, the motives 
which determine it are not lieroic- Impatience is weakness; 
despair is Aveakiiess. When Sophocles presents the terrible story 
of (Edipiis, he makes Jocasta hang herself, in sudden horror, 
but Q'Mipus, although he tears his eyes out, as unworthy to 
behold the light, lives on. Sophocles, it is true, also represci^s 
the suicide of a h<»ro, in Ajax a suicide calm and dcliherato, 
performed in spite of the touching entreaties of a wife, in spite 
also of deep regrets at the necessity for quitting the daylight; 
but the hero is unable to live through his shame, and lie dies.^ 
But as an almost universal rule in ancient art, suicide is the act 
of sudden passion — the grief of a forsaken Dido — the grief of a 
despairing Hoemout — tire remorse of a wretched Phaedra. 

In modern art, suicide is abundantly used ; but for the most 
pail as a mere dem ex machina, a clumsy contrivance for cutting 
a knot which the author cannot skilfully untie. The fifth act of 
a tragedy usually presents us with one or more suicides; the 
tliird volume of a novel is also apt to dismiss heroes and villains 
in the same expeditious style. Not knowing liow to terminate 
the action, the author makes his hero di’aw' a. dagger! But this 
is really an evasion of the difficulty, and is frequently less tragic 
in effect, than it w<>uld he to make the sufferer live on. - Theise 
are occasions when suicide is both tragical apd grand. In 
the Ajax of Sophocles, 4 ‘^^nd in the Brutus of Shakspeare, 
wo are deeply moved b/^the calm resolution which thct heroic 
men dis^jlay; a solemn’ eaniostuess accompanies the act, which 
for the time enchains .our sympathy. Very different i4 the effect 
produced by Alfred de Vigny s “ Chatterton," which njay not 
unfitly be taken as a type of many modern works that make an 
appeal to our sympathy through suicide. In the real story of 
Chatterton Ave are profoundly affected by 

The marvellous boy that gerished in h]s pride, 
because, although there is mufchtin 4;he story which wouldf other- 
wise chill sympathy/ we feel and know that he w'as insane, ♦and the 
obvious external causes were hut the fuel of that insanity. Quite a 
different impression resifltsfrom De Vign/s presentation, which is 
that of an irritable ‘^neglected genius,” driven to self-destruction by 

* This death of Aj%x:,4be it noted in pafting, is a soEtary eir^niple of positive 
action taking place on the stage, in sight* of the audience. Comp, lloruce's 
dictum, ■ ^ ^ 

pnmroft populoMcdea Vucidet.” 
t In the Antigone^** • 
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puerile vapity. Because the critics abuse' him, because the Lord 
. Mayor of Londop, instead of honoring his genius, advises him to 
leave off writing verses, and offers him the situation, of valet de 
*chambre^ this poet curses society, and drinfcs poison. We do not 
aver that a \yr6tched “ genius’* has not before now destroyed him- 
self for motives equally contemptible ; but we cannot give ^iiich 
an act thS least sympathy ; and still more resolutely do we refuse 
it wheiiM. de Vi^y makes it the text for a dithyrambic outburst 
on the crimes of society against genius. What he has said, others 
have repeated, and will conttnue to repeat, — ^namely, thaif society 
is guilty of a serious crime in not honouring and fostering genius 
— ^which is a truth, — and that, therefore, whenever a man of 
genius appears, society should provide for him at once, witliout 
leaving him that task — ^which is an absurdity. The truth con- 
tained in this assertion need not be insisted on ; it is patent to 
the dullest comprehension. The absurdity which is tacked on to 
it deserves exposure. That society does really honour genius 
whenever it recognises it, is too palpable for any one to gainsay. 
The genius of a Dickons, a Thackeray, a Tennyson, a Millais, and 
indeed of every real artist, meets .with rapturous praise, and even 
,with not unsubstantial pudding. If there happen to be greater 
men (we doubt ij) whom the public does not recognise, because 
they are so far in ‘‘ advance of the age," the fact may ho deplored, 
hut society* must* not he* held responsible. Society is but too 
willing with its homage, when once the genius is confessed ; but 
u^sitil ftiias eyes to. see and know the idol, we t;anuot blame it for 
a want of worship. How is it to see and know genius ? By 
what sign ? Is it because a man is iftrintelligible that I am to 
reverenreo his profundity? Is it because his conceptions exceed 
my comprehension and sympathy that‘s I am to worship their 
originality’and grandeur? Must I telieve him to ho a splendid 
genius icon his bare assertion ? Must I allow the turbulence of 
his friends to coerce myjudgrnent, making me call that origi- 
nality which to my taste is but weak extravagance ? Unless by 
the effect his works produce on me, bow am I to distinguish 
his jpretensions fre^ those o| overweening vanity and self-igno- 
rance ?• If the history of JiteWmro can he trusted, men of 
,^nins have in all times been distinguished by two characteristics 
strikingly at variance with those exhibited in Be Vigny’s Chatterton 
"—they have been patient and courageous : patient in toil over their 
W(j|;ks, courageous and confident in the days of early neglect. 

geiidiUJ , "s^hich has not pa^enoe to produce fine works under 
all di^burageifients and sociak^difficulties, is self-condemned ; the 
genius vhioh has no other refuge from temporary neglect than 
^passionate flinging away of life, is clearly so unsuited to. this 
workday world/,’ ^^at we cannot weep over its exit. Our age is 
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ready with its honour and award for all who really move it. If 
you are so ftlr in advance of /Our a^e that it cannot he moved by 
you, why clamour for its encouragement ? why curse it.3 ignorant 
want of {\?pprcciation ? , 

The historian of literature will have an interesting chapter to 
write when he comes to trace the aberrations of modern h'rencdi 
fiction and drama, and especially its influence on suicidh. Works 
like the Chatterton’* of l)e Vigny, and the “ Antony” of Dumas, 
throw a sentimental halo over suicide, falser even than the moral 
mirage of Stoicism, which, at least;' wore the aspect of manly 
strength. Tlie stoic destroyed himself on theory, Seneca makes 
(Edipus propose to kill himself not merely because he is miserable, 
but because he has the abstract right to do so : 

“ Jus vitae ac iiccis 

Meae penes me est. Eegna deserui liben 
Eegnum mei retiuco.” 

This is not the tone of Sophocles, who makes CEdipus await the 
deliverance of destiny. Jamais dans la tragedie Grecque,” says 
M. Saint ilarc Girardin in his charming Cours do Litteraturo 
Dramatique,” suicide n’est traite commo uno question do' 
philosophio ou do droit iiaturel.”* Tho reason is, however, 
because the Greek dramatists were poets, rather than philoso- 
phers : and M. Girardin’s ingenious chapter would perhaps have 
taken another turn had he not overlooked this ’distinction. For 
although it is perfectly true that the Greek dramatists, not being 
stoics, had no theoretical purpose in representing suicide, it ds 
quite clear, from the single example of the “Ajax,” that with all 
the passionate love of manifested by the Greeks, they did 
conceive Tiian to have perfect right of suicide. Not otfly does 
Ajax deli])crately destroy Jumself' without a word escaping fi-om 
any one which intimates tluTt the act was more than sad, but the 
very cliorus — usually the mouthpiece of common morality, — after 
Ajax quits the scene, declares that be were better lying in Hades 
tlian living thiis.f In fact, only in Christian ethics is suicide 
regarded as a sin. 

We know not what our veadens will say to M. Saint Maro 
Girardiu’s assertion, that “ ShfiksJ)eare est pour quelque chose 
dans oe d^gout de la vie, plus frequent en Angleterre qud* dans les 
autres pays.” Certainly Shakspeare has stre^Vn his stage with 
suicides enough, and has made suicide the subject of many a fine 
reflection ; but if any one has lightened our natiohtil melancholy, 
and interfused oiyr spirits with ^^ething of his qwu aboimding 
life and sense of exquisite enjoyment, it is Siiakspearo. M. 

! — - * - - - - I . ■ — 

' ' • Tol. Lp. 101. 

f ” Ajax,” V. 636 : KpeeWav yift Ai^ K*v6«ur, tl'imr&P narav, k. t. X. 
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Girardin i^marks a certain ^ 30 de la mort in English literature. 
We indeed,^ fond of deatjt and ite terrors. We make life as 
lugubrious as of^n, and revel among the tombstones. Shaks- 
'peare wfus too much of an Englishman ncA to have his*touch of 
this malady; and, as^M. Girardin notes, Shakspeare’s Romeo is 
intensely English, and intensely unlike a Greek or Italian, in 
thinking 5 uliet more lovely in her tomb than when alive : — “ ces 
funebres lieux conviennent h rimagination de cet amant, fils du 
g^nie do Shakspeare.” An interesting essay might be written on 
Shakspeare’s treatment of suicide ; what M. Saint Marc Girardin 
has written cannot, however, pass in England. 

We need say little of ‘‘ Wertber” and its imitations. Tlio pro- 
found impression produced by “ W^**ther* is in these days scarcely 
intelligible. It comes, however, less within our subject than 
almost any other work, simply because it is a close reproduction 
of the actual reality. The story told in ^‘'Werther" had bcim acted 
in sad earnest by Goethe’s acquaintance, young Jerusalem ; and, 
except in its influence on literature, we can no more consider it 
among the examples pf suicide treated in fiction, than wo could 
so consider the touching story of Chattorton as told by Professor 
Masson. 

We have touched but lightly on the several points of our 
great subjeejt, for our purpose was not to write a treatise, but to 
bring together a few general, considerations which might pass into 
the stream of the reader’s reflections, mingling with his own 
sesriou^ ‘ thoughts. There are few minds tha’t have passed the 
buoyant epoch of youth to whom the subject of suicide has not at 
times been awfully present, either us tKli^ cafomity of soiiu3 one in 
whom they have been interested, or as ^hc dread possibility of 
their own escape. If the act is comparatively rare, still rarer is 
the freedom from all premeditation 6 f it ; and we are not alto- 
gether without a hope that the reflections brought foiward in this 
essay, may have some slight influence in preaching resignation to 
those whose sulGferings may be forcing their thoughts into wistful 
contemplation of suicide. 
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i. De V Avenir politique de VAngleterre. Par le Comte de 
Monialembert. Paris: Didier et Cie. '^1850. 

fl, V Amjleterre au dixdmitihne siecle. Par M. Charles de 
llemusat % vols. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1856. 

o 

N ever Ims there been., a more striking instance of the old 
proverb, that hard times bring together strange bed-fellows, 
than that of the conjunction into which Messieurs de Montalera- 
bert and Remiisat have chanced to be brought. The present 
cemsorsliip in Prance having forbidden all open discussion of 
Lome politics, human ingenuity has been driven to elude its 
repressive powers by stratagems of allusion, or allegory; and 
thus Ihoso who wish to say anything about the affairs of tlieir 
own country which is not in accordance with the system of the 
day, seek for a lifting oportunity to do so, at least by inference, 
in the history or the picture of other countries. England, the 
great example of modern nations, and the study of modern states- 
men, stands in high relief from the battered and mutilated wall 
of fjuropean history, as the figure whose design and cast pre- 
eminently attract the eye. All look at it: sdme with hatred 
and illwill, others with longing desire — the fewest with any true 
understanding of its nature ; but yet all look at it ; for while 
around everything is more or less bruised and crippled, it alone 
has grown into an ago s^dKwart with the vigour of health. If, 
liowever, the same object has thus at the same time fixed* the 
attention and even admiration of these two French writers, 
all similarity between them^is merely accidental and outw*ard. 
Retween the minds of the two men there is all the dit?erence 
between fanciful whim and sober reason. M. de Montalenibort 
is a man who stands by himself : a sold of will-o'-the-wisp on the 
waste of French politics. Endowed with a temper easily fanned 
into excitimient, *and with such independence tv3 is the offspring 
of boundless self-reliance, po'ssessed, moreover, of certain gifts 
of speech and writing — not without a brilliancy that caff dazzle 
foi- a moment) — his polijical life has been woven out of those two 
most discordant elements, a profession of boundless devotion to 
ancient authority, and the never-resting prompting Of a vain aud 
febrile mind towa;rd^ a display gf^its powers. T^o restless to 
bear the drudgery of that political ’ftiith which he has loudly pro- 
claimed to be bis, lu^has seized, with the impetuosity of a flighty 
brain, on the most diverse opinions; and while his vanity ho.s 
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flattered itself on having fpunll the spell which could hlcnd all 
these ^contradictions into harmony, the glaring funcifulness of his 
views ha^ never once allowed him to win that confidence of any 
. real party without which a statesman can jehieve nottiing. Thus 
the upsRot of his career is, that if he has* earned admission into 
the gallery of the poiitieal men of modern France, it is only as 
the embe-diment of the grotesque. No feat in his whole "life, 
full as it has been of whimsical outbursts, is more utterly eccen- 
tric than his recent book on England. To pronounce its history 
the illustration of Itoman Cntholic glory ; to consider its institu- 
tions and all that it possesses in character and worth as legacies 
from its Roman Catholic penod; to express admiration of the 
independent bearing and public spirit of our aristocracy, while 
fervently professing attachment to views and opinions the first 
tenet of wliich is such absolute abnegation of self in humble 
obedience to a supreme tribunal, as must do away with the very 
nature of aristocratic independence; to see in the whole of our 
present political life but the tendency to absorb our existence in 
the all-engrossing existence of Roman Catholicism, and to evolve 
a mystic wedding between our manly freedom and the (luardian 
Church, — these are sallies which niight be applauded in a squib on 
our institutions, but which we can only expect to meet as serious 
utterances in th6' vagaries of a Don Quixote. Yet mankind is so 
fond of pra<se, that because there is much sparkling declamation 
about the excellence of our establishments (which is always 
referred to an ancient age and Catholic origin)^, the book has been 
eagerly read and favourably received on this side the water. 'Uhe 
truth is, that IST. de Montalembcrt, pitting up unkindly with that 
gag wjjich has been laid on his eloqum^cc by the present govern- 
menl in France, has poured forth the bitterness of bis resentment, 
with all the flush of momentary impulse, in a high-flown panegyric 
on a country where his chafing envy^ beholds no trammel put on 
that flow of ebullitions in which his prattling nature loves to dis- 
port itself. The book is, however, not without pages striking 
both in diction and ideas ; but its true thoughts are all broken 
and splintered, and are rendered useless by the incoherence of a 
milid that will noV see the cbn^icijion between political freedom 
and reli^ous independence. * As his life has been spent in trying 
to twist a rope of sand, so his opinions are a jumble of flashes of 
truth and sturdy nonsiense. Heartily 9s we hope, and more- 
ovex believe, that his trust in his counti^ s future recovery of free 
institutions will be justified, we cannot say that our opinion is 
in the least affected by his peejuliar reasons. * The political fore- 
sight of that seer inspires us with small respect whose mere 
retrospective -glance ic eo hedazed by^ prejiidico as to be alto- 
gether unable to discern the mighty prominence of the Reforma- 
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iion on the canvas of Englisti lystory; who, dilating on the 
glories of our great sovyeigns, holds up to admiration the 
examples of the Catholic Alfred, Edward the Confessor, Eichard, 
Edward tfl., and Hqjiry V., while he harely*hints at the existeneo 
of Eli&abcth, and iiltogether overlooks the w'eighty reigns of 
Henry VIII. and William III.; and who thinks that he portrays 
tlie present state of our- Church, when, with turgid rhetoric, he 
pronounces it to have been ‘Me'eapitated** by the loss of Mr. 
Newman and his comrades. 

If we were to try to elaborate the model of a mind the very 
counterpart of that of M. dc Montalemhert, we could ju’csent 
nothing more complete than the image of M. de Eemusat, who is 
especially notable for his soundness of judgment and untiring 
research. Wanting in that rapid and flashing display which 
belongs to the hasty temper of the former writer, the slo^v labour 
of his painstaking thought even hampers his stylb : his works, 
on the other liand, possess the solidity of sense, tlie consistent 
tendency of large and rational views, and a conviction wdiich 
enlightens because it presents itself with the proofs of cxpcBricnce, 
won by impartial study, instead of being pUffed up by tlie intoxi- 
cating fumes of an excited faifcy. Bred in that school of political 
writers whose studies made the last years of the Eestoration the 
nursery- ground of the most distinguished body of historians of 
modern times, he has through his whole life reniaiiidd tnie to the 
principles which lie imbibed in bis youth. When the Eevolution 
of 1830 opened the field of statesmanship to his associates, ^id 
niiiiiy of tliem in Ihc course of political strife laid aside much of 
tlie original generosity and broadness of their opinions, and grew 
niivrow-minded througlij^he taint of court mid state intrigue, 
M. de Eemusat maintained his convictions unshaken. He may 
he called, in one word, tlioroughly liberal ; political and religious 
freedom are the articles of his creed, and the constitutional 
government established by the Eevolution of 1830 was cherished 
by him as the means whereby they might be implanted so firmly 
in France as to become an inalienable property of the nation. 
He took part in the transactions of that government, in the 
welfare of which he felt so jiahifitic an interest; but althdugh 
lie was once Tor a short time MinislS^r of the Interior, the^studious 
character of his nature leading him into deep liistprical investi- 
gations, disinclined hiiji to a very active share in the debates of 
the Chambers. Such a man is, by his constitution and tastes, 
little fitted. for the restless warfare of parties; /and although 
il. do Eeinusat’g igolitical exp«:^eiice made him alive to the 
necessity of tli^ir existence, and their solid union in a parlia- 
mentary governmeiA, yel^^there is in his writings the dispassionate 
lone of the thinker, who bases his views on principles of justice 
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and gen^^al goodj mid iiot or the more or less personal feelings 
of party. When the great overthrow of 1848 dashed his hopes 
to the ground, 3£lig!and became his residence for some time. 
Having viipiled it tepfentediy belbre, he had learnt to finderstand 
that oounliy vdSidseiiistary had long been one of the chief objects 
of bis study; and it Ws natural that, under the circumstances of 
the siteatibn, hfe studious mind sliould ‘again be led to revert to 
•it, in the for a solulSon'of many troubled thoughts. The 

period of our history which occupied his attention, as especially 
instructive for his purpose, is^'the one between the Revolution of 
1688 and the beginning of this century, during which our 
possession of the freedom we had won was confirmed, parlia- 
mentary government became defined, and that internal straggle 
wras being mutely but incessantly fought, which resulted in the 
dischai^e of our peccant humours, and the constitution of a 
healthy frame. The conclusions which the history of these 
events made him draw were cheering : he saw, on examination, 
that the course of our progress towards freedom had been most 
uneven, and that, in spite of our boasted political aptitude, we 
did not attain it without passing through j^eriochs of corruption 
and disorder such as have been pointed at in other nations as 
convincing proofs^ of their political imbecility. In a set of bio- 
graphical sketches of the men whose lives best set foilh this 
period of history, he tried to communicate to his countrymen the 
encounigem^t he himself derived from his researches ; and as 
hi^ plaih and open temper did not fear to avpw its convictions, 
he prefixed an excellent Introduction, in which he indicated 
with unequivGCating precision the drift , of his views, and tlie 
inferences to be draivn from his exainpH's. 

. r 

Wlicre is the man possessed of ^he least education, wiioso 
mind hff-S not felt curiosity as to the destiny of France? It is 
a question to which an answer can be found only by carefully stu- 
dying the history of the country, and by observing at the some time 
. the frue character of the age. The history of a people is the key 
to its habits, which are as inveterate as those ol\ the individual ; 
the objects of a p^ples tas^ 4muge according to the circum- 
stances cf itsw$nts and its growth in enlightenment; but each 
, teupoessivC attachment will bear traces of the influence of the 
farmer one. To understand the. character of the French nation 
, nardf its causes requires a wider range pf view than is generally, 
. taFen^ The glance of those who casually chance to look on the 
canvi^ of French history is so riveted by the mighty 

imag^ of Ndpdleon, in the pageant of his triumphant career, or the 
of revolutidnnry turmoil gtandfhg forth in 
;^trast from the gorgeous background of the majesty of 
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, , Henry IF. 

■ T^oiiis XIV., that thoy ovbriook all the rich details of the 
picture ; ^aud evea the gjeat figures of Hemy IV. and^Jlicbelieu 
are generally C4^ught sight ©f mlj dmlj, like the ijaded, outlines 
of an eifaced tracing. Yet, if we are' to uaderstaud the ®Vanc© of 
that iSrevolution, wnich, begun in 1789, is not y^. cloSod, it is not 
in the reign of Louis XIV. that we hafe to seek the knowledge 
of it, but in the great reign of his great-grandfather. It was 
Henry IV. whq, allaying the sufferings of a fearful civil war, and 
soothing .down the rancour of a most envenomed stmggle by 
the spell of Ins large and generous genius, raised that royal 
dominion which became the government of France, and the 
strength of which, burthened by national .sympathy, was so great 
as to last still seventy years after undergoing all the strains of 
Louis XI V.s . imperious excesses. It was likewise Henry IV. 
wdio conceived that noble scheme of foreign policy which, che- 
rished by the mighty mind of Richelieu and the wily intellect of 
Mazarin, raised Franco to the first place amongst Continental 
nations, until the mad ambition of Louis XIV., trampling its 
traditions under foot, made his country lose that fair renown 
which it had won from thankful Europe in battles against 
Spanish supremacy: driving^ his subjects to become the ininistors 
of his reckless desires, he caused this name to be a byword in the 
mouths of a justly indignant and outraged people. . While France 
before the time of Henry IV. had been the »most limited 
monarchy of Europe, he built a state edifice, the principle of 
whose architecture was the right of royal inheritance -by birth ; 
yet his government, so far from being regarded as a usiurpafion, 
Avjis hailed by his age as, the sanctumy of Freifch freedom ; and 
the judgment of histo!#y has confirmed that opinion. As the 
Revolution of 1088 ’swas in our country a great nationaf fCc:t, and 
the birth -hour of a government whicH grew in strength and* 
liealtli because it was the child of our desire, so was the^accesgaon 
of Henry IV. to royalty the enthronement of the wants of the 
Frenoli people. It therefore deserves study how it came that, 
on this occiision, the people should have willingly sought a 
government that professed to disregard rights which had often 
been claimed and battled for, and*had never Been so fully ackuow'^- 
ledged as in the period imme*diafcly preceding. The history of 
France is the reverse of that of (Sermany. While in* the latter 
country tbie' feudal in^-epeadence of Bodies and princes defied the 
centrahzing influence of a supreme sovereign, and by the exces- 
sive development of their individual might peripanently crippled 
and stunted the.'^gour of the kings of^’ranc^, through 

tlieir ability imd that national Ipijit which is one of tlic chief 
cbar0.cters of the Jfrenojt' nation, suooeeded in crushing the power 
of tlie nObilitv, which had entrenched itself in its counties and 
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principiJi^®?* 1*3^ struggle, royalty sought the alliance of 
the people. The municipal freedom pf certain cities was pro- 
tected by it against the hostility' of the feudal lords of the neigh- 
bourhood ; ^jand thus a feeling of friendly ^^lliance sprang up 
between Hng .aud people, which runs through French history 
from the to the"^ fifteenth century. On all occasions of 

national impoxtahee, the sovereign called* together States-generaJ, 
composed of deputies from the three orders — nobility, clergy, and 
burghers, which last were called the Third Estate. As the inde- 
pendence of principalities was destroyed, and an order of powerful 
nobility grew up, the dissidenco of class between it and the 
people began to fibre forth ; and at times also there was a mighty 
repining against exactions on the part of royalty, which, Iiowever, 
on no occasion lasted long enough to bring about a permanent 
estrangement between the two. They were both necessary to 
each other; and Louis XL, although he never held Statcs‘general, 
courted wilh affectation the title of ‘‘ Le Koi Eoturicr.’* Thus 
was generated a spirit of political freedom which inoculated the 
whole temper of the people; although, owing to the circum- 
stances of repeated wars, both foreign and civil, that endangered 
the safety of the country, it did not' succeed in attaining consoli- 
dation by settled institutions. The demands which tlie Third 
Estate usually advhuced were for alleviation and more reguhm 
partition of takatiou, and the convocation of the States-general at 
fixed periods; hut most especially it claimed the right of 
grai^ting 'subsidies from' its own free will. Thf opinions which 
•were heard in the course of debate partook sometimes of a bold- 
ness that seemerf like the language of eyir days. In the States- 
generaj trf 1484 (which, convoked by Cherries VIII,, the son and 
successor of Louis VI., are important as being the Iasi that were 
'held until the outburst of the Beformi^tion, and thus give an in- 
sight inUh the temper in which the nation, entered on that period 
ol political commotion, from which it was rescued by Henry IV.) 
, we find a Burgundian gentleman, tire Sire de la Eoche, indulging 
in the following language : — Boyaliy is a dignity, and not an 
. inheritance* History tells us, and I have ' received it from my 
fathers, that in the beginning o¥ governments kings were created 
by the vofe of the people. I wish you to be convinced that the 
commonwealth is the people s property, handed by them to kings, 
and that those who bold it by force, or anyi other means, without 
therpeople's consent, are to he esteemed tyrants and trespassers 
on other property. By people, however; I do not mean 

only tKfe,^rer orders^ nor any subjects ofctlie kingdom, but 
all of.ej^ei^rank; so that T conceive even princeg to be embraced 
in the^naiiie of tho Statet-general, nor t^ny oAe^'to be excluded 
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who dwells within the realm."* If language like this undoubt- 
edly partook of an exaggerated vigour Itouj which the mass 
recoiled, yet the ideas which impelled it wqre familial: ; and when 
in the^next century 1)egan the deadly war with Protestantism, the 
crafty defenders of the old faith set in motion against it a most 
njonstrous engine, constructed out of the turbulent ambition of 
a few nobles, and the frenzy of insane demagogueismr 

When the Catholics of France became alarmed at the wide spread 
of the Protestant faith amongst the population to the south of the 
Loire, and a t its espousal by a grea£ proportion of the nobility, and 
even by the heir-presumptive of the crown — ^Henry of Navarre, 
they eagerly entered into a solemn league and covenant for the 
defence of their faith, at the wily suggestions of sd'tne scheming 
leaders. Foremost amongst these was the Duke of Guise, who, 
perceiving in the dissensions of the state a chance of attaining 
even unto the throne, and endowed with all those daring qualities 
of lieiid and heart which enable .a man to go far in troubled 
times, put himself at the head of the great Catholic party, deter- 
mined to recoil from no possible means of winning the object of 
his ambition. The association thus instituted was a perfect 
organization for attack and defence: each member was bound 
by a .solemn oath unhesitatingly to devote his wealth and 
person to the common weal, and to obey absolutely and without 
reservation all commands of the chief, who was no other than 
the Duke of Guise. The Protestant religion had mainly found 
favour among the nobles ; their castles and manorial resideaces 
were its strongholds, and they loved to revive tlieir recollections 
of lost political independence in the seignorial privilege of having 
the forbidden service celebrated within the precincts* of their 
lordships. This should be home in mind ; for the reason why ; 
Protestantism failed in bexjoming the national churcli of France 
is to be found in that circuipastance, which gave it its strength as 
a mere party — ^its intimate alliance with the unruly nobility, 
wdiereby its triumphs, owing to the turn of political events, 
would have been tantamount to the victory of a class. For this 
reason, also, the Duke of Guiap,Jike a crafty politician, cogarted 
the friendship of the popular denient ; and thus was contracted 
an unnatural coalition between that religious reaction, the em- 
bodiment of which is the Order of the Jesuits, and the old political 
constitution of FrancS, through which <he country was led into 
such discreditable extravagances that it sai^k in the exhaustion 
of despised decay. At the Ste^s-general of WSS, the temper 
of the movemerit*was at onceTtevealed. Hand* in hand with a 

* “Journal dcs Ubats-g&^raux tenus ik Tours en 1484.” 
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viofent call on the king to Vivcrt tlte existence of but one 
lioman Oatbolic religion* in Tealm, it ^as declared that 
Heury of Nayarrewas^incafpcble of sucoeedinff to the throne, und 
that all decrees of the States should at once nave the sanction of 
the law, without undergoing, as hitherto, registration in the courts 
of Jaw. JJjo mUJfder of the Duke of jGniise and the abortiv,e 
schemes of fieorf •III. caused the scene of struggle to be soon 
removed hrom halls of the States^^general to the fields of civil 
war. As tho eities had over been the strongholds of French 
Kberty, so now again it wa» the cities which m their dclu««ion 
took up arms; and at their bead stood Paris, as tho chief of the 
mighty fedemtion. While Henry’ of NavaiTe began, then, those 
four years of warfare, in which it is difficult to say whctluu' to 
admire most the military genius which^he displayed in liarhtmar, 
with his small means, bis enemies, backed by all the power of 
8pmn, or the statesmanlike humanity he ever maintaiut*cl amidst 
the rancour of civil war, all the fury of the maddest revohr- 
tioBicry frenzy was cooped within the walls of Paris. The 
pulpits of Uie church/ 9 s had become political trilmnes, where 
lanatieal priests incited the mob to the crimes of murder and 
Bational treason, rather than undergo tlie dominion of a Ic'retic 
sovereign; rogicidd was openly preaclied as a virtue, and Jactpies 
Clement, the< assassin of Henry III., was designated from the 
pulpit “ Os the blessed son of St. Dominic, a sainted marijir iu 
Cbrist.” 8ucb insane violence gradually inclined the mind of 
tVatace towards Henry, the greatnes‘5 of whefee character be- 
came daily mart apparent amidst this frantic virulence; und 
whelj, in the despair of extreme danger, the chiefs of the JiCague 
so eutirdly forgot their national lionour as openly to entertain' 
,the design pf proclaiming a Kpanish sovereign for tlie sake of 
their own safety, their power fell firom^them at once. Henry IV*, 
however, •fiad lived too long eunongst the Protestantb of Krance 
not to be aware of their peculiar political position ; the man who 
of ail otliers had an ininitive appreciation of the true requisites 
of a King of France was aware tliat, »s things then stood, it 
behoved him to becraie a Oathodio On the 25th July, he 
WfiAt to St Denis, where he made h profession of « the ancient 
and shortly after he was fipnly established witliin that 
Pima which had so loag defied his captainship. 

The aoeessiem of Henry IV, was the ‘enthronement of tl^e^ 
conciliaKoB. The sceptre which be claimed hj birtb- 
ngh|i Vas wield^ by him with natiohal feeling wmeh had 
b^ lort mghft by those who;*itinder cover or the popular right 
of election, rod not recojilea from yielding Frarce to the grasp of 
. Phillip II. Aided by the wisdom of Sufly, he ardently devoted 
' himself to repair the shattered frame of the Mngdom ; by healing 
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its wounds and niini^jtermg to its wants, bis gorernment became 
the true expression ef the jpeo|^le’s desire. When be renounced 
the Protestaint tuith, hie by no mb^riae jforswore his and per- 
sonal /idends, .and flia statesmanlike motives of his, conversion 
added to bis desire to eonler on them tjje benefit of toleration. 
Through the Edict of Nantes he mtroduced its jurinciple so firmly 
into the constitution of the country^ that^in spite ofttfe rebellious 
turbulence of the Huguenots under the following reign, it was 
never attemptasd to be overthi*own, and it remain^; unscathed 
until the arbitrary madness t>f ISouis XIV. destroyed it, along 
with other creations of his gi'eat-grandfathte By this edict the 
unmolested exercise of tlio Protestant religion was guaranteed, all 
prohibitions were removed as to hxdding offices of state or admis- 
sion for purposes of study to colleges and universities ; and asiha. 
rancorous feelings of the civil wars were as yet uneffaced, justice 
was secured, by. special tribunals composed of an‘ equal number of 
judges of both faiths. Thus, under Henry IV.’s influence, France 
alone in that age presented the spectacle of a country in which 
the great principle of libeiiy of conscience was recognised. The 
next lahoiir of the king was to level that animosity of classes 
whmh hiwl of necessity been excited during the late troubles, and 
the dangerous influence of which became apparent in the way in 
wliiiih it thwarted a general administrative reform. Jf the Pro- 
testant nobility numbered among its ranks a great part of the 
gentlemen of the country, proprietors of privileged , lordships, 
the Catholic party, on tlie* other hand, possessed most of*the yery 
highest members of the aristocracy, men of ^ great historical 
names, who still retained a feudal hold over the population, which 
Uieir ancestors hiul once ruled as iu&jpendent sovereign^, from 
the custom of the Government to conciliate their good-will by 
bestowal of provincial goviwrnorshdps on their familiei?, from father* 
to son, until these offices had come to be considered pretty nearly 
as a hereditary right. Finding himself too weak to wrest this 
privilege at once out of their possession, Henry designed to sup- 
plant their influence by fostering commerce and industrial im- 
provements, wjxich would tend to raise the^ condition of those 
classes throiigh whose instrumantiji^ity they are carried out. * Phis 
was arenew^ of, the old alliance of the French crowjx.with the 
people against the aristoorac;^. The efforts of the king and his 
ministers were indeed indefatigable; fair the creation of a thoroughly 
vigorous administratioa; and the. records of bis legislation are 
filled wi^monuments of Ids earo for irngiwemeot. The charac- 
ter Qf the.Frencklriatocraey ; war. was its profession, 

the lamwfodge of yeapoi^aJi its smeime; its m,omWs, as a body, 
never would accomimodike themselve^. to that drudgeiy of study 
which was deemed to be uiibecoming their rank. In exact proppr- 
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tion, therefore, to the devekpmeut of the king’s plans, there 
grew up class of plebeian ministers, c The nursery of these men 
was . the law courts called .parliaments, which had giwn to par- 
take of an ^administrative character from the 6ustom of registering 
all royal edicts previousjbo publication. Henry IV. introduced a 
fundamental reform in the tenure of these law offices. In return 
for n smair^early tax, he bestowed them' on the holders as their 
property for ever, .which they could leave to their children, or 
transmit by sale, if they chose. The revolution was an immense 
one J it raised at once a plebeian aristocracy proud of its pri- 
vileges, originally defived frpm merit rad learning ; but it also 
bad the disadvantage of splitting the people into hereditary 
castes, and substituting for a large and comprehensive public 
spirit, the nan'ower feeling of corporation. The evil conse- 
quences of this institutjpn were, however, reserved for the future, 
and might have been easily avoided had succeeding governments 
not been blinded by obstinacy ; the immediate effect was highly 
beneficial, and, sti-engthened by the support of the intelligence 
and energy of the country, Henry IV. saw fifteen years of assi- 
duous labour suffice nol only to recruit an exhausted and heavily- 
moitgaged treasury, but to open new mines of incalculable ricli- 
iiess in the quickened industry of France, while the spirit of the 
country had been braced to the undertaking of a grand design of 
European policy. Thus was a system entered upon which led to 
the political insignifiorace of the aristocratic element in the real 
business’ of French government. The nobility contented itself 
with its privilege(<, which, no longer the reward of services, but 
the vested rights of haughty indolence, grew to be a crying 
injii8tiue.t When the familiar blast of war sounded to arms, its 
old brave spirit of chivalry would he arouiij^d, and to the last it 
'spilt its blooU as gallantly on fields of battle as in the, days of the 
Crusaders; hxti from the hour when its pride refused t6 submit 
to the discipline of that enlightenment which, once brought 
into the world, was destined to become its ruler, it had^abdicated 
for ever all influence in the daily government of the country, and 
was henceforth wiUingly left^tp seek compensation in the 
gorgeous liveries ana luxurious seiwitude of court state, for that 
hard-worlting life of political power which fell Ao the lot of the 
class ' Avhence sprang Colbert and liOuvois. When JRavaillac s 
knifo cut short Henry’s days, he was in the* act of beginning the 
exec^ion. of an undertaking, the design of which is the greatest 
monument, o|, Tm genius- -‘When one arrives at thte sad page 
of hiaijasliri': sayf Augustin JffieiTy,* “whfenr one reads the 
sud(|^\ap4 of jso noble a life and great a destiny,* 

♦ ^*Essai sur rHistoire du Tiers Etat.*^ 
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it is impossible not to be arrested wfth emotion, and feel, at the 
distance of’more than two cbnturies, somewhat o/ the an^ish of 
those wlio Jived in his time/* Such is the thjong of co*nsequences 
which presents itself* to our imagination as springing from the 
crime of a mad assassin, that the deed groivs to the magnitude of 
on§ of the most important events of modem historj^ In the 
]\Iemoirs of Sully, there is a most curious sketch of a system of 
European polity which floated before the vision of Henry IV. as 
the ideal aim of his desires. His ambition was to liberate 
Europe from that Spanish domination winch then bestrode it like 
an oppressor, and to lay the foundations of a lasting and pros- 
perous peace by the establishment of kingdoms strong in their 
consistent nationalities. Je veux bien que la langue Espagnole 
demeure a I'Espagnol, TAllemande a I'AHemand, rntris toute la 
Eran(;aise doit etvo a moi,’* are the words in which he expressed 
liiinself ; it is tlie same system which is now called the balance 
of European poweu. France was to bo the liberator of the world; 
it was to be the asserter and defender of the independence of 
Europe. Towards this end the king combined all his endeavours. 
Perceiving at once, with his lai;go genius, how artificial was that 
enmity with England which the personal ambitions of former 
sovereigns had framed into a passion that had be/iome consecrated 
by liabit, he allied himself with Elizabeth. This English alliance 
is, in fact, a thing** which has been entertained by every sound 
French statesman since the time of Henry JV.; it was'only in the 
frenzy of blinded ambition, or under the pressure of accidenitel 
circumstances, that it was lost sight of. When Richelieu, who so 
lieaitily entcifained the king’s foreign policy, was at enmity with 
England, he was forced into it of necessity by the allianciJ which 
our country formed with* the Huguenots of La Rochelle. Mazarin 
sought the friendship of Cw>mwell, and English troops fought 
side by side with French soldiers under Tiirenne at the l^httle of 
the Downs agjiinst the Spaniards. • The two countries only 
became really hostile when Louis XIV., forsaking the traditions 
of hereditary policy, aimed at usurping that very supremacy over 
the world which it had been Ijie, historical ^glory of France to 
have wrested from the despotic gra«p of Spain. After years of 
assiduous labour, Henry saw himself at last in a state to begin 
his great enterprise. With the’ alliance of England and the Pro- 
testant princes of GernJatiy, he meant to l^ittack Spain at once in 
the Netherlands and the Empire. His aimy was already gathered 
in eantoumeiits, the regency of the ^kingdom duri^ his absence 
was already institittSl ; everythin^Was ^spared ana awaiting the 
kings arrival, when* the arm of a madman dashed to pieces 
designs as grand as any Napoleon ever conceived. 

If we cannot repress a feeling of grief at the incalculable 
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id this evmi, lu) less being ameizcd at 

the providential pare whioli seems to liwe watohed truer Jfcfrance, 
ei^doweil a^ slie was,%tih mch a statesman as Biehclieu in the 
most moment of 'her career. If it^ia tme that l^s plans 

were at imttom but the reproduction of those of Henry [V.» the 
merki of their eneeution i» entirely his own* Th^ ialuie which 
the steiiijen to raise had well-nigh been pulled to the 

groTHfcd during^ this anarchy of a feeble regency. I'he old insti- 
tations had feafcen advantage of a lull in the repres^^i^ e vigour of 
tho Rovenainent to sprout hfiiesh like long-rooted weeds, while 
those whicli had been recently planted wore as }et too weak to 
impair the hie of the old ones by the vigour of their own 
growth. Bhdbalieu made it the one object of his life to reduce 
this coniustou to order, and there is something appalling in the 
implacable energy with which this great imiu trod down all the 
strongholds of inequality. No privilege and no laniily lie could 
make him swerve for once from that winch seemed to him con- 
ducive to the good of the state, and the only tlimg winch ctui 
absohe his memoi*yjia any degree fronx the staiu of his le- 
lentlese deeds is the patriotic motive wliich in truth inspired bim. 
‘‘ Jeuai jamata en dautres ennemis que cpiln: do la Franco, ' w^ns 
tim answer be ii^iade on his deatlibed to the priest wlio asked 
him wbeibe;: he foegave his enemies. The nobility wdiioh had 
raised its bead during the disorders of the legchcy he hurled back 
into iiisignifieance. ^Che fii'st noble in France, 3^IontjiioroiK*y, 
baotbdr of the Princeaso do Condc, wah ignominiouslv beheaded 
in Toulouse, the* capital of lu's goveriiorHlnp, for having allowed 
himself to be inveigled by the lung s brother into one of those 
abortive plots which tlie ktter s restless spirit of intrigue was for 
ever weaving. Such sovearity relentletely pursued completely 
cured the Wbulent independence of the nobility. When Mout- 
morenCy s brother-in-law, Oonde, received the government of 
Burgundy, he, a prince of the blood-royal, dwelt in Ins harangue 
to the provincial estates on the ‘'favour'’ shown him by ‘‘that 
gloat genius of the world” m bestowing on him such ah ap- 
popitment. Wliajh gave Bictfel^u more trouhle.than the iJl-coii- 
coeted rebellion, of acme nobles, was that civil \tar into winch 
the Protestants allowred themselves to he deluded through the 
ambitious suggestions of some* of tlioir aristocratic loadei*s. 
Biobelien was doubly tacensed again&t them ; for not only was 
tlm ledeiraiive system wbieh they had established amongst them- 
ftohmab inmii demgerous to that governmental aetten which he 
aimed at^ hutf, with a derelict*s& of prmcipleMbr which they paid 
% heaivy pebalty, they had not scrupled eve^, to become the allies 
ef^Gatbolie Spain, and to knock down powerless the arms of 
f^rance as it was putting forth all ite might for a vital blow at 
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the national enemy. ^ It in well Knora- with what gigantio 
energy tlie siege of La Roehfile was^ pi^tjweoated’-^how Eieftclieu, 
becoming cjiptaiii ^ under the mspiratlon ' of# the crisis,' had a 
cause^vaJ4 huilt itfthe i^a which was a marvel of resointe per-' 
severance. Whti* victory crowned his effoits, he* made such use 
of it fts became the successor of Henry iV; Cardinal of lioine> 
he was above all giwirdian of France] it was not the Protestant 
faith which he had been combating, bait tlnv iosubordmatioii of 
subjects which he had bfeh reprovii^. ' As he had deprived the 
Catholic nobility of tiieir stronghoiSs, and had by royal edict 
commanded all fortresses and castles to be dismantled which were 
not required for the defence of country agi^st invasion, so 
now he took the Protestants the ri^it to mointam certain . 
fortified towns which had been conceded to them by Henry IV.' 
as a guarantee for their liberties. The same day, however, that 
saw the political distinetions of the Protestant deration’ con- 
summated by the capitulation of Alais, saw a royal edict pub- 
lished which confirmed that full and free exercise of the Protes- 
tant religion which had been con-ceded by tjie Edict of Nantes. 
The same energy displayed by him in pulling down the two 
])owein which still retained any weight that could actively 
thwart the action of the government, he also dii^played in fur- 
thering internal progress and welfiire: An enemy to all, privileges, 
in which he saw sb many drags laid on that authority whieh he 
wished to be the expression of the whol^^ country, he was as 
little the partisan of corporations as of aristocracy. His’ keen 
eye no doubt already perceived the ills which la^^ embedded in 
that system of saleable ofiices before mentioned ; but it had 
already become so extended and ramified as to be beyond abroga- 
tion. AH' that could be ’done to excite a geneml public spirit 
within the limits of a governfnent that will not admit (^t‘ popular 
representation was, however, tried by Bicheliett’s leg^ation. 
The middle classes were allowed to attain the highest rank in the 
army, which hitherto had been an exclusive privilege of the- 
nobility. It was hoped that the new opening for Mabition and 
merit would mitigate that exclusfvf; spirit of tegal learning 
official rontin® which was bhccnaiii'g the type of the middle 
classes, wlio were growing into sham aristocracies without the 
dash and enterprise of thfe relrfidy. - The nobiEty was meov^ 
rti^ed ’to assim^^te itsblf with the people^ and to lay aside 
that isolation wWch the folly ’ of its Imf haughtiness brought 
with it. ^Tberc is a decree of^ Eichdieu wMsh esjmessly 
commands iSiat if^houM not Ite* conridered niiVertby of a 
gehtilhomme** to engage in commerce qn the sea. In all toe 
branches of administratimf there are signs- of his stnuukting in* 
ffiience; he wished to see ' all the resources of the country 
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brought ihtb play ; be had ^ soul which was "alive to everything 
gr^t tod genunie ; he had the intuitive admiration of a mighty 
mind for the beautiful in art* and the splendid in intellect ; and 
every object of his various pursuits be fallowed with Jhe vehe- 
mence of a temper whose nature is to command, and whose re- 
soliltiomoiSoe' taken, darooks no bpposition and yields to no con- 
trol burbrUshes the obstacles that stand in its way as the wind 
snaps the twigs it may meet. Hereditary governorships, provin- 
mal^rights, federative constitutions of the Protestants, indepen- 
dence of the courts of parliaVnent, privileges of corporations, liber- 
ties of the cities, — every one of these were violated by Richelieu 
when they prov^ a bar to his desires ; and although he must be 
justly charged with having laid the seeds of much bad political 
habit, by breaking the people to the discipline of arbitrary power 
and weaning it from the recollection of its traditions, yet history, 
considering the noble use he made of the might he had grasped, 
must justly award him the title of Great. What chiefly aided 
Richelieu in his internal administrations was the splendour of his 
foreign policy, which enlisted in its support all the national feel- 
ing of France — its strongest an^ most encouraging sentiment. 
It was this feeling which made the people, wasted with exactions 
and suiferings, j;ally to the call of Louis XIV. appealing in his 
distress to ^lis country against an invasion ; and it was this feel- 
ing which made the people heartily wish well to Napoleon during 
his last campaign, p-ichelieu made France the empire of the 
Gonthient, and five yeara after his death it& influence was ac- 
knowledged the peace of Westphalia. Such was the govern- 
ment which wa$ the inheritance of Louis XIV. ; a government 
that had many failings in its constitution, yet strong in the 
vigour of youth; and animajked with a l^fge spirit. When he died, 
he left it k body withered and shrivelled, drained of its blood, 
its organs ossified, its will paralysed ; a body of which it could 
rather be said that it was not yet dead, than that it was still 
alive. 


Leaving aside the disturbances during the minority of Louis 
Xi^V., which wer^ entirely wjtliput consequences, his reign falls 
rimturally into two parts: th^ first, «vvhile Oolbert was his minister, 
^^fid the traditions of Henry IV. were more«or less maintained ; 

second, when under the influence of the consequences of the 
' king^s infatuated sOlf-ViJl, the royal power became a devouring 
m^lster. While Richelieu bad made himself the despotio organ 
of Louis XIV. made the State the despotie orgto of 

his will. Royalty^Viistead of refflaining tflfe crowning 

apex* of pyramid of the State, had grown to , be its base. 
Althotfgb,^bn looking n't the picture of France in' those tiihes; wo 
^fe^bld what at" first sight seems an infinite variety of distinc- 
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tions, a laLyi’intli 6f partitions wilhiu the extent of society, yet, 
on close inspection, none of Ahem proves of natural growth; we 
behold privileges upon privileges and liberties upon lib^'ties, but 
the only freedom,, to b<i? discovered is' the over-grown freedom of 
royal autliority. Alb those seemingly independent bodies which 
appear to occupy the soil of France, each entrenched in tho 
strodghold of ancient institutions, are found, on exanttnation, 
to be but' a collection of semblances; the only reality is the one 
great power of the, king. If we look for the cause of this 
excessive over-growtl}, it is to be Ibuiftl in the law of nature that 
every living organism is al^o a devouring one. > We have seen 
the origin of the royal power, and how circumstances fostered, 
with the people s sanction, the tendencies of its nature into con- 
firmed habit. There was nothing to curb the appetite of its 
desires but its own good sense ; tl\e baneful effects of isolation 
and of examples of resignation had made those who were its 
victims forget all customs of self-defence. There was also an 
attachment on the part of the countiy generally to the king. A 
government which springs from a national feeling can commit 
many faults before a people resolves to disdhrd it : tho thought 
of divorcing the system of Henry IT. was as little entertained in 
France by public opinion, as is in England at the present day the 
idea of upsetting the whole settlement of 1C88, and ©stablisliing 
a republican government. The first point on which Kouis XIV. 
innovated w’^as foreign policy. The wars which he madly under^ 
took for the gratification of his ambition ^brought France* intq 
disgrace with Europe, and into embarrassment at home. As tho 
want of money pinched the monarch, he encroached on the 
established order of things at home. Financial consideratipns 
became the only motives his internal administration ; and one 
of the readiest resources that ^presented itself was the creation of 
saleable and hereditary offices. France was filled with corpora- 
tions of such officials, for every time that the treasury was in 
need of money it contrived some new dignities ; and thus the 
popular classes, properly so-called in contradistittctiou to the 
noblesse,*’ became split up into numberless bo^dies, all of them 
artificial, and entirely animated with* a baneful spirit of corpora- 
tion. The nobility Scouting communion with these plebeians> 
who were as, exacting about the privileges of their rank as 
the old aristocracy about their own, and too little, versed in 
knowledge o.f ^business to he able, even if willing, to fill high 
q^fices of state, was to be found nowhere except in* the army, or 
at court. The prkte of royalty kljired to enhance* that pomp 
which it believed to b^e as inherent fo its nature as almigfatiness 
to that of the^ Divinity, .by a display of ftristooratic, splendour; 
fill its show was composed of such blazonry ; all its work was 
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done hy plebeian hands. «SaiBt Simon, whose eluwdno-^s per- 
ceived the jhollowness of hisnrdepp Tank, cidK the petulance 
of his the mle^ of lionis XZV. un r^e de vile 

' bourgeqjjkde en soxte que las ohoses sent amvoes &u point que Ic 
plos ec^neur ne peut dire bon a persoime, et qh'eu mille 

Iftgona difibrentes il depend du plus vil it^urier.* Thus was tbei'o 
notfakig^in Prance endowed political power hut royalty : all 
hofstitations were semhlaiiees; the axistocraoy the chiof actors in 
royal pageants ; the people nowhere as people, bait everywhere 
gathered together in small eooietiea, which mostly owed the 
toleration of their poor existences in tlic Srst instance to the 
government’s want of money, and afterwards to their own insig- 
nificance. H^oe it is inielligible how the great Bovolutiou 
could be so speedily fulfilled. The day that the Bastille was 
taken, and the stronghold of ax>yalty stormed, there ^\as nothing 
more to conquer; when the king was overthrown, there wvre no 
classes to continue the war amongst each other ; for wliat Iiad 
worn the appearance of an establibhed hierarchy had been- but 
degrees in servitude, and tbe royal establishment broken up, all 
found themselves at once on a level. 

At this point of French* history a sight is presented to us 
which lias no parallel in the annals of the world. This society, 
which sliows itself so entranced in its political action, so dead 
and iisllesis to all practical care of itself, is all the while intellcc*- 
tually the most active in Europe, and even mooting ideas which 
^re to become the impulse of the most tremendous ro^olution 
which the world has yet seen. It is the most astounding example 
how power cornea tamely to yield up its sti’engtli to force of habit 
and ^supeErstitious belief in impossibility. So accustomod had 
men grow^n to live in small companies witliin tlic compass of 
narrow enclosures, that they had» lost all knowledge of large 
intercourse ; and while their minds would in abstra,ct speculation 
soar to the extremest regions of dreamland, it never occurred to 
them actually to overstep tbe petty bounds within wliioh they 
allowed theinielves to be cooped. They were suffering h-om that 
moapacity wbic^ befals a body that &om long, indolence has lost 
4iie free use of ^its limbs. ' l^otbing reveals the results of the 
ayate^ of the French government moiu glaringly than the 
peculiar character stamped on tflie speculation of the eighteenth 
century. To undnrstand the measure <of the change which had 
lOVer the whole constitution of French mind since it had 
last gathered itself to a great political efferi, we must consider 
different were the sourtas of inspiration sought on the two 
oeCaaioM. The language tbe Btates-general in the assemblies 
Just ptior to the League is not that of innovation, hut of the 
’ inaintenance of laws which existed, although they anight he often 
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broken. Tberd .is 'iiao cL|»^dava«i»o'e invoking a now political 
faith, but t)w :PBt»olutdon^ofj»ot f€^ the tradition of his* 
torical ri^t. Mon h^ paliticidi hairits in thofie imiefi, and all 
their de»irds wesre biramgbi into ftcoUrdftUce'mth tlieiri. If we 
look thfongh th^ ipten^ul 'politacfll lite^tee of those days, we 
&ni that the I>ook whioh then exoited m jnuch attention as the 
Cbntmt Sociar' in the^e%hteenth tentoty, is the '^Finneb^iGaiHia" 
written %y the F^estont Hotman, and purporting to proTe how 
from the earBest tfeaes the Fitooh nation possessed tlie acknow- 
ledged right to control its sovereign* ' Its popnlarity was uni- 
versal, for in tfcs false show of erudition public ^opinion found the 
fancied ci^firmation' of; a‘ cherfehed idea. In the eighteenth 
century mind lives, on the contrary, in a world of its own 
creation; like an intellect burning brightly in a palsied fram^ 
it derives none of its suggestions from the quickenings of its 
body, but seems rather to ^'ow in strength and vigour in propor- 
tion as it becomes divorced from the latter. If men \Yere some- 
times drawn to reflection by events and institutions, they found 
these objects on a forei^ soil. If Montesquieu and Voltnire 
stiirtled their Gontetnporaries by accounts *of England which it 
was beyond their pmetioal experience to understand, such books 
could only arrest attention for a moment, and were quite unable 
to make people permanently forsake theirwild flight»of speculation. 
It was this utter easting aside of all I’egard for estabfished condi- 
tions which w*is the leading feature of tliatuge, and at once formed 
the strength and tjie *weal^ess ^of the Fre^h Revolution.’ ' Mind 
became braced to a degree of self-roliance and^trust in itself 
amounting to folly, but vplrieh yet impicHed it to such mighty 
undertakings tlmt their very failures have e lasting woMtl\. It 
was not the discovery of this or that novelty which endowed the 
Revolution with its force, but thatfoelingof cOttBcioustoess which 
after-ages of slumber suddenly thrilled trough the fram# of tlie 
nation, and burst forih with the stem conviction of a religion. 
That in spite of such a power it should have failed in so many 
of its attempts is not wonderful. When ideas descend upon Ike 
stage of the worid, they meet many stern realities which require 
to be overcome. When the Erenen^nation attempted to establish 
liberty, it easily fq;und a space, but no ready material^ for its 
erection. Though moved by*t;he most ardemt paseion for free- 
dom, it had lived so long under the guardianship of authority, 
it brought to the work of reconstruction a habit of thought 
.entirely stasaped with the character of its former existence. 
While wishing io*mm liberty foi^!||adividdals, it could not wean 
itself from the thought of the state, the only tradition preserved, 
until it lost the former *dn following, the latter. This is not, 
however, a fault of naturd incapacity, it is the consequence of 
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thpse laws &om which no Jniman mind can emancipate itself. 
4jlt waSithe vice of the old system tliiyt it liad allowed no institu- 
tions to suc:viv©.^ when thsi^nation, therefore, by a public-spirited 
effort, tripd to constitute itself, it found nowhere around it any 
hints that could aid and was of necessity forced 'to have 
recourse;, to tlie suggestions of speculation. One institution 
alone dhit it find ©ousting, the all-engrossing State ^ and that 
institution it cherished tp its own detriment ; for, hoisting it 
on tliat colossal pedestal .from wbiph the pride of royalty had 
been pulled down, it deemeA it compatible with liberty to endow 
the new idol witli such despotic authority that all freedom was 
spon afresh enchained, and nothing but dire despotism existed. 
In this conduct there is, moreover, something which is not 
derived from mere political inexperience or the influence of the 
government immediately preceding the Kevolution, hut which 
springs from the very nature of the French. There is this greiit 
difference between the characters of the Anglo-Saxon and Gallic 
mind : the former has the habit of that mature thought whicli 
accustoms it to such ebpsideration for the possible worth of 
divers opinions, that 'when transferring itself to the business of 
government, it so organizes the*" constitution of the common- 
wealth as to ensure due play to the freedom of individuals ; the 
latter, always imjjelled by tire supreme influence of one dominant 
idea, doubtlessly puts forth terrific vigour in its actions, hut is 
always despotic in its mood. From this peculiarity of the 
French* mind arises that inequality in exertion which has been 
proverbially reproached as fickleness; for its efforts, ever par- 
taking of the Impetuousnesa of impulse, of a necessity bring uu 
that exhaustion which exacts from the strained body deep repose. 
Ill our hundreds and our shires we leaisnt those habits of self- 
governmeiii which have taught xl% to have a commonwealth ; 
but in^France the only sanctuary of liberty was the executive 
administration of the entrenched city, or the vigorous arm 
^f royalty. The countryman fled to the municipality for 
shelter against the exactions of his lord. The world-wide 
difference between the whole manner of thought of the two 
pedple is at once revealed In words they make iiso of to 
>expxess^ their existence as a ^lation. The Englishman, in whose 
,^nd is uppermost the thoughts of those Vho comtitufe tlie 
whole, speaks of the « country ; the F^’enchinan, whose eye 
is, on the contrary, at once drawn to the forcible embodi^ 
^mnt ot the <whole, speaks of the State. Thus,, that supre- 
macy Paris y?hich has o&m caused so much astonishment, 
been explained as a usurpation on the part of revo- 
|i$^nary violence, wafj in truth bpt the result of national 
iShdencies : it coincided with the municipal traditions of France; 
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the eminence of the capital could* not but grow irresistibly 
on the popular opinions ofia nation which willingly merged it^ 
whole political existence in the all-^grossing grant>Bur of its 
reprcsentatfve. 4 ^ 

It was"" through favour of this feeling th%t the power of Napo- 
leon was established. There is a moment in all great populnr 
revolutions when, after the* violent strain and effort of Outburst, 
a people is ever apt to yield itself up to the guidance of any 
leader whose presence of mind may supply the wants of the hour, 
and dissipate, by the vigilance of Ms care, the dangers arising 
out of the combination of victory and the fatigue of exertion. 
The French Eevolution proceeded from two principles — the love 
of freedom and the love of equality; but while the former was the 
result of an unaided effort of the mind, which had nothing whereon 
to rely but the strength of its conviction, the latter was a feeling 
which found much support in circumstances, for, as soon as the 
factitious privileges of the old government were destroyed, it was 
found that its levelling authority had crushed all classes into unity. 
As, however, the whole system of this government, from the con- 
stitution of the royal household down to the 'administration of the 
poorest parish, had been carried on through institutions embodying 
the principles of exemptions and privileges, the Revolution found it 
necessary to discard everything which was in existence, and then 
to begin the work of reconstructing the State from its very founda- 
tion ; and as if this gigantic undertaking of thorough reconstitu- 
tion were not enough to satisfy the (faring ambition *of an 
experienced nation, ^war, in all the possible gjandour of its 
nature, came furthermore to task the resources of its faculties. 
But war brings with it that state of things where even th^ ft’eest 
nation, possessed of a government that should be organized for 
nil purposes, finds it often nocessary, out of consideratton for the 
danger of the commonwealth, to strengtlnm the vigour oS admi- 
nistration, by the temporary suspension of some rights. In a 
country, therefore, where the whole organization was unhinged, 
where the entire edifice of government was gutted, and the old 
stores of administrative experience rendered useless, the difficulty 
of combating .the stern realityt of, w*jy: was crusning. The fire of 
enthusiasm had inspired a great and glorious devotion ; but enthu- 
siasm is a strain which is no mtire immortal than the body itself 
which is capable of it. Hunger and destitution reduced the bravest 
armies, and no siiirit can permanently defy a crushing combina- 
tion of resources. It thus happened that the whole aspect of affairs 
changed ; and tlufir the nation w45ch shortly before had been 
battling about proj^ts for constitutions, now found its utmost 
energy tested to save its wery existence. ’ 

It was in this conjuncture that theggenius of Napoleon appeared 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]— New^eeihs, Vol. XII. No. 1. H 
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as a* guardian angel to France. ‘ It was a moment whea rapidity 
of design aiid energy of execution w^e the supreme wants of the 
State; and .the«^question of right was willingly postponed in the 
hour of ganger to that common country, the glory of which is a 
national sentiment. Napoleon, with the instinctive perception of 
a great mind, spoke afeo to the heart of the people in his decrees ; 
and the,<«?hole organization of his administration was the em- 
bodiment of that principle of equality which was the strongest 
feeling of the, Bcvolution. Like Biohelieu, he, made himself the 
violent organ of Uie State, and the people willingly submitted to 
the dictatorship of a man who tonk the initiatiye in carrying out 
measures in accordance with their desires. Indeed, there is 
such similarity between the manner of proceeding of these two 
men with regard to the internal administration of the country, 
that in everything essential the history of the one might stand for 
that of the other. It must be observed, that when we speak of 
the internal administration of Napoleon, it is not of the sham 
constitutions he set up, and which never possessed any life, 
hut of the codes of laws and regulations for courts of justice 
and fiscal administi«.ition, which he caused to he drawn up; 
in short, the whole of that vigorous system of governmental 
institutions which lie inti’oduced, and w’hich,Jn its spirit of con- 
centration and sitter disregard for exemptions and privileges, 
coincided mth the popular feeling for equality, and the national 
love fur the might of the State. If in the supreme danger of 
the country’s subjection, the people thus willingly accepted the 
dictatorship of one whose ready genius supplied them in the 
crisis of anai^'hy with institutions, while his militai7 talents 
saved ^them from defeat, the continuance of war proved also the 
reason why they consented to bear for so many years the exces- 
sive authority of his sway. It. has-been ingeniously said by the 
partisans of the first Emperor, that the proof of his government’s 
strengfii lay in, the fact, that it "was only overthrown by the 
alliance of all Eufop'e. The argument is a specious fallacy: the 
truth is, that as Napoleon, enticed by the charms of success, 
hurried the nation, into wars which were suggested by the most 
wilful ambition, file minds t^en reverted powerfully to those 
thoughts of political liberty^which hud inspired them in 1 780, 
but which they had lost sights of in the turmoil of anarchic 
distress; so that hut fer a patriotic sense of the dangers to which 
' a revolution exposes a State during times of \var, and that attach- 
ment t© national glory which we have pointed out iis a leading 
French character, itbe opposition^Ao the Emperors 
de^tic authority would hUve burst forth vehemently long 
yismte his downfall. i ^ 

The fact of the Bestorati<gx doea..nfit lie in . the bringing, back 
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of the Bourbons, but in that rfehaj^ilitation of the principle of 
constitutional freedom, of wfeieh it was the unconscious jinshni- 
ment in spite of itself. Never was»there a more? signal instance 
of the inability of miAi to measure the spail of his o^n works. 
The whdle pomp and pageantry of the Holy Alliance came to be 
the inaugural procession of popular right. ’* The Bourbons passed 
awAy again without leaving a trace of their personal reappearance 
on the soil of France ; but that principle which, almost without 
being regarded, thrust itself, as it were, upon them amidst the 
confusion of the moment, remained,! and is still alive in public 
opinion, however it may seem killed at the present moment. 
Even that degraded Senate which had so fawningly cringed to 
the imperial might of Napoleon, sought to varnish its cowardly 
desertion of his distress by voting forms of popular government. 
Here begins the history of the France of our days; for ilie ruins 
of that government, which the present sway has succeeded, are 
not yet removed. Thirty-three years form a short space of lime in 
the history of the world, though one long enough to be of im- 
portance in that of a nation ; it is a period which suffices to have 
worn out a generation and to have formed ‘a second one, wliicb, 
now alive and in the vigouf of manhood, has acquired in it 
all its habits and thoughts. These latter, moreover, are things 
wliich cannot be cast aside at will ; the mind •that changes its 
determination carries with it into its now resolution the stamp 
of its former state. We have seen this all along in French 
liistory. The temper of the French Revolution finds its explana- 
tion ill the temper of the old system ; and the actions of I'hc 
man are hut the result of tlie youth’s experience. Sucli is yet 
the ijianifoldness that resides in human nature, that Ijowcver 
clear the course of paut history seems to us, our sight at ‘once 
becomes overcharged by tbeyfulness of the present ; and as our 
understanding loses its precision when directed on oursqlves, so 
our discernment becomes distracted amidst the mass of possi- 
bilities which are presented to it. The only guide which our 
hesitation can thus find is history; though here again we are 
not free from difficulties, for history is the book of the past, 
while times, never repeat tliegis^vtJs exactly. • Nevertheless, nt is 
the record of the deeds of man, anfl as such the only register of 
liis habits and faculties ; in which we may find a clue to the pro- 
bable course of liis beljaviour, under circjumstoncos more or less 
analogous. For this reason, it is natural that every one consi- 
dering the -latter portion of French history, sbpuld be led to 
make comparisorniwith that of F^agland, because avowedly it has 
been attempted to model the government of France on that: of 
our country; and it is a matter of nc? small import to living 
generations to satisfy themselves as to whether the failures, they 
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Lave undergone in attempting their own government, are owing 
to sucli radical defects in their nature, as to deprive them of the 
hope of attainiifg their end. ® 

From ^he very fiAt day of the establi^ment of Ihe^ govern- 
ment of the Restoration, it became apparent that there were two 
parties which^ like two nations, divided the coimtry, between 
w'hom tbsre could be no peace until the one was completely con- 
quered by the other. On one side there was the mass of the 
population, which, rebounding from the despotism of the Empire, 
but tempered by the experience of its own efforts, revetted to 
the great and fundamental principles of liberty. These, rooted 
*n conviction, had inspired the Revolution, and now sprang up 
again with a healthier and a steadier growth, after having hoeu 
vainly tried to ho stifled by oppression. On the other side there 
was that body which, having left. France when it was being 
reconstituted, knew only its old manner of life, and now returned 
with an unwavering conviction that the victory which had been 
w'on was to inaugurate its recommencement. Betvreen convic- 
tions there is no mediation possible ; the history of France 
for sixteen years wa^ a tissue of attacks and encroachments. 
The constitution which Louis XVlII. had given, contained in 
it that vital error inherent to all the actions of men whoso 
trimming nature* makes them incapable of large decisions ; it 
tried to hafe a regard to so many interests that it satisfied 
none. It consecrated the principle of popular government by 
the very fact of its existence, and the recognition of an elected 
parliament, from which, endowed with the right of public 
debate, the acts of the government alone could derive a legal 
sanctiop. But at the same time it established an hereditary 
aristocracy, which, having no virtual existence in llic country, 
was never** anything but a semblance and n sliam. . This 
hollow , creation would, however, have been of small conse- 
quence in hampering the free course of the government, if the 
elective chamber had, indeed, in its constitution been the repre- 
sentative of the country at large. But this never was tlie case ; 
the electoral law was so restricted and so complicated that J:he 
executive, possesse*d of all thd administrative prerogative wnicli 
theEnigire had created, never^had the least reason to fear popular 
opposition in the elections. Tltb only opposition which the 
government of Louis XVIII. had to encounter in the Chambers, 
was the immoderate passion of the aristocratic party; for this 
was the ^y pprty which ever introduced itself in a body within 
its walfeiSt thus happened, |‘timt although W few well-known 
and di^^^ished men succeeded in gaining admission, and 
session timber, session pretested against •the reactionary violence 
which animated the government, the country at large ceased 
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to regard the parliament ^as its fepresentative, and sought 
another stage whereon to proclaiip that opinfqn which* could 
not make itself lieardjin the Chambers. The literatdre of the 
day became the battlo-fiqld of popular desires, and evei/the lec-* 
lure-lialls of the University were converted into high-schools of 
political teaching. Thus was brought about a state of things 
where it might bo said that there existed two represen- 
tations — the one possessed of all the forms of such a body, but 
little regarded and of no importance, unless when at limes 
animated by a reactionary fury harmful to that very king it 
meant to serve ; ihc other unrecognised, yet constituted, strong in 
the support of the intelligence of the country, and existing in all 
the vigour of that spirit whose dangerous strength it llfed been 
thought to fetter in the trammels of an entangled constitution, 
but which had, instead, betaken itself to a freer and less ham- 
pered scene. In England, we have always found an antidote to 
tlio influence of Court and ministers, and to the narrow temper 
of former Houses of Commons, whose members were elected 
ac(U)r(ling to a vicious system, in the action , of that public feeling 
which they encountered in their daily lives as magistrates, coun- 
try gentlemen, or men of business. Habits of common govern- 
ment and common interests had become virtually . established 
ainoagst us long before they had been recognised by^tho Reform 
.Bill in the constitution of Parliament, and tlicrefoi’e by the force 
of circumstances they always succeeded iu tempering it to some 
degree. Our piiblitj meetings, and that self-government which per- 
vad(3S our institutions, have brought with them that interchange of 
opinion, and introduced that practical connexion between inte- 
rests throughout the country, that for a long time past it could 
not happen otherwise amongst us but that llie majority of tlio 
House of Commons, througin its relations and duties* in private 
life, must in the long run be influenced in its appreciations of 
mcfisures rather by considerations of common weal than of per- 
sonal advantage. In France, there was no such field as in 
England for the practical reiuforceihent of popular opinions by 
public life in tbe country, for tlie^whole administration was, en- 
tirely in the hands of the exe*cuftvei» Besides, as we have before 
shown, the political thought ^of the country had spru«g from 
reflection, not from custom. It was an effoi't of intelligence, the 
chief promoters of whfch had been the* men of letters; so tliat 
the whole language arid nature of French liberalism are stamped 
with the type of ^ speculative or^in. It was tl/brefore natniul, 
that, in a society the sentiments of which sprang from sueli a 
source, and in whidi there was as yet np room given to practical 
and business-like expositions of its wants, the resource . of 

literary freedom should have been cherished, both as the 

« • 
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cradle of its ideas of liberty and as^the only refuge from ’present 
oppression. Itr ^as from these circumstances that' tluring the 
Bestoration, lite^twre attained such politiUl importance that the 
inen of letters came to be the political leaders of the country, 
i^rfaile amongst tliemselves they were strong in a spirit of associa- 
<;ioTi which wfos fostered by the guild-like constitution of the 
Academy, — the only institution of the ancient monarchy which 
seemed to have gained, splendour from the Bevdlution, and wdiich 
assumed the pretension of Jeing the chartered representative of 
thought and literature. The privileges of its charter endowed 
this body with an independence which removed it from govern- 
ment control, but also was the cause of inoculating it with those 
jealous feelings common to guilds, and' which show themselves 
in a literary one by a pedantic susceptibility and a supercilious 
spirit of dogmatic authority. Its iriembers thought themselves 
the guardians of the intelligence of the country, and the only 
persons who had the right to educate it. Such a body, if little 
likely to be liberal in its inclinations, was, however, sure to bo 
most tenacious of its independent privileges against all aggressors, 
and it was, moreover, possessed* of a standing which gave it 
weight in the eyes of the public. Being at bottom an authority 
of most despotict inclinations, it was yet an authority of popular 
power, at whose service it involuntarily placed the aid of an 
organization entirely impressed with the spirit of the old system 
of privilege. The government soon offended the sensitiveness of 
its members, first by the little attention it paid to their recom- 
mendations in^ matters supposed to be within their official do- 
mains, and then by the daily increasing severity of the censor- 
ship.^ ^The Academy, grave and pedantic as it was in temper, 
was yet aijimated ^vith the fecling^|hat it was its duly to assert 
the right of free thought, and to keep alive a veneration for 
I rend/ literature, and therefore, just as the government mani- 
fested an alliance with that which was most hostile to its tradi- 
tions — the fanatical party amongst the clergy, — it allowed 
, itself to be swept along b^ the current of discontent, until it 
found itself inVofiknlarily driven* to timid manifestations of hos- 
tility, which wei’e equally ca?eigh*t up and made mheh of by the 
opposition out of doors, glad to t establish fhe fact that it was 
acting in concert with jo reputed a body.^ Nor was the union a 
false pretence; for at this time all opposition was still entirely 
general. Political opiiiion was directed to protest unitedly against 
the violejojee of usurpation, and jtiad not yet boj^ome distracted by 
differauc^ Between the Academy and the University there had 
60 close an intimacy that fhey might be considered 
twij^Pstkutions, and now, also, several of its professors, while 
tremig subjects of general ^ history, held lectures which were 
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understood to bo direct protests ag^iin^t iihe' spirit of the govern- 
ment. Thus was there a perfect organization of the whole intel- 
ligence of ,the county in opposition to th^ ruling powers-^an 
opposition which was marked by Strict legality but.greal/activity, 
and which daily waxed in esteem and, consideration as the 
gOYcrnnient more and more outraged public feeling by its perse- 
cution pf the press ‘and fanatic^ subserviency to tim clergy. 
The situation had. much resemblance with that jnst before the 
first Eevolution ; for, although a constitution was acknowledged 
•to bo in existence, yet ^public opinioft found its only resort in the 
world of letters, which through the corporation of the Academy 
was recognised as a constituted body. Nor was this the only 
element hostile to the government; It had likewise offended all 
that middle class which during the Eevolution had been aroused 
to consciousness, as well as all those whose great wealth earned 
in industry and commerce had won for them a loading place in 
the complicated society of a capital like Paris, vdiile they daily 
received slights at the liantls of the overbearing nobility of the 
courl. Ill this manner the government had become completely 
isolalod. It is no wonder tlverefore, that when iiic Court iii its 
blind folly went so far at last as to tear the very record of any 
pledge of right, it fell to the ground at once like a broken image. 
Supported only by a few nobles and priests, it awoke one morn- 
ing to lind itself in the destitution of utter abandonment. The 
rapidity of the popular victory was such Hjhat its merit was undis- 
pntcdly ascribed to those who, on its eve, had figured as ’leaders 
of o])inioii. The struggle was so shoit tliat it wjis still supposed 
to have been fought by those men whose timid opposition, 
shrinking from danger, had only derived significance iqm the 
meaning which the enthusiasm of the audience applied to their 
yords. If their hearts, however, had failed them in the hours of 
tlic crisis, ambition and interest made them quick to sxatch the 
prizes wliicli public opinion believed to belong to them by right. 
Tims it was the trembling haste of a few men, aghast at the situ- 
ation they found themselves in, that put the crown of France on 
the brow of liOuis Pliilippe. . ^ „ 

The monarchy of July was* meant to be the empire o*f the 
middle classes and of the intelligence of the country, — lit became 
the empire of an academic oligarchy, puffed up with pedantic 
pride, while, under mftch show of dogmatic arrogance, it crouched 
subservientlyHo the enterprising ambition of the sovereign. The 
king was possessed of a desire for such greatness as aims solely 
at personal and family , aggrandfe^ment; and wittfout on© atom of 
that daring boldncJss in his character which startles and astonishes 
men, his great talent Vas adroitness in cunning, as the great 
quality of his best years had been a noiseless and persevering 
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prudence. A ’Liberal, according to the standard of the Eestora- 
tion, when it sufficed to miss aChur(:^^ ceremony to be considered 
i^uch, he WQS raised to the throne by those v^o unexpectedly found 
themselv^gs the, arbiters of France, with not^iore reason than that 
which placed in this position men whose utter want of indepen- 
dent character and resolution became at once apparent as soon as 
the dexterous influence of royal flattery was brought to bear on 
thein. The electoral franchise had indeed. been enlarged, but 
with such jealous caution, that although .public opinion was not 
absolutely excluded, yet as rthe executive was left ia possession 
of the exorbitant power acquired by formed governments, it ever 
had to struggle hard to obtain a hearing. The state of parties 
in the Chambers was, therefore, not only no true reflection of 
that in the country, but, what was infinitely worse, there arose the 
habits of personal parties, which always must arise in any parlia- 
ment, the narrowness of whose constitution makes it to be rather 
a corporate than a national body ; and while the government, con- 
tracting the horizon of its views to that of the parliamentary 
world, thought itself secure as long as it adroitly shielded itself 
from any combination of parties within it, it remained blind to 
the truth that public opinion was gathering its strength without. 
The years of representative government had taught people 
tlie habit of political discussion and conduct ; there was no 
longer the same hesitating and uncertain opposition as during 
the Eestoration, hut that abler and more resolute one which is 
the result of political efperience. Yet the government, ti'usting 
to 'the unmeaning support of fictitious parties, took no notice 
whatever thereoY, and looked contemptuously on the rising tide 
of public opinion with the haughty superciliousness of dogmatism. 
The king, grown grey in successful intrigue, had arrived at 
believing implicitly in the infallibility of his skill, while 
coming pn him with its palsy, had stiffened the suppleness of liis 
once pliant wit into rigid obstinacy. \Vhile the only aim of his 
endeavours was to maintain and preserve for his race the dignity 
ho had been lucky enough to procure, his avidity made him 
devise schemes of family aggrandizement, the deceitfulnoss of 
which lost him th8 confidence Qf foreign governments, at tho 
same time that his fifear of internal excitoment,^ and cautious dis^ 
like of all daring measures, caused him to recoil from the resolu- 
tion of carrying out hisr designs by recourse to war. The same 
spirit, of covert plotting animated his conduct abroad and at 
home.; corrupt^ influences, which already had been brought to 
hear on the elections, were unit^ecsally sought as'means of defeat- 
ring the growing strength of opposition the wjiole administration 
. h^ame an action, of patibnage and bribery, and the scandalous 
revelations brought to light in the last years of the monarchy. 
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opened to view the most Jmpallitig*picture of a government re- 
posing on the support of bribe:^ and corruption* as the m*cans of 
enabling it to rule its^eople. Thus was France vitiated at home 
and cro^iching abroad, systematically disorganized in tlfe healthy 
action of its body, while its weak and d^miliating behaviour 
reduced it to be looked down upon by the world at large. Never- 
theless, the period of this government had been one of great 
consequence for the education of the public mind. If the Cham- 
bers hod been prevented by their constitution from becoming the 
fall expression of the feeling of the country, they had yet been 
sufficiently comprehensive to be a school where mind became 
initiated to practical habits of government, and was acquiring a 
knowledge of businesslike readiness in the labour of parlia- 
mentary struggles. Also, the whole character of the opposition 
showed how much progress had been made by the nation since 
tho Restoration; while then it had been entirely restricted to 
literary efforts, it was now thoroughly political in its manifesta- 
tions ; and if tho press was vigorously plied, it was only, as it 
should be, an auxiliary engine to assist tho^determiiied and prac- 
ti(u\l attempti of public opinion at asseiiing its rightful mastery 
in that which was properly its own house. So was there also a 
statesmanlike moderation in the conduct and* demands of the 
opposition, which showed how it was not at all animated by 
crude inexperience and reckless frenzy. The two principal 
measures called for were, indeed, so temperate, that the obstinacy 
of the governmer/t in refusing to entertain them, amounts 4o 
IDOsitive infatuation. The electoral franchise, irvliich did not 
qualify quite 400,000 voters, was to be so far enlarged as to 
increase this number to about 1,200,000 ; and as the inHu%nco of 
the executive, by its excessive patronage, was overpo^veriug, there 
was to be a restriction as to ’tlie eligibility of officials as deputies. 
This last measure was especially advocated by M. de Ebmusat, 
who, laying aside the studies he had of late been engaged in, 
reappeared on the scene of parliamentary debate wuth that assi- 
duity which is prompted by earnest zeal, and that weight wdiich 
is always attached to enlightened. cojaviction. The conduct outlie 
opposition was, indeed, admirfible ; all the differences of personal 
inclinations were merged in thg-t large and public-spirito(i»feeling 
which constitutes true party, and without which a popular 
assembly becomes tho stage of faction. ll is not the recklessness 
of the opposition leaders which is to be blamed that a useful 
reform becaine a ^rren revolution ; the fault lies* with the irri- 
tating and supercilious headstrongness of a government, which, 
blind to tho existence of public opinion, jlrove a people to revolt, 
while it believed' that it^onlyhad to coerce a batch of parlia- 
mentary mutineers. When in the twelfth hour it sought to 
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eoothen by ccmcessions tba^ popular indignation 'which, by a 
successful xevolt^ %ad at last asserted its Tecognition/it found to 
its cost ^hat all confidence had passed fovay 'from it, and so 
suspicious -had public opinion become of all those men to whom 
it had willing submitteii in 1830, that it would absolutely haye 
nothing.tosay to them any more, and under the excitement of 
the moment yielded itself to the thought of a republic, in the 
absence of an arrangement that immediately presented itself as 
an acceptable solution of situation, as had been the case in 
1830 with the candidateship of Louis Philippe. 

. It is, however, a common practice to quote that monarch’s 
, reign as a proof that the French are unfit for a free govermnent, 
and unable to enjoy it like ourselves. Tho opinion appears to us 
to be one of those hasty judgments formed on a supeificial glance 
at events which it is the common lot of contemporaries to pro- 
'nounco on their age. Let us read the opinions of the greatest 
men . about tl^eir own times, and how few had any just apprecia- 
tion of their true worth and the value of their own efforts. The 
English and tho French nations, marked by divej^e characters, 
have gone two wholly different ways, not from choice but from 
the force of circumstances. Since the Norman Conquest, England 
has been constituted as one country — we have had nobles who 
have been ai times unruly, hut they have never been anything else 
than nobles of the realm. The unity of the country has never 
been ip. danger, and tlms has there been no period in our history 
when the people, trembling for their national existence, could be 
tempted to losdf sight of their individual rights in voluntary sub- 
mission to the guardianship of a dictator. Frqjice, on the con- 
trary", was only constituted through a long vrar waged by tho 
jieople, under tiie supremacy of royji^lty, against the independence 
of the princes • and therefore, while in our country the two classes 
of nobles and yeopaen grew up side by side |is fellows of one 
commonwealth, in France there existed only a royal power and 
a people cemented in a war alliance against men who, instead of 
being the peers, were the enemies of the realm. When, con- 
sequently, the two people oame to determine’ their respective 
methods of government; the aclion of each was nlodified^by the 
peculifJr circumstances of its experience. Wfe occupied ourselves 
with tempering what wf. had long possessed in tho block, and be- 
came. reformers ; but the French were forced to have recourse to a 
revoiutioni from the very feet ibat’thcy were impelled by the feel- 
ing that this ancient dictatorilpp h«id beconp. quite unbearable 
by permanently usurping every independent power and absorbing 
fill , pre-musi^ institutions, not any ^more^ for the purpose of 
warding off daa|^r, but for selfish aggrandizement of its 
despotism: Tha distance between these two starting points is 
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the distance between two yoles of a globe. / ’When we enacted 
onr devolution we ne^r thought ef beginning *a new order of 
things, but* of defending our possession of* that whicif was our 
own : bht the French, in 1789, were in the temper of conquest; 
they were animated by the desire of throwing off a yoke and 
acquiring something new: When people, moreover, only con- 
sider the regularity of otir proceedings at the present day, or the 
public morality which pervades the conduct of the home govern- 
ment of our time, ana then, looking at the corruption presented 
by the late French monarchy, and the personal character of 
parties in its Chambers, pronounce at once on opinion that there 
can be no comparison between the carriage of the two nations, 
they speak with the blindness of ignorance. It is not with us of 
the present day and with our reformed parliament that the French 
should he compared, but with our forefathers of the eighteenth 
century and the parliaments that sat between 1688 and the time 
of that great reform movement which transformed factions into 
great and consistent parties. During that period we also were 
endowed with a representative assdmhly the members of wdiich 
were so chosen that they weib in most cases the nominees of 
patronage, and the consequence is that our parliamentary history 
of the whole of last century is a time of personal intrigues, selfish 
coalitions or factions, combinations, with a recognised system of 
wholesale bribery ; and it is only as publicity becomes more and 
more established, that the influence of occult and personal ‘means 
is put to flight by the invasion of public spirit and a regard Joi: 
common weal. Let us consider the spectacle of the House of 
Commons of Walpole’s day, and ask ourselves what progppstics 
an intelligent inquirer might have been i-easonably led to draw as 
to the future of a country rvowedly based on self-government, 
when its very legislative assembly presented such a piijturo of 
venality, unless ba possessed rare circumspection enough to take 
notice not only of that which met the eye, hut also to measure 
the most hidden workings of the people's mind. If there is one 
lesson which hisjtory teaches it is this — ‘that we can never he too 
careful about pronouncing ih4 ^Vorthlessno& of a nation* on 
account of its* apparent bad iiabits, just as we can nevci^reckon 
with a certainty on a body’s immediate dissolution, however alarm- 
ingly it may he affected by disease. There is an ease in custom 
and a contagion in example which makes nations, as individuals, 
often adopt evil manners, although they may be upwise naturally 
inclined to them, «nd may only require the shock of a generous 
impulse to be aroused to a consciousness of then: errors. As 
soon as Burke and the j»eat Whig party*flung large and national 
measures upon the floor of the House of Oommons, and by the 
example of their Kigh-jminded and di|iist 0 reirted public spirit 
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startled the drows^ess of its corrupt letha,rgy, so soon did the 
honest ond^patriotic feeling oWhe country a^ake again, and prove 
that it li^d only ollewed itself to be mofiientarily stifled by the 
seduction of evil models and facile habits. No feeling is so deli- 
cate as shame, but its %ery keenness makes it to be easily blunted, 
as the edge of a razor is spoilt by one notch. Under no mask does 
CQrruption stalk inore successfully on the conscience than under 
that of routine, and to that which a man recoils from as a private 
action ho ^viIl often accomm^de himsel:^ without reluctance, when 
it meets him in the guise of custom sanctioned by official habit. 
The mass of men does not consist of heroes ; they are not willing 
to risk the venture of their fortunes in combating that which they 
find is done by most, however objectionable it may seem; and 
thus the prevalence of bounties and gifts amongst a class of 
officials is no sufficient evidence for their worthlessness at heart 
and utter want of civic qualities. That venality did exist to a 
frightful extent in France has been already said, but by whom 
was it denounced but by the nation itself, and by whom was it 
abetted but by the giovernment, which wilfully refused to take 
any notice whatsoever of public* opinion. There is an ugly 
feature in French society which has often been noticed, and does, 
indeed, deserve consideration in this place, as being the conso- 
(juenco of an easy adoption of accidental habit : it is ah unfor- 
tunate coftseq^uence of repeated changes of rule that tho officials, 
living,mostly by the salaries of their places, accustom themselves 
to* deem it compatible with principle to transfer their allegiance 
with a facility highly detrimental to public morality. Unsettled 
government has inevitably the eyil effect of shaking conviction in 
the idea of permanency, and of accustoming men's minds to ideas of 
compromi^ and accommodation, demoralizing effect of which 
becomes soon apparent in all actions.' The question is not, how** 
ever, as to the absolute excellence or worthlessness of French 
political society, hut whether, under given circumstances, it could 
be reasonably expected to be otherwise, and whether the in- 
ferences to be drawn from its temper are hopeless for its future 
prosperity. To us, then, it seems that the evils with wffiicli it is 
affected are natural to its situation,* nor by any meaiis irreparable, 
and thftt, consequently, it is far from being ifl a state of hopeless 
exhaustion or helpless dissolution. 

There is yet one other argument which lias been frequently em- 
ployed to prove the inaptitude of the French for liberty : it is said 
that tl^^objlity of their temper never alloyps them to remain 
satisfipPKth anything for a length of time^^ and keeps hurrying 
them info tinnecessary revolution's out of mere^instahility and fickle- 
ness. IJjfowit is very true that since 1688 we have never seen tho 
auebession disturbed in England, while the last sixty years have 
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seen five systems . of govenment fd!low each other in France. 
Jiut before we lay these changes to the charge <|f a mad love of 
novelty, let us examii^ whether tlie French were ever^aced in 
the circumstances which have insured our tranquillity ? Tirst, we 
may salmy say that if Quee^ Anne had lived f. few weeks longer, our 
history would have to recount at least an attempt at a change of 
the* succession by treacherous plottings on the part of the first 
ministers and peers of the kingdom, which would have certainly 
brought on us much, civil disorder of the worst sort. But leaving 
aside all suppositions, we must bear* in mind the undeniable fact 
that, when all Europe was suflering under the sway of sove- 
, reigns able to carry out the arbitrary notions with which they 
were imbued, we happened to be left to ourselves by the chance 
luck of possessing successively two foreign kings who, being com- 
plete strangers in this country, found themselves utterly unable to 
interfere in its government. It was not until George III. came to 
the throne that, being an Englishman, and having formed alli- 
ances amongst his countrymen, an attempt was made to asseit the 
power of the crown, which, however, signaljy failed in presence 
of an opposition, presenting on the occasion a consistency derived 
from the traditions and habits of two generations. In France, 
on the contrary, no constitutional govemment^has yet been'of 
one piece ; there has always been division between ,the consti- 
tution and the sovereign, who either was imposed on the people, 
as the Bourbons, or ever covertly plotted against those ipstitu- 
tions of which he was chosen the guardian, as was the case with 
Louis Philippe, Therefore, here again the fault v»hich has been 
charged to the French nation is one not of their own making, 
but the result of circumstances ; and the only occasion wh^te the 
accusation of flightines9*can be justly maintained is thqt in 1848 
they allowed themselves to he prematurely hurried into the Ee- 
public, when it would have been better to rest satisfied wilh the 
king’s concessions and abdication. Nevertheless, one fact is 
patent: four years after tlie French nation had proclaimed the 
Kepublic, it submitted without any serious opposition to the dic- 
tatorship of one man. Is not this tl^e act of a people that is at a 
loss what to do with liberty When it has it, and is not thus a 
dictatorial government as at present established the one'»*most 
permanently suitable to its wants ? As to the former question, 
we might point, in answer, to the trite example of our own coun- 
try submitting quietly to the omnipotence of Cromwell after its 
violent republican outburst; but there are still bther reasons 
which seem to u?*a more satisfactory apology for the event. 
One must never forgdt the fact that, the Eppublic in 1848 was as 
premature in its arrival ftethe birth of a child before its time. 
France was steadily growing in political development when the 
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stiffnecked obstinacy of tiio government repressed its youthful 
vigour*^ with sucji.\ strain that a iSaotion of equal, excess was 
neoessaril/brouglit ^)u. ^The'^burthen.of ^le task which was thus 
suddenly undertaken by the- French' nation .was one that could 
suffice for the laboursc of generations, jnstead * of a few^ 'months. 
There were, moreover, several specialv reasons which rendered a 
satisfactory solution of the proposed problem almost: impossible 
at, the time, and powerfolly aided the accession to power of the 
present Emperor. First, there was a' national attachment to his 
name — ^the only one that frfim amidst the mins of the past re- 
tained the charms of fascination for the people of the present 
day. ■ The influence of such an attachment is immense ; it com- 
mands all the involuntary sympathies of the lower classes ; it 
dominates with the inresistihle spell of romantic associations all 
the suggestions of cold reason, and it acts on popular imagination 
with that spirit of poetry which more than anything else excites 
the masses. Besides this spell of his name,, Louis Napoleon had 
likewise the support of a general panic in which men always 
cling to the first bannei' that promises safety. Socialism and the 
Hed Republic frightened the wits of all those men of slender 
wealth and hoard^ earnings whose number is legion in France ; 
and in tfie terro^ of alarm the security of any vigorous gfnxrn- 
mCnt was hailed, as had been the case with the first Napoleon 
during the fonner revolution. Such were the powerful auxili- 
aries that offered, then^elves to the ambition of Louis Napoleon. 
The romantic attachment of popular imagination, and the chiiins 
of those feaijful of being robbed, literally heseeohed him to 
occupy the throne. Whether, however, they will he ready lo 
maintUn him on it is another question. We have seen ihat^it is 
not only not oontraiy to the traditions bf the French nation to 
accept the aid of a dictator read^ to take the initiative in fur- 
thering, however despotically, its desires ; but that such a mea- 
sure is even in accordance with, the whole course of its history. 
If the present autocracy be therefore of this sort — if it ein- 
hodies that after which the nation has been struggling for the 
las;fc sixty years, a^nd which, being the result of a conviction on its 
part, has never been lost, sigiit of amidst; all its mischances, then 
we m&y expect to see it flourish, and continue. It is, however, 
not to he denied that th^r objeefc at which , all the nation s endea- 
Ifours have aimed, hotveW. unsuwessfuUy, is liberty; and that 
there is that in the nature, ot this idea which can as little accom- 
mo'^at^^^elfa with despotiem as-fire with, water. A mind may he 
ihexpi^Ptced enough not how to rinake a good use of 

iiber^plnd .will thus be. unruly and . fitful ia its mood ; but until 
it have en^ely thrown^ off the essence, of its old nature>^ it nSver 
will resiglfe itarff ' permanently to a. davish. temper. A mind 
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'wanting in, self-control will iMst certainly, after vital sallies, be so 
weary as to .become, fox a- time the easy prey <f a»y daring* spirit ; 
but until its energy he complete!^ exhausts^d it will j^ever be 
lastingly submissive.. It was the frenzy of the Reign of Terror 
which brought on such a trance,^ and allowed ttie mighty autho- 
rity of Napoleon. L to spring up only to tumble down as sud- 
denly a$ it arose;, and it was the fear of a similm: fit of madness 
that called into, existence the second Empire. We must not, 
however; be blind, to the ability and public spirit which the pre- 
sent Government has shown in many instances, or the real ser- 
vices it has rendered. That national glory which is the heirloom 
of a Bonaparte, and has such attractions for the French, has been 
again upraised from its humiliation. Fronce,^ which in the 
timid hands of Louis Philippe had sunk to be slighted by all 
Europe, has lifted her head afresh and maintained the ancient 
renown of lier bravery. Still the intrinsic merit of this is not 
sulfioioiit for the permanent maintenance of a government , mili- 
tary splendour is costly, and if the Emperor should seek in con- 
quest the means of continuing it, he will qs assuredly enter on 
the path of his destruction as h^s uncle before him. If a govern- 
ment is to contain within it elements of life, the well of their 
replenishment must he in its institutions ; for ,all support from 
without must by its nature be only temporary and^ accidental. 
The governments of Henry IV., Richelieu, and Napoleon I. are 
examples of this ; all that proved permanent in the ci;eations 
of these men was <not derived from the fact of their despotism, 
but from the intrinsic merit of the use whiob tbe^j made of their 
power. The present Empire has tried to give itself the benefit 
of similar support by attempting to identify itself with jlbpular 
desires. Thus while its “daily conduct is in every way most arbi- 
trary, it has yet affected mucu regard for universal sufrrage, and 
made a blustering show of democratio profession. ^ 

Not to dwell, however, on the hollowness of this language, 
v/hich partakes of an effrontery which is most detrimental to 
public morality, there is^ moreover a grave political fault in this 
behaviour ; for it is not the extension of democratic sentiment 
which France ^eks, but those habits of composure and orderly 
action which are necessary to the enjoyment of liberty, aMl can 
only bo acquired in a course* of intimacy with it. Democracy 
has long ago taken entire possession of'"l5reneh society, which is 
, as destitute of aristocratic elenmnts as that of the United States. 
Not only do* we find a mere mistake in. this profession of the 
government, hut sJfe. find it with ^ harm; to- the country a 

future; for all its latodi^dera have arisen from an ill assortment 
between its praetioabacqumn^aace with tna hahits of liberty, and 
its^excessive education in democracy and^as the latter, therefore^ 
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hm acted like a surfeit on tfie weak^xperienoe of the nation, a 
wise government ^'uld rather repress than foster this tendency, 
until if ^aw the people more a&vanced in practical kngwledge and 
self-command. If we now look at the main spirit of tjje admi- 
nistration, we find thflit it reposes entirely on an excessive effort 
of that centralizing strain, which is the most dangerous hitcK in 
the political body of France. Supported by the tendency of the 
nation to allow its individual liberties to be absorbed for the 
enlargement of the State, the government has contrived to set up 
an administrative machine fiiat surpasses all former ones in the 
extent and power of its range, but the mechanism of which is 
exposed to this most serious danger, that the whole of its com- 
plicated organization depends on the vigour of one spring. 
France may at present be likened to a body solely dependent on 
the spinal cord for movement: let that be injured, and all 
its limbs become powerless. This spirit of centralization has 
been the source of all the difficulties which have embarrassed her 
in her attempts at reconstitution, as of the facility with which 
her revolutions have; been effected. The action of the present 
government, instead of trying ta amend this failing, has only 
tended to confirm a vicious habit to which it owes the possibility 
of its own existence ; and thus, so far from proving in any sense 
a corrective,discipline, it takes the appearance of a state of things 
which is the result of an excessive indulgence in harmful habits* 
A similar spectacle meets our eye if we look at the feverish efforts 
irtade^ to stimulate the industry and commerce of the country. 
There is notoriously no nation in the world which, arrived at the 
same pitch of development as France, remains so entrammelled in 
fetterir of protection and prohibition. Its whole commercial and 
industrial ^system is the result of artificial productions, while all 
possibility of independent growth has been rendered impracticable 
by the^complioations of a fiscal administration detrimental to all 
free interchange and expansion, and which has been retained 
with the inveteracy of habit by all successive revolutions. Of 
late, sounder views of political economy have been springing up ; 
but it was in the aature of sp defective a Chamber and so time- 
serving a government as existed bnder Louis Philippe, to be a 
nursery for all special interests, so every measure of sound 
reform was foiled by a jcoalition of monopolists. Here, there- 
fofo, there jyAs a fine :^el^ of practical usbfuluess open to the un- 
limited apthbrity of a dictator. Th^ government did accordingly, 
with Wstie, set about ^habit professed^would be the rege- 
neratfolt cifxeneb indus^,tmd the result ha*sbcen the fostering 
of a stoCk-joVbing associations, Vhose unscrupulous 

boldnesa b^^eculation^ concentrated in the sensitive mdikct of 
safeveriiA a society as that^ of Paris, has conjured up, with the 
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legerdemain of dishonesty and dupery,, the most . gorgeous soin- 
hlaiiccs .of wealth, hereafter to dissolve into We Jiideous vhcancy 
of misery. The pres(^at government seemsjto us, in f^hort, to 
have its only support in the courage and ability of one man ; it‘ 
is simpif^^ a personal government, which can inspire confidence if 
we have trust :in the qualities of chief, but the stability of. 
which must, by its nature, be circumscribed ^tbiu the limits of 
his life. France is at this moment occupied in a military manner 
by Bonapartism ; such military occupation can, however, become 
a permanent government only under two conditions, neither of 
which exist in France. It can he a lasting state of things in the 
event of the. subjection of one\ people to another by power of 
conquest : such was the rule of the Franks over the Gauls, and 
wdth us of the Normans over the Saxons. It can also become 
established in the period of a nation s decay, when its vigour and 
life have sunk into decrepitude, and political activity is willingly 
abandoned to a chief and the turbulent troops of a prsBtorian 
guard. Neither of these ^ases apply to France; the French 
aimy is of the same flesh and blood as the people, and should it 
he tempted to aim at an independent position of its own, and fora 
time bo even able to acquire it, it would yet be unable to maintain 
it. A pieetorian guard requires a foreign clem<jnt to constitute 
it. No really national army can keep up its warlike spirit, and 
at the same time prove treacherous to its country. That a nation 
of habits so military as the French has guch fondness for tlie 
army as to allow the latter often to interfere directly and harm- 
fully. in political events is undoubted, hut between such an 
influence and the permanent one of a constituted military guild, 
usurping every other power and spurning communion wftU the 
mass of citizens, therfi is an immense difference. In France 
one may always expect to see the army play a prominent part in 
a political crisis ; but its action is restricted to the vehement ex- 
pression of a popular desire, and not to the reckless fulfilment of 
wanton whims of its own. It seems to us that when there are 
such vices, as above pointed out, in the constitution of a govern- 
ment, their evil effects . cannot tell fatally sooner or Iqter, 
however rcsolptely it may be attempted to counteract their accu- 
mulatipn by an even excessiyia^activity. The actual existewee of 
the present Kinpirc seems, us ea^ly intelligible under the 
circumstances of its origin, , hut Viewed jn’itself, with regard to its 
chances of permanency, we deein itj|^ impossibility} it amounts to 
nothing less than a hold attemj^ w ^rc^ p^Gk tke^qurrent of tho 
age by the infli^<^ Qfxesolu^^omge, and even 

pubjio-spirited epi^i:p48% wd Sf stiUr^gic^fer stock of transparent 
pretencejj which, is bgc tbileadbars.. Its 

veiy starting-poinf , is against its cham^sa: of perinaneht success; 

[VoL iXTO. No. dtxxni.3-N»w Yol XII. No. 1. I 
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for it is not oaly a reslora/ion, but the veiy worst of restora- 
taons, dnoe it ^esty^edly sets up fifuesh that which .lives in the 
reooUec^oU of 8ll\ila88es as the most (borough delusion and 
sham. Napoleon L’s administrative system has outlived ,all 
succeeding revolutions, and is cherished by the natioif'as cm- 
bodying the essence of its wishes; but his political constitution 
has never been lemembeEfed as anything else than the faellowest 
semblance and mockery. Yet this is the constitution which the 
second Empire haa i«-established, and affected seriously to pre- 
seut ae the means of the pacification and welfare of Franco. The 
ctlccl of such a measure on iho public mind is evident; the 
goveiiunent that perpetrates it sinks at once in general esteem, 
although it may still he suppolied from other considerations. 
The constitution it gives is a gift, for which no one is thankful : 
it'j A\ortb is already known to consist in being a handy mark for 
despotism. Better, therefore, would it have been for the govern- 
ment to proclaim openly its intentions, than to adopt a disguise 
to the very name of which a ridionle is attached. All other 
government, however vain and futile in their natures, possessed, 
at all events in their Commencement, that passing streogtli wliioh 
springs from tho enthnsiosm of ‘the moment; they proewdod, 
probably, from a fanciful whim, but it was one which for tho 
hour had taken ifold of the nation's mind, and thcrcf(»re was for 
tho time supported by its excited efforts ; whereas tho pn“scnt 
constitution was worse tiian still-born — it was a professed resusci- 
tation'oif that which was universally known and believed never to 
have been any^ing but a counterfeit. 

It is a hazardous thing to pretend to road the^futurc. The 
exmupks are too many how tho wisest have been blinded, by their 
wishes, to the truth of things, not to make one hesitate before 
venturing On prophesy. 'VVnift wilf be the ooorso of Fnuico we 
do not pretend to say; the events of a nation are subject in their 
detaUs ta circumstances beyond the range of forethought ; and 
in Franca there is such a oomplication of possibilities, that the 
sttcoess of any depends on circumstances of the moment. But 
what we believe c^ be fearlessly stated is ibis, that Franco is 
not bxhaustedr— has not yet reasned the age of its^decliue — and 
will ni)t continns for ever as<it i»«fc present.. The priuciplus of 
ijie Bevolution hwrs becosaa a eoforiction, wfoch is so for from 
being worn oat» fhst^ ^ the oontrsry, it has gained in vital 
strength under ^ ptsssnea of, present times. However much the 
govaamenit putyi seem MnrooBdad by 8dfaetente, we find on 
exantiapjSon tbat. tt» tinisif fedlnweBs on both' few anfewithout 
much eoasi^etetinnt:- thutW^ght end, inteUigmtee of the country 
stm;^ fdoof Iptanit.- It hiieaiti that iho s^m^ name of'^kma* 
psifo hst 'sfe jbuapnse sttesfitaon with tlm mass, wbieb is ib» 
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stronger tbat it is wHhout a nvul ; but tha nttyliment being one 
of iinagination and i^^rant fancy, partakes cy th^at cbai acter of 
exaggeration wliicb is put to.fliglit by the necessary disappoint-* 
ment •which excessive expectations always inoor on contact with 
reality. It would, however, be wong to consider the downfall 
of the Empire to be imminent, on the authority of that opposition 
which is the one most apparent. This opposition mainly pro- 
ceeds from the ruffled vanity of that academic and dogmatic class 
which has lost all influence with the nation by its narrow-minded 
and illiberal conduct when in power, and wldch now only, talks 
freedom, because it winces itself under the curb of a master. 
This genoraiion has had its day, and is past; its only importance 
is this, that, being possessed of that standing and eminence which 
are alw'ays attached to reasoners, as well as of a ready mastery of 
exposition from long habit, it helps in its present humour to give 
expression to that vaguer sentiment of discontent which is preva- 
lent, and thus unwittingly tends to blow up a fire which will be 
beyond its power to quench. What is infinitely more serious is, 
that 11011(3 of ‘those men have rallied round the Empire, who, now 
in the vigour of manhood and iAkdligence, are looked to by the 
country as its chief ornaments. The loss of these is not to be 
('oinpeiisated by the adliesion of hackneyed pofiticians, or the 
tlirorig of starving officials wJioso shivering poverty lAakes them 
now as compliant to the Empire as it would .to-morrow to any 
other government. The action of a vigoroifs man at the head of 
the state, in a cou\itry of so peculiar a temper as France, is 
greater aueV easier than in any other enlightened ccfhntry, and its 
visible effect is therefore not to he taken as a proof of the hiring 
strengtli of such authority. 
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1. On the Sonnets of Shakespear identifying the Person to nhom 
they dre addressed^ and elneidating several Points id ihe 
PoeV 8 History, By James Boaden, Esq. London: Thomas 
Rodd. 1837. 

2. Shakspears Autohiographical Poems : being his Sonnets 
clearly developed. By C. A. Brown. London: Jh)lin. 
1838. 

3. The Poems of Shakspeare. Edited by Robert Bell. London : 
John W. Parker and Son. 1855. 

4. Les Sonnets de William Shahspear : traduiispow* la premiere 
fois (n entier. Par Francois Victor Hugo. Paris: Mirhel 
Levy Freres. 1857. 

5. A Lithograph Facsimile of a Copy of Shakspears Soniici'i, 
discovered by Professor 'Ih/fho Mommsen in the Pentinck 
Library at Varel, near Oldenburg, 1857. 

i 

interest felt concerning the sonnets of Shakspeare {*(‘ntrc‘s 
J.. itself more or less according to different readers round tljrco 
diffejent points. I, The mere antiquarian and critical opinion as 
to whom they were addressed. 2, and most iinpoiiant of all, 
The manner in which they illustrate Sliakspcarns life and olia- 
racter. 3, The beauty of their poetry: — and into these throe 
divisions do we piopose to divide our siibject ; so that redcltTs in- 
different ^upon one point may easijy refer to another. 

T. The first edition of the sonnets of Bhakspeare, together 
i^illi poem called ‘‘ A Lovers Complaint," was entered on the 
books of the Stationers Company May 20th, 1009, and was 
published in the same year *‘by G. Eld, for T. T., to he sold by 
William Asplcy," Very recently Professor Tycho Mommsc n has 
discovered in the Bentinok library at Varel, another copy of this 
edition, which states they to be sold by John V\ right, 

dwcHhig at Christ Church gatq, 1009 the date in the only 
other extant copy in^ the Bodleian Library being unfortunately 
cut off by the bittder-^thus showing, as •Mr. Collier observes, that 
two other statibners besides Thomas Thorpe were concci-ncd 
in theijf* publication, and thirt hence we may infer thoir great 
popsijRfity* , There are in aU 154 sonnets, two of them (num- 
bei;e4^138» 144) having been published befiJre in ** The Passionate 
pilgrim/' ft Tolame fraudulently ^ut forth in 1690 and 1012, by 
- )iVi|liam JaggaSfd, as Shaispeare's, though containing, amongst 
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some genuine pieces, poems Ijy other ^vriters, and a*gainst which, 
we know by Hey woods testimony, Bhakspear^^apnly protested; 
though, it would seemf with his 'usual indnfference* oji sut‘h 
points, he took no further notice, for the volume was republished • 
as bis in 1040. Out of these 154 sonnets,tl24 aTe addressed to 
a iag.li evidently holding a high position, and the remainder to a 
%voihan who was on terms of the closest, intimacy both with the 
poet and his friend. No doubts, as far as we are aware, have ever 
been raised upon any good grounds, against their genuineness. 
Profixed to them is the following efiigmatic inscription by the 
publisher, Thomas Thorpe : — 

‘‘ To . The . onlie . begetter . of. 

These . iusuing . Sonnets . 

Mr. W. H . all . Happinesse . 

And . that , eternitie . 

Promised . 

By. 

Our . ever-living Poet . 

Wisheth . 

The . well-wishing . 

Adventhrer . in . 

Setting . 

Forth. T. T>r 

Singular, indeed, has been the fate of W. H., to’whom poet 
and publisher promised immortality. To us do these sonnets 
appear like the jiyramids of Egypt, baffling*the traveller’s ^kill tp 
question them. Nearer he approaches ; ho enters the threshold, 
and scans the l&haracters carved on the stones, , but they are a 
myster j to him. He passes into the chambers of the dead ^ they 
too aro a mystery. He sfies the cere-cloth and papyrus-scroll, and 
iriumniy-coffiu, and the vaulteU roof over head; they* were all 
meant to immortalize the dead clay, but are now only a wonder 
and a mystery. Let us ste what we can do towards making out 
who this \V. H. was, but first let us briefly examine the theories 
of others. 

1. Mr. William Hart, the poem’s nephew, is tHo first claimant, 
but He was unlf^rtunately not bom, as the register of his baptism 
at Stratford shows,. till 1000, and two of these sonnet^ \vere 
printed in 1590, a year before *bis birth; so that we may safely 
disapiss him. . • 

■2<.That Mr. W. H. was no othey than Queen EHzahotii. We 
can only say -that Had ShaJespeare, reaUy written |ihese sonnets 
to , her Majesty, Ha» used such eflectual blind,* that when it 
is explained we opnnet ^e, tbraugh it, Jilr. Chplmers was led 
^ into thia^hypothesis hKl^posmjj^a^^ of Spenser 

were addressed to the Qpeen; wfio^W the 74th 
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and 80th sonnets in that ^.collection knows tho-t they were* not 
addressed to the Queen at all, hut fo the lady Spenser marijied, ' 

. 8. We f think may alsto pass by ^ith a ^mile the. other 

^bqnallj^ humorous ooi:^jectoe of Tyrwhitt’a, that the initials 
W. H. stood jfor a M|. W. Hughes, arg;uing from the lifie, 

A mmhi Hews in his oontrolling/’--->-Sdmiet 20. ^ ^ 

Such playing upon words is more like the catches in childrens 
riddles, than historical inquity, 

4. That it was Henry IVriothesly, Earl of Southampton, to 
whom the poet had previously dedicated his Venus and Adonis,’* 
tod the “ Bxipe of Lucrece.” We will say nothing to the trans- 
position of the letters of his name to make them fit, or to the 
circumstance that the Earl of Southampton succeeded to his 
title at eight years old, so that he could never have been ]\tr. 
Wriothesly .when' Shakspeare knew him, but simply look to the 
facts of his life. In 1896-7 we find him serving in the fleet off 
Cadiz' and the Azores, In the following year he accompanies 
Essex to Ireland, tod is more or less implicated in his designs ; 
and early in 1601 fee is tried for high treason and committed to 
the Tower, from which he is not released till the Queen’s death in 
1603. Now, is it possible that Shakspeare could have' addressed 
his “dear friend,** his “all-the-Vorld** (sonn6)ts 111 and .112), 
without one allusion to his exploits — without one comforting 
word in his misfortunes — without one congratulation on liis 
release, but simply praising him for a personal beauty which, the 
Earl of Southampton never possessed ? It is impossible. One 
sonnet, only, which has been, most curiously 

overlooked both by M. Fran 9 ois Hugo and other sujiporters of 
this' tueory, can alone be construed as« having any reference to 
this ill-stsrred nobleman : — «• 

r “ Not own fears, nor the prophetic . soul 
Of the wide world dreaming onAhings to come, 

Can yet the lease of ray true love control. 

Supposed OB forfeit to a confined doom^ 
mortal moon hath her ecti^so endured^ 

And the^md augurs mock their own presage; 

IncertmnUeB mw erowtt thhnselveB oiBured^ * 
Andpeoaoproclaimo oUtei^gfendlm age, . . 

Now WiiJit the drops of th^ most balmy time . 

My love looks and i)eath ter me subscribes, 

.ISince spii^’of him I’ll this poor rhyme, 

t he inaults b <er speechless trijbes. 

m ly wints! (nreStM^itombs oftbrnss. are spent.” 
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Here, undoubtodly, tlie reference *in the fifth line is to the 
death of the Queen, and the seventh and <»ghtii point %o tlie 
accession of King JamSs I. ; thus nxing the*aate of Ihet sonnet. 
The meaning, then, of the fourth, in allusion to the release of 
Southampton, is plain ; and we can foria; too, a pretty correct 
gugss as to who is meant as the tyrant,'* in the last line.' How 
tliis one sonnet crept in amongst the rest, with which it has no 
possible connection, we cannot undertake to say. 

5. That the words only begettei^" in the dedication, do not 
mean the person to whom they wore addressed, but simply some 
one who collected them. But unfortunately, neither Shakspeare 
nor any of the Elizabethan writers, ever use the term in that 
sense. It is quite true, as the supporters of this theory urge, 
that Air. W. H. could not, without changing his sex, be the 
only begethu'” of those sonnets, for some of them are addressed 
to a female ; but they must remember that there was such a very 
close intimacy between the parties that they were, as Sliakspeare 
saj s, in fact one. — Sonnet 42. 

>Jono of these theories will, therefore, * we should suppose, 
satisfy (he reader. Before we Jix upon any candidate ourselves, 
let us first look at the souueis attentively, and see what sort of 
a cLiimant is wonted. He must be of high rank (sonnet 125); 
remarkable for liis personal beauty (sonnets passm); one whais 
both able and willing to help the poet (sonnet 36, the 11th line) ; 
one who was in the youth of life when the poet had reached its 
meridian (sonnet *22); one whom other poets were courtiAg 
(sonnets 79, 80); and one, too, who with all his virtues wns not 
without his faults — faults, too of a certain class (sonnet 95). 
Such qualities do we, find united in the person of WHliam 
Herbert, afterwards third Eaii of Pembroke, who, in^l599, was 
nineteen when Shakspeare was thirty-five. Others besides our- 
selves, we know, have fixed upon this William Herbert. It 
would be odd, indeed, and strongly militate against the truth of 
our theory, had no one else been of the same opinion. Air. 
Boaden, in his able pamphlet, was the first who with any real 
criticism urged William Herbert s .claim ; andiwe have no wish 
to take away his right to the flisdovery. An two men ride the 
same horse, one must ride Jirst." feut since Mr. Bv^adeii's 
pamphlet hatf appeared, various objections have been taken to 
his theo]^; so that thd ground is still open. Let us, therefore, 
necessarily going over some of Mr. Bouden’s arguments, 
strengthen and uppport them wi|;h our own* We. luckily, have 
the character of thh Williau!' Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke— 
and a flue piece of flistoiidal patrilingltjis,'^— drawn by the great 
Lord Clarendon j' and "'fbe reader shalL judge from our ex* 
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traote how it corresponds ,^ith thg requirements we have just 

• V ; * • , 

- « William Eaii of Pemhroko, was a man very well bred, and of 
excellent parts; and a graceful speaker upon any subject, having a good 
proportion of learning ; knd a ready wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it. 
Of a pleasant and facetious humour, and a disposition* affe-ble, generous, 
and magnificent. 1 . . . . He was exceedingly beloved in tjhe Court, 
because he never desired to get that for himself which otherf laboured 
for ; hut he was still readie to promote the pretences of worthy men. 

His conversation warmest with men of the xno^ pregnant 

parts and understanding ; so towards any such who needed support 
or encouragement, though unknown, if fairly recommended to liim, 

he was very liberal He was not without some alloy of vice, 

nor vyithout being clouded with great infirmities, which he had in too 
exorbitant a proportion. He indulged to himself the pleasures of all 
kinds, almost in all excesses. To women he was immoderately given 
up. To these he sacrificed himself, his precious time, and his fortune. 
And some loho were nearest his trust and friendship, were not without 
apprehension, that his natural vivacity and vigour of mind began to 
lessen and decline hg't^ose excessive indulgences.^* 

Now in this character we find ’the very points we wanted, but 
most especially in this last sentence. Mark now what Shakspeare, 
writing on the s^e subject, says to his friend, — 

0 what a mansion have those %dces got. 

Which for their habitation close out thee ! 

, • ■ Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Tak& heed, dear heart, of thi.s large privilege ; 
j The hardest knife ilUused doth lose his edge** — Sonnet 95. 

There is no need to strain the argument. On matters of mere 
opinion, e^ch reader must judge for himself. We proceed to 
evidemse more certain. 'When the first folio edition of Shak- 
speare is brought oiit in 1023, to whom do his “ fellows/' Heminge 
and Condell, dedicate it? to this very William Herbert, now Earl 
of Pembroke, and his brother Philip, Earl of Montgomery ; and 
thus the dedicaiio^ji runs : ‘‘ B^ut^jinoe your Lordships have beene 
pleas'd to think these trifles somc-thing heereto-fore ; and, have 
p:Qse(giuied both them, and tkeir^authour living, with so much 
fkfpur ; we hope that you will use the like indulgence toioards 
don^ Mnto their f parents Not one word mark 

of SquthpiptoA,\to whom^ according to M. Francois 
Sti^»jmase aonneft^ were .^written'; not one syl^ble" to tbe man 
if .we ad&|t that theory, loved above all 
and Gondell; fellows’" and asso- 
cia^: kan$b to wlmm. Shakfepeare foyod; surely Ben 

JTonsoa, who wlqte, fte. dedication, /m^nst known who >vas 
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Sliakspeares tm« friend', aod not liave etudiouely offered a 
double insuit to the menlory of the dead poet <ind his 
patron. We cannot believe it. They dedicatied it to &int whom 
tliey lliought Shakspeare, had he himself been alive, would have* 
ilodicated it, and that was William Herbert, the only begetter 
oi* tJie sonnets!” 

xA-ud now that we have so far ehown that the Earl of Pembroke 
was probably the person concealed by the letters W..H., will this 
unlock any difficulties in the sonnets themselves, thus confirming 
our conjecture ? There is the 80th, sonnet, wjnoh begins — 

• “ 0, how I faint when 1 of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name.’* 

jMolone supposes the better spirit” to have been Spenser, and 
all modern editions have followed him. Let us, however, pro- 
(‘eed to the next sonnet but one : — 

“ I grant, thou \vert not married to my muse, 

And therefore inay’st without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use.” 

• 

Now Bpenser never did dedioate anything to William Herbej*t, 
so that the allusion is not to him, but to the poet Daniel,^ 
who in ICOJ inserted his Defence of Ryme” to William Herbert, 
and thus writes : “ f was first encouraged or fram’d tjiereunto by 
your most worthy and lionoiirable inotber ; receiving the first notion 
for tlio formall ordering of those compositions at Wilton^ ^yhioh I 
must ever acknowledge to have been my best schoole, and thereof 
alwayes am to hold a feeling and grateful memeyy. Afterward 
drawn') further on by the well-likiiig and approbation of my 
worthy lord (your father), the fosterer of me and my Inuse." 
And it is to Daniel, in the 78fJi sonnet, Sfaalcspeare alludes : — 

In other's works thou dost but mend the style.” 

Again iu the 70th — 

“ My sick muse doth give another place.” 

In the 83rd — , 

• • 

“ Thera lives more life i» your fair eyes, 

Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 

In the 85th-- 

“ I, Hke an unlettered clerk, still Am^, . 

To eveVy hymn that able spirit affords.” 



It miwt be borne that Pa^el w^heldat a far higher estimation 

at tliat time than now. la Jofts<)h’'lsJ‘* Epici6J>e^ or, the Siteiit Woman” we 

liiul Truewit speak of a delights to i^ntare the po'ets, and authors 

and ^ylos, and compare them, with Spenser,” 
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In the same Bonnet-^ 

' Then ether^ for the breath of words respect, 

« iS/d for mjr dumb thot^htS) q)eli]phg in effect.” 

And again in the 8^6th sonnet — 

** Was it the proud full ssdl of his great verso, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhcarse. 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 

Wm it Ms spirit f hp spirits taught to write. 

Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead? 

No, neither he nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonishM. 

He, nor that a&ble familiar ghost, 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 

As victors of my silence can I boast, 

I was not sick of any fear from thence.” 

This brings us to the point, who were these spirits ? who was 
this affable familiar ghost?* Mr. Boaden, following Stevens, 
thinks the famous 7)r. Dee to be meant, but tor reasons which 
we give in the note,** wc cannoh agree with him. Let us for a 
minute turn to the life of our Earl of Pembroke, by Antony 
a Wood, and we find that ho ‘‘died suddenly in his house 
called Bay^ard’s Castle, io, London, on the 10th of April, in 
J080, according to the calculation of his nativity by Mr. Tlio. 
Allen, of Gloucester <Hall ; * and again, to Lord Clarendon s 
aecouht, a short story about his death may" not be unfitl> in- 
searted, it being very frequently mentioned by a person ot known 
integrity, who at that time being on his way to London, met at 
Maidelihaad some persons of quality of. relation or dependence, 
upon the ^Eari of Pembroke. At supper one of them drank a 
health to *^the Lord Steward, upon winch another of them said, 

* that Be believed his lord was at that time very meny, for he 
had now outlived the day which his tutor, Sandford, had prog- 
*- ^ _ 

^ ♦ It is quite true that Dr. Deo was on terms of friendship with the Herbert 

family, especially with William, therftrst Earl of Pembroke, as may be seen in 
the recently published ^'Autobiofftaphtcal ‘Tracts of Dr. John Dee ; edited by 
James Crosslcyi^Esq., P.S.A. but it is not true, as« Mr. Boaden says, that 
they we his chief patrons, th^ the two Dndlcys, Bobert r]arl of 
Iieiceater. and Ambrose Bad of Warwidc. With the Earl of Pembroke in the 
text Dr. Deojilld have kzdiwn but little, for he was horn in 1&27 aud Wilbam 
Herbert a difference of fi%4hree years in age. Now Dee resided 

abroad frwl|lh«%to (about) 1599 or 1593. In 1595 he went to reside at Man- 
ke ^maiOed till 100$* He then rctunmd to Mortlakc, and 
^ death. In 160$. Thus the rchly two periods during 
wkbh- wS Wfixseef, could have existed were ^t^een 1599 and 1505, when 
was ab^ af from twelve to fiftem^, as during the last four years of 
Deers life^ when ne was an infirm old man of sevefifyn^ight. 
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mgtieated wpon his nativUtyAe ^dcyM not ouMss. *' Here, then, 
we 3ifitiiio% that the Earl of Pembroke waB, 0 )ixed lip with 
aetrologers *, .and it is .leadoabtedly^to these rifce xeferi&oe is made 

iu ^tiie sonnet. , * 

• 

And now let us look at the objections urged against our 
theory. The first is, thdt William Herbert succeeded to his 
fathers title iu January, 1600-1, and the sonnets were not pub- 
lished till 1609; and that, cons^iiently, the publisher would 
never liave addressed him as Mr. Vr. H. But does not the dedi- 
cation bear on the face of it a wish to conceal the person indicated, 
whoever he was,— ^plain commoner or peer of the realm ? Why 
give only the initials, unless concealment was aimed at ? The 
publisher had no other method than the one he adopted. Mr. 
W. H. was vague enough for the world generally, but not too 
vague for those who knew the Earl. Had the dedication ran. 
To the Earl of P., the only begetter,” &c., there would have been 
no secrecy, and the publisher might as weft have given the title 
at full, for the ohoige is so limited among noblemen whose initial 
letter is P,, whereas the letters W. H. told just sufficient, and 
no more. The publisher was like the watchman in the 
Agamemnon:” — , 

Madovaip ahdiif kov fiaBovtri X^Oofiai ; , 

and the reason is obvious : the sonnets related purely &) private 
and personal matters, and were, in the first place, never iueant to 
meet any one’s eye hut to whom they were addressed. 

Secondly, the objection urged by M. Frangols Hugo, in his 
Introduction, pages 51 and 52> ** William Herbert etail^ n6 en 
1580 : or, les sonnets, ^uoique publics en 1609, dtaient d^jfi ce- 
h^hres en Angleterre en 1598* quand Meres en fit rologe dans son 
“ Tr^orde TEsprit.” Ensupposant quils aient 6te tous ciunposSs 
dans la seule annee 1507 , William n'aurait ett encore quo dix- 
sept ans, ce fui rend d5ja Thypoth^se assez invraisemblahle. Mais 
les sonnets n'ont pas ct6 tous &rits 4aas la mdme 'ann^e ; ils ont 
etc composes &*,diverses 4poques de la vie du po^te. Shiikspearo 
mentionne lui-m6mo un inti^TlUld *de plusieurs aunoes jontfe ses 
premiers sonnets ej ses demiors. C’^iainsi qu'il Sit, m OXIII®* 
sonnet: * Notre; amour 6taSt*tout nouveau quand favais cou- 
turned© lefSteard© m^s chants,* et quil^^ajoute *1*© 

porfum de avrils ^ 6te brd^ k la flamme de Jrqi? juins de- 
puis que. je yous’ai yu pour la preinidre ^ tJXl® sbnnejl^ 
commence par 

hngtemps da parlor# toute "kipuisjsimee?* 

^ . ... 
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Ain&i, en admettant seulemGnt un fspace de trois aas entre le 
pfemief soimet ot le dernier, c’est eii ir>94 quo Shakspeare aurait 
comnienf6 a c616br5r ea liaii^oti aveo William Herbert. Or, en 
1*594, William Herbert avait treize on quatorze ans.” But does 
not JL Fran 9 ois Hugo see that he is assuming the fact that 
Meres 6 reference is to these particular sonnets? There is no 
evidence ■whatever on the point, although, we are ■well aware 
commentators have universally assumed the connexion. To us it 
appears quite the reverse. Meres speaks, in his “ Wit s Treasury/’ 
of Shakspoares ‘"sugared sonnets among his private friends, &c., 
whereas the publisher of these sonnets speaks of ""the only be- 
getter of them,” marking by special emphasis that these arc dis- 
tinct from all others. Again, M. Pran 9 ois Hugo entirely assumes 
the fact that the 120th sonnet* was written in 1697, which we 
can by no means concede. The sonnet is one of the most beauli- 
ftil in the series, bearing the impress of a mind arrived at its full 
powers, and so far from being one of the first, wjis probably one of 
the last vrritten. If ft be asked, what lias become of the sonnets 
Meres alludes to ? answer plainly, that they must — for these 
assuredly are not they — bo lost. {Shakspeare seems never in any 
way to have cared for his writings. His grand inJilibrcnce to 
fame is one of the striking traits in liis character. The few 
editions of his plays that •were published in his lifetime were, as 
TVe know*^ by Hcminge and Condell, not corrected by him, nor 
does he appeal* to have 4aken any jjteps for their publication after 
his death. And here in this case of these sonnets we lind not 
Shakspeare, as ^we sliould lia\c expected, but the publislier 
writing the dedication ; to him, therefore, and not to Shakspeare, 
do we-e'^idently owe their publication : what wonder, then/if other 
sonnet^ to his private friends were lost, especially when there was 
such indifierenco even as to his plays. We know not, it is trpe, at 
what tifee the intimacy sprang np between Shaksjieare and 
William Herbert, but this wo know, that two of th(*se sonnets 
(13b and 144) were published by Joggard, in the ^ Tassionate 
Klgrim,” in 1699, when William Herbci*! would be nineteen, and 
Shakespeare thirty-f ve ; and that* the poet universally speaks of 
his friend as very young (as he w6uld be), compared with himself; 
Ihat the one is “ the sweet boy/’ and lovely boy ’ (sonnet 126), 
*"ihe world’s first ornament;” whilst the other is — 

and chopped with tanned antiquity’* — (sonnet 62); 

injurious hand cj^odando’erworn*' — (soimet 63) ; 
whif|n"wbuld 'tie time when relatively spoken of Shakspeare and 

* 104, English editions. 
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William Herbert, between 'whom tber? was sixteen years ditlbrencc 
otage, but .could never be true of Sln^speare pid the Earf of 
Southampton (whom M. Frangois Hugo supposes to be yidicatecl 
by W. H.), between whom there was only nine years difference 
of age, and by no possible straining and t^turing of words could 
the one, therefore, be said to be in “ the sere and yellow leaf." 
(sonnet 7S) and the other in the '‘May of life'* (sonnets 
pamm), which is so appropriate when applied to Shakspeare and 
William Herbert. 

We sum i^p, then, by saying th^ we find these sonnets cele- 
brating a love for one who was very young, as William Herbert 
was, remarkable for his beauty, such as William Herbert had, 
‘‘ the jneture and viva effigies of nobility," according to Antony 
a Wood, and so represented in his picture by Vandyke, — for one 
who was learned, such as William Herbert the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford was, — ^the patron of poets, such* as William 
Herbert, who kept Daniel at Wilton — who too had his vices and 
excesses, such very vices as William Herbert, — ^for one who was 
a friend of astrologers, who are clearly alluded to more than once, 
such as William Herbert was, whose death was prognosticated 
by Allen and Sandford; and {hat all these facts conspire ki a 
most circumstantial manner to point to William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, as the owner of the initials" W. H., to whom 
also vrere inscribed Shakspeare's plays in terms of affectionate 
regard, . 

• " i 

II. But the question as to who W. H. was sinks into quite 
minor importance when we look at the sonnefs in relation to 
Shakspeare himself. ''So little is known of Shakspeare," we 
often say with a sigh, but in truth we know more of him from his 
f>lays and from these very sonnets than of any othbr man that 
ever lived ; not perhaps what sort o^a coat ho wore, o'*> how he 
ate, or what he drank, but how he lived in his own world of thought 
. — how he moved in that inward life of joy and sorrow, through 
which wo all must pass. Here was it that Augustus Schlegel 
erred when he thought that tlj^e sonnets woqld afibrd material 
for a fresh T;^iography of Shakspeare. ^ey do not contain a 
number of mere facts which can be printed in so many cplumns 
of letter-press, and , which generally pass under the name of 
biography, but relate , to what is far &ore important — Shaks- 
peare s own thoughts, his cominunings with his Own soul, his 
records upon the " whips and scorns of time," which he himself 
endured witliin his own breast; 5?hey ore not so mnch biegrapb 
as, if we may be allowed to coin a word, pathography. 

For to regard them »soine would do, as mere creations of the< 
fancy, “the coinage of the is to deprive them of all their 
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reaX value. Nbr do we see what can^pos&ibly bo gained by con- 
sifltoug them such. It is argued they can’t bo real or refer to 
real, facte, because, if so, they teliect upon Bliakspearo’s 

moral character; and therefore it is better to regard them ^as ideal 
effusions of the poeb's^mind. Bnt this solutioii in no way helps 
us. Is it not fer more immoral to be complaining about misfor- 
tunes which never existed, and fondly dwelling over them, — to 
be gratoitoufidy mourning over imaginary ills, and, if ue adopt 
this theory, most ohjectlessly and ^aimlessly ? Those wlio main- 
tain this view mnst prove that the sonnets of Spenser, Drayton, 
and Daniel, and others, wore also merely exercises of the imagi- 
nation. If only pieces of ihney, what means the dedication of 
the publisher to “ Mr. W. H., their only begetter if purely 
imaginary, why does Shakspoare refer to a well-known event in 
his life (sonnets 110 and 111)? and again to a temporary acci- 
dent^ (89, 87), if merely feigned, why mention such circum- 
stantial, and in that case unintelligible, evidence of love, as 
presents of books and tablets (77, 122) ? That some of his 
sonnets were founded nn real events wo know from Mei'es’s state- 
ment of sugared sonnets to hi^ private friends,'' for friends 
writij to one another on something in which they have a oommou 
interest, and not vague fancies both in prose and poetry: why, 
th^n, should these be any exception? Nor can we allow the 
supposition, Vhich would compromise the matter that some of 
them refer to real, and ptlicrs to imaginary events. Who ia to 
ho ^the -judge ? what line of distinction is to be laid down? If 

* The following are the lines in question • 

, HSpeak of my lameness and I straight w'ill halt.’* — Sonnet SO. 

And again : r 

** So*I, made kme by fortune’s dearest spite.” — Sonnet 37. 

Host commeniatorB take the ^rds in a metaphorical sense, as relating to 
Shakspeare’s humiliating position. But they obviously havo a more dctinltc 
meaning from the foUowung in the sonnet last quoted, where he says, if he but * 
possesses his friend’s' affccBon, he is«— 

*{ Not lame, poor nor despised 

mi u4ere the lameness is evidently dialect from the poverty and abasement. 
We tste it refer to some temporaiy accident, just estactly as we know t)m 

the disgrace mmitioned were^ohijr for a Umc; and this intcipreta- 
tiom only strengthens our belief that^ thn aonnat;. dcr relate personally to 
Bhidupeare. Had he been a cripple from Urth he would have been unable to 
as we k)aow he did from a pomn by ^ John 

^•ti^aapgaad WiU^wJ^ 1 id sport do sing, 

same ki^ patta in spotft 
, h«Aii for a ku^/* 

' Kor would apAifaflh haye forgotten ha have sneered at his misfortune. 
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tliih one rofVr.3 io a real event, wli/no4 the next, or the next, and 
ho on to tlio end ? * , 

On the oilier liiiud, wc^ust guard,against the theorjwthat they 
are continuous poem& in the sonnet-stanza. Such an interpre- 
tation is equally forced, and is at once coi^demnod hy the fact 
tliat two of them wore published separately. That some of them 
form themselves into groups, and that there is a certain order 
observed in otliers bearing upon one subject, as in 7.1, 72, 73, 74, 
and in many more, is apparent ; but to ^vido them into a given 
]iuiiiber of poems is purely arbitrary; and. still laoro objectionable, 
because more arbitrtkry,.is the plan of rearranging thera^ as M. 
Fniii(;oib Ilugo^ has done; every critic and every reader being 
111 us perfectly justified in having a separate ideal arrangement of 
liis own. We must let them stand as they are ; the thread breaks 
oil', and wo are unable to join it except by very clumsy knots. 
We must bo oontent wiili the present &taUis quo, referring 
them to real events, though without any precise order, and 
at dilforcut penods of tlio poet’s life. It appears to us 
that we might as well alter the order of the speeches in the plays, 
or the lines in the speeches, merely because ^\^ oui'sclves fancied 
such an arrangement, as to reconstruct all these sonnets accord- 
ing to our peculiar views* ^ 

Move, then, we are reading Sluikspeares private diary of his 
lliuughts. J)id any one ever look into the study of some painter 
fiiend wl^ is now no more, and take up liis stray papers? 
litre a sketch of some home scene ; here on^the bamejiiece a copy 
of vt'rscs ; there u study from nature, and close to it a hall- 
liuisliod lctt(‘r to a dear friend ; there some divine^ace, and near 
it the blisters whicli the writers tears have raised on the 
there, perhaps, one word-»-one short name, how dear we can only 
gii(-.s, — all filling the beholder Viih awe and love ; — suoii seemto 
us hliukspeare s sonnets* , 

11 is a common remark that if a man will but faitlifuUy detail 
tlic incidents of lus own life, he will write one striking book* 
But did ever man venture on this task? did ha over obey itstown 
rc(iuiri)mcnt of strict truth. He were a bold man, indeed, who 
sat down, pen in hand, to mnkq tli^e t^onfoseion 6l his owa fanitei 
io shrive them*be!fom, the world, to standr in. i^ha witness-box of 
print and to inculpate himself ;*yet this is whe^ Slmkspeare* has 
here done. The inevita^la ikult of moat outobmgmphies is that 

* het us hem notice the edfiaoit of the sowoate by VL Hugo, 

who now, since m freedom of thought and'gridual opinion^ia ^flhd'in'l'rance, 
has nobly employed himself in giving his ocmtiyiaen a txai^latioir of our great 
poet, and heartifj expresv^ffiough diilMig witl^ on many pomts--<mr 
admiration of ita exaeutioa^ onst tha tiHmoitgh^ ha shoifs witk 

dhukspearetethaiioteaaskd^grei^ . • 
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they gloss d^er their own defects ; their vices nud not ttieir 
virtue^s they write in water th& good manucrs and not their 
evil oi^es*^* live in brass.” Try it, readeiv for one half hour ; write 
• your own history, and you shall have to tell, if you write hut the 
truth, of broken vo^s,‘of obligations ill-acquitted, duties badly 
performed write on, for you are already stopping : that secre- 
tary conscience shall whisper to you, perhaps, of your avarice, 
your meahness, your vanity, your pride, till the catalogue is 
swollen BO fearfully that you shall rise terror-stricken and bum 
your manuscript. Yet tbi& is what Shakspeare has done, and not 
burned the manuscript. These sonnets, therefore, must he looked 
upon as no common autobiographical poem. They .are rather 
confessions ; — confessions, such only as a great heart dare reveal ; 
— confessions such as men make on bended knee in the privac^y 
of their thoughts; — confessions, such as they think hut One 
besides themselves can hear. Let us therefore approach this 
shrine of the poet’s conscience with all reverence. Let us not 
trample down these sacred musings with vulgar iinperiinenoe. 

We know of nothing like them, save the Psalms of David: 
light and shade alternate in them as in that grand old Hebrew 
poetry; Close beside one another are psean and dirge, lovo-songs 
and prayers for- deatji itself to relieve the weary soul. Ah! sad 
and strange is this conflict of the soul and flesh. A brave mini 
struggling*againfit fate was thought by the Grepk of old to ho a 
sight worthy of the ^ods ; and here we may see th% struggles 
that* the greatest man who ever lived went .through — struggles 
against doubt — struggles against temptation — stnigglos agaiiisl 
himself. ^ "" 

Xh© dramas alone would have told us how deeply tlicir aulhor 
must have thought on all the great questions of life and death ; hut 
they are,* after all, but mere windows and loopholes through 
which we can catch a glin^pse of him. Here, in these sonnets, wo 
see him face to face. We see how^ the man who portrayed the loves 
of Borneo and Juliet himself really loved, — how he, who drew the 
scepticism of Hamlet, himself also doubted, — how he, who could 
paint the trials of friend deserted by friend, of Helena forgotten 
by'Hermia, and Letu* cast off iychis daughters, /elt when also 
^ desejtcd and forgott^. In the dramas w^ can take no dimen- 
itmm of him ; though he is never distant in humanity,” yet he is. 
1^11 far above all our powers of gaugingchim; but in the sonnets 
be is plo^ to us; — the man tried fey the same trials as ourselves, 
paafimg iferotigb the same ordeid of pain as ourselves, experiencing 
the senSeJby*- The dramas as it were his monument which we 
gaze these sonnets the miniature which we can 

hang aroniid eur neOksJ and wear close to our bosom. 

It k fhese conmderaiions which so much endear the sonnets 
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to us, and, in one sense> make theip of higher value than the 
plays themselves. Those shhw us Shakspeare as the poet these 
Shakspeare* as the man.^ Mr. Hallfium, and others* have regretted 
their publication. We cannot share that regret with him. Wo 
could ne more lose any one of them than ^e could any of those 
Psalms of David. Are we for ever to be measuring men by the 
petty standard of mere passive good ? Temptations and faults 
are as it were a pruning-knife. The wild bramble remains un- 
touched, whilst the* vine bleeds at all her veins. And when we 
read these sonnets, and see the trials that' Shakspeare passed 
through, and know his struggles and his repentance, our idea of 
him as a man is unquestionably raised. Little praise is there in 
merely walking through this world well shod, but in marching on with 
bleeding feet over the burning lava-beds of temptations and trials. 
And as to faults, why, 'wbat are faults ? Is not everything that 
we do or say more or less a fault ? Is not life itself in all of us 
an aggregate of faults ? And yet there is a virtue in faults. The 
broken arm in time grows the strongest. The charred timber 
bides firm and water-tight where the sound would rot. As 
Shakspeare himself says, “the best men tire moulded out of 
faults.*' Let us carefully guafd ourselves against misconstruc- 
tion. God forbid that we should recommend the vulgar proverb 
of “ the greater sinper, the greater saint;"' or say that a course of 
profligacy was a necessary preparation for the high calling of a 
poet, or for anything else ; but this we do say, that there is 
notliing in this world we may not turn to ilse. Adversity is like 
the cold March wind which shakes the trees, bending them to tile 
dust, breaking ofttimes their groaning boughs, but which loosens 
the earth at the roots, so that the sap ascends, and the, green 
buds blossom forth. Kven vice itself, like a stinking stagnant 
cesspool, breathing out polluti5n, breeding plague, and pestilence, 
and death, if put to proper account, may turn, by divine al^jbemy, 
into sweet flowers and fruits. We say, too, of Shakspeare as 
Goethe said of himself — “ Some god gave him the power to paint 
what he suffered." Ah ! little do we ever think when w'e read the 
scenes in “ Timon," what tortures, wha.t pains the poet had him- 
self to undergo Tbefore he copld draw that terrible misanthropy. 
For the secret of his success, after all, is that he was himself 
each of his own characters. Genius we talk about, as if ^nius 
could accomplish anythipg without trials «nd without hardships. 
Ilad^/xara fiaOi'ifiara, Soma people there are who always wish to 
regard Shakspeare as living exempt from ordiniwry trials, im- 
maculate upon a!l occasions, — Kf> being to him* but a long 
midsummers day, whyere he basked in the flowers and tbe golden 
sunshine. Much pain% been takep$ much, very much un- 
fruitful ingenuity, has been shown, to disprove any statement 
. [Vol. LXVin. No. CXX3g[n.]— New Sbewj Vol XIL No. 1. K 
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or any fact whicli might he thought pnyudicial to the poets 
character. Such people tlioroughlj misunderstand life, and the 
puiTpose (\f lifti. Had Shakspeare lived, such a life,* never could 
.he havfe produced his dramas. His , is tlie old story, and tliese 
sonnets tell it, which ive are all so unwilling to believe, and when 
believers still so ver)'®unwilliiig to practise. What is it Shelley 
says, but that poets 

“ Learn in suffering what they teach in song ” ? 

What does the oft-quoted line say, but — 

He best can paint {hem, who has felt them most ” P 
What does Shakspeare himself say, but — 

“ They breathe truth, who breathe their words in pain” ? 

Yes, so it IS, the leaf smells sweetest when it is bniised; the 
warmest and the softest nest is tliat lined with the down plucked 
from the poor bird*8 bosom ; and the earth herself, when her 
breast is rudely tom with share and mattock, then yields 
her most plmiteous crops ; so, all things here, poetry or great 
work whatsoever, are alone accomplished by noble pain and 
labour, 

Again, let us remind those who think that Shakspeare ’s cha- 
racter is lowered by taking the sonnets in a literal sense, that 
the jewel lying in the mud is still a jewel; that the mud will 
wipe off, and the jewel shine as bright as before. And as to 
those stem Shylock moralists who are for ever demanding the 

S )und* of flesh for their brothers offences^^ let them not be 
armed. Never is there an offence committed with impunity 
against the mifral laws : — 

“ Our pleasant vices are made 
The whips to scourge us 

and the Vine of vice, however sweet, is sure to turn to vinegar in 
the mouth of the drinker. Hear how Shakspeare laments the 
bitter past: — 

“ Alas ! ’tis true, I have gone her© and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

, Gored mine own thou^ts^ sold cheap whatis most dear, 

Made old offences of af^tions new. 

Most true is it, that I hav^poked on truth 
Askance and strang^.^^~TOiinet 110. 

Terily Meres could* not bay© read fcese when he spoke of 
Shdfcis 5 >eare’s sugared sonnets to. bis friends;" for assuredly we 
. know no. such bitter records of a great soul^trilggling amidst 
trials and soirows. They cdblam u greater tragedy, if properly 
considered, than any ever wrote— the tragedy of real life— the 
iarftgedy of the greatest mind the world ever beheld, overwhelmed 
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with a sense of its own sin and guilti This is it fliat shows his 
real greatness. The great *soul alone is conscious of its own 
defects, and that in proportion to its own greatness. ’Ycyir little 
mind is self-pleased, self-satisfied, ever fancying itself in the 
right, sleeping too sound to be ever disturl^ied by dreams or fears. 
Head the 90th and that ^9th sonnet, and mark upon what a sea 
of passion he was tempest-tost,—- 

In thoughts himself almost despising.” 

Read also the 74th, perhaps the m<)st melancholy of them all, 
where thoughts of suicide vex that great spirit. 

‘'Rut griefs are of our making," some one says. Yes, 
undoubtedly the majority of them; and though as physical, and 
move ospecinlly as the moral laws become more and more 
understood, they will cease, even then there will be enough to 
freight man’s earthen vessel to the water’s edge. “ But here in 
these sonnets some of the sorrow was evidently of his own 
seeking and making," we hear it still further objected. Alas ! 
’tis true. ]kit before wo pigmies venture to cast our tiny pebbles 
at him, let us for a moment glance at the cc^ndition of the times 
and the lives of some of his contemporaries. We do not think 
wc could exaggerate the depravity of social life as led by many an 
author and actor. Poor Greene’s confessions are enough ! Peele. 
dying etiolated from debauchery! Marlowe killed in a brothel! 
— but we will cease. These strong intellectual Samsons one 
and all overcome by their passions. It* was a pitiable sight. 
Shakspeare did not escape the plague-spot of the day ; and tfie 
last twenty* five sonnets — witli some others — teR us of his inti- 
macy with a mistress who was “ twice forsworn." If evei; there 
was an instance that sip is its own punishment, these sonn|^ 
show it. Let the readef turn Especially to the 147th Mid 152nd.' 
Wc have but room to quote one, and that shall be expressive of 
his deep repentance : — 

“ Poor soul, the Centre ot tny sinful earth, 

I\)ord by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls |o^ostly gay P* 

Why s<r largo cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou updn thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritor of this excess, « 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end ? 

Then soul live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let th^t pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terma divine in sclMng htArs of dross ; 

Within be fed,Vithout be meh no mote. 

So shalt thou feecWon dea^, that mods bn men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” — 146. 

K2 
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This, to us, is a finer sabred po(^ than any in the language. 
No ; ve cannot regret that these sonnets were written. A fierce 
wild fermentation is there in “the life of 'every great soul ; fiercer 
according to that soul's strength, which at last clears itself away, 
leaving the lees and dregs to settle down, whilst the wine of. life 
is purer and finer for the process. A space is there in evoiy 
river ; longer, too, in proportion to the size of that river, espe- 
cially as you near its fountain-head, where the course is over rapids : 
where stumbling amidst huge boulder-stones, frothing and foaming, 
the stream scarcely knows its way, until at last it settles down into 
the still, calm, broad river. It is well that they were written, if *)nly 
for our instruction. They seem to us like some beach — when u 
fearful storm has passed over the sea, plunging down to its 
very depths, — on which we find sad pieces of wreck and driJ't- 
wood, marking how for the tide and the surge actually advanced ; 
telling, too, a hitter tale of human suffering and human woe ; but 
with them we also find the rarest shells and gems, which never 
but by such a storm could have been obtained from the bottom 
of the ocean. 

We know, too, from other soijrces, that Shakspeare fell into 
temptation. Warton has shown that the Venus and Adonis" 
gave offence at its publication by its voluptuousness and warmth ; 
and the author of “ The Return from Parnassus," acted about 
1602, thus sums up his contemporary's powers: — 

Shakspeare,^ 

Who loves Adonis love, or Lucreece rape ; 

Hi#sweeter muse contains heart-robbing life, 

Could but a graver subject him content 
Without love’s lazy foolish languishment.” 

* 

What <fther struggles he went through before ho escaped from 
the trariiiioels that bound him, we know not ; for the deepest suf- 
ferings are the unwritten ones; and sin is like the Nessus-coat 
of Hercules, which, unless thrown off, will poison its wearer to 
death, and cannot bo flung off unless it tear the quivering flesh 
away with it. A^d just as it is easy to haul a boat oft' that has 
been stranded, but a vessel once 4ipon the rocks , is immovable, 
so njust we make allowance for the struggles which it must have 
,Cfost him to have got free; We can never measure them. But 
he did escape; he oncS more floated ofiVupon the pure ocean of 
life. He found out that sweets from poisonous flowers, however 
heautifiU, are poisonous. “ The weak, wanton. Cupid," he flung 
away ‘‘like a‘dew-drop from aflion s mane.” He*" brushed aside tho 
chains of vice as mere cobweb-threads: no pitiful puling and 
whining. He discovered that the only real pleasure in this world 
lies in the performance of duty — in the triumph of principles ; 
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Shakspeare^s Character as drawn in them. 

* *• 

~tbat, as his fellow-dramatist Fletchdr said, “ our valours are our 
best gods that there is a sublime truth in the pfoverb', “!La6o- 
rare est orare” In a wfcrd, he found his place and mission in 
due tiine^upon the world. He found it, as we all must, in having* 
a set purpose, a fixed aim, a something to Ho, or else life is not 
worth living. How well he performed his task his dramas are 
the best and only true monument. 

But if this has been in parts a painful picture, there is a 
brighter and a happier side of it. T§e woodbine often clings to 
the poisonous yew-tree and to the prickly holly, with its fair blos- 
soms : they seem at first to belong to the tree itself, but are dis- 
tinct, having a diiOterent root. So in these sonnets, the better 
side is divisible from the worse : the pure, disinterested love for 
his friend is separable from the rest. It is deep, pure, and 
fervent ; 

“ It fears not policy, that heretic 
Which works on leases of short-numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic **— (Sonilbt 124*) ; 

such a love as only a great spul can feel,* and which is thus 
described : — 

Let me not to the marriage 5f true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or tends with the remover to remove. * 

O no ! it is am ever-fixed mark, 

'fhat looks on tempests, and is never-shaken ; 

It is the star to ev’ry wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height he taken. < 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks. 

Within his bending sickle^s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours |ind weeks, * 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” — Sonnet 116. 

A 11 other love compared to this is poor and finite. This one 
sonnet is, perhaps, the finest essay upon friendship ever 
writtc*n. 'I’lic picture that he giveg of himself- in his happjest 
moments is that of a deeply cofttemplative mind, full of aftection 
(see especially sonnets 30 and 31 ) ; somewhat melancholy,:,^cr- 
l\app, y(»t this is only the obverse side of his' gaiety, dwelling 
apart in tlie ixughty solitariness of its own thoughts, living far 
above the superstitions and narrow-mindedness of its age. 
Such a charadter^ cannot be drawn from mere passages: it is 
rather the impression conveyed by the whole, — a character rather 
to bo felt than to he expressed by so many phrases and words set 
down upon paper; and wBoever would personally know Shaks- 
peare, must deeply and reverently study these sonnets. 
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III. We have left ourselves but dittle room to speulc of their 
poetic T)eay ties.* Compared with his tra^dies, as far us poetry is 
concernfed, the one is as the fall of some mighty oataract—sublime 
and full of terror and beauty ; the other is as the gentle silver 
spray which rises freftn the whirlpool beneath, and lies thick 
upon the flowers on the banks hard by, forming itself into dew- 
drops beautifully rounded, sparkling in the sunlight. By the 
majority of critics, by tlie Malones and Steevenses, they have cer-! 
tainly never been fairly estipated. “ Nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament could ever compel the English people to read them," 
wrote George Steevens, once a great critic and editor of Shaks- 
peare. Verily, Acts of Parliament have little to do in all such 
matters. But in the hearts of a few chosen poetic souls have 
they always lingered in nfiectionate remembrance. Wordswoilh 
wrote of them, “There is not a part of Shakspeare’s writings 
where is found in an equal compass, a greater number of exqui- 
site feelings felicitously expressed nor is the statement exag- 
gerated. Chaii&s Lamb had his favourite passage — 

‘‘ When in th^ chronicle of wasted time, 

I see description of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rbyme *’ — (Sonnet 10(5) ; 

and poor I(eats took for the motto of his “Endvmioii" this 
line — 

“ The stretched metre of an antique song ’^—(Sonnet 17) ; 

not without a «deep meaning, which those only who know the 
sonnet can understand. We wonder what Bteevens’s idea of an 
A^tof*ParIiament was — that it perhaps cpuld give a feeling heart 
and a poetic mind, and the seeing eye. Alas! no recipe for 
'these can be found. 

The*sohnets have thrf first pre-requisite of all true poetry — 
feeling; without which all poetry is ns specimens of dried flowers 
upon paper-— beautiful and interesting, but quite colourless and 
scentless, when compared with the living breathing forms which 
perfume every parsing breeze, and from which The bee and the 
butterfly suck their sweet honey-dew. They deal with our deepest 
sympathies ; they are, in fact, icapSia^wvai, ^solemn heaii-utter^ 
^oes, peaking to the heart, and can no ipore be compared with 
other sonnets than Shakspeare’s plays *to other plays. There 
are the^nf^me beauties, too, the same graces, on a smaller scale 
and of order, in the|n, as in the playr. ‘Eveiything is 

in It is no longer the ^rpat big world which are 

in, with its rough and shaggy mountains, and its huge trees and 
roaring rivers, bat a poets garden, filled with the choicest 
flowers, where, the brook rpns merrily through the lush-green 
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grass, and the nightingale siflgs at eventide. Take this picture 
of early Spring : — 4 , 

“ Proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 

That heavy Saturn leap’d and laughed with him.” — Sonnet 98. 

That last line how classical ! how full of the antique ! And here, 
again, are some lines of which we may truly say : — 

Jlai'r* ZffBev Oipeor fxdXg. vioyoc ; — 

“ Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days ; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when his mournful hymns did hush the night. 

But that wild music burdens every bough.* ’“Sonnet 102. 

How very sweet, how pregnant with observation ! for the nightin- 
gale ceases early in summer, as though it would not contend with 
the common herd of birds any longer. And now to complete the 
line — * 

2 ’ OTTtupriCy • 

hero is the other picture : — 

“ Summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.” — Sonnet 12. 
And be it remembered that all these scenes are not tits of mere 
descrij)tion, but are made, as all truest and*highest poetry ought, 
to interpret and illustrate the feelings, to become commentaries 
on and living emblems of life itself ; and we do tln^m great injus- 
tice, therefore, in cutting them out like formal squares to show 
the beauty of the pattern. • • 

There is the same swe*etness»of versification, that same delicate 
sense of rhythm which distinguishes Shakspeare from* all other 
poets ill these “ Sonnets,” as in the plays. Here are somft lines 
addressed to his mistress : — 

** How oft when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when ^lou 8 wayes(^:> 

The wiry concords which mine ear confounds” — (Sonnet 128), 

which almost seem *to us to hftve stolen the very melody which 
their poet heard. Do they not tell us something more of the 
author of the fifth act of^”The Merchant of Venice," — ^how he, as 
dearly as his pwn Lorenzo, loved the “sweet power of* music ? 
And here, again, Speaking of ^himself — ' *» 

That time of year*thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, orynone, or few, dcThang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare-ruined choirs, where late the sweet Wrds sang”— (Sonnet 73),. 
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we can almost hear the dead leaver rustling on the ground, and 
the winds ringing their melancholy dirges to the boughs for the 
summers death, in solemn hai’mony with the spirit of man 
mourning for the past summer of his life, which, unlike the other, 
will never again come back. 

The same felicities of language are in them as in the plays — 
lines in them before which we stop, arrested by their sudden 
beauty, even as before some flower in our silent walks. The same 
richness of metaphors, too, is in them, in degree, as in the plays. 
Take this description of his mistress, whose eyes are so beau- 
teous, 

*' That not the morning sun of lieaven 
Better becomes the grey checks of the East, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even, 

Doth half that gloiy to the sober West.” — Sonnet 132. 

Note also, in passing, the epithet full,** as conveying the com- 
plete lustrous brilliancy of Venus. The same deep philosophic 
spirit, too, may be observed : thus — 

“ When I consider everything that grows, 

Holds in perfection but a littl^ moment, 

Thatthishugestate* preaenteth nought hut shows '^ — (Sonnet 15) 

— ^is the same philosophy that Prospero utters in the fourth act of 
*^The Templ'st.’* And all these things are said — and perhaps 
this is the most wonderful part of the sonnets — upon one subject 
only, astonishing us by the variety of treatment, showing Shaks- 
peare*s inexhaustible resources, the fertility of his invention. . 

The vis tragica, however, is wanting, except in a few pieces 
whiejj ive have quoted earlier ; nor does the sonnet well admit of 
it. The beauties, we repeat, are of the gentler order. Once more, 
perhaps fof mere beauty the most beautiful of them all — 

To me, fair friend, you never can grow old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I ty’d, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers* pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d ; 

In process of the seasons seen 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d,* 

•*Since first I saw you fresh whfch yet art green : 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 

So yo^ sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Ha^:mjftion, and mine ejp may' be deceived. 
fear of which, hear this, the ago unbred, 
you were borp was beauty’s summer dead.” — Sonnet 104, 


* #, j. the world. 
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And here we must stop Briefly we may say, that what- 

ever we find 'in the playjs we find ii\ a less degree hese. They 
are, in fact, each of them little dramas, not of action, tut of 
thought and loveliness ; and whatever maj be our opinion of 
them in a moral point of view, there can be but one concerning 
tlieir beauty, for they will ever bo prized 

“ With earth’s and sea’s rich gems, 

With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare.” 


Aut. VI. — ‘‘Manifest Destiny’^ of the American 

Union. 

1 . American Slavery and Colour. By William Chambers, author 
of “ Things as they are in America." Ijoydon ; W. and IX. 
Cl}ambers. 1857. 

il. A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States; with Remarks on 
their Economy. By Fred. Law Olmsted. London : Sampson 
Low and Co. Ne^v York : Dix and Edwards. 1*856. 

3. A Journey through Texas: or, a Saddle-trip on the South- 

tvestern Frontier : with a Statistical Appendix. By Fred.* 
Law Olmsted. 1857. • 

4. A History of the American Compromises. Reprinted, ^with 

additions, from ThefDaily News. By Harriet Martineku. 
-fiOndon: John Chapman. •ISJB. 

^PHE Empress of the French amused herself a few months 
.JL since witli pretending to represent the alarms of the ladies 
of Europe about the comet which was to strike the eartli in 
the course of June, 1857. She played off a man of science 
at one of her evening receptions, Jby an affe6tation of panic 
about the comet, trying to make* him ridiculous between his 
eagerness to show boVr absurd her idea was and his deference 
for tlje personage to whom he was spetikii^g. What he endea- 
voured to convey was tBe same comfort that has been admi- 
nistered to timid Englishwomen — ^that, in the first place, the 
comet would not oome near us ; an^ in the next, th^it if it did 
strike the earth," wc ghould iftjt fine! it out, but simply complain 
of misty weather. The Americans and their revolutions are illus- 
trated by such cometary Tacts and fancies. An American, like 
an Englishman or a German, starts at Jhe word revolution, depre- 
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cates \t, prays to Heaven against itf disavows and denies it when 
it begiijs to envelop him, and, while hOf is in the very midst of 
.it, insists that, however gloomy the political times are, he sees 
nothing like chaos ^and destruction, and cannot therefore he 
passing through a revolution. 

In 1760, the accession of young King George was loyally 
celebrated in the colonies, and New England could not enough 
congratulate itself on belonging to Old England, with its train 
of great names and its treasures of liberty. The year after, tho 
townsmen of those colonics were vexed and irritated by the new 
grievmice of Custom-house officers enteiing their abodes, by force 
of law, at all times of the day or night, in order to search i’or 
smuggled goods. This was done in virtue of Writs of Assistance, 
invented and issued for tho purpose; and f8fey wore the first- 
fruits of the determination of the British Goveniment to tax the 
colonies without their consent. They brought out an able 
lawyer on the platform of public aflairs, whose voice of resist- 
ance echoed tlirongh the whole of the colonies. James Otis 
thus made proclainaYion of the war of ideas which issued in the 
independence of the United Stated. It was the impinging of the 
comet upon the regular old orb : but nobody was aware of the 
moment of collision. Revolution ! 0 dear no ! Nothing w as 

further from people’s thoughts than revolution. James Otis 
declared himself ready to sacrifice his very life in defence) of 
colonial rights; but the Americans wore the most devoted sub- 
jects that the English monarchy could boast. Pour years latejr, 
when the Stam^ Act was to he enforced, the ominous step was 
takeunof convening delegates from all the colonies, to consider 
how their liberties were to be sustained ;i'and in the meantime the 
Boston •people hanged their enemies 'in effigy, saw their courts 
closed, rather than use the obnoxious stamps ; and sent back 
ships laden with merchandize — resolved to endure the inconve- 
niences of a scarcity of such commodities, rather than to pay 
arbitrary import duties. They wore old clothes ; abolished the 
wearing of mourning at funerals ; killed no more lambs till there 
was wool enough,' and brouglft pthpr colonies into a non-importa- 
tion compact. But nobody dreamed that this v^as revolution. 
Why, it was later than that — as* late as September, 1708 — that 
the convention of delegates firqm a hundred towns assembled in 
Boston, humbly petitioned the King, and professed their loyalty 
in the strongest possible terms. 

“ Wejhold that the sovereignty of bis Majesty, King George HI., 
is enjfore m all parts of the British Empire*. God forbid that we 
should ever act or wish anything in reprgnation of the same I We 
api)ear as plain, honest men, humbly desiring peace and order ; and 
wmle the people observe a medium between abject sabmissiou and a 
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slavish stupidity under grievouai oppressfons on one hand, and illegal 
attempts to obtain relief on the other, and steadily persevere ih con- 
stitutional applications to 1*ecover theii'just rights and liberti<!te, they 
think the^ may promise themselves success.” 

What could be less like revolution than tfiis ? Yet there stands 
a significant entry in the diary of Jo])n Adams, when he had 
been listening to James Otis — “At home with my family, 
thinking.” Even after the Boston Massacre, as it was called, 
when five lives were lost in a collisicpi between British soldiers 
and American citizens, the avowal of a desire to continue subject 
to British government, found in records of all public meet- 
ings; though the growing particularity may perhaps suggest that 
the idea of separation was becoming more familiar. In 1771, 
Dr. Fnuiklin saidjtliat th.e seeds of disunion were being sown : 
but oven he did not perceive that it was nearer harvest than seed- 
time. Es^oii when the people were incited to emulate the courage 
and faitli of their fatliers, who “made a settlement on bare 
creation,” being not afraid of poverty, but disdaining slavery, 
all resistance was to bo conducted “ under, the shield of the 
. British constitution, and in stirict adherence to their charter.” 
Towards the close of 177H, when night fell on a day of trouble 
and vague portents, a mother and lier young children, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, listened for the return of ^the head of 
the household, who was later than usual. His wife helped him 
off with his coat and brought his slippers ; and when the childi’en 
were gone to bed, i?he showed her husband how well it was thtJt 
it was none but herself who took charge of hi^ shoos. They 
were full of tea ! But for this, even she would never have known 
so much as one of the fifty men who, with coats wrong side \)ut, 
and covered faces, threw the teft into the dock. But t]^is couple 
w^ore as far as everybody else from dreaming that they were 
h(dping to enact a revolution, though they were witUii? three 
years of the Declaration of Independence. It now began to be 
agreed, if is true, “ that if they would maintain their rights and 
liberties, they must fight for them and they did fight for tKem 
so soon as the ?ipring of 1775; but it is od record that .the 
citizens who rallied and marched *the militia after the skirmishes 
of Lexington and •Concord, mid the women who nursed'* the 
wounded, had, even then, no notion that they were in the middle 
of a revolution. They ^ere as ready as ever to start back from 
the word ; and they went on supposing, as they had done for 
fifteen years, ’ that matters would be accommodaflf d, and that 
they and their cluklri^n shouM live^and die under their charters, 
as their fathers had done before , them. They were then actually 
the nucleus of the drea<fed comet, while they declared that 
their atmosphere was too gloomy^ for them to see for, but 
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that such a thing as a domet w/is certainly nowhere within 
ken. ^ * 

" Our ‘i*ea'&ers are by this tfine making* comparisons, no doubt, 
between the incidents and feelings belonging to the first American 
revolution and those^hich have for some time past, and with 
perpetually increasing force and clearness, indicated a second. 
We believe we have the means of showing that a second great 
revolution is not only approaching, but actually far advanced, 
and that some of the wisest and best of American citizens have 
so firr profited by the lessons of their fathers as to be fully aware 
of their real position, though a vast majority still insist, as the 
new President did in his inauguration address, that “ all is calm** 
because his party has carried the election. During the fifteen 
years preceding the separation of the American colonies, almost 
everybody supposed, as often as there was a lull, that matters 
were settled ; and in like manner, the President, and all common- 
place people among the millions whom he addressed in March 
last, are satisfied that the declaration of the poll was sufficient to 
annul all the controversies and collisions which had lately caused 
the Union to ring with threats md promises of dissolution on 
either hand. When observers stroke their chins, and remark 
that the state of things looks very like revolution, the old reply 
comes up, “ ^Revolution ! O dear no ! nothing of the sort ! The 
Union is so dear to the American people that no lapse of ages 
will dissolve it.** And the laugh raised against such observers 
is‘,at least as contemptuous as any ridicule directed against 
trembling inquirers after the comet of June, 18o7. 

We are glad to see, by Mr. Chambers’s latest work, that he 
has adf^akened from the state of unconsciousness of the crisis 
.with which, like most Europeans, he" was infected by the 
Americans while on their territory. His first impressions were 
of the ‘brilliant features of the destiny of the great Eepuhlic. 
Eetrospect and reflection at home have had the Jiappy effect of 
revealing to him the awful peril which underlies the apparent 
prosperity, and the extent of the fatal barbarism whicli threatens 
the whole structuse of American civilization. -With a candour 
highly honourable to him, Mr. Chambers puts the public in 
immgjiiate possession of his latest convictions ; and the work 
which heads this article is just the compilation that was wanted 
for use in England, as iTar as the historical and statistical par- 
ticulars ga W e still observe the defect which was so striking 
in Mr. C^&bers's former work — his iiisensibilit/ to the cha- 
racter at^^unction of the Airfferican‘aboliiionists; and this is to 
be regr^i^d, not only foi; the sake of justice, but because the cha- 
racter and function of that body are indisputably the leading 
element in the question, What is to become of a republic laden 
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with the curse of slavery in^an age ctoo advanced* for it? M\\ 
Chambers despairs of the result : he sees none but a calamitous 
issue from the crisis. No other conclusion is possibfe to him; 
but his conclusion would be different, and his views infinitely 
more ch&erful, if he were but aware of tho history, quality, and 
actual influence of a body, with whom it is clear he had not only 
no intercourse when in the United States, but whom ho has yet 
to learn to estimate. To state the problem with a cui*t dismissal 
of the Abolitionists because they are few, is like the account 
which might have been given of the disturbances of the Church, 
throe centuries ago — Luther and his disciples being passed over be • 
cause they were only a handful of men. This is an omission which 
largely affects Mr. Oharnbers's conclusions, of course ; but, this 
caution being given, the book may be used with confidence, and 
will, we trust, be extensively and thankfully i*ead, for the sake of 
the mass of facts which he has brought together into a statement 
almost as alarming to the English public who can say what they 
feel about American destinies, as to Americans, who cannot, 
under their present circumstances, employ equal freedom of 
speccli. ^ * 

A few lines will indicate something of the importance of the 
element omitted by Mr. Chambers; and if they should suggest 
to tiiin the one remaining duty which would complete his good 
work — that of studying the history and function of '’the Aboli- 
tionists, — we have no doubt that the same candour whicli admitted 
of such progress as.lie has already made, will lead him on to con, 
elusions more consolatory and animating than hq^cau at present 
form in regfircl to the issue of the American struggle. 

To the Abolitionists proper belongs the honour of aJi.thc 
ameliorations in the condition pf the slaves of the South, and of 
the free blacks of the North for the last quarter of it century. 
They fixed the attention of the woiid on the treatment ©f the 
slaves, and thereby improved that treatment, — the slaveholders 
being at least as sensitive to the world’s opinion as other classes 
of their countrymen. In the North, so far from deserving tlie 
reproach which Mr. Chambers directs against t^hem, of inhuman 
and practical aversion to the coloured race, they have earned *the 
opprobrious title of /^umalgamationists” from the South by their 
success in opening to the free blacks the colleges, the pulpits, 
and the common schools of their communities, as well aS the 
steamboat and the omnibus, the concert-room and church-sittings, 
with collateral b^efits in proportion. By their ^^tont warfare 
witli the prejudice of colour,. they kave brought on themselves a 
long series of fearful •persecutions. Their houses h^ve been laid 
in ruins, their public halls tbumt, their children excommunicated, 
their lives threatened and embittered with insult. ‘ They have 
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watched with increasing jigilance over such liberties as were 
provifled by the constitution, anft have so analvvsed that con- 
atituticn caa to prove to all minds tjiat it must be amended 
before the Republic can ever again be tranquillized. By this small 
band of devoted and^ enlightened men and women the conscien^fe 
of the nation has been kept alive, and the country has been revo- 
lutionized, thus far without violence and bloodshed, and by the 
force of reason and conscience. The revolutionary crisis being 
(as is agreed on all hands) inevitable, its being accomplished by 
otlier means than a servilet war will be due to the Abolitionists, if 
that fearful catastrophe should be indeed escaped. Superficial 
observers, and strangers indoctrinated by the slaveholders and 
their creatures, the Colonization Society, have been apt till 
lately to despise the Abolitionists on account of the smallness of 
their numbers, and their severance from all political paities ; but 
a deeper sagacity and the most ordinary impartiality will discern 
that these two particulars are the very secret of their influence. 
It is because they know that political factions can never regene- 
rate the public that they keep aloof from parties, and thus main- 
tain their ground find their power thr’ough all political changers ; 
and it is through their abstinence from intrigue on the one hand, 
and violence on the other, that their numbers must ever be small. 
To obtain any great accession of numbers they must lower their 
standard, which they are not likely to do after a quarter of a 
century of severer temptation than can besot them again, and 
after acliieving an am'ount of success which renders their principle 
and procedure unquestionable by all rational persons who under- 
stand the casef The range of their services has been wide and 
vari(\us. The condition of the slaves, in regard to material treat- 
ment, has been greatly eqiialized and improved by the attention 
of the warld being fixed upon their case : the false pretences of 
all di^ionest parties have been continuously exposed : the Church, 
the judiciary, the legislatures, and all leading men in each depart- 
ment, have been tested, and their true quality exhibited. The 
worldliness of the commercial North has been rebuked as effec- 
tually as the "despotism of the slaveholding South: the whole 
countr)^ has been roused to a qense of the approaching crisis ; 
and, while the field has been cleared for the cdhflict, the slave 
population has been deterred, ftbm insurrection. Before 18J32, 

. when the first Abolitionist spoke his first word, the slave insur- 
rections averaged twelve in a year; whereas, from 1882 to IHofi, 
there was;no insunrection whatever. The slaves were aware that 
their oai^ was in better bai^ds than their owi, and they waited 
patient^i till, in the course of tlie iilectiomof last year, Southern 
men :thems#ves imprudently identifi^,d the sr.ocess of Fremont 
with the abolition of slavery, and thus, according to their own 
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confession, made themselves ansVdrab]^ for a partial* rising. Even 
so hare a recapitulation as we'^have given of the services pf the 
Abolitionists may be wglcome to tUe readers of Mr. Giiambers s 
latest work, as opening some prospect of a good and happy issue . 
where to* him all appears perplexing and .desperate. The ten 
righteous men, having wrought for so long, may save the city 
yet. 

Before wc survey the recent transactions of the respective sec- 
tions and States of the Union, it may be well to denote the 
various parties concerned in the existing struggle and its issue. 
We do not mean to waste any space in describing *the political 
parties whose very denominations are a ludicrous puzzle to 
strangers. Such parties rise and disappear like bubbles on a 
turbulent stream ; so that they are hardly worth a stranger’s 
iittention in ordinary times. But, at present, scarcely any of 
them appear to exist. The current of events is too strong for 
them ; the times are too grave for political skirmishing ; and the 
whole people are massed in sections characterized by disiincLions 
which cannot be admitted and discussed in a day. 

The leading sections are the North and thb Houth, of course ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose tha^ the division of the men is as clear 
as the distiiiciioii of the policy. The South has a policy; and, as 
it is a slave-holding policy, the very small body of slaveholders 
usurps the title of the Southern section. Of the 27,000,000 of 
inhabitants of the United States, less than 350,000 are slave- 
holders in any sense ; and it is computed that of these not more 
tliaii 1000 are indoctrinated and zealous slaveholders. Of whom, 
then, does the so-called ‘‘South” really consist? ^ There are, as 
wc have said, 350,000 slaveholders ; and if their conncxicvis of 
every sort are included, Jthe entire oligarchy cannot consist of 
more than 2,000,000. Then tfiere are at least 4,000,000 slaves, 
’rhe slaves being double the number of the ruling clas|i is a 
formidable circumstance in itself; and it becomes of propor- 
tionate impoi*tance to learn what the remaining element is. ’fhat 
element it has been the policy of tlie South to keep out of view; 
and till lately it has succeeded : but the last cei^sus revealed the 
fact Unit the “ mean-white’* population of the oonth — the non- 
slaveholding whites — constitute no less than seven-tenths of the 
wliole free population of the Slave States. In the “ History of 
American Compromises” this class of inhabitants is thus de- 
scribed. 


“ Wherever {slavery exi^tsj labour becomes, of course, a baSere of 
degradation. In Aiherica, no cl^ss — ^noi even the slaves— *^re so utterly 
degraded as the whites^ who, in Slave States, have no property, and 
must live by work or theft^^ jThe planters are*. always trying to get rid 
of them^ as dangerous and, vexatious neighbours; and these poor 
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wretches — thl3 descendants, for tbe most part, of the proud colonists of 
two centuries ^o — are reduced to ^11 their last foot of land, and be 
driven forth to Hve where thejr can, They^re receivers of stolen goods 
from plantations, and traffickers in bad whisky, doing no honest work 
that tliey can avoid, and being employed by nobody who get work 
done by any other hands. Few of them can read; most of them drink; 
and the missionaries report of them as savage to an unparalleled de- 
gree, — ^many having never heard of God or of Jesus Christ. Of this 
class are the ‘ Sandhillers,’ the ‘Clay-eaters,’ and other fearful abnormal 
classes of residents in the Slave States. Strangers hear, in visits to 
plantations, ^of these ‘ meaft-whites’ as the supreme nuisance of the 
South, but are led to suppose that they are a mere handful of people, 
able to do a good deal of mischief by tampering with and corrupting 
the slaves. The last census, however, reveds the tremendous fact that 
these ‘ mean-whites’ are ^ven-tenths of the whole white population of 
the Slave States.” — p. 29. 

The readers of Mrs, Stowe s “ Dred** need no further represen- 
tation of the mode of life of these people ; and the facts of their 
position, — ^their numbers, possessions, occupations, and social 
standing, are exhibited with fulness and precision in Mr. 
Olmsted's work on The Seabog^rd States.” 

Here, then, we have the three classes which constitute the 
population of the South; — 1st. The owners of property and their 
families, composed of a small caste of 2,000,000 of persons; 
2nd, Their slaves, now more than double the number of the 
oligarchy; and, 3rd, /The poor whites, who have neither property 
*nor power to labour, and who outnun?ber the other two 
classes together. Till veiy recently these were literally all : for 
free negroes are excluded from Slave States by law and usage, 
and in fact ; and white labour cannot coexist with black. But the 
eagerness of the Southern oligar^jhy. to* extend the area of slave 
States iVas led to the unexpected issue of slavery being stopped 
in itsf spread to the south-west by the intervention of a substan- 
tial industrial body of immigrants. Mr. Olmsteds volume on 
“Texas” informs us that the number of Germans in that State 
at the beginning of the present year is computed at 35,000, “ of 
whom about 25;000 are settled in the German and .half-German 
counties of Western Texas.'^ • ^ 

^ Among the Germans of tho West (of Texail) w'c met not one slave- 
. owner; and there are jjot probably thirty among them all who have 
purchased slaves. The whole capital of vroost of them lies in tlieir 
hands; and with these eveig^ black band comes into tangible and irri- 
tatix^ comjjstition. With the approach of the , slave, too, comes an 
impMed degradation, attaching itself • to all labour of the bands. — The 
planter is 1^ no means ratisd^ to find himself in the neighbourhood 
of the German. He is^ not only by education uncongenial, as well as , 
suspicious of danger to his- property, already somewhat precariously near 
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the frontier, but finds, in his tj^m, a dhrect competition of interests, 
which can bQ readily comprehended in figures. The* ordinary* Texan 
wages for an able field-hand arc 200 dolkrs. The German laSoufer hires 
at 150 dollars, and clothes and insures himself. The planter for one hand- 
must have paid 1000 dollars. The German witii f;his sum can hire six 
hands. It is here the contact galls .” — A Journey through Texas, 
p. 432. 

The reader of Mr. Olmsted’s charming narrative of his expe- 
rience among the German settlers, will need no arguments to 
convince him that any conflict betwecAi free and slave labour on 
Hint fair field must issue in the defeat of the latter. !Mr. 
Olmsted says — 

“ I have been thus particular in describing the condition and atti- 
tude of the Germans, as the position in whid!i fortune has placed them, 
in the very line of advance of slavery, is peculiar ; and, so far as it 
Ijcars upon the questions of the continued extension of cotton limits, 
the capacity of whites for independent agriculture at the South, and 
the relative profit and vigour of free and slave labour, is of national 
interest.” — p. 440. 

Here, then, is a fourth element of Southern population, small 
nl present, but steadily increasing, and admirably placed for 
driving back slavery from the south-western frontier. The 
])laiiters fear and hate this element ; the negroes love jt, as far as 
they recognise it; and the ‘‘moan-whites” hardly know what to 
make of it. The Germans, meantime, hav# no liking for any of 
Ihe threca classes of neighbours. • 

How arc the 17,000,000 of the North massed in regard to 
political questions ? Their numbers alone would seem to give 
them ])owor to carry any point in which they believed tlie wblfaro 
of Uie Republic to be involvecb; and when it is consitjered that 
tlie suifrage is bond fide in the Northern States, while in flie South 
three-fifths of the slaves count as voters by a constitiftional 
fiction, strangers may well wonder how it is that the freetnon of 
the North, being much more than double the number of those 
of the other section, permit any conflict which can endanger their 
country. Hitherto, it seems to ha^e been the business of j;he 
slave-holding ajistocracy to g(5^^efn the Republic for Ihcir own 
Xmrposes, in virtue of 4heir compact organization, their strong and 
united will, and their accomplishments as men of letters and 
leisure ; whereas the freemen of the North*have had only a nega- 
tive policy with regard to the great subject on which the South 
lias (I positive and the next great question, that*qf protection 

and free-trade, is one which issuppofed to render the commercial 
and manufacturing portion of the BepfitnUc dependent on the 
producing section,— the nferch^ts and tbanufacturers on the 
cotton-growers. Hence, mainly, it is that the vast body of free, 
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industrious, and prosperouiT inbabiijaits of the Union are regarded 
only fis a jarty, and a subordinate party, in the politioal histoi'y 
^ of the ^country. It is obvious that whenever the preMige of the 
* governing party is shaken, and the bulk 'of the free population 
is fairly roused to hbnest political exertion, the constitution of 
the United States may become whatever they choose to make it, 
by means peaceable in proporiion to the preponderant force of 
numbers. But they are not roused to honest political exertion; 
and lienee it is that, though the Southern oligarchy are deterio- 
rated in ability, degi’aded m morals, and bnitalized in manners, 
as a necessary consequence of a protraction of slave institutions 
into an age too advanced for them, their abler and more civilized 
fellow-countrymen of the North are involved in a revolutionary 
struggle, instead of carrying their Government up to tho head of 
the free govemnients of the world. This immense population, 
which lives in subservience to half a million of fellow-citizens, 
consists of hundreds of thousands of merchants, millions of land- 
owners, innumerable clergy of all denominations, multitudes of 
other professional pien, large corporate bodies of manufacturers, 
and crowds of individual producers in all crafts. The only part of 
the 17,000,000 of the North not included in this mass of freemen 
are the two classes of immigrants and free coloured people. Tho 
latter are^few, though more numerous than the slaveholders. 
They are somewhat under half a million, and they have no poli- 
tical weight at prescKt, except in an indirect way, by their political 
Competency and rights being-one of the questions .of the contro- 
versy. Till (fuitc recently, the full importance of the immigrant 
element of the population was not recognised, though the Slave 
States have manifested a growing jealousy of the labour-power hy 
which t^;je superiority of the Ncyth in Vealth and prosperity has 
been created. The foimation of tho Know-Nothing party — a 
southern device — was tlie first great recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the foreign industrial element,-— being neither more 
nor less tlian an admission that slavery hnd immigration could 
not co-exist in the Republic. A similar testimony was afforded 
when, on the fiisappearanqe of the Know-Nothing party, some 
Southern governors and.l^islatnrcs opened the iyesh project of a 
renewal of the African slave-trade. The Norihern States have 
borne the same testinjpny by the formation of their ^fimignmt Aid 
Societies; the ohjeet of which is not. se’ much the keeping up of 
;,tb 0 supply of labourers in the old States, as the settlement of 
fresh territory,— at once ^preyeniisg the extension* of slavery over 
now soil, and giving the befieflt o# the increase of proAiction to 
the commercial Nortlit instead of the agricultural Boutb. This 
important* body of citizens — the European oleiueat-r-oonsists 
chiefly at^present of Gtetuyans, whom we have just seen actually 
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turning back tbe tide of 8lav|>ry on i^s remotest frontier, and who 
afford good rampart on the nortliern frontier,— in illinois, 
Indiana, and the. back cjf Pennsylvilnia and New York* The dis- 
tinctive and highly useful -characteristic of the Germans is, that 
they ar€f commonly capitalists and labourers in one. So are the 
Hungarians, Belgians, Dutch and Swedes, while the Irish afford 
an element more resembling the slave labour of the South than 
any other that can be found in the free States. The whole body 
is, in combination, one of vast and growing consequence. 

Lastly, there is the very small bo8y of Abolitionists, properly 
so called. In number probably much under one in a thousand of 
tbe citizens, standing outside of political life and action alto- 
gether, and combined by no other bond than that of hostility to 
an institution which everybody about them ostensibly condemns, 
tliey make no show to adcount for their importance. Wo do not 
include under the term any political party which assumes any 
convenient portion of their doctiino ; because it is clear to all im- 
partial persons that- tbe great problem now harassing the lie- 
public cannot be solved by the ascendancy of ‘any political party. 
We are therefore classing the free-soii party, and every other 
transient embodiment of the great difficulty, with the general 
mass of Ihe Northern population; and when we speak of the 
Abolitionists, wo mean the permanent, small, acti^ve, agitating 
anti-slavery body to which the South attributes all its woes, and 
which really is answerable for the criticaUcondition of the ques- 
tion at this day. /rhere is no truth in the Southern accusations 
tliat the Abolitionists tamper with the slaves,* or countenance 
violence in any form, or under any pretence. The great majority 
of them are non-resistants, and moral means are thefr'orily 
weapons ; but they arc, *as ihe# slave-power says, the antagonistic*.^ 
power by which the destinies of the Kepublic have been pledged 
to a principle, as iu the days of their fathers, and at who^ insti- 
gation the conflict must be carried through, and the fate of the 
nation decided. They are the actual revolutionizers of the Re- 
public, while, for the most part, peacemen in the doctrinal sense 
of th<i term. The difference between them ^ and the amjiteur 
peacemen of ^ome Eui^opeau* societies is, that they do not con- 
sider the shedding of blood the greatest of evils, hut simi]Jy an 
inexpedient method of prosecuting their aim i and thus they i\rc 
not hound to cry peace whei^) there is no peace,*' but will not 
cease to agitate while the wrong is unrectified ; and, at the some 
time, their mede.pf procedure is of inoalculable value where the 
solution to be apprehended ns thftt of servile war on the one 
hand, and.^ , military* despotism on the o^er. 

These, then, are the sections of tbe population, North and 
South, amongand bf whom the second great American revolution 

L ^ 
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16 , to be wrought out. What has.been done, up to this time? 
What ^is 4oing* now ? By what phenomena are wa^ustified in 
speaking of American affairs as in a revolutionary state at tliis 
moment? We will cast a glance round that great circle of 
grouped sovereigntiesj and see what social symptoms are exhi- 
bited from point to point within the frontier. For the history of 
the question on which the fate of the Union hangs, we have no 
room ; and wo cannot do better than refer our readers to the 
sketches offered in the works of Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Harriet 
Martineau. The economical condition, and much of tlie social 
character of the Slave States is fully and most ably exhibited in 
Mr. Olmsted’s two volumes. The very high quality of both 
these hooks of Mr. Olmsted’s sustains the eminent reputation of 
American travels, — a branch of literature in which our cousins 
of the Noilhern States excel most other men; and wo should 
enjoy the task of justifying our admiration in this case by a full 
review of Mr. Olmsted s works ; hut our immediate object is to 
mark the revolutionarj" indications of the country and time. A 
brief and cursory sprvey of existing aiffoirs will, we think, con- 
vince all observers that to deny that the American Bepiiblic is, 
and has long been, passing through a revolution is to be very like 
the inexperienced generation who heard the firing at liCxington 
and Concor^, and saw llie tea shot into the harbour without any 
notion that the colonitjs had cut themselves adrift from the 
motherrcountry. ^ 

• The suiwivors of the founders of the Eepublic believed — we 
now see how wkicly — that the first move in the second revolution 
was made in Thoughtless persons wondered at the 

solemnity of their language ; hut time is fully justifying it. In 
1787, when there was ^ distribution of lands belonging to Vir- 
ginia, the establishment of slaveiy on new territory wa^ pro- 
hibited ; and nobody called in question the power of the 
National Congress of that day to impose such a ijrohibition. 
During the thirty following years there was no dispute on the 
point; and it was with dread and surprise that in 1819 the 
venerable statesnfen of the Revolution began to' apprehend the 
course which the South is followdilg out at this rngment. It was 
on occasion of the Missouri Compromise that the doubt was insi- 
nuated whether Congress could impose conditions on the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union. It» the “ History of Ame- 
fiodii- Compromises,” we find an account of the emotions excited 
by an anticig«tion of what we are seeing now. o “ 

« The prohibition of slavery ou the distribution of the Virginia 
lands in Lw ptQyes that the power was no matter of doubt at that 
time I yet it was now contested, in the teeth of as matiy as survived 
of the very men who had m^e the Constitution and disiributed the 
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lands. Th(^ conflict was fierce^, and it embittered t^e latter days of 
the patriots who yet survived — Jefl‘(^on, Jay, Adams, Mirs^all, and 
indeed all the old political*heroes. ‘ From the Battle of Bunker Hill,’ 
to the T^reaty of Paris,* says Jefferson to Adams, / we never had so* 
ominous a question. I thank Grod I shall ftot live to witness its 
issue.’ Again, after the compromise—* This momentous question, like 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I consi- 
dered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for 
the moment. But this is a reprieve only — not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a m^frked principle, moral or poli- 
tical, once coueeived and held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated ; and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper.’ Jay wrote — * 1 concur in the opinion that slavery ought not 
to be introduced nor permitted in any new States ; and that it ought 
to be gradually diminished, -|ind finally abolished in all of them.’ The 
most cautious of politicians, Judge Story, never threw liimself into 
any great public question but once ; and this was the occasion. He 
spoke in public on behalf of the absolute prohibition of slavery, by 
express Act of Congress, in all tlie Territories, and against the admission 
of any new slave-holding State, exce 2 )t on the unalterable condition of 
the abolition of slavery. 11c grounded his argument on the Declara- 
tion of Independence and on the Constitution of the United vStates, as 
well as on the radical principle of Republicanism. When the result 
was trembling in the balance, and the issue seemed to depend on the 
votes of six wavorers, J udge Story predicted a settlement by compro- 
mise — a present yielding to the South on condition that it should be 
for the last time ; this ‘last time,’ however, involving the admission of 
the two waiting States, whoso climate and productions aftbrded an excuio 
for slavery to which Missouri could not pretend. • A short and preg- 
nant sentence, in a letter of Judge Story’s, shows that a new light 
had begun to breaJe in upon him at Washington, which miglA make 
him glad of such a compromise, as a means of gaining time for tho^ 
jjrese^ation of the Union. After relating the extraordinVy preten- 
sions of the South, he concludes thus — * But of this I say but Uttle ; I 
will talk about it on my return : but our friends in general are not 
ripe for a disclosure of the great truths respecting Virginia policy.* ” 

.For thirty-seven years the great constitutional question has 
come up again on all marked occasions, and uiidef many phases, 
till the present year, when all tlie txmditions of revolution are 
fulHlled, and there S,ppeavs to 'be no escape from the alterimtivo 
of ail overthrow of the original constitution of the Republic, or 
its preservation by trieaps of a sepaj*atiou of the States. To this 
issue the recent decision of the Supremo Court in the case of 
Drcd Scott seenftj to have brough^ the great conftoversy, wliidi 
may be briefly thus dbscribei. 

In the original draft of jbhe Declaration of Independence, there 
is a paragraph which was strncK out as unnecessary. It charged 
George III, with the crime of the slave trade, among the other 
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oflfejjee^ there s^t forth m solemn orAer. Mr. Chamheys saw this 
doqumeirt iu the rooms of tiiOwAmerican ^Philosophical Society at 
Bbiladelphra ; and he naturally considers it “ the greatest archro- 
ological curiosity ’ that he saw in the country. When that paper 
was drawn up, slavery existed in all the States ; but its abolition 
was so near and certain in many of them, and the universal dislike 
ofit appeared to be so strong, that even the far-sighted Franklin be- 
lieved that it would soon be got rid of, with other mischiefs imposed 
by the connexion with England. We have Lafayette’s testimony 
(given in. grief at the bad spirit which had grown ^ip between 
1770 and 1830),. that during the revolutionary war there w^as no 
distinction between the blacks and the whites as soldiers and 
citizens. Soldiers of the two races bivouacked together, eating 
out of the same dish, as well as fighting* side by side : and in the 
towns, the free coloured men were citizens, in every sense as 
good as the whites. Even so late as 1814, nearly the same 

J osition was held by the black soldiers, as is proved by General 
ackson’s address to them a few weeks before the battle of New 
Orleaiis. *‘As sonsT of freedom,” the general wrote, ‘'you are 
called, upon to defend our most inestimable blessing. As 
Americans, your country looks with confidence for a valorous 
support,” &c. In a subsequent address, the recognition of the 
eitizenship t»f the negroes was as ample as possible. “ When 
bn the banks of the Mobile,” he says, “ I called you to take up 
a];ms, ihviting you to partake the perils and glories of your white 
fellow-citizens, J expected much from you,* Ac. When the 
Americans began to govern themselves, therefore, and for long 
aftor^ the condition of the negro race Avas this : Those who were 
^ slaves were rapidly obtaining freedom by»the abolition of slavery 
in State 'after State ; all impoiiation of negroes was forbidden 
after 1^08; and the emancipated slaves became citizens in the 
fullest sense of the term. While the eradication of slavery was 
' supposed to be thus proceeding in the settled States, the insti- 
tution was excluded from new territory by express provision, as 
in the case of thg distribution of the Virginian; lands, under the 
compact of 1787. The mischief and disgrace of the institution 
were charged upon Great Britain, fairly and pincerely; and there 
^OB haore or less reason for the ekeuse of inherited crime up to 
.X6S0,. when the Missotfri Compromise destroyed it, by unneces- 
*..|^^Jil|wducing slavery info the new State of Missouri, where 
justified by circumstances of climate,aOr any over* 
jpp^eri^r expediency whateW. ^iiU, it was" the practice to 
speafc oC.tlave^, as an evil and a disgrace, and to cast the blame 
it pu Enjg^d wBi6h introduced e.t, till the r^al of the 
Compit^^ in 1860, by which the institution was 
a^pted as the substantial p6lioy of the .Republic, to the support 
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of wliioh , every State of the Ujion shcmld be pliedgefi.* American 
umbassadorb in E^urope, and the ©ntertainers of ^European tra- 
vellers in the United Stdtes, were ^nt to speak plaiiiUvily and 
depreoatingly of the ihisfortune they had inherited from the- 
mother-country. But for seven years paftrt — ^^ve may say for 
thirty-seven years past, — ^the excuse has been invalid; and now 
the nation, if judged by the action of the federal government, 

S roolaims to the world that slavery is the corner-stone of the 
bepuhlic,” as Governor RfDoffie of “So nth 'Carolina declared it 
to be when few had courage to make ?uch an avowal. 

It was^ in a continental or national Congress — the last — ^tliat 
the prohibition to introduce slavery into. new territory \<''a9 passed 
in 1787; but the acts of that Congress were sanctioned and 
adopted by the federal Congress, without dispute or demur, for a 
long course of years. We have seen how gi'eat was the shock to 
Ihti surviving statesmen of the revolution when the right of that 
Congress to rule the conditions of new States was brought into 
(postion in 1820. The controversy was suspended by a com- 
promise which, by excluding slavery from all territory north of 
a certain line, licensed it in all territory soutTx of that line. Ten 
years after that compromise, the Abolitionists began to see how 
fearful were the condition and prospects of their country, if 
slavery should continue to impoverish the soil of half the States, 
and to undermine the liberties and corrupt the morals of the 
whole ; and they have Avorked devotedly^ and made the most 
magnanimous sacrifices, during the intervening quarter of 
century, to revolutionize their country by moral tgitation, with a 
steady avoidance of political movement, in order to intercept the 
^ast fatal result of a servile war, bringing on a total mftional 
overthrow. . * • ^ 

Though there were more signs of political disturbance prior to 
1850 tlmii we have space to detail— such as the supprcijwion of 
the right of petition to Congress, the violences inflicted Avith 
impunity on the Abolitionists, and the prostitutioa of tho mail 
service, — ^there was a sufficient external quiet and decorum pre- 
served to cover-up the Avounds <jf the Hepublic from foreign 
observation, and to excuse timid or indifterent citizens from 
appearing to see that anything was wrong. Tbo warnings of 
the Abolitionists were troublesome and ^vexatious : the, rebukes 
of X)r. Channing. were , smiled at as coming ftom a mere divine, > 
who could be no judgo of pnaetioal affaim. The legislation ^ 
185Q was a tflunderolc^) t(J many who had been awthetio befbte;- 
but its portentous was *1101 estimatecl fill the broad? 

tokens of r^olutiOa* were displayed: in . lea(]i|ig State of, th^ 

Uhion.’ They might jmt* be recognised as revolution, any more, 
than the pouring out of tea and of^blood on a former oooaaiqnr:. 
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bt^r;^ey Mrere" something s6r seriou^as to rouse and prepare the 
g^Orai mind for the yet more critical manifestations of tho 
present-day. » . 

: When the Fugitive Slave Bill passed, there were about 0000 
persons of colour in Massachusetts. Within three days after its 
passage was known, forty of them were in flight for Canada, 
though legally protected by the constitution of tlie soverign State 
in which they were living. One day in May, 1854, the old 
Faneuil, Hall in Boston rang with speeches which were as revolu- 
tionary as any which had over been uttered there before, on 
occasion of the arrest of Burns, a fugitive slave, whose libeiiy 
was guaranteed by the laws of tho State while annihilated by the 
new federal law. Notliing can be more revolutionary than a 
direct collision between a law of the Union and a law of any 
State ; and nothing can be more absolutely opposed than those 
laws in the present case. The Coui*t-house at Boston was sur- 
rounded by a chain; and soldiers were marched through the 
streets, under the apprehension of a rescue of the kidnapped 
slave. The free coloured people plied a battering-ram against 
the door of the Court-house, and obtained entrance. The alarm- 
bell of the city conveyed news of the tumult to the shipping in 
the harbour, and the villages around. The affrighted claimant of 
the negro would have gladly backed out of his enterprise, and 
token the price of the man which was offered by the authorities ; 
but orders from Washington forbade him to withdraw, as the 
President was resolved to bring the dispute to an issue on this 
case. During tire interval of two days before the trial, all interest 
in other business was suspended. From every pulpit on the 
Sundu^ prayers were requested on behalf of a brother in sore 
Jiisiress.” In the remotest parts of the State handbills were cir- 
culating, imploring the yeomanry to repair to Boston and see the 
issue. *'*‘Come, but this time with only such arms as God 


gave you.” Multitudes came ; and those who remained at home 
orgatiized township meetings, where resolutions of the strongest 
character were passed. As the pleadings in the Court-house 
were^ drawing to k close, cami^on were planted in the square, the 
military lined the way to the liarbodr, and a small steamer skulked 
abou^ there, trying to find a place at some wharf. This showed 
wh^at the result was to Ije. The citizens were not prepared to 
resist it; and their want of concert and preparation has been 
bi^^Jy pgLpnrned by them ever since. What they could do at 
they md- twenty thousand of them lined the foot- 
paveznefit, to "give their greeting to the fettered black as he was 
fuAi^ed down to the lia^bour. The shops were shnt; the bal- 
cMife were filled by women in mourning; and atthe moment when 
was pronounced, the flags of the Union and of the State 
lowered, hung with black. Thelre were three sounds 
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strangely mingled during tbat march* The bells were tolling; 
and there was. one carriage— the gun which the !irtiHpi7^»drow. 
Another sound completely overpowered both, — an ear-piercing 
hiss from the entire population, and loudest from the merchants ' 
assembled on the steps of the Exchange. Burns was carried off 
by means of the unconstitutional submission of the authorities. 
While we write, we find that one of them, Commissioner Loring, 
has at length undergone retribution for his conduct on the occa- 
sion. He braved public opinion, at the time and afterwards, in 
reliance on the support of the Presiueiit and the Cabinet; he 
ignored all demands that he should resign ; he strove to appear 
unmoved by gifts of pUrses, containing ^"thirty pieces of silver;” 
and he, no doubt, trusted to wear out his enemies by passive 
endurance of their scorn. ^But they had all his perseverance, and 
a better cause. They did not choose that a man should hold office 
after having decided against the laws of his State, when those 
laws were in collision with new enactments of Congress declared 
unconstitutional by the best lawyers in the country ; and they 
have never ceased to work at the deposition /)f Loring from his 
office of Judge of Brohaie. He was displaced in May last.-^' As 
far as the man Burns himself was concerned, it mattered little; for 
he had become too dangerous, by means of his extraordinary expe- 
rience. He could not be allowed to converse with slaves, or even 
with their owners in the South : he was presently released, for a 
small sum, and he is now happily employed in selling books in 
the lobbies of the Senate House in Ohio. As for the State iA 
which such things were done, no rational observei^Avould suppose 
that any community could settle down into acquiescence after such 
a demonstration, without a removal of grievances; and Massachu- 
setts is, in fact, outside the pale of the Union at this moment; in 
company with several other States, as we shall presently see. 

It is not possible for us to give a continuous narrative ftf the 
events, jbhe successive steps, by which the results of the Acts of 
1850 have deepened into the present revolutionary crisis. Wc 
have exhibited one instance of the working ' of the laws which 
repealed the Missouri Compromise i repealed iff, not for the sjike 
of restoring tho old faith in the* pdwers of Congress, and the old 
restrictions on slavery, but in oirter to subject the whole Union to 
the control of the Southern section, ai^d to throw down the 
remaining barriers by Vfrhich free labour was protected. The 
picture of Boston, in wrath and mourning, on the 'day of the ren- 
dition of Bums’, i» a fitting frontispiece for the discdqsure of* the 
actual condition of alL.the States. * 

President Buchanan ^sni d, hi^ Inaiigaral Address on the ■ 

* So it was understood in Boaton as elsewhere ; but Govenior Ga;rduer 
a^seebud. time undone the worl^ df the legislative, aijd refused to remove Judge 
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4th of last March;^.iliat tho^qassstioii of the power of Cphgrese to 
fix th('^ oqQditfoxis of admission to Union was hefore tbO- 
Supreme Court; and would ‘'pre^ntty Uc . decided tberpi Mean- 
*time, the Pre^dent plainly' intimated his own opinion that Con- 
gress had no such poVer. Within forty-eight hours the decision 
was'^voBy — ^five Judges of the Supreme Court delivering the 
conclusioh anticipated by the President, and two dissenting from it. 
Chief-Justice Taney was a Maryland lawyer, once eloquent at the 
bar on the guilt and misery of slave institutions, and on the 
indignation due to Great Britain for subjecting his country to 
the curse. He obtained his great rise in life by services rendered., 
to President Jackson in the Bank crisis. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, and then introduced into the Supreme 
Court as Associate Judge. On the death of Chief- Justice Mar- 
shall, all the world looked for the subcession of Judge Story to 
tlie office, entitled as he was to it on every possible ground, 'i'he 
catholic slaveholder, Taney, was, however, appointed ; and from 
that time (nearly a quarter of a century since) the Southern poli- 
ticians have usedth^ir opportunities well in obtaining a hold over 
the great instrument of the federal judiciary. The founders of the 
BepubUo stretched a point, for the sake of steadiness and security, 
in the case of the judiciary as well as of the senate. They de- 
creed' that , the judges should not be elected, but. appointed for 
life, under the safeguard of impeachment. But perseverance in 
improving vactmeies «nay serve almost as well as tlie elective 
iftethod when party purposes are to be served ,* and the South now 
holds as secure^a majority in the Supremo Couit as if it had 
beaten the North in the election of judges. Its pet judge, Taney, 
bas 'now precipitated the conflict which l^e new President hoped to 
defer for, four years. No one will undertake to say that the 
appointment of Judge Story would have saved the State from 
collisi&hs, or materially altered the case. It is not every man who 
is horn a hero ; and Joseph Story never advanced pretensions to 
a valour which he did not feel. On the contrary, he eased his 
mind by avoving, in private intercourse, that his apprehensions 
of the conseqiierfces of actioi? on any side, in the sectional ques- 
tion scaled his mouth and partrlyaed his hands> -After the crisis; 
of the Missouri Compromise, he lieVer (as hfe son informs us in 
wl i. p. 860 of -his “JCife mi Letters”) came forward in public 
cm. political and, if such was his course of silence and 

^ his 0 ;wn it is not likely that he would 

a stronger current of opinion at W dshington. He 
never Associate Judgd, and ‘we havq no reason to suppose 
that JMr would in the inore conspicuous seat from whioh ho was 
injunottsly thrust aside. After this long term of. office,, Chief- 
Justice Taney has immortalized liisibld age by the judgment in 
the case of Dred ScoBt, whioh^ whetbdir recalled or allowed to 
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stand, will, in all probtfbiEty, be renownect heieaftejr as the occa- 
sion, though not specifically the cause, of the outhreafc of the 
sec()nd great American Bevolution. 

Dred Scrf)tt is a negro, who supposes himself to be about fifty- 
five yejirs of age. He was bom in Virginia, and taken by his 
master to Bt, Louis when he was a young man. Being purchased 
by an army surgeon, named Emerson, he accompanied this new 
master in his professional removals ; and in one instance lived 
for two years in that north-western i^rritory which was made 
exempt fi-om slavery for ever by the Act of 171^7. Unaware of 
having thus aoquir^ his liberty, he offered to buy himself and 
liis family of the widow of Dr. Emerson. The lady refused : he 
was advised to claim his liberty; and the proceedings have dragged 
on for ten years, during which interval Mrs. Emerson has married 
again, her present husband being a citizen of Massachusetts, 
and lieartily disposed to establish the liberty of Dred Scott, for 
wliich he has sptired no effort and no cost. The trustee of his 
wif(^ lias, however, had the complete control of the suit. During the 
uncei’lainty of the case, and while he was left* to do pretty much 
as he pleased, Dred Scott’s two daughters escaped — probably into 
Canada. There can be little doubt that he will be released, as 
Burns was, on account of his dangerous antecedents ; and he is, 
at all events, sure of good usage, from the eyes of the world being 
fixed on his case.^ He himself says, with the complacency be- 
longing to slavery, that he could make thousands of dollars by 
travelling through fhe country, and merely saying who he is.’ 
The judges (five out of seven present) went so miifeh further than 
was necessary in the judgment they pronounced, that jt is 
evident that they seized the occasion for establishing \he 
supremacy of the Southern policy, at the outset of a ^ew pre- 
sidential term. The decision embraced five points; w^hereas 
the first was enough for the case before them. The poinibs are 
these ^ 

1 st. That negroes and people of colour are not citizens ; and 
that, as a consequence, Dred Scott could not come into court. 
This, if true, settled Dred Soptt's •business, dnd that of fgur 
millions of his face, natives of the*tJnited States. . 

2nd. That' slaves are property, in the same sense as any kind 
of chattel : so that a slave-owner may cariy his negroes into any 
State of the Union, and^ settle ■>them there, as slaves, notwith- 
standing any §tate laws, to the contrary. If this is true, tibe 
whole Union is slaVe territory,^ and tjie sovereign StSfetes .have no 
— — — — — . 

* Since the a^ove was int^igence has *reaohed England that Dred 

Scott and his wife and two dauj|hters were emancipated at St. Lotiis on the 
26 th of May. The hushmid oihis owner effected his release by making. Mm 
over to a slaveholder of St. Louis who had dbwer ^ emancipate him, and lost 
no time in doing so. 
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power to deliver theiiselr^ from «t. It needs no showing that 
this c^uts^np Tby the roots the fundamental liberties of every re- 
public in the Union ; and enslfi-ves the federal Union itself under 
' an assumed ordinance of a long-dead generation. 

8rd. That Congress has no power over the institutions of the 
Territories : in other words, that all the provisions of the Settle- 
ment of 1787, all the enactments at the time of .the Missouri 
Compromise, all the reversals of those enactments in 1850, all the 
proceedings, of seventy yeeifs which suppose the citizenship of the 
coloured people, the limitations of slavery, and an antagonistic 
policy between North and South, are mere waste paper. 

‘ 4th. That Congress cannot delegate n power which it does not 
possess ; and that, therefore, the Territories themselves have no 
power to exclude slavery from their ovyn borders. 

5th (included in the second). That the slaveholder has a right 
to settle his slaves on any soil within the Union, as a Northern 
man may establish his cattle and horses wherever he pleases to 
live. 

We need not waste our space in any discussion of this judg- 
ment. On the face of it, it makes slavery as perpetually and 
everywhere present as tlie atmosphere, over the whole area of the 
United States ; and it overthrow's the entire legislation of tho 
Federal Union and of most of the States, for above severity 
years, in all that concerns inter-state relations, and the rights of 
the sovereign States.*' Tims the rights of the negroes are only 
One poilion, and not the chief portion, of the interests involved. 
The judgment lis of the strongest revolutionary cluuncter, — sub- 
versive as it is of the whole mass of legislation, and the wdiole 
policy of the founders of the Eepublic; anti their successors to 
this day.^^ If it could he acted out, that would be revolution. 
If it is resisted, that is also revolution, because the entire orga- 
nizatibn of the federal government stands or falls with the Supreme 
Court. Some people talk of the judges being compelled to re- 
verse their own judgment. If that were possible, the authority 
of the judiciary is virtually destroyed ; and the question which 
caqsed its destruiitipn remains pressing for settlement, while more 
than ever incumbered with hopeless embarrassment. 

The immediate effects of the decision are ^ery striking. As far 
as we have been able to discover, no one has publicly avowed 
approbation of the judgment. The most that we see attempted 
on behalf of the South is the assumption tfaat^ the judgment 
' having .|g^ppassed, it must be made the b^ist of. The news- 

S eirs interest of the ^36iith and its cabinet at Washington, 
* f^lP^nted that the only reinedy^is a majority the otlier way 
in tbepisupreme Court. In illustration of this, those journals 
pointiiut tibe habit of the fudges to live to a good old age ; so 
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that it is likely to be fifteen year#T:)efoi:e the scale can be turned. 
This is a cool way of degrading the judiciary into an object of 
party contest ; but then, persons who*talk of this judgmftnt^eing 
the law of the land must be well aware that long before that term 
has expired, the Unioh may be under a military despotism, or 
have fallen to pieces. 

The President, in the first place, assumes that the matter is 
settled, and all right ; though his Secretary of State, Mr. Cass, 
with all his Southern leanings, could not sit through the delivery 
of the judgment. After manifesting nitiny signs of agitation, he 
snatched his hat, and left the court while the Chief Justice was 
still speaking. As soon as it was possible for reports to arrive 
from various parts of the countiy, the central newspapers began 
to teem with rebukes of the disorderly spirit of communities and 
their leaders, which would not sit down quietly under the doom 
of their constitutional liberties. The Eepublican party, which so 
nearly brought in Fremont, and which expects to bring him in 
next time, was informed that its “platform” was “shivered to 
iitoms.” “ That is settled. What "was in doubt (the power of 
Congress in the Territories) is in doubt no lorfger. The supreme 
law is expounded by the supreme authority ; and disobedience is 
rebellion, treason, and revolution. The Republican party hence- 
forth must choose between submission and revolution.” Such 
was the language of government organs. But so loftd was the 
outcry, of not only the Republican party, but a good many more 
of the citizens, that feelers were put out to try whether the judgt 
mont could not be got rid of. The political takers afibeted to 
consider the decision an o]}inion which left the case unsettled : 
and wo have seen some newspapers in which tentative paragfaplis 
to that effect were put foHli. But it appears to have been too 
late for that mode of escape, when the two dissentient judges, 
Curtis and McLean, had published their protest againat the 
judgment, and the grounds of it. When the minority of the 
court treated it as a decision, nobody out of the coui*t could 
declare it to be only an opinion. 

While this was going forward, what was the general aspect of 
society at Washington? For*marfy years past, the imperious 
temper and bullying manners of jdie untravelled Southern members 
of Congress had so encroaohea on conventional usages, * in 
regard to the Northern iivcmbers, that it was clear that some ex- 
plosion must take place, showing whether or not the two kinds 
and degrees of civilization could combine for pojitical action. 
The outrage on Mr. Sumner was the explosion whifth so many 
were looking for : and*the world in general seems to think that 
the question is pretty Seariy settled. Tha South at large sup- 
ported and rewarded the ruMan who assailed an unarmed man at 
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;a defeneetese moment; 'and not easy to see how two sets of 
’legislators, -vs^o ore of directly pi^fosite opinions as to which was 
the herrf and which the oow^d of |he occasion, can le^kte 
together on matters which involve the very principles of libeity 
and the civilisation ^hich belong^ to it. The one set of members 
are living under a retro^ade military regime, in a period of des- 
potism and physical ioroe ; and the other is living under the 
advanced period of the commercial regime, which supposes and 
guarantees personal liberty, and sanctions" intelligence and self- 
interest superseding physical force. Emerson was roused by the 
occasion of the assault on Mr. Sumner to utter words wliicli were 
caught up throughout the free States ,* and public opinion in the 
world generally seems to corroborate his conclusion. ‘M do not 
see,” said Emerson, in his address to the citizens of Concord, 
‘'how a barbarous community and a civilized community can 
constitute one State.” This is the question in which the con- 
tinuance of the Union is involved; and it was proposed in its 
most critical form by Preston Brooks when he half murdered the 
Massachusetts senator on the floor of Congress. The South, by 
recognising the defcd as an act of patriotism, has sealed tlie doom 
of the Union, if the more civilized portion of the States ohoo‘'je to 
exact the legitimate consequences. About the same time, another 
member of Oongi'ess took occasion to exemplify tbe Southern view 
-of industrial relations. He shot through the heart an Irisli 
waiter at an hotel, and escaped all punishment but -a small tine, 
jmposed by the District Court, as if for the purpose of endorsing 
the murderer^ opinion that "a menial” is not a man, — white 
labourers reducing themselves, by the very act of labour, to the 
social position of slaves. The Charleston Standard observed on 
the occasion — " If white men accept' the office of menials, it 
should be expected that they will do so with an apprehension of 
tboirj-elation to society, and the disposition quietly to encounter 
both the responsibilities and the liabilities which the relation 
implies.” An Alabama paper, hoped that “ waiters at the North” 
would a lesson in prudence, and not expect the security of 
gentlemen whilq they did tbe work of gentlejnen’s live chattels. 
Can those who work, and th&sP who thus regard work, “constitute 
PUG State ?” Meantime, a clergynan, the Hev. Moncure C'onway, 

. mfleh fallowed and resjpected, preached some of the commonest 
doctrines of Christian^liberty and love,, mid was advised to resign 
his pulpit at Washington. He did sp ; and there was an inten- 
tion of .building a churdbior him where he might preach tlie 
whole go^f; hpt he seengs to he now permanently settled at 
Cincinnatt ; qf the recent tokens <Sf revolutionary tenden- 
cies in an inraation^&om a Aody of senators and repre- 

sentatives tp Mr. Conway to come and lecture to ihem. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Olmssted’s statements^lavq^ry must be rapidly melting 
away in the District of ColumWa ; and accounts frgm Virginia, of 
a yet more recent date, plainly fix tbe time, within a few/years, 
when scarcely a slave will be left in Washington. The number, 
of European and free negro labourers and servants is perpetually 
on the increase ; the facilities for escape are very great ) and the 
owners of slaves prefer letting them out to hirers beyond the 
limits of the District. Yet there are frequent evidences of the 
slaves being, even now, too many for their masters. The accident, 
whatever it* was, which killed so many of the boarders at the 
National Hotel, last winter, and which has prostrated the health 
and strength of so many more (including the President), was at first 
hushed up as much as possible: hut whatever the .truth may he, 
the fatality at the National Hotel has led to the disclosure of a 
good many elsewhere.^^ First, there was talk of arsenic ; ami 
this occasioned the temporary solution,** as it was called, of Hie 
rat story. It was said that a multitude of rats, suifering under 
the pains of poison, had rushed into the cistern, and were fi)und 
close -packed in layers in the water drunk in the house. This 
story being anxiously disproved by the propiftetors, and liuslurig- 
up being impossible, an ostentatious examination and superficial 
report on the drains and cesspools was sent forth, some essential 
facts of which are denied by competent persons, while subsequent 
(iemths are believed to point unmistakeably to arsenic as their 
cause. There is a tacit understanding among many, — probably 
among most of the. observers of the circumslances, that the catas- 
trophe is doubtless the work of slaves ; and no-one who has so 
visited the Slave States as to be in the confidence of the planto’s, 
could be much surprised at simh an incident There is sc^xrcoly 
a long-settled neighbourliood in the Southern States, where there 
are not bereaved parents, widows, and widowers, wh«se homes 
Imve been rendered desolate by "^the propensity’* of sly.yes to 
poison whites. 


* At the end of April, the number of ascertained deaths from the fatality at 
the National Hotel between twenty and thirty; andjihere were still many 
cases lingering between death or recovery.* The nuipber of persons taken ill 

was seven hundred ; and there is probably no otlicr country in the (?ivilized 
world where sucli an inddent could have made so little noise. When deaths 
were still occurring, after toi interval of manv weeks, the merchants of 
Washington subscribed ten .thousand dollars fmr a reward, on information 
being given wliich should afford a solution of the mystery. At a still later 
date, two ph^sici|irus of the highest reputation were fcommissioued tb examine 
and teport on the character of the disease: and a set of questjpns was sent by 
thorn ifi every invalid abdut the sylnptoms^and course of the illness. As the 
seven hundred victims are dispersed over the whole country, the medical world 
has everywhere become interested in the mqiiiry;*^d, by the latest accounts, 
the eonvietion that arsenic the agent is becomiz^ universal. 
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At WaBhington, we thi^^seeline-half of the senate is in direct 
hostility with fiio other ; while the IjSAding men of the great Northern 
maJoAty3n hqth houses, Iwe under thjfeats of assault, and carry 
• anns in fear of murder by “ southern chivalry,*' if caught defence- 
less. The Supreme £!oui*t has descended into the dirt of political 
partisanship, and adventured the overthrow of the principles and 
policy of the Republic, directly provoking a revolution. No man 
in the capital of this democratic Republic can safely speak his 
mind; and even the clergy cannot freely preach the gospel from 
their own pulpits. As murder skulks in the street, so poison is 
hidden at the board. The President tells the world in his public 
addresses, that nothing can he better than the state of tlie 
country ; and that, in regard to political agitation, in particular, 
all is calm :** while aware that treason reigns in the courts, 
violence in the legislative chambers, assassination in the streets 
and public vehicles, and a ;nost potent spirit of vengeance in the 
kitchen ; while he is himself feeble and suffering from an acci- 
dent,” which he can perhaps account for better than we can. He 
is understood to ^ promise “ a totally new poKcy, domestic and 
foreign/* about which he is to explain himself in the summer. 
Meanwhile, it is for our readers to judge whether Washington is 
prepared, by a spirit of iinion, loyalty, and miitud confidence 
among its residents, to be the citadel of the federal government, 
in case of i\3volutionary action among the States. 

What is the aspect of the respective States ? The two leading 
sovereignties, according to tradition and prestige, are Virginia and 
Massachusetts the first leading the “ gnlhint South” and its 
^'peculiar institution;** and the other heading the puritan-^ 
desgecided populations and governments of New England. 
According to the statements of thodeading journal of its capital 
city, Richmond, loss than five years ago; Virginia once contained 
more stealth and a larger population than any other State of the 
Union; whereas it was in 1852 the fifth in point of wealth, and 
the fourth in population. The, city of New York then contained 
more free persons than the whole of Virginia east of the AIlc- 
ghanies ; and of^this population, it was computed, that no less 
than 16(5,000 young persons, •between seven and sixteen years of 
age, were brought up in total jgnorance. ^ These are “mean 
whites**— an element winch we have shown to he all-important 
in considering the political prospects pf any State where they 
exist. . There is a better chance for them in Virginia than in’ any 
otliei' S^^thejn State, becaw there is less s^ve lah^r. The 
ldndhj(^J^?d into harreimess, through the failure of capital 
and ?f^bigfr iGoat of labour.; and the revenue of the slavefibiders 
derived, from* slave-breeding. Not one-fourth .of the 
OTpyalSle ar?ai$ under tillage; and two-thirds of what was once 
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productive is now waste. Farms' are offered for 

sale “by tliousands," the journals say; but notfody^wij^ buy. 
FiVen tl/e wolves liav,e re^fppeared iif Eastern Virginia; and tho 
newspapers declare tbat they are as numerous, and inhabit lands * 
as wild, a§ in the days of Captain Smith ailft Pocahontas. Tho 
soil lies open for tillage; yet the poor whites are so destitute and 
discontented, that there is a growing dread of “rebellion*’ on 
their part, by means of a vigorous use of the suffrage, which would 
presently place the legislation of the State in their hands. In the 
midst of the vigilance caused by this apprehension, Governor 
Wise ventured upon the most extraordinary incitements to revo- 
lution, in case of the election of any President acceptable fo the 
Northern States, which he described as peopled by “ greasy 
mechanics,” who live among foul eircuinstances and foul thouglits, 
and bring down all the gentry to their own level. He was prepared 
for a dissolution of the Union, and declared tho State to bo so, 
loo, in preference to living under the rule of Fremont. A greater 
revolution than he proposed is going forward uiidor Puchaiiim. 
So many slaves have escaped, and the abasement of agriculture 
is so complete, that tho party of west-country fanners, long 
desirous to abolish slavery, is receiving accessions of force which 
seem likely to render it dominant. For some time past, land lias 
been oflered to settlers from the North and from Europe so 
cheap, as to intercept some of the migration to the West. The 
land so offered is cliiefly lapsed estates which, once exhausted 
and left wild, have returned to their original condition, and 
await the process of clearing, as they did Wo oi^hreo centuries 
ago. So good is the prospect, that the Hon. Eli Thayer, of 
]\rassachasetts, has set on foot a project for settling Virghiia 
lands from New York by means of a company, just as ^ansas is 
dealt witli by the Emigrant Aid Societies. The proposal has 
been like a bornh-shell cast into the midst of the Stitte of 
A'irginia. Some loading newspapers go all lengths in denouncing 
such an interference wdth the staple business of slsive-hreeding ; 
while other journals hope that it may regenerate the State, by 
introducing a good quality of lahouj, which muBt bring after it 
the capital whiejb is so much nebded. The scheme is not a sound 
one; for no citizens ©f any free^countiy, American or Europ^n, 
could endure to live under the laws of Virginia, as they now are ; 
and there can bo no reasem why emigrants should sit dowm in a 
region where industry is disgrace. But there is no doubt of a 
radical change* being in progress, which Oannot*go on long 
without brining Virginia over intt) the Northern section, in 
virtue of its free labour. The black population is carried out of 
the Stat^ in such number^, that the n^av^apCrs propose a term 
of “ ten or twenty years" fe>r “ cleaning Virginia completely of 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXTH.]— ‘New Sbeies, Vol. XII. No. I. M , 
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that part , of hor popvlatioi^/^^ considerably immigration 
from ^h© free States, and fbe <5re^o.n of a new landed and free- 
labour iutere^, would bring after it a speedy change in the laws, 
and complete conversion in ^politics. But the decision in Bred 
Scott’s case leaves rh time for a peaceable conversion ; '!and there 
is no doubt whatever that Virginia is at present divided against 
itself, and ready to come, to blows on the first incitement. The 
new search-law of March, 1856, by which all vessels not wholly 
Virginian are made subject to search, if bound for ^ any place 
north of the ports of tlie State, and not allowed to sail without a 
certificate, which has to be paid for, is declared unconstitutional 
by sterol of ti^e States ; and Massachusetts has, by its senate, 
resolved to contest the point. It has appropriated a sufficient 
amount of money to enable a sea-captain of their State to abide 
the penalties of refusal: and tliis dollision, involving all the 
feelings connected with the subject of fugitive slaves, may very 
possibly have grave consequences. Meantime, the ruling and 
talking party in Virginia are pledged to slavery, and to sustain 
the Supreme Court, and brave a dissolution of the Union, 
rather than admit a President of the liepublican party ; while au 
immense majority of the citizens are bent on a policy which 
requires the whole area of the State for its action. What the 
hatred is like which the Virginian slave-breeder entertains tow-ards 
his follow-republicans of the free States is shown, in some degree, 
by a very recent fact< When the capital of the State was ravaged 
by pestilence in 1855, physicians and surgeons were summoned 
from a distance, or went voluntarily to Norfolk, to render aid. 
Of these devoted men, fourteen died and were buried on the spot. 
NesvSpapers of a later date, and the Norfolk Argus lor one, 
inform us that the state of Southern feeling towards the iree 
North '‘^requires the removal” of llio bodies of these benefactors 
of th(7 city. Such a thing seems incredible; hut the disinter- 
ment of the bodies, for removal to Philadelphia, is announced as 
actually decreed. If this degi*ee of sectional hatred is insanity, 
it is also revolution. 

Massachusetts; the intellectual and moral leader of the States 
oUthe federation, is at this moment actually npt in the Union. 
Itij Personal Liberty law is in direct contradiction to the federal 
law regarding ftigitivq slaves ; arid the position of antagonism 
oeems likely to be maintained by the ^ spirit of the people,. A 
iiigjitive family now in Boafon aflbrds an occasion for bringing 
tlie idisi^^^oy to a decision ; but the slave-power does not seem 
dispo^i^K try. The slav^-motber in this case is as white as 
any Boston ; this practical testimony to the amal- 

prevalent in the South gives force , to the case^.and 
makeent a, good one for a Jest. The alternative was fairly placed 
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before the fugitive— whether ^ would proceed to" Canada with 
her children, or remain under the juardianehip of the l|iwe of 
Massachusetts and of its-flgilaat citzens. She decided to remain ; 
and visitors have gone from bouse to house ^ engage the citizens' 
in a pledge to defend their guests against all hostile comers, at 
ail risks. 

The pledge is as solemn as that of lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honour” on the former great occasion. The rendition of Sims 
first, and then of Burns, was a moujnful piece of training for 
Massachusetts, which has evidently bettered the instruction,” 
and is duly prepared for the consequences of refusing any further 
rendition of fugitives. The Governor of the State, Gardner, in 
his proclamation of a general fast in April, went out of his way 
to recommend the clergy and citizens to avoid mixing up poli- 
tical subjects with the devotions of the day. The response ft 
very striking. The citizens have spoken out in their various 
ways to the effect that to omit political sin, sorrow, peril, and 
fear from their prayers would be to mock Heaven with hypocrisy; 
and oven the clergy, for the most part so backjvard in recognising 
the worst sins and troubles of their day, made the churches ring 
with their denunciations of the Government s interference, and 
with their reprobation of the decision of the Supreme Court. Tlio 
old spirit is fairly up, as it was on the first reception pf the news 
of the treatment inflicted on their senator last year. No doubt 
it takes some time, and requires a few failures, to bring the com- 
munity into the trite plight 
there is much truth in the alh 
character of much of the support given to the Kansas Emigrant 
Aid Society, and of the reluctance of the wealthy, the indolent, 
and the timid to affront the South and the great men Wash- 
ington. Still, there have now been so many overt acts of com- 
mittal and reform, and the great body of citizens who are not 
involved with the South, commercially or otherwise, have always 
siiowii themselves so sound when fairly tested, that there can be 
no reasonable doubt of Massachusetts leading the North in any 
resistance to unconstitutional clai^jas from tlfe South. Xho 
common schools in Boston have ffecently been thrown open to 
tbe children of the people of ccSour, who were formerly educated 
in separate schools. None but the besU results have ensued; 
and this step is to be sustained in defiance of all legal decisions 
that negroes are not citizens, and can have no rights or claims.^ 
Again^ MassachfiJetts was, we believe, the first ^itate which 

T' , . - 

^ A more recent act of great (garage is annoiinddi Tke Seuate has decreed 
'that the Secretary of State of Massadiusetts shaU'sup^ly passpo^rts to citizens 
of Colour desirous of travelling abroad. - ^ 

• ■ ' • M 2 . t 


for a revolutionary struggle ; and 
jgations we hear oPtho mercenary 
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orgaDiz^l Disunion^ Assooiatia^ — societies formed to spread 
;fjuch igafomafion, andtkfford such centres of opinion, and action 
would prepare and bring about a Sissolution of the Union; 

* and the recent aci^on of the Supreme Coui*t has remarkably 
increased the numb^ of these societies in the North. The Free- 
soil party is of course demolished by the judgment in Bred Scott s 
case ; and it would have perished nearly as soon without such a 
blow. Its aim was “to render freedom national and slavery sec- 
tional/* instead of the exi^sting convene. It needs no showing 
how that aim was impracticable, and how great a mistake it has 
been to call the Free-soil leaders Abolitionists ; and the present 
foitunes of the Free-soilers have brought over multitudes to the 
conviction that no aim short of the abolition of slavery can suc- 
ceed, politically or otherwise. Thus, while the Abolitionists arc 
duly gratefiil to Mr. Sumner and other Free-soil leadei’s, they do 
not endorse their doctrine, nor approve of going into Congress 
by swearing to suppoii the Constitution which it is their very 
object to subvert in some of its essential provisions. Their 
method is ceriainly more direct and honest; and every turn of 
events seems to prove it more rational and hopeful. They have 
long openly declared that nothing could be done for the liberties 
of the Republic while it had a pro-slavery constitution ; and that 
the only puacticable remedy was an amendment of tlie Constitution. 
As tlie .slaveholding interest have chosen to bind up the Union 
with the Constitution and their own additions to it, they have 
shaped the aim of the Abolitionists into the form of Disunion. 
Citizens of tlid' highest character, ability, zeal, and disinterested- 
ue^s^have devoted themselves to the w^ork of preaching the Dis- 
union doctrine; and they certainly seem to be leading public 
conviction more and more efiectually in, that direction. An incident 
which occurred a few months ago reveals prodigious change in 
the sfentiment of Boston itself, which is about as timid, and aris- 
tocratic, and dulbheaited a city, in regard to matters of reality, 
as any in the Union. Twenty-one years before the date of Mr. 
8umner s reception in Boston on his partial recoveiy, Mr. Gar- 
rison had been fhohhed in the streets, and in imminent danger of 
being destroyed as an incendfar^ ; and for many long years he 
oadured ill-usage from almost evfiry class of his neighbours. Ho 
.was considered a revolutiouary agitator of the most dangerous 
idhfuracter. When IVIr, Sumner returnefd to liis constituents, half- 
murdere^^e was received with the highest honours Jby as vast it 
find standing room along l&d ‘route. He was 
cnjoihwby his physicians Ho make no pxeriion. whatever, .and, 
above to keep jhis liead covered. He must not remotre 

3us hat otl imy eonsideration. In the doorway of a comer house, 
WTll-known Abolitionist/house) stood Garrison, on the top step, 
js it liappened: Mf. Sumner saw hhn, and, for the only time , 
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that day, removed lua hat. crowd cheered Ibe act» and, 

turning to Garrison, cheered him long and loudly. * Tli^ iij^ident 
disclosed what seems to ’•be the mind of Massachusetts in the 
present crisis. Mr. Sumner is re-elected, aj the nearest to an * 
Abolitionist who will go to Congress, # 

Several other States have assumed the same attitude towards 
the decision of the Supreme Court that Massachusetts did before 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave act by her Personfil Liberty law. 
The action of the Legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania 
has been open and decided. That of jTew York, reported as early 
as the 9th of April, denouncing the Washington judgment as 
unconstitutional and altogether intolerable, and recommending 
certain resolutions which were passed by large majorities. It 
will be enough to cite the first : — 

“ Besolved — That this State will not allow slavery within its border^, 
in any form, or under any pretence, for any time, however short, let 
THE CONSEQUENCES HE WKAT THEV MAY.” 

On the 1st of May, the Pennsylvania Legislature pronounced 
on the decision of the Supreme Court that it was null in law 
because it was gratuitously ofterod, wholly uncalled for, and to 
no purpose, if the judges themselves were right in declaring that 
Dred Scott was not, because he could not be, before the Court. 
The judgment was fui-ther declared to be “a wanton attack on 
the sovereignty of the free States, and an impotent attempt to 
raillify the established laws of the country.*** The Legislature of 
Maine passed two lacts, which received the Governor's appix>val 
ill April, protecting the liberty of all coftured persons touching 
the soil of the State, and providing them with all possib^p aid, 
legal and executive, in ca^e of their being arrested as slaves ; *and 
the New England States have all, we believe, declare^l in one 
form or another, that they do not intend to yield up their laws 
and liberties ; and there seems to be no doubt of their following 
the lead of Massachusetts in regard to sound Personal Liberty 
laws, as in other matters. In Connecticut,' twenty years ago, 
there was no justice to be had on behalf of the teachers of children 
of colour^ or of the pupils ; as was ,shown in tJie case of 
Crtmdall, who could obtain no protection from the mob. On 
that occasion, the cotirts declined to decide the question whether 
negroes were citizens ; but now there ia no document to which 
the present crisis has given rise that exceeds in condemnation the 
Report of the Connecticut Union State Commi||ee on the Bred Scott 
decision. In pin As old Rhode Island, the clergy htf^ constantly 
end6avoured:to exclude social subjects, under the name of political, 
from the discussions of the “ Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and all mention of the coloured race wus therefore tabooed. But 
the young men** have no mind to be»ton^e*tied at such a tithe ; 
and they have consulted Professor WaylJnd, the model moraly 
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pliilosopber (m their opinion) oAjUf*ir country, and ho haa replied' 
that iH) topics'seem to him more fit for Christian discussion than 
the duties of difi*erent races bf men to chch other, the ohligutions 
*of social and domestic relations, and the individual trust of per- 
sonal freedom, and the duties which belong to it. Such a piece 
of counsel will be like the sound of a trumpet throughout the old 
Puritan group of States. While we write, we learn that the fer- 
Tour has spread beyond the Puritan States. The ‘‘Christian 
Young Men s Association’*^of New York has sustained the loss of 
a dosten “ evangelical clergymen ' in one evening, in consequence 
of the declaration that the duties of justice, peace, and goodwill, 
which they assemble to discuss and promote, must bo considered 
as owing to persons of all complexions. "J'be clergy cannot 
stand this doctrine ; and they accordingly withdraw, leaving the 
‘^Christian Young Men* to get on in their studies under the 
light of the spirit of the time, as tliat of the Church is withdrawn. 

Ohio takes the lead of the Western Stales; and ns a part of 
the territory dedicated to perpetual freedom by the Ordinance of 
1787, she has the strongest interest in the decision of 1857. No 
time was lost by the Legislature in enacting ‘‘ that it shall he 
unlawful to coiitino in ilie Penitentiary of this State, or in the. 
jails of any county of this State, any person or persons charged 
with simply being a fugitive from slavery.’* Our readers need 
not he infoimed that Ohio knows more about fugitive slaves than 
perhaps any other equal area of eivilization. Kidnappers are the 
local horror there, as Indians luu in Oregdn, and discontented 
slaves in Louisfana. litts in Cineinnati that negro mothers slay 
their own infants with virtuous intentions, to save them from the 
hell* of female slavery. It is there thpt, on the river frontier, 
fugitives press by scores and by hundreds wlien the ice affords a 
passage ever so perilous; while on the oppobite lake- frontier on 
the n6rth tho briglit side of the picture is seen — that of the 
sailing away of the wanderers for the free soil of Canada. In 
Ohio, the “Underground Railway*' is busiest; unless, indeed, 
the activity of the otlier great branch, through Pennsylvania,. 
New York and New England, now rivals the western one. We 
observe, also, that Maryland i% fiercely denounced by Soutliern 
ne^Uppapers as rapidly going over lb tho free States, and especially 
as afibrding the safest path for fagilives to tho north. It m 
through Ol)i^|1iowever, that the greatest number of successful 
eBC 0 piSB is ,4jMippose^to be made:, and the noble list of ruined 
haste in that State — the lisfi ^good men and 
wo:^^ have suffered tbss idr the ^ake of speeding the 
fo^ves^qh their way. « It was in Ohio that a constant influx of 
facts, visiUe.iacl4ent^ unfl strong emotions filled the large heart 
of Harris Beeches Stowe, and made it overflow into the general 
heart of the world. Year by year, petitions ore sent up to tho 
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Legislature of Ohio, demandiujMhe dissolution of its union with 
the Slave States; and at lengtlrsome notice is graftite<^ to. these 
petitions, — enough to proceed upon if tl>e demand becomes preva- 
lent Meanwhile* the State is in fact outside the pale of the Union, • 
like Masj^chu setts, from the incompatibility of its laws relating 
to personal liberty with those recently enacted at Washington. 
The only recognition of the new Supreme Court law in any of 
that group of States seems to be in the way of joke. Some 
fugitive slaves being brought to the bar at Chicago for stealing 
fowls* their counsel pleaded that they^were not amenable to law, 
a recent judgment of the Supreme Court having decided that 
negroes were* not citizens, and had no business before the tri- 
bunals, on any pretence whatever. He carried the court with 
him.^ Some jocose railway travellers of dark complexion have 
refused, bn the. authority* of the Supreme Court, to pay more 
than freight for their journey. Being simply things, they con- 
tend they should be charged cents by the footi and not dollars 
by the head. Oliio has much discredit to overcome from her 
former hardness to the coloured race ; and a pro-slavery clergy 
seems to exercise a most unwarrantable influence throughout the 
western region : but it is not to bo imagined that, in such a crisis 
as the present, the lovers of freedom, and citizens pledged to 
republican self-government, should not be strung and determined 
enough to defend their rights against encroachments* which they 
are especially called on to defy. The commerce down stream’* 
is no doubt a powerful consideration with the merchant class at 
Cincinnati: but there is a northern shore, wi^3i a practicable 
world of traffic beyond the lake : and there are Western States 
whose freedom is of the utmost importance to Ohio. Th5 esta- 
blishment of free labour in Nebraska and Kansas, and the whole 
north-west territory, would compensate to the Cincinnati mer- 
chants for any loss of custom from the lower Mississippi : hut 
there is no danger of such loss ; for Ohio is of more importanoe 
to the Slave States than they can ever he of to her. Ohio, being 
already in collision with the federal laws, may he confidently 
reckoned' on as one of the revolutionary group, »f the slave-ppwer 
compels such issue.* As the most westerly States; all 

^ • % -rr-- r— 

* Our autipipations are already confirmed. The fbUowing b extracted Irom 
TAo Tims of June 12th 7 , * 

“A despatch foohi Cincinnati, of tlie 29th of Mi^, says:— •Deputy United 
Stato -MittsM (^tcMU’aad ekvan assistants city lest Tuesday to 

arrest four CliiynpagniaQo>iur^,^0&^ charged with 

harlwunng' imtiyc slaves vaino aaonflisfhgo. The -anists were nwde on 
Wednesday, writ Habeas taken out; but before it 

be served the Umttd, States’ efloer^ wiffi prisoheii^ wei^ beybfid the 
bounds of wifi? Wfe oat% arebue^u^^ 

served by the Shetifli by-a higu <ttowd ctf^rituen^ The Uluted 

States officers resisted, 'and’* several, shots were*exohanged.; but finally the 
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north of Miss'ouri have acted deci^vely in favour of the establish * 
ment pf j^ee labour in Kansas. ^lowa is to vote, next August, 
for or against the propositi ftn that peftple of colour ai’e to have 
•the sulirage on precisely equal terms with whites. The *mere 
proposition, whatever may be its fate, is a revolutionary act ; and 
the support it meets with shows that a groat number of the 
citizens are rendering themselves responsible for such a step at 
such a time. Wisconsin is no less agitated. The action there 
on Personal Liberty legislation is too extensive and protracted* to 
be fully cited here. Xhof whole group of north-western States 
and Territories have opened roads, set up mails, forwarded sup- 
plies, furnished ^^med guards, and bodies of militia^ — done, in 
short, all they could to compensate for the stoppage of the river 
communication during the struggle in Kansas. They have, if 
not a larger, a more exclusive stake in the establishment of free 
labour than any other part of the nation : and they will be well 
able to prevent the extension of slavery if they give a due wel- 
come to the immigrants from Europe and the Eastern States, who 
are always pouring in to occupy their fertile plains. 

Does such a survey as this convey any idea that the Free 
States will yield obedience to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and will invite the benumbing touch of slavery to paralyse their 
activity— -to empty their treasuries — to debase their citizens into 
the condition of mean- whites" — to banish literature, gag the 
press, pervert or silence the clergy, and convert a condition 
of eminent freedom and commercial prosperity like that of 
London into a^state of depression, disti-ust, and povei'ty, worse 
than that of Jamaica just before the abolition of slavery? tVho 
can bfelieve in such a possibility? And yet, the North has much 
to do to ^ive the world assurance that the impending revolution 
will be worthy of a comparison with the former. The Free States 
must aow either yield or resist. It will not suffice for the 
Supreme Court to rescind its judgment, while its present con- 
stitution is such, that a repetition of outrage may happen any 
day* An attack has-been made on the sovereignty of the States 
which must be decisively an^ finally repelled,* or, on the other 
hand, submitted to; and eitbeif alternative is revolution. If 
eyen. a.middle way cquld be foundf that would be revolution too, 

0111^64 States’ officers wcr4 overpowered, takqi prisoners, and brought to 
lot trial fqi* resisting the Sheriff in the discharge' of his duty. The 
greatest' emtement prevailed.' The United States’ Marshal telegraph^: the 
Seoretii^T^^vtW,]^ to-day for instmotioRs regaiffiiifr l^he arrest* and 
impris^stti'^ nature of i^e instructions 

receiv^' W transpired. Judge** Leavit^; Jf^cd States* 
^ ot Saheas Corpm torday, and t£4 Marshal Jias 
gone to "Ih ease resjistance is offered, it is reported 

that the Uidtett'Btafes^tjkw^ wilt- be called oat,’ ' 
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because it must iuclude or less sanction of Southern 

encroachment; and that is iiTCconcilable with the principles of 
the Republic. Meantime the free ^States are perhaps not more 
disreputably unready for their great duty|than in the case of 
eighty years ago; while their resources of numbers, wealth, 
sagacity, ability, and activity, as infinitely transcend those of 
their opponents as those of Great Britain exceeded the forces of 
the revolutionists in the former conflict. The Northern States, 
having all the power in their own hands, might have spared their 
country all talk of revolution, by simply maintaining, their con- 
stitutional libertieLi by constitutional mccans. Tliey can never bo 
absolved from the crime of having allowed their; country to be 
dragged into the abyss of revolution: but it is inconceivable 
thali now that a choice is imperative, they will allow a ciuarter of 
a million of citizens, who cannot attain prosperity in their private 
affairs, to rule seventeen millions of active citizens, who, if they 
have no great public virtue to boast can at least buy up the 
whole youth ten times ovei*. 

While the Southern and federal leaders anjl newspapers declare 
themselves scandalized at the treason and rebellion of the North, 
what is the condition of the Slave States ? The North declares 
it to be one of nullification of all the great principles and laws 
of the Union, from end to end of the list of States. . 

It is true ; the press is nowhere free in the Slave States. So 
vigilant is the censorship, that the readers ©f the few newspapers 
which exist have no more knowledge of their real condition than 
tho citizens of Baris. The best, as well as the bh’gest part of the 
world’s literature is unknown there, because it breatlies a freedom 
unsuited to the climate. T'here is no freedom of trade ill the 
South : not only may a bookseller sell none but emasc^jlated and 
permitted books, but a planter or merchant must deal only with 
linns or individuals supposed to be well inclined towards jflavery. 
The mail service is violated to such an extent, that the contents of 
tlie bags are well known to be at the mercy of the postmasters, who 
are compelled to detain and destroy all documents which seem to 
them to threaten the peculiar ingtitution,” The citizens have 
no security of person, property, ’or residence, being liable to 
assault on any suclf mob-incitement as happens somewherg or 
other every day: incendiarism is a besetting peril whereVer slaves 
are dt hand ; and if a mm sells an obnoxious book, or entertains 
a paistrusted guest, or speaks mind where.i^ralls hav:n ears, he is 
ordered off at A ftw hours' warning— only too bapp%to get away 
with his life^ These thet)rdinaty conditions of existence in 
the Slave States; aud ’^rtth us they %uld revolutionary. 

There is ubtlunjg of mode o| life. 

But the chronic distrust dpd iustahiUty of ordinary are 
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freedom and security - in coinpai^)n witli the present condition 
of tbroi%feout the Slave States. 

We have spoken of Virginia- Pui'snftigthe frontier Une, Ken- 
tucky comes next, deep is the discontent with slavery there, 
that nothing short of Henry Clay’s great influence eonld, have 
sustained' it for many years past: and now there is a schema 
afloat for buying out the inveterate slaveholders, in order to allow 
to others a ciioice between free and slave labour. 

The notion is of opening the soil to settlers, in the same way 
as in Virginia; and it will be for the slaveowners then to decide 
between emancipjiting then* negroes, or selling them to the South, 
as it is welt niideiJstood that slave and free labour cannot exist on 
the same soil. In either case, Kentucky would pass over to the 
Northern interest, as it should naturally have done many yiears 
ago. .We eliould have rejected as a fable any such scheme as 
this bat for the fact that freedom of the press has been achieved 
by a heroic family, — not without many sufferings in person and 
estate, but still with final success. Mr. Bailey has daretl all that 
his neighbours could inflict, and after much mobbing, incen- 
diarism, opposition of eveiy kind, and repeated ruim he h^^s fairly 
established a newspaper {The Daily Ncu’s), which tells the tnith, 
and advocates the abolition of slaver^". That he, and Cassius M. 
Clay, who emutJrnpated his negroes years ago, and withstood mob 
dictation, are tolerated in Kentucky, prepares us to believe any- 
thing within the bounds of i^easoii as to the improving prospects 
of the State* Meantime, her posture is revolutionary, whichever 
way it is looked at. The recent slave insuiTection is a fearful 
warning. * For some weeks the impression in Europe was that 
the Insurrection of last winter Avas, as usual, a fancy of the slave- 
holders, >^ho have been in a panic hundreds of times within the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed, without any such outbreak : 
but thfe evidence is irresistible that there really was some tticit 
understanding among the slaves of a large group of States that 
they should rise on Ohristmas-day, and nchieve the work to he 
. jset them by Colonel Fremont or his friends. Southern politicians 
bad; themselves tfi thank for a result of their stump-oratory. 
The eflaves heard predictions frbmHhe wisest men they knew that 
success of Fremont would oeeSsion the oVerthrow of slavery ; 
^ dhd tbera ^ere plenty of “mean- whites’' at hand to establish con- 
cert them, and supply them with muskets and ammunition. 

The i^tate of soiniety wbieh ensued in a dozenStates, .o^her'e 

the gathm’ed into caiogtegijlaiid their, hus- 

into 'a patrql, wmle negroes. were 
or: bum^ld alive, or whi^^ from day 

preparation for SuoK* .a? 

^^irisis m «has since bron^t on* Any mmimd 
‘Condition of tW Stafo^on the free shore' of the great rivers, must 
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be at least equalled, by that o^the Slave States opposite. The 
Kanfsas question is too large for our^botinds at presentf We can 
only observe in passing, fhat nowhere is the conflict of principles 
more remarkable than in Missouri. That' Styte is held answerable* 
for the troubles in Kansas; and yet, in the very country of the 
Border Buffians, the desire for the blessings of free labour - and 
free speech is so strong, that many people (much better judges 
than we can be) imagine that Missouri will ere long be purged of 
the bully element of her population, aqd allowed to live according 
to her own convictions. Others fear that the movement is a 
mere sham, to be carried on only as long as it is the interest of 
Missouri to keep terms with both parties. However this may be, 
such a condition of such a territory is a fresh revolutionary 
element thrown in among ^the conditions of the time. We obsei’ve 
that the result of recent elections in Missouri — in which “the 
anti- slavery ticket” was carried by a majority supposed to be due 
to the votes of white labourers — ^is regarded as intently by the 
Northern States as by the excitable and alarmed South. The 
New York 'Tribune calls it “ a clcraocratical j.iprising, such as no 
Southern State has ever before known.” “ In St. Louis,’' the 
writer goes on, “ we see the commencement of a process by which 
slavery is speedily to ho driven from all tlie most enterprising 
and vigorous of the slave-holding States.” This has^a somewhat 
revolutionary aspect : and’ the Southern newspapers take the same 
view. They propose to regard the throe States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri lienceforth as suspected members of the 
Union, and to prohibit all importation of slaves from any of 
them. Such a proposal show^s how they are regarded as slave- 
hrcedlng states ; and siycly everj^body but the writers of “such 
articles must see that such treatment must have the immediate 
feftect of joining those three great States to the Northei'n section. 
By the latest accounts, this question of tlie frontier Siav^ States 
seems to be pi'oducing a schism at the South. 

The rest is easily told ; for the Slave States axe much alike in 
their temper, and in their liabilities, while they may diflFer widely, 
as Mr. Olmsted lias shown, in^ the# theory * of their governments 
and the welfare of their fortunes.’ Louisiana admits more and 
more of the proprietorship of And by the mulatto sons of planters, 
while South Carolina clamours for a reopening of thw African 
slave trade; but both aite in a condition of discontent and panic. 
N^ghbourih’g^States may show a contrast of oligarchical and 
democratic ^idnafttutions, but all' are alike at ptheent under a 
m^ness of which is equallj^ ludicrous and pitiable. For 
vfj^ous SoutjM^ papers call upon to keep 

; a "" oh ; alp ' strangers, who ^^appear "as school* 

mis^Sffes, govetnba^ or»travellers>; as Southern 

Stofes hfe rustling with 'the- ' petticoats oi* emissaries sent by the 
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Abolifionists.’^^ A certain Mta. ^jtnerson, who lectures on phrc- 
nplog }7 hac created a wliiinsical sort of alarm in South Carolina. 
It appears that she is tall and robust;* and her hearers, always 
oh the look-out for -Abolitionism, and being unable to discover 
anything of it in her lectures, got it into their heads tj^at she 
was a man in disguise. Her chattels were seized and sChrched : 
among them were letters from persons in half the States of the 
Union, an envelope directed to a person in Massachusetts, a 
lantern, and a side-saddle. It does not appear that there was 
anything suspicious in llie letters ; and the side-saddle was rather 
a dtunper to the tlieoi 7 ; but the lantern and Massachusetts 
envelope were made the more of; and the lady is packed oif with 
all speed, being informed that if she returns, or goes elsewhere in 
the Slave States, she shall be lynched as men are who come with 
lanterns and saddles. Such insnne terror is no laughing matter 
when it leads to the cruel assaults and murders which are recorded 
in every newspaper which arrives from the South; and the 
treatment now inflicted on travellers and strangers who ven- 
ture there without ^ complete set of safeguards, is enough of 
itself to cniuse a hostile separation of the two sections of the 
Union. One would think that gipsies are sufficiently familiar 
and pretty well understood everywhere ; but a Virginian news- 
paper of repixtc, which lies before us, tissigns a new character to 
the wandering tribe. The gipsies in Virginia are ‘‘ emissaries of 
the Abolitionists,'* — ^liehly paid to gather the negroes to their 
camps, to hear their fortunes told, and be intoxicated by pro- 
mises of setting {heir heels on their masters’ necks. The money; 
of tlm Abolitionists is spoken of as if they carried bags of gold 
at thbir saddles, like the French Emperoy ; whereas they, for the 
most part^, trudge afoot, and have no coi.n to lavish, having been 
impoverished, or prevented from getting rich, long years ago: 
One of the strangest signs of the times is the energy devoted 
to the spread of Homanism, — a zeal by no means confined to 
Catholics, who yet are abundantly ready to improve the occasion. 
A stranger may be excused an incredulous stare when told that 
Protestants of thef Slave Statejj are eager for the propagation of 
EomWsm. The residents ne^d no explanation, * They under- 
staniJ how precious is the sofeguWd of the*" Confessional, while 
planters iind merchants of all faiths are living in the same con- 
stant dread of incendiaf^ism and iiisufroction. That “ Spiri- 
tualism'* dioiM be ptjBSsed into the service is equally inevitable; 
and the mtdee just the responses that Ini^ht be antici- 
pated. to be blood” at/VVashingJon, and fire on plan- 
tations, triumph »of Liberty at' last, or a reign of negro 

feroijity^ as the replies are niiide to peacemen or 

planterifftigHteneS women, <3r haters of the Abolitiotiistei Vir* 
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ginia nmvspapers record the ^eohes and receive* the letters of 
leading men. who, while dis^jowaging the South Oaroljna ^>cheme 
of reopening the African slave trade, insist that the industrial 
classes ought everywhere to be slaves, and must ho so in the 
United States; and the immediate consequence of grave pro- 
posals from high quarters to make slaves of the Irish and (S-ermau 
immigrants is that the kidnapping of whites is sei ioiisly on the 
increase. Seaman; waiters, and other servants, travelling mer- 
chants, all kinds of itinerants, are liable to capture at some 
defenceless moment, and, unless thdj' can prove their freedom 
within a certain time, are sold for the payment of jail fees. A 
strolling actor was thus kidnapped lately ; and ^ wo could fill 
many pages with narratives of this kind authenticated by public 
proceedings. It is a common threat, when slaves escape, that 
for every slave who obtaiils freedom, a free person shall he caught. 
Such a threat cannot be literally fulfilled ; but it certainly appears 
that the disappearance of free persons, of all ages and com- 
plexions, becomes more frequent as “ the Underground Ihiilroad" 
becomes more frequented. Throiigli all times, the owners of 
slaves have been anxious parents ; and the wretchedness of some 
can be appreciated only by those who have hoard on the spot 
how whole families of young children have died, separately or 
together, by poison or other means of murder. Now the woe 
spreads ou the other side of the frontier; and the cCsappearanee 
of children (especially those of dark complqxion) is no uncommon 
incident. Wo aro Avoiit to pity the Berber parents whose sons 
are captured to be made eunuchs, and whose Amgliters are car- 
ried off for slaves : how can we endure our sympathy with Chris- 
tian parents, of the same race and rearing as ourselves, wlfl). dare 
not trust their childred out of their sight, lest they should he 
sold into the cruellest slaverj^ in the world, in their native country ! 
Mr. Chambers tells us what be has heard about this : — • 

The practice of kidnapping white children in the Northern States, 
and transferring them southward, is said to be notoriously on the 
increase. We see it mentioned that, in the city of New York alone, 
tis many as thirty •children on an average are stolen yearly; it being 
shrewdly guessipd that many of t!iem*arc carried to the markets 6f the 
South, where a goodiprice for them can be readily obtained. If there 
be the slightest truth in . the supposition that gentl^'-nurtured Ivhite 
infants are so abstractc4 from the home! of their parents, nothing 
could give a more forcible impression of the horrors Atailed oax Ame- 
rican society by t^e tolerance of slavery within its bosom.” — (p. 3.) 

There seems to be a sorb of general understanAing t])at tlie 
turbulence of Soijtli tJarolina mayrbe taljenYor granted> and need 
not bo. displayed as. one dS the revolutionary elements of the case. 

The gallant little State,” os her ^citizens call her, was never 
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known to be^ in a quiet condi^^n and amiable mood , for any 
length of ^ time; and .her citizen glory in a revolutionary atti- 
tude. South Carolina may therefore, be left to assort her own 
<jhums to disorder and disloyalty: but it is necessary to, remind 
our readers, in the briefest way, that large assemblag^in tho 
chief towns of the State, last autumn, ratified with accikiH^B^Ipns the 
proposal to summon the citizens for a march upon. Washfeigton, 
in case of Fremont being elected, to seize the treasury, bum the 
archives, and make the Halls of Congress resound with the din of 
actual wax. Thus did South Carolina take up her position in 
defence of the recent coiruptions of tho Federal Constitiitj^u, in 
opposition to the Northern citizens, who proclaim their fidelity to 
the fundamental principles of the Republic. 

No revolution recorded by history has had a more seriouaciAise 
or complete justification than is afforded by a sectignal antagonism 
like .this. Is it to be supposed that a sectional population yield- 
ing 2,900,000 votes should grant to a rival numbering 1,100,000 
votes (inclusive of the fictitious slave-suffrage) power to bring 
slavery and slaves among the children of free labour ? and, again, 
to cany off the chilflren of free labour into bondage on a slave 
soil ? Can any one for a moment believe that such a thing can 
happen ? 

What, then, will happen? The NoHh lias the numbers, the 
wealth, the feoocl cause, and the sympathy of Christendom. The 
South (meaning the dominant party in that section) is so poor in 
numbers that tiie w’^orld abroad will not believe tho figures of the 
census : it is so poor in wealth that its annual convention of 
planters and merchants sends forth the same complaints, year by 
yeaXi of want of capital and the high price of labour, on the very 
same page with threats of setting up steamers, railways, colleges, 
factories, bnd a complete new literaiurtJ, whereby New York will 
be rqined as a port, and England supplied with cotton without any 
intervention of Northern capitalists ; threats that New England 
colleges will have no aiistpcratic youths witliin their walls, to 
be corrupted with vulgar notions of constitutional rights tind the 
dignity of work ; »ivhile a bright day will open an the whole class 
of pro-slavory authors, whose Vorks arc henceforth to supply the 
place of tile literature of all pastiuges. The business of expur- 
gatihg books from every other pa^ of the world, and of creating a 
complete system of schobl-jDooks suitable to the South, is actually 
confided to a committee, headed by a bishop, and chiefly composed 
of university ipen. The committee was to for consultation 
at Columbia/^ South CorolinaA^on the 18tli of May last, and work 
was meanthne; provided for it by the discovery that even ‘‘ Grim- 
shaws History ,Cff the tinited States,”*, a text-book in almost all 
schools, was not ^empt from the tatot of Abolitionism. Grim^ 
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fciliaw says, Let us no longer &olare by words, bift demonstrate 
by our aotion, that ‘ all men arelreated equal,' *kc.”! an(J thq organ 
of the Louisiana planters* asks, on quoting this, “ Are such sen- 
timents, to be instilled into the minds of. our children ? If not,* 
then b^sh Grimshaw's History from our scnools and academies. 
Men regard them (the postulates’ of the Declaration of 

Independence); but they may warp the more impressible minds 
of uninformed and unreflecting childhood/’ Tliis appears to us 
revolutionary in the highest degree, — that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Declamtion of Independence should be regarded as 
warpiD^ the mind ! 

No hindrance has been offered to the Southern soliemo of 
domestic policy ; but it does not appear to be yet instituted : and 
the question recurs why a pehple so subject to disappointment, 
failure, ‘ and poverty withih their own States has thus far over- 
ridden a rival of ten times its own force. The answer is a sorrowful 
one.. The South has a will, and the North has not. A common 
average of righteous will oh the part of the North, would have 
prCvServed the Constitution, and dealt with the great anomaly long 
ago : but the only righteous will was in the Abolitionists, who are, 
and always will be, outside the political and the military sphere. 
If the Northern heart and mind once fairly kindle at the altar-tire 
of the confessors and martyrs of the cause, everything may be at 
their disposal as regards federal relations ; because aU the power, 
except that of will, is on their side : but then the Slave States 
must be regarded as delivered over to the horrors of a servile war. 
Half a million of the slaveliolding class will be at ttie mercy of their 
‘^mean-white” and negro neighbours, from the hour when the 
North effectually repudiates slavery. The South w^ould doifbtless 
try the expciiment of a niilitary despotism in the several States ; 
hut the loss of Northern aid, and of the cotton market of Europe, 
would be fatal from the outset ; and they could not comprte with 
the cotton grow^th of free labour. In short, such a position would 
he wholly untenable. To the next question — what else ? — there 
is no present answer ; and herein lies the uumistakeable token of 
revolution,— not merely impending, but actual, p The mist of the 
comet blurs everything. We ban only ask questions, — and* the 
first questions are, Whether, iJl they wished it ever so much, the 
American people could now wait four year’s for such a reversal of 
political pfirties as a presidential election may effect; and, next, 
whether the strife about slavery-extension oati be suspended for 
the fifteen yeafs Required for the reversal of the preponderancy 
in the Supreme Court. There can, course, be no such suspen- 
sion of the vital social interests of daily l^fe: and those who say 
inost about waiting, best Miow that it is impossible. 

As for us, we decline to prophesy i\midsfe so dire asconfasion. 
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and under the shadow of so hl|^k n thunder-cloud. The one 
thing jve ?ire ^re of is, that the old Constitution, laden With new 
corruptions, cannot seiwe arftl sustain tiie Republic. We believe 
•that if a radical reconstitution is not immediately agreed upon, 
tliere must be a dissolution Of the Union, — the Slave Stat^ being 
subject to the curse of a military despotism and the pdiils of a 
servile war. It hardly appears that tliere can be a question 
about this: but of the issue we cannot venture to vaticinate. 
Our trust is, that the Abolitionists will not abate a jot of that 
strong will which renders them the real antagonists of tlio South; 
that they will press on the more strenuously as the critical nmment 
discloses itself; and that, by upholding in the sight of all men 
the democratic principles which first gave them a country, they 
may justify that instinct of the highest minds in the Old World 
which has recognised them, amidst the depressions and obscuri- 
ties of a quarter of a century of adversity, as the ten righteous 
men who should save tlieir city. 




Aet. VIL — The Testimony of the Rocks. 

The Testbnony of the Rocks; or. Geology hV’ its Bearings on the 
Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. 
Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. 1857. 

W E have heard it remarked, and believe it is a truth, that 
wfiile the works of the Eathers of English Geology, 
Phillips, Bucklaud, Murchison, Sedgwick, and Lyell, never 
appear in. old hook catalogues except at respectable prices, the 
class of hooks called Scripture Geologies, the products of the 
genius of Eairholm, Granville Penn, David King, &c., are 
usually offered sums varying from one shilling to half a crown. 
It fe a severe, but we suspedt rigidly just test, ^nd it w’^ould bo 
well if the hint which it affords were taken.* We grieve to think 
that, after the many failures iii this line, so bright a genius 
as Hugh Miller shouldf have bemi induced to add to the number, 
ay, and to give himself to the worthless task witli such zeal, as 
to overstrain ♦his mind and lead to the h 41 unination which 
deprived^Jiimself and us of diis valuable life ! For such it fully 
appears was the fact. 

When early in this cWtnry the clisdoveries of geology proved 
that the gjobe had existed ipore than the six thousand years set 
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forth by the Bible chronology,^. Ohalmers made all harmonious 
to his own conception by asBuming that the serit?s incidents 
exhibited by the science took place "iduring an interval of inde- 
finite extent, which he inserted after the firpt verse of Genesis ;• 
In tb^ beginning God created the heavens and the earth.*’ It 
was not then known that the organic creation recorded by geology 
was essentially connected by a series, of persistent fossils with 
the present system of things ; and he therefore found no diffi- 
culty in believing that, after the eaith hod for long ages been the 
scene of life, it again became formless and void, and was once 
more put through a creative process of a more rapid kind, one 
requiring only six days, being the series of events described by 
Moses. For some years this hypothesis was entertained by such 
of the religious public as could bring themselves to - admit the 
facts of geology; but whfen tho connexion of the pre- Adamite 
fauna with the present became manifest, a modification was 
called for. Dr. Pyo Smith then put forth a treatise in wliich 
he endeavoured to make it appear that “ the cliaos of darkness 
and confusion ” out of which the Mosaic creation was called, “ was 
hut of limited extent, and that outside its area, and during tho 
period of its existence, many of our lands and seas may have 
enjoyed the light of the sun, and been tenanted by animals and 
(.)eeupiod by plants, tho descendants of which still continue to 
exist.” In short, Dr. Pye Smith accepted the true History with 
all its long-drawn ages, and its grand procession of plants and 
luiiinals, hut accommodated Moses with a nook in the globe, 
where the wliole work was done over again en J)ctit in a week, 
as the Patriarch* had described. These are curious specimens of 
intellectual distortion and absurdity, appropriate to a penT>d of 
transitional opinion ; but' they are for their time quiet and modest, 
as compared with the scheme of accommodation wluch*occupied 
the last days of Hugh Miller. » 

Mr. Miller looks into his English Bible, which alone he pro- 
fesses to know, and finds that the six days spoken of in tho Fii*st 
Chapter of Genesis, are spoken of in the Second Chapter as one 
day. He does not quote the passage, for that anight have pre- 
judiced his case; but we shal> do^it for hjyjn: These are "the 

generations of the heavens and of the earai when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and \he 
heavens. ’ It is on this mere phrase, at Ae utmost not referring 
to more than six days, that our ingenious author founds his con- 
viction that the «jix days of the Mosaic narrative are ‘‘ not 
natural days, but lengthened periods#’ Finding in this cheap and 
easy manner that they are periods, he has^no difficulty in setting 
aside tliree of them as iil>t . under the: core of the geologist, 
namely, that during which light woa created, that during which 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. OXXXill.]— N bw SEKiBSfVoh XII. No. I. N 
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the firmament was made to sepaBWte the waters firom the waters^ 
and that d^arin^g which the heavemy lights were formed ; beoanse 
of these '‘we need ex|»|^f to find fio record in the^ rocks." 
There renmrn but l^iree periods— the period of plants, the 
period of great sea moufitem and creeping things, mA period 
of cattle and beasrts of the to be brongM ii^ bsrmony 

with the teachings of geology. 

Now* says he, " all geologists agree in holding that the vast 
geological scale naturally divides into three great pmrts. There 
are many lesser divisions* — divisions into systems, fbnnations, 
deposits, beds, strata; but the vaster divisions, in each of which 
we find a type' of life so unlike the others, that eyem the 
unpractised eye can detect the dilference, are simply three — 
the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division ; the Secondary,. 
Off middle fossiliferous division ; and the Tertiary, or latest fos- 
siliforotts division." Miller knew that divisions in the " vast 
geological scale" are purely arbitrary, or for convenience; that 
well-informed geologists now believe there was no interniption in * 
the march of life after it had begun, the so-called divisions being 
only points at whicTb, from accidents of deposition, fossils are 
few or wanting; but of this it was not convenient for him to 
take any notice. Having thus got certain great geological 
sections to ^agree with the three days of the Bible cosmogony, 
as far as number is concerned (and yet he has, after all, to crib a 
part of the first! and second to represent a fourth day), he pro- 
ceeds to deal with particulars, into which we must follow him. 

We need onl/ in a sentence inmincl our readei’s^that the Paleeo- 
zoieperiod embraces a long series of formations— Silurian, Devo- 
nian, Carboniferous, Permian — representing the several eras of the 
world’s history, which saw the introduction in succession of inverte- 
brate manne. animals (mollusks and Crustacea), of fishes, and of rep*- 
tiles, ttiough these last in no great abundance, besides the rise of 
an abundant vegetation forming the materials of coal. How does 
this agree with the first of the six days which Miller undeitakes 
to see accounted for in the geological scale, the third day of 
Moses s vreek We must not expect, says Mr. -Miller, thatMoses- 
was" to advert to aBL&e organic ptoducts of the several days or 
perjpds, but only wthose “ leadiil^ classes" Vrhich give them their 
characters. Suppose this^ to be admitted, we might surely 
aaipect that the conchifersN and: cepbalopods of the Silurians, and 
fishes, of the Devonians or Old Bed, would be noticed, for 
ihei^ certaii^y were leaiiing claWes in their era! eras. W© 
might at laa&t look for the gfeneral *fact of the commencement of 
animal lifo being advei^jted to, for undoubtedly it is a grand one. 
But not tiStdeksfc notice iij token of thfte ^eat facts in the portion 
/of the Mosdc narrative i|fhich Mr. Miller places against the 
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Palsaozoic pariod. It speaks Qnly of “herbs yieldiug seed aftet 
their kind.” It is, in Moses s view, the time of the*gen^si&,of the 
vegetable kingdom. Heve is sorely a great of correspon- 
dence A the very starting? Not at all ^r. Miller sets forth' 
the plants of the coal era as the leading class of organic existences 
of the period, sad finds the pamUelism quite satisfactory! 

The Secondary period, as every text-book of geology informs 
iis^saw the introduction of reptiles of the sea, lam, and air, pre- 
sents us with foot-marks of aquatic bmls« and shows us a beginning 
of mammalia. In Mr. Miller’s thoorf it was neooasary to show 
the identity of these geologic facts with the expressions used by 
Moses regarding his fifth day. What, in Mr. Miller’s reading, was 
done on this day? “ God,” he answers, “ created the fowl that 
llieth above the earth, with moving (or creeping) creatures both 
in the water and on the land, and what our translation renders 
great wliales, but wliat I find rendered in the margin great sea- 
monsters.” Ho is quite satisfied with the harmony, and so, of 
courso, will be many of his devout and admiring readers. Unluckily 
for Mr. Miller, the Bible is a common book, and on turning to the 
actual passage in question, wo find it to be* as follows: — “ God 
said — Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may fly above in the open firmament 
of heaven., Ami God created great whales, and every^living crea- 
ture that moveth, which the waters brought forih abundantly 
after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind.’ It is 
evident that Mr. Miller has distorted the text. It says nothing 
flt all of moving creatures of the land. Ourautllor here makes a 
positive misrepresentation. He lias to overlook entirely that 
mnong the creatures which the waters would bring forth *thero 
naturally would be fish ahd marine invertebrates; ho has to inter- 
pret the moving (alternatively creeping) creatures of tno sea as 
reptiles, though, if creeping is to be admitted as the reading, it 
obviously would apply to cruatacea and other marine invertebrates; 
and “ whales” he is compelled to fix on as referring to those 
large reptiles specially, which distinguished the era of the oolite. 
All this is wholly janjustifiable. If we want to kiow what Moses 
really meant ii\ the text, wo can be &t no loss ^hen we take if in 
connexion with hia descriptiorf of the creative acta of the pargee- 
ding and succeeding days. In the former ha described the emrth 
as beginning to bear viegctation. In the latter, ho adverts, as we 
shall see, to land animals, including “ the ©reeping thing,” the 
real reptile. It becomes plain, therefore, that the text above 
quoted, simply describes the generic of aqttaHc, as distwgtnsked 
from land animala. It is the genesia of j|sWof whales, supposed 
in Moses’s time and for Idng after, to be fi^, and of fowl, pro- 
bably having particularly in view waterfowl. That such is the 
• * N 3 
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true interpretAtion of Genesis, i. 20, 21, is proved oyer'-abundantly 
by thorDbine* iiyuwtion which represented as .following: — 
Be fruitful and lau^tiply> aAd fll the 'leatcrs," iSto. Tha^eptiles, 
tibove all, wer^^ ikot a^m^ted to, is^ clear from tiieir being (TOtinctly 
relegated to ttie.sixth day. Where, then, is the harmony?; Miller’s 
leading dass' of the geologic period had not so much as a place 
in the Mosaic day. His eloquent descriptions of :the “ reptilian 
whalesj'* ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which tempested the 
deep,” and “creeping lizards and crocodiles, such as theteleoaaurus, 
meg;^osauru8, and iguanodon, which crowded tlie plains or 
haunted by myriads the rivers of the period," are so much mere 
moonshine. !E^ually true it is that the real creatures adverted to 
by Moses, sea animals generally, liad come in at an earlier 
geologic epoch. Could there well, then, be greater dissonance 
between two histories ? Or could there well be a more unfaith- 
ful reader of Scripture than Mr. Hugh Miller? 

“ The Tertiary period,” says Miller, “ had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to have been no more con- 
spicuous than, that of the present time ; its reptiles occupy a very 
siihordinaie place; tut its beasts of the field ere by far the most 
wonderfully developed, both in size and number, that ever 
appeared upon earth. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceri (aic) and its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium, 
and its colossal megatherium, greatly more than equalled in bulk 
the largest animals of the present time, and vastly exceeded them 
in, number* Truly this Tei-tiary age — this third and last of the 
great geologic periods, was peculiarly the age of great beasts of 
the earth .after their kind, and of cattle after their kind,” Such 
is Mr** Miller 8 convenient j-eading of Moses’s description of the 
third day^ of organic creation {sixth of the whole series), which, 
however, is in reality as follows: “God said let the. earth bring 
forth the ..living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping thhm 
and .beast , of the , earth after his kind. And God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that creepeth on the earth after his kind.’’ It 
would not have suited Mr, Miller to qiuote this passage 
entire, for then his readers would "have seen that Jie has been as 
un|aithfal to it as he was to tbat flescribingrthe preceding day’s 
work. It is simply*: as. we. have already pointed out, an account 
of .the creation of as distinguished from ikose of 

the sea. It includes in these, and gives a conspicuous place to, 

. reptiles, wbiah Moses niighVvery naturally, pjiacte in this con- 
nexion,^ est all reptiles, except a very smalt number, are^^i land 
creature%/®at‘to have^hod reptiles marching in as. new creatures 
oh the when ;Mr. Miller hcAl already fabled them into 

fifth, wOliM never bave^done. It was therefore necessary to 
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give but ft partial recital of this textj and put Moses’s creeping 
things out^^f sight. It is littl# after this ihat we see ko Ivid not 
/orff otteri ibe reptiles as cteatures liifttig through the Tertiary age, 
or that what Moses makes prominent, Miller^is obliged to confess* 
in the "name of geology had only "a subordinate place” in. the 
fauna of that epoch ; neither is it much that this great vertebrate 
class, which Miller brings into existence on the fifth day^ and 
Moses on the sixth,, appeared in reality on the third, namely, in 
the later bods of the Old Red. ^ ** 

Now, viewing all these evolutions of Mr- Miller’s adroit 
rhetoric, we would ask, was there ever at the bar, or even in the 
annual accounts of a railway company, a more monstrous instance 
of the cooking of a case ? Yet, this is not all. 

Hugh Miller, like all his predecessors in the same walk, finds 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, on the fourth day of the 
Mosaic week, a very awkward circumstance. Everybody can 
see how it is so, and we shall therefore specify none of the points 
of awkwardness. Miller, however, following upon another, but 
anonymous writer, finds no difficulty in satisfying himself that 
Moses saw the creation in a vision — a vision which gave him a 
succession of facts, not as they actually existed, but os they 
appeared. ])uring the first day when all was chaotic, the steam 
arising from the heat of the elements obscured th^ historian's 
sight ; during the second, “ a portion of the heavy watery vapour 
had flown into the upper regions, and rested there in dense clouds 
which still obscured the sun.” So says Kitto, to account for the 
division of the waters frbm the waters; and Miller is content to 
follow liim. On the third, the air had become clear enough to 
allow the historian to see tlie trees and herbage which then^ctime 
into existence, but not tl*o heavenly bodies. On'the fgUrtli, tho 
sun, moon, and stars, which our author assumes to have existed 
from the beginning, became visible.** Now Miller the 
noted fact of the geological books, that the trilobites of the 
Palaeozoic period, living at the bottoms of seas, had eyes perfectly 
adapted for seeing through the supernatant fluid, — a clear proof 
that there was no deficiency of light. He knew* also the not less 
noted fact, that many of the coWferous trees of that era exhibit 
in their concentric Vings proflf 6f the existence of solar in|lu- 
enoes precisely like those now ruling ove^ the vegetable creation. 
All this with an invisible sun! . Bums sayS^ 

their eolemu oea^may $teek (slLut)j 
Ajid ra^e a philosophic xesL** 

Such speculative prmieges 'Were susPely.ijpver’ before so abused. 
By these . simple processesAmr author ignores and confounds the 
plain sense of the historian* For, ijeadery^ be it known to you> 
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Mr* Miller nowhere quotes the text with regard to this apparition 
of the 'heavenly bodies. Wo musl do so, and then usk you a few 
questions God said, Ut thin be Ughts in the firmament . . . 
*AndGod WMKfe two geert lights . . . and set them in thefirma-* 
sahhi'' The language, you see, is clear, simply indicative of a 
pBiS}rin|f fact~Gc4 ^nwde and set up the lights. Can you doubt that 
of lAe day are meant ? Perhaps you are iiiclmed to do so, 
Ssiy ^en it is admitted that acts of the day are not meant, but 
that the hisfcoifan only adyerts to his becoming sensible of facts 
which took place long before, how, seeing houses such language, 
are you to know, with regard to any other statement in the book, 
what meaning to attach to it ? In its declarations on the most ' 
important points, it may be meaning something totally different, 
and of which mankind will get no idling for thousands of years. 
What, in such circumstances, is the use of the book? The 
dilemma is none of our making ; it is made by Mr. Miller, and 
writers such as he. Non nostrmn est componere, dc. 

To what, then, does this so-called reconciliation of science and 
Scripture amount ? . Wc have in the first place to allow our author 
to consider a short series of days, hitherto universally accepted as 
natural days, to have been in reality each of them an enormous 
q»aee of time. We have, tlien, to allow him to break up the entire 
pre-humau Jbistory of the earth into arbitrarily »isbigned poriions, 
and to regard each of these as having, like natural days, a 
beginning, a culmination, and an ending, though no such thing 
k recognised in geological soienee. Ho itfust then be borne 
with while he puts these portions of the geologic history, three 
in number, into fancied relation with a selection of tlie Scriptural 
day^, also three in number; though ho himself condemns such 
kiplicity ^in both instances ; seeing therp is, after all, a fourth 
Moeaic day (one interjected between the first and second of the 
selectM three), for which a corresponding piece of the geologic 
tale must be found, and he is only able to satisfy this demand 
by taking the Permian from the Palmozoic and the Trias from 
the Secondary, and thus making a fourth dwieion — one, we need 
Bcareely rema^, utterly unkn 9 wn to the science, ^and wholly in eon- 
ixw^ction to its principles. We mdstnext give him liberty to bclect 
ftq features of the text to be t&ken my acco*unt of, to choose the 
features of the actual hktory to be put into relation to the chosen 
passages of the text, and to assume, over all, that, in the Mosaio 
njei.ri!*ation, positive statements of facts or events are to be held as 
only infem^g' a certain order in which they a®& made sensible to 
i^e view of a seer. We muft suppbse that the creation of fishes 
and o&ef sea animals, tnconqriouous and oonsequenlly overlooked 
at one period, inight become patent *to sense at another. We 
mpsi allow Mta to s^poS3 Moses as so engrossed during the 
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ifeuttli ^MoDgiU0na<i period" by the , speotacle of ishe sun, moon, 
and stiw^ newly ^came yisibJfe iu the heavens, that jie filled to 
-observe the work of animal creatiotf which wee all the time going 
on. Whales” or great sea monsters” jpnst be aecepied as a 
just description of the large marine and land sauna of the oolite, 
though it is evident that the historian had no sueh beings as 
reptiles in his view for that day, but postponed the whole class 
till the genesis of their suitors, the mammalia. When our 
speculator comes to the sixth day, we must allow him to ignore 
the marked allusion of the text to reptiles, because for him it was 
out of place, and he required reptiles elsewhere. All through we 
must allow him to swear that black is white, and white black, to 
explain away every plain meaning that stands in his way, to 
interpret everything into the meaning that is convenient for him 
— ^to witch us, in short, by adroit terms and special pleading, out 
of all subjection to reason and common sense. When all this is 
done, hut ‘not till then, we are in a fit state of reverent faith to 
believe in the assertion with which tliis clever Scotsman actually 
winds up, that “making allo\vance for tlie laxity of the terms 
botanic and zoological of a primitive language imadapted to the 
niceties of botanic or zoologic science,” the Mosaic account of 
creation could not have been inore “ essentially true than toe 
actually find it, to the history of creation geologically ascer- 
tained,'* 

Our author’s treatment of the question as to the seventh day 
is quite worthy of*the rest of his theory. A great institution was 
founded on the statement that God spent six dRys in the work of 
creation, and rested on the seventh. The Jews undoubtedly 
acted upon the belief that a natural day was meant in the sRventli, 
as in the preceding insfanccs. Most persons have felt that hero 
lay the great difficulty of the case. It is no* difficulty at all to 
Mr. Hugh Miller. “ The presumption is strong, that his%abbath 
is an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work of 

redemption is liis sabbath-day s work , • Bead iu this 

liglit, his reason vouchsafed to man for the institution of the 
sabbath, is found to yield a meaning of peouUar breadth and 
emphasis, Qod, it seems to* say* rests on his sabbath frohi his 
creative labours, in-order that by his sabbath-day s Work he may 
save and elevate you* East you alsc\ on your sabbaths/ that 
through your eb^operation with hkn in this great work, ye 
may be etevated and savad/' .Was there ever anything like 
this? — a staling' it»b<meist^y turned .joimdii ^on us as a 
lesson in evangehla^ pt^ee, Add all in a few smooth-going 
sentences* 

Mr. Miller hse.a oha]^|fer .on tlie .NoaoWu Deluge, in which ho 
.Mly exhibits tlie diffic^tias of th(it esie : the large number of 
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creatures to bfe accommodated in the ark in comparison with tliose 
formerly Bapp(5sed— =-the mammals^' alone being now aet do?im as 
sixteen hundred species,, and tlie birds six thousand. ~,the im- 
possibility of assehibjdng them from, and redistributing them to, 
tfieir varioits climates) and so forth. He gets over: the embarras 
in his usual pleasant style> by adopting the suggestion of Dr. 
‘Pyj 0 ^ Smith, that the Deluge was only local, sufficient for the 
destruction of the then limited human fiunily ^ and ho assigns for 
its locality the depressed basin of country now partly occupied by 
the Caspian and the Aral. ^ Thus nicely arrmiged, it is “ not one 
of the. stumhlingblocks, but one of the evidences of our faith 1" 
The Bible itself happens to relate that God avowed his design 
to destroy from the face of the earth man, and beast, and creep* 
ihg thing, and the fowls of the an; for jt repenteth me that I have 
made them ;** and we are assured that' “ the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth.** But what are these pointed explicit 
sentences to an expositor who sets out with such a holy jiurpose 
as that of Hugh Miller, and who has only to stock** his eyes to 
a text to overcome any of its little awkwardnesses ? 

Our authors booli is valuable in one respect, that it strongly 
argues down those who would deny the facts of geology. He 
says at one place, Between the scheme of lengthened periods 
and the scl^eme of a merely local chaos which existed no one 
knows how, which had its scene no one knows where, geological 
science now leaves us no choice whatever.’* He gives one whole 
chapter to the geologj^of the, anti-geologists, and concludes thus : 
‘‘There is a time^coming, and now not very far distant, wlien the 
vagaries of the anti-geologists will he as obsolete as those of the 
astrembmers who upheld the orthodoxy of Ptolemy against 
Galileo arid Newton; and when they will, he regarded as a sort 
of curious fossils; very monstrous and bizarre, and altogether of 
an extinct type,*' So far well. But the anti- geologists are, after 
all, a set of moles, who neither will nor ,can see the scientific 
truths of the case—in other words, the historic facts, — and who 
are logically faithful to their lights or their darkness. Hugh 
Miller know thosoughly the ^historic facts, and had made a 
scipntific reputation as the authoV of a portion of tliem. He 
kne^ them, and he set himself to torturing them and a piece of' 
atid^t wilting, into an identity of meaning, of which they were 
t ori' dh e facie and honest reading of both, utterly insusceptible. 
In this sorry task he garbled texts and ignored passages; he 
.raek^,.his,;|^n to suicidal insanity in a vain httfempt to make 
tw^)^ahd Is it hot ^mpst melancholy ? — an ingenious 

.jpnd naturi^ilC^eaxiiest an^ uptight mind thus twisting and twisted! 
.and thro%h snob a cause lost to true!^ and better ends! In a 
previous Work of we »re enabled, to trace the education in 
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I 

a uanw llieology which lecj to these dismaLi results. The 
greedy readiness of a vast class of, minds to enter into nhd en- 
dorse similar errors, is shown by the sale of seventeen thousan J, 
copies of .this book, and the approval passed^updn its views in the 
meetings of the religious communion (Free Church of Scotland) 
to ^yhich its author belonged.* We are siurely justified in 
regarding the whole matter in a very serious light. What are we 
to expect in the way of probity from a community where false- 
hood may thus be made with applausebto Itake the place of truth, 
where honours are heaped on a man in proportion to the skill and 
ingenuity with wliich he could subjugate reason and fact to the 
views of prejudice? If great religious lights, authorities, or 
dignities are seen one day giving a mendacious support to Genesis, 
and on another interpreting a dubiously reported expression of 
Christ into a sufficient objection to a point in the Divorce Bill 
which all rational people feel to be necessary to morality, maiiy 
ordinaiy people may well feel their own obligation to speak truly 
and square their actions to sound rules in no slight degree 
extenuated. ^ Speak of the power of existing educational sys- 
tems to moralize the people ! we believe that while there are 
inwrought with these educational systems, glorified yet glaring 
fallacies like those wo have exposed, our progi*ess is as likely 
to he backward as forward. A hook like this, coming fortli 
with the highest moral sanctions, and training the ininds of 
its readers to read and interpret the plainest language into sense 
widely different, info any sense that may he agreeable, skilling 
them on all occasions to “make the worse appear the better 
reason,’' is a power for evil whiqh we should vainly try to* esti- 
mate. On the other hand, imagine all those who are employed 
ill such peiTerting processes to turn their talents, their education, 
and their undoubted good meaning and zeal to the advancement 
of truth, pure and simple, and of sound moral views, what a 
different world we might expect it in time to become ! 

* At a meeting of the Free Church Commission in Edinbnrgli, on the 4tli 
of Mamh, the Hev. Pi*. Haiinah jjasse^ a hkh panegyric on Mr. Miller and his 
volume, the result, of which he said would be, “a conviction' of the entire har- 
mony wliich exists betwebn tlie latesf discoveries of geology and the Mqsaic 
account of creation .” — Scottish JPfjper. 
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* Abt. VIIL-t-N-mbi^s jlnd ProoMAiaG litTEBVEiKpbiir. 

1. Papers presented to Parliament relating to the Tfea^ of 
Pam, 

2; Two Ijetters to the^ Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecu- * 
time of the NeapoliUm. Government, By tlie' Bight Hon. 
ViT. E. Gladstone. London: John Murray. 1861. 

3. A Detailed Erasure of the Apology put forth by the 
Neapoli^u Government, in Reply to the Charges of Mr. 
Gladstone, London : Longman & Co. 1861. 

T he nnusual interest in foreign aftairs which had been pro- 
duced by the Russian war has subsided with singular rapidity. 
Less than a twelVemonth has elapsed since the suspension of 
diplomatic relations^ with Naples ; and the question whether the 
efforts of the English Government have been altogether fruitless has 
almost ceased to occupy public attention. Nothing has occurred 
in the rest of Italy to encourage the friends of the national 
cause. Sa^’dinia, alarmed and disturbed by the co-operation of 
England with Austria in tlie Eastern question has thought herself 
compelled to lean more exclusively on the dangerous support of 
France. The nobles and citizens of Lombardy, if they resisted 
tlie fascinations of an imperial visit, could not fail to perceive 
that the peasantry and the rabble were wavering after the fashion 
of "toultitudes. The French ininister at Home has drawn up an 
elaborate apology for priestly government ; and the Pope diversi- 
fies a superstitious pilgrimage to miraculous shrines by an affec- 
tatioif of solicitude for the subjects who have so long groaned 
under his debasing misrule. The consolation which - Italian 
patriots derive from; a trust in English sympathy is not unmixed , 
with doubt. ' The friendly counsels given at Turin are rendered 
less weighty by <;he Imowledce that an Austrian partisan repre- 
s^ts the British crown at Florence. Foreigners cannot be 
expected to understand that the necessity of: providing for a 
Whig marquis furnishes a simpleiv explanation of a diplomatic 
inconsistency than any perfidious purpose on the part of the 
Grovemment, \ i 

. ' Lprd Pqjmerston s conduct with respect td Naples has com- 
prised only active measures a^pted j^or the relief of Italian 
grieyfl^^. Severely censured and faintly defended at tlie 
tim^^s ihea^oing protest against ^unheaci^ble tyranny has of 
lat^^een in a great me#isure forgotten. The angry factions 
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'vrhich some montlis ago coalesced to overthrow tlieiinmister were 
eag^r, in their cotoplmts tlia^ he Jiad done too moth or too 
littK — ^too much, it might have been added, for the absolutist; 
syja^ffthie^s of Sir James ’Graham or of Mr. ©Israeli, — ^too little,* 
it was, thought, to rouse popular feeling in defence of the policy 
Wlkch .Was assailed. The result of tho general election has 
taught the Opposition to lay aside its .useless weapons; yet the 
piiiieiples involved in the Neapolitan question of 1856 are not 
unworthy of dispassionate consideralioii. The situation of all 
parties is unchanged, excepting that the victims of Ferdinand 
have* endured another year of captivity and torture. It is ho con- 
solation to sufferers tluit the duration of their misfortune has 
worn out the languid sympathy of compassionate neighbours. 

In the present tompci\ of the English people, almost any 
measure directed against Italian tyranny would, in the firsV 
instance, be popular. The doctrine of non-interference is founded 
on complicated considerations of expediency suggested by 
experience and reflection ; but the natural and honest impulse of 
nations as well as of individuals is to interfere. All municipal 
laws recognise the duty of assisting the victim of open robbery 
or assault. International law is only less explicit, because it is 
deduced from the practice of Governments rather than from the 
conscience of mankind. By a necessary fiction, tStates are 
personified by their de facto rulers ; and it is justly considered 
a breach of a mutual understanding, when a foreign Bower 
appeals to a "domestic party for support. Th% Convention in 
I70y gave occasion to well-founded remonstrances, by ofiering 
the assistance of the French arms to all subjects, who in an^ part 
of the world might thiujc fit to rise against their sovereigns. 
At the (fongress of Vienna, the" Emperor Alexander iWas with 
difficulty restraiifed from inviting the assistance of the Whig 
opposition in England to counteract Lord Castlereagh's efforts in 
the Polish dispute. Th^e ambitious projects of his successor 
against Turkey became definitely illegal when be undertook the 
defence and patronage of a particular section of Ottoman 
subjects. As a general rule, a foreign State muSt be Regarded as 
a political -uni tj on nearly the^same grounds on which prudent 
and well-bred men shut their ^es to the dissensi<ms of a neigh- 
bours household. ‘ % 

^ Governments have, hoWevdr, engrafted on the established rule 
ifo exception which has a tendency to re-open the Question. 
Follbwittg up tfie recognised fletibn, the personified*State may at 
its own pleasure waiive its 'exemption from interference. A 
sovereign may thus invite aid of a powerful ally to put down 
a formidable insui^otion j-nor is liis independence nominally 
affected by the* vi^untarjr acceptance 3K>f a^i^wrice performed at 
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his own request This cbiollaty from orthodox doctrine 
pi-onfulgated by Ausirift in *the dlsousMbns arising froin tho 
mention of Italy at the Paris Oonferehce. Acbording to Q6unt 
*Buol, the Imperial Ootirt always reserves the right to bomply 
with the appM of any friendly Government for ossistahce. i Any 
connttoaiice afforded to a diacon^ehted population, any opp<3^bitidii 
to" will of the supreme authority, would be a lawless and 
, ii£i|ustif[able act of violence, altogether repiignant to the Austrian 
eonMehce. ’ ^ 

“So far the fiction of international law is to a certain extent 
consistent with itself; but tliose who have tlie exclusive function 
of making arid of expounding it, have found it necessary to cany 
their induction a step farther. If a reigning king niay he sup- 
ported on his throne, why not restore him if he has unhappily 
been precipitated from power by an unnatural rebellion ? The 
precedents of successful usurpation in England and in France 
may he considered exceptional ; nor were the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons without foreign supportei-s, wlio would willingly have 
replaced them on tl^eir thrones. The writ of a Congi'ess, or of a 
Biissian or Geman despot, will not run westward of the 
Channel or the Ehine ; hut there is no reason why districts within 
I’cach of the executive force should not be compelled to submit 
to the law.« In 1849, the King of Hungaiy had been deposed, ^ 
and his amies* had been hopelessly defeated. In compliance 
with an application for assistance, the Emperor of Russia sent an 
overwhelming fprce across the Carpathians and although Eng- 
land expressed some dissatisfaction, all Europe, including the 
Rep!\blican Government of France, acquiesced in the regularity 
of fhe intervention. If the question haci been argued by lawyers, 
instead of being solved at the ihouth of the cannon, some incon- 
venient difficulties might have arisen. ' Assuming inteiference to 
he admissible at the request either of a de jttre or de faeto 
sovereign, the rightful monarch 'Of Hungary was a constitutional 
king bound by the limitations which had^ been the condition of 
the election of his' family to the throne> The Russian army 
established an absolute monarch in possession of prerogatives 
which his ancestors had nevei^ claimed. But.it would seem 
thj|t international law has deduced from the ideal unity of the 
State the perfect ahsoq)tion of all its powers and life into 
jrt&rsonal sovereignty of the king. » ' 

A still more pu^isling cb^se ha&r arisen where diere has been.rid . 
chhngA cff ; dynasty or of persori, but Only aniintemal re-adjttSt- y 
merit of H^different functidris of fhe Sta^. It would seem that 
the pr^V^les of uonrinterferenc^ were^ peculiarly applicable 
where illegitimate monartdi had eftriceded-or anticipated fhe 
dem^^s of his peo]ile> by becoming a constitutional kirig^ and 
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by siibmittiiig to th^^ couibrol of representative assehiblies. But 
the bold logicians of Cpur^s airetnol so easily bafiie^, Verdinand 
of Spain sworn , to a constitution ;* but the Congress of Vienna 

refused tp recognise his oatbji and the Dake/>f Angpul^me^ with* 
a hundred thousand Frenchinen, marched to . Cadi^ to restore 
absolute government and the. Inquisition. Ferdinand of Naples 
tiras no loss profpse in his liberalism; and he was so far 
master of his own actions^ that he was allowed to visit Laybach 
for the purpose of reconciling his royal colleagues to the consti- 
. tutional system. A government established 4e jure and de facto, 
was not sufficiently established to satisfy the scruples of Austria. 
There was, to. use an American phrase, a higher law which 
annulled the promises of the king and the resolutions of the' 
people. In a few weeks, the worthy Ferdinand returned with a 
ibreign army, in spite of his own remonstrances, not against the 
invasion of his country, hut against the personal dangers to which 
he fancied himself exposed. Ho pawrn,” he exclaimed, to 
Prince Metternich, ‘‘ ho paura, it is impossible that I can fight.’- 
“ There will be no fighting,” said the Minister ; and it is 
necessary tliat your Majesty should be *presont with the 
army, to prove that wc are allies and not invaders.” llo 
maesima pawa,* replied the anxious monarch ; ‘‘ you have no 
compassion for luy fears.” Kvery man,”. Prince Metternich 
declared, ‘‘ is liable to fear; but here there will not bo tfie slightest 
danger.” No,” said the king, “ you cold-blooded Germans have 
no notion of what I mean by fear ; you may feel a little uncom- 
fortable, but when I am frightened” — but it isf unnecessary to 
report the conversation further. The Austrian minister insisted 
on the condition which was necessary to bring the expccRtion 
into conformity with international law. Neapolitan unity, with 
the independence and dignity of the nation, was exclusively 
personified in the perjured old driveller who crawled at th<f heels 
of a foveign general hack to the palace of his ancestors. 

It is not even indispensable that the occupant of the throne 
should personally desire the enforcement of his rights. In Italy, 
at least, Austria zeroises a supreme authority>i^and secures for 
princes all the §,uthority which the/ ought to claim, even if they 
are lax in the enforcement of tBeir prerogatives. The occupation 
of . Tuscany after the Kevolution of 18-^^ was, in the first In- 
stance, demanded by the ueigning sovereign ; but at a later period, 
)n#'Jf^o*islTanoes against tlte , arbitrary condnetAof the Austrian 
^epifsrals were silenced, and he was reminded that, lie himself 

ah archduke of the Imperial ,4iouse.t Ferrara was Tield- in 1817 
and 1848.against th^ repeated protests, of^ the Pope, who is un- 
doubtedly by virtue of hiso^^ce the legitijgante of sovereigns;, 
hut at that time Pius IX. was,,,^on#pusly..,t|io by himself 
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and by others to be favourable to the progress of liberty and to 
the iad^ip^ndance of Italy. TbecAustrian oectupation was there- 
fore continued in compliance with the vtssumed desire of an ideal 

• or abstract Pope, who, as it soon appeared, was not unfitly repre- 
sented by tihe actual successor of St. Peter. It is believed that 
the Begent of Parma in the course of last year objected to the 
occupatkm of her son s dominions by a foreign 'force ; but the law 
of nations has of late years sanctioned all measures tending to 
tho»enforcement of order ; and order itself has come to mean Uttle 

* more than the negative of*liberty. It is compatible with the pre- 
valence of assassination—- with the occupation of the roads by 
banditti — and especially with the substitution of martial law for 
the operations of the ordinary tribunals. A free press and a re- 
presentative Grovemment form almost the only institutions incon- 
sistent with order. There can be little doubt that the crusade 
against England which absolutist and ulti*amontane journals are 
incessantly preaching, would be adopted as highly conducive to 
order and conformable to international law, but for certain mate- 
rial diflSculties which are readily appreciated by prudent states- 
men. 

The French occupation of Rome rests on a somewhat different 
footing. The temporal sovereign of the Ecolesiasdoal States is 
also the spiritual oWef of the Catholic world ; and the accident 
which gave him an Italian principality has long since been con- 
sidered a political axiom, and incorporated into tho public law of 
Europe. It is thought to concern the dignity of each great Ca- 
tholic monarch^ that the Pope should neither be a subject nor a 
dependent of any other Power. Even Avignon, during the papal 
ecMsm and tho absence of the Popes from Home, was held 
in full spvereignty ; and tho Church retained the city and tho 
a^oining county down to the Revolutiou. At the Congress of 
VienAa, Austria displayed a strong inclination to appropriate the 
Legations ; but except during the short interval in which Rome be- 
oame a Department of tlie I'rench Empire, it has been admitted tliut 
the capital was the unalienable property of the Holy See. It is easy 
for diplomatistsito prove that the patrimony of. the Church is held 
in bust for the faithful or foV the legitimate Governments which 
represent them ; and it follows tifet the Pope s unfortunate sub- 
jects fall under the Jian of monarchical Christendom if they 
attempt snccessiully to shake off the clerical yoke. In 1648, aU 
parries in the French Assiembly, except the Red Republicans, 
concurred ip^the policy of restoring Plus IX. ‘by arms. The 
leaders #ih6 minority, wish justice and with the letter of their 

their side^ mig|tt perhaps have bafHed 
if they hod possessed instinot of free and 
but Jacobins are as intolerant of a 
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majority as of a hereditary despot. On the first hostile vote, tlie 
Opposition descended into* the«treets, and prepared for another 
civil commotion, while Paris -was yfct reeking with the carnage 
of June. The ruling party rejoic^Jn th^ opportunity of pro-* 
scribing and banishing the hostile faction, .and the Orle«mist 
Thiers and the Legitimist Berryer supported the project of inva- 
sion by which the Eepublioan Oavaignao hoped to secure the 
influence of tlie. priests at the impending Presidential election. 
The Bonapartista reaped the harvest sown by their rivals, and the 
piety of France was satisfied by the f etum of the Pope to his 
dominions over the ruins of the godless Eepublic. In this instance, 
at least, whatever moral indignation might be felt, there can be 
little doubt that the English Government judged rightly in ab* 
staining from interference. Protestant remonstrances would only 
have inflamed Catholic zeal, and furnished it with additional pre^ 
texts for encroachment. The Hepublio* which had taken the 
place of the runaway Pope was revolutionary, seditious, and 
schismatical ; but patronage ofiered by heretics would probably 
have alarmed even the insurgent population. An invader gains an 
inestimable advantage vrhen he can persuade himself and others 
that he is the champion of religion. The French may perhaps 
in time become tired of their unresisted claims to act as policemen 
and beadles for the protection of a clerical govemmepi. In the 
meantime, they have the negative merit of keeping out an Aus- 
trian garrison. 

The original and* necessary fiction of the indivisible unity of 
States has thus practically developed itself idto a system of 
mutual insurance among kings. The rules of international law 
which have been deduced from the theory deserve little fcoral 
deference ; but statesmen must regard them with the respect and 
attention which belongs to every existing fact. No single Power 
can efFectually counteract the policy which is supported by tioarly 
the whole collective force of the Continent. England, although 
not altogether guiltless of lindiie sympathy with delinquent 
monarchs, has in general kept aloof from the political combinations 
of the absolute Powers. In the time of Napolaon, the indepen- 
dence of natio 4 s was in fact iddhtifi^d with the restoration of*the 
legitimate dynasties. * Spain foi%ot in hatred of a foreign invader 
the vicious imbecility of the BourboQp, and Pius VII. was 
regarded as a saint artd« a martyr by the pecfle who suffered 
under the mushroom despotism of a- French Prefect-General. 

the restox^atiim of peace, ^Lord Castlere^h raised his ad* 
h^on to the Holy Alliance, and Mr. Canning protested strenu* 
ously against the expeSition of the Duke pf Angdul4me. Neither , 
Italy nor Hungary dan dttf^bute to the Englisdi Government any 
direct participation in th^ lexeroise yif force firom w^hich they 
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Tlie«iiitio» lias sbaa'cd rulers the responsibility 

of aib^taiijiiigYrom' crusades ux fit^^our of liberty. When civoum- 
^aaces render ,s]ijch interference necessary or advisable, there 
* will be no difficulty finding reasons to justify it. One of the 
supplementary excuses ^ut^foword for the assistance ofiered to 
rulers agaipst their su^ects, is derived frqju the supposed interest 
of established jgfoyernmont^ in maintaining order , and legitimacy. 
It is said tliat any man has a natural right when his neighbour’s 
house is on fire to anticipate the extension of the conflagration to 
liis own. 'ft 

It is on the same pretext that the rare efforts of liberal diplo- 
macy have been ihunded. It is urged with much plausibility 
that it is better to obviate revolution than to suppress it ; and 
even continental ministers have occasionally admitted that tyranny 
may be carried so far as to provoke, though not to justify, resist- 
ance. Thirty years ago, all the great. Powers concurred in a 
representation to Gregory XVT. that the administration of the 
.Ecclesiastical States was even too imbecile and atrocious. The 
sufferings of the inhabitants might exclusively concern the Holy 
Eather and the College of Cardinals ; but insurrections occasion- 
ally broke out, and they might possibly extend from Romagna 
ii^jliomhardy. The Pope, as might have been expected, declined 
or neglected to follow the friendly advice of his allies and pro- 
tectors ; hdt the remonstrance remained as a'precedeiit for future 
diplomatic intervientioifs. The President of the French Republic, 
who had lumself formerly joined an armed rebellion against the 
Papal Govemm^nt, attempted, after the capture of Rome, by his 
letter to Colonel Ney, once more to influence the domestic policy 
of tiib Vaticau ; but the owner of an unalienable property has 
little motive for troubling himself to preserve it. A new revolu- 
tion, followed by a second retirement to* Gaeta, would only throw 
upon iVanc^ the.necessity of sending another army to prove that 
the king or emperor for the time being was still the eldest son of 
the Church. . . . ^ 

The s^ret the Congress of Paris is not yet known 

to the world ; b^fe^|rpuld seem that Lord plarendoii adi^oitly 
made use of an estiibjSlflied flotioit. to introduce into the protocols 
an auUioritative protest ' against * the misgsyernment of Naples. 
Th^e (mmmunication addressed by Count, Walewski to flie Pleni-. 
p^ntiaries, at .jne pf^ the latest sittitiga, vras evidently u com- 
promise resulting from .saparipLte disc.ussions with the .representa- 
tiy|| of of §ardmia. * The qffkisive menace 

the /de^uncia^on of the li^rty of the press, 
of French concurrence in the manifesto 
aiddrki^ bf Naples. It^-would havb fce^n an unpre- 
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cedented innovation if the C6ngre^s had been asked Jlo sympathij-je 
with the victims who linger irf the^ dungeons of Ischia uhd of 
Procida: but it was easy to assert, without special consideration 
of tlic facts of the case, that the cruelty and^ perfidy of the king/ 
however laudable in themselves, endangered the tranciuillity of 
Italy, and consequently the peace of Europe. The fact of remon- 
strance was far more important than the conventional excuse by 
which it might be introduced. tThe protest of the Great Powers, 
or of IVoiice and England, against th^ shameful misgovernment 
of Southern Italy could not fail to bo generally accepted as an 
admission that the king;' had exceeded the large extent of licence 
allowed to legitimate monarchs. 

In political controversies, fictions possess a great advantage 
from offering no point of attack to an adversary. No logical 
triumph can be gained by the denial of a major, which the 
adversary knows to be untrue. The King of IJaples at once 
declared with sincerity, and probably with truth, that the soli- 
citude of the Allies for his security was founded on a miscon- 
ception. His imprisonments and his system, of terror may pos- 
sibly render insurrection impracticable ; but the interference of 
England was not exactly intended to take place in the exclusive 
interest of the Neapolitan crown. All honest men, below the 
degree of diplomatists, consider that the only redeeming feature 
of oppression is the same wliich seems exxjlusively objectionable 
ill the eyes of absolutists, its tendency to provoke resistance and 
punishment, Man/ Englishmen will sympathise with the old 
poetical belief that it is a divine interposition which hardens the 
hearts of tyrants; but as long as a legitimate object caji^he 
secured in conformity with established forms, it is absurd to raise 
unnecessary obstacles by criticising diplomatic phraseology. The 
public censure pronounced against the King of Naples was not 
less a gain to humanity, because it was professedly dictated by a 
solicitude for the security of Governments, 

In the case of Sardinia there might sq;^, fpcindation for the 
complaint, which was purely conventidnai dart of England 

and of France. The discontent of thq Itall^’lJu ^neral occasions 
a vexatious vigilance on the part^of A^iistrid; and compels Piedmont 
to maintain aij army Vhich constitutes a heayy burden on the 
finances of the State. . Count Cavour, at least; was in earnest in 
his protests, although his colleagues at the Congress might, 
interest themselves only for the NeapoIiUn popitktion, or for 
their crowned oppressor. Incidentally it may be r^bawirked, that 
among other advantages confefred oti the Italian cause by the 
estabiisiilnent pf a consfitutional system ihiS^ardinia, not the least 
is the diplomatic locns standi which alliahbe with a Govern- 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIJI.]— New SsJMes, ^01. XIL No. 1. O 
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ment, at the time liberal and iegitimate, gives to English 
niiusters srho desire to £avonr the^independence of the Peninsula. 
Exiles and fiepablicon ^tKasksts ohght to feel that foreign 
'co-operation can oti^ W {Obtained b; recognised anthorities. 
“ Italy" and 'i Ifae pe<q^’'.nxay form excellent watchwo!^B, but at 
present th«y Mb ibi%tKnti9a. end abstractiona It is impssible 
to asaana tbnt llta Xation in represented by a fev individuals 
vnutdanicy mtdnr ttgaoiotHR dl^aises over face of Europe. 
The Ooort ctf Turin ha% a local and legal existence, and a 
friendly power may pe^perl^ gsttrantee its territories against 
foreign invasion. The possible danger to the Sardinian Crown 
from the civil discontent of tfae> neighbouring population, has in 
this instance furnished a pretext for an intervention which might 
otherwise have been impossible. 

It is the bn^ess of ambassadors and of foreign secretaries to 
SCO that an achof interference is bmughe into harmony, as far ns 
possible, with diplomatic forms and proprieties. It is for the 
nation and for the Government which represents it to determine 
whether there is sn^cient ground for an exceptional intervention 
between on independent sovereign and his subjects. As a general 
rale, it is both inexpedient and unjust to encourage resistance to 
estahlished anthorities. However anomalous or undesirable a 
form of GcMronunentinn^ be thought, it must be presumed that the 
stiongy if not thn better port of the nation acquiesces in its 
exkteaee. |4is useless to entrust power to a feeble minority, or to 
a mnltittfds^jM>|NMdt to maintop superiority.'’ A community is in 
stable eqaiHurimU only when those who are strongest find tliein- 
sebvM at theiiead of affiurs. It often btqtpiBns that the natural 
adjustment of forces is deranged by exceptional circumstances or 
by the advantage of possession ; but a foreign Goverament can 
seldom judge of the true balance, and the probability is, that alien 
interiermioe will serve rather to (listurb than to restore the true 
relations of parties andsos^slssses. Assistance offered in the 
establishment of u, ooasci^tioit ipvolves the suhsequent duty 
of securing it^MHlistoUSSiee ; but a right of habitual inter- 
ference is alto^yi»irai|oo^ with the independence of the 
protested State. In xlmdem tint^ a similar relation has seldom 
heem established, except for purp||nes,9f oppression. Catlierino 
and Frederick gasrantsed tim aasndiic^ oonstitotlon of Poland, 
and they attempted to extend'* tludribidefal patronage to Sweden. 
Hie PnujgitUt sf^ts U Oouri: of Gtotavus made no secret of 
thehr d|tt!ntdSiati(m to usb the power which they Claimed for the 
pntp^^ weskefiing a nri^hbouf who might possibly become a 
fotoiPable rivaL Tfas Bussian Oomt ^dssumed a protectorate 
osim'the'oQtlying dep^eudencies of Tnrkdy, and all but succeeded 
4u sstabSridng a simjlar ctmtrol over the Christian population of 
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the empire. No xttimoi' State can afford to paq^haae domestic 
liheity at the cQ^.of eubjeetuig its own Govmwuent'to .the 
dictotes of a foreign nation. >• ’ . t 

As the proposed inten^p^ittajl^ Wlh aM&lad, at least in the 
first instance, to a li^ xsiHbioiiist9!at^ Ihdlllt ttiailtld perhaps have 
been no valid obja^^ha a de<dw»i^^ Neapo- 
litan Constitution ipjwept ihali'^t Urnhjtl been 

usdesB. Bat (he %e(gh8h repi Adi W rifM . ttps&aai 

his objeet’ if'liehad acted alone ; the<eo^per8<' 

tipn of it was jMoe«jMp ta pMeeance the exi^se of an 

aheolutelyihd^endent d^aeteiM < '«Of practical purpose in 
view, it was iev^ent (hat^nin^.&eth Anstiia or fipm jb'rauce 
would, bei fat more ejll^tiMlil than « firesh promulgaUou of the 
opinions repealej^ by the English Government. It 

would have '{f^pose to Count Walewski a protdbt 

agaitutf £>roib|p^^^Ui^|aon of representative institutions; 
but the F(|nch J|i^[^ror'ban have little desire to see monarchy 
re^oadh^^pl^SWd^ty onto a scandaL No satire is so offen- 
sive as-'l^^lf^pnlgerated caricature of a questionable peculiarity. 
There are iii|pies at Paris ; there are political prisoneia at Cayenne; 
the.Ereaich press is subjected to restncUons which constantly 
interfere wifh its independence ; but still there is a wide difieience 
betweeta: Frai^ and N.^les ; xme oonld any aconaatioa be more 
offensive thati the twat snbseqttentllT dSfitaiaed an a Neapolitan 
de^toh, that all the acts of FerdmaM anghlibe pii^eled 

by^i^ Imsted process of re^oiipg oxisa ntideiLAd iMMr Umpire. - 
The 'n]f(er and middle dasiwa oftiWnawawtattl^ieQted to a 
chronic team , tln^h ^cation Af the people is hot deliberately 
discount^ijHaeed. The jateUectithtl and pohtacal anstocratey of 
the padiainriatary epoch is allowed tohve in tranquillity, on con- 
dition of abstmeoca fro^ plots and from aoUye oppqmtion. 
Thiers and Guizot, jTocqtipville and Montalembert,'stillhmuence 
opinion, by thmr widtmgs, whale ilKD(|tio » lanj^idliag m chains 
for the crime of having believed ttSi^hwved his sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the Itficewaimness wh^Jhes been since dis- 
played, is no mason to dembt jihat d^l!l^e&ch Govemipent 
really desired to ohedt>the pstwoes of the Neapohtan 

tyrant. o| Vienna, and of 6t^ Peters- 
burg has the fim the nempi^ent of 

assuming tht^mo oth«^ 

oppression ; ^£'the eMttjpaBWts Emperor 

Napoleon (m idkB ground iff j»s asatBoed pecddy/IUI^y a sevexe 
oeusnre. on lus sagaciijy and. firame^ ar continental conr- 

I4ar migd»t think a hnrst cf mocal Indienniion more respectable 
than a.hypoontieal symipdhy dictated by ttefenmee to the wisha||;|. 
of^Ei^laad. The mifigovemment oemmntd by the Allies is of 
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ovdinnry kindly The King of Naples may find excuses plnusihle 
enough for nbsolulist judges, wheii he delbnds the suppression of 
the constitution ■which he voluntarily and expressly confirmed 
alter the disturbance* of May, 1848. 'The employment of servile 
judge's and of false witnesses prompted by the police, the sean- 
<lal()us disregard of troth in evidence and of law in crimitial pro- 
ceedings— above till, die shocking cruelty practised on a multitude 
ol’ innocent victims, may have excited gennine disgust in France 
SIS well as in England. 

The moral ground on which the intervention wsis bnsosl, dis- 
penses with the necessity of a minute inquiry into the distincl 
claims of Sicily and of the united kingdom on tho assistance of 
England. The perfidy and inhumanity of the King have been of 
lato years most strikingly exhibited in bis dealings with his sub- 
jects on this side the Earo. The people of Sicily were opcit 
enemies, wlio, after partially conquering their iude])en deuce, had 
deposed the reigning dynasty. Since their overthrow by the 
fortune of war, the lendej's have in too many instances Inngtiished 
in prison or in exih'j but tlie victims have been less immediately 
within reach of the Uoyal clemency, and successive Viceroys 
have been comparatively lukewann in carrying out their master’s 
vengeance. The most conspicuous of the prisoners on tho maiu- 
hind were jacither conspirators nor rebels. Their crime consist -i 
in serving their King according to the actual constitution of tiie 
cotintry. T'he Neapolitan Chamber of Deputies supported tlu! 
])olicy of the Gpveniment in coercing the Sicilian rtwoU ; yt 
fa)on afterward.s an absolute majority of the members were either 
imprijpoued or banished. If the English iutervemtiop bad a 
political object, Sicily would on some ,grounds luivc a stronger 
claim to sympathy. T’lie only plansible charge of inconsist(;nc\ 
aj-i.'iing out of the mission of I.ord Minto refers to tlu' aifairs of 
the island. 

In the year 1847, before the outbreak of the European revolu- 
tions, Ferdinand II. earned his nickname of Bomba, by his mode 
of suppressing apremature insurrection atlloggio and at Messina. 
Boo.u afterwards, the inhabitants of Ihilermo, indignant at the 
horrible oppression of their country, fqrnmlly avnounecd their 
intention to renounce their allegiance, unless a constitution was 
conceded before the King’s birthday, the J2th of Januniy, 18 18. 
On the arrival of the appointed day> the'SiciUans kejjt their word ; 
and a week later, the Koyal army under Oeneral llesaiiget was 
utterly defetitl'd. Before the end of February,, the whole island, 
with the exception of the foVts at Syraeusg and Messina, was in 
the handstof the patriots. But for the fatal security which led 
them to n^lcct the capture of the citadel of Messina, it is pos- 
sible that the suprepiacyof Naples might have been finallv 
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tojiDj* Hilled. It was natural that the Englisli Gove/umcnt sliould 
approve of successful resistaiitie tq a depotism uiorii'tlum ordi- 
luinly lawless, 'i'he French liovolutiou, wliich in its results 
swept away all the ancient securities of freedom in Kuropo, had" 
found Sicily in possession of the ancient Norman Constitution, 
which had siimvcd for seven or eight centuries. The old fran- 
chises had hcen I'espectod by the Swabian emperors, by the 
Houses of Aragon and of Anjou, by Austria, by Savoy, and even 
by tljc Bourbon cadets, ayIio have nf^w possessed tlie crown for 
more tluiii a hundri‘d years. When the Jloyal family, ex])ellc(l 
from tljeir contiuentai dominions, were occupying Sicily uud(*r 
oontim^ntal protection, it was not urmaturai tlnit an attojupt 
sliould ho made to transform the old leudal iabrict into a modern 
representative system. The Ooiistituiion of l<SJ;i, established 
under tlie iiiliuencc of Lord William Beiitiirck, w^as geiierairy 
believed to jiossess the guarantee of England ; hut after tin; 
peace, when, it was suppressed by Ferdinand, Ijord Castlen^agli 
Avas more solicitous for the rights of dynasties than for the liber- 
ties of nations. A doubt might exist Avhetht‘r the institutions of 
Sicily liad been formally giiaranteod : but it might have been 
irresistibly urged that the Uoyal act w^as a viohitif)n ofiutenialional 
right, as well as of good faith and justice. By a secret treaty 
cr)n(*l tided at Yicuiui, Ferdinand had liouud liimself^to make liis 
<nvii ptditicul system conformable to that which might be <*sta- 
blished by Austria in the Lombard and Venetian Iviugdom. 
Jmiglaiid might have riglitfiilly. opposed a pleasure in itself 
obnoxious, which was avowedly dictated by a foreign Power. 

Lord Minto at first endeavoured to negotiate between the insur- 
gents and the King; hiO; the Goverimieiit of Palermo refused to 
accept the Constitution which bad been, in the mean timc>pul)lished 
at Naples ; and in April the Parliament, convened accordinjj to the 
provisions of 1812, proclaimed the deposition of the Bourbons 
from the throne. Tlie English agent had, in the mean time, 
declined farther interference, and his mission soon tiftcrwtirds 
terminated. The Government, under the presidency of the 
Admiral Kuggiero’ Settiiiio, inejude^j many estinmble and enlight- 
ened men; bifi it cymmitted three fatatl errors. The citadel of 
Messina Avas not stormed ; Charles Albert was not assisted iiuhis 
struggle against Austria ; and, above all,* the election of a king 
was delayed in deference to the republican party* One candi- 
date for the Crown, whoso pretensions have not generally been 
known, might possibly have displayed, in defence bS Sicilian in- 
dependence, those powers which have since astonished the world 
in a more conspicuous Jiltyjo, though in a far more questionable 
cause. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, not yet President of the 
Frcuch Republic, intimajed to the JProvi^ional Government his 
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willrngnesa to Vecomo the yiiceessor of the dethroned Ferdinand 
but it is n6t surprising that little iSttention was paid to the claims 
of a pretender, who, known only as an unsuccessful adventurer, 
was generally supposed to be a wrong-headed charlatan. A 
plausible and unobjectionable choice Wixs at last made in the 
person of the l>uke of Genoa, whose ancestors hod first taken 
the kingly title from Sicily ; but, in the mean time, the tide of 
Italian fortune had turned. Charles Albert had been beaten back 
by EadeUky from Mantua Milan, and within liis own frontier ; 
and the Piedmontese prince thought himself compelled to refus<3 
a crown which would not have been recognised even by the 
English Government. On the subsequent conquest of the island, 
Admiral Parker and his French colleague interfered, only for the 
puiposc of checking the vengeance of the Royal arms. Tlie 
acquiescence of England in the counter-revolutitm is the founda- 
tion of charge, so often repeated by absolutists, of treason to 
the cause of liberty. 

The only special claim of the constitutional party in Naples to 
the assistance of Ejigland is founded on the share which wo 
took in the protection and restoration of the present dynasty. 
But for foreign protection, Ferdinand would have lost Sicily as 
Avell as Naples; and* it is possible that Murat, in possession of 
both portions of the kingdom, might have, been able to maintain 
his power. In 1815 tlie legitimate monarch was conveyed to his 
continenlal dominions by an English squadron. If his cause 
was then csteeinQrl national and just, Napoleon was cliiefly re- 
sponsible for the mistake. Austria, long the most vigorous conti- 
ncntal^hfunpion of independence, and at the moment co-operating 
with England against the Russian usurpation of Poland, was. 
invetei‘atf% hostim to Murat. The replacement of a life-long 
enemy ^by an ancient dependent, was not unreasonably thought 
a triumph of English policy. The atrocious misgovernment 
since practised for forty years by three gene]*ations of princes, 
may well excite resentment as well as indignation, though it may 
give us nt) diplomatic title to interfere. 

The misgoverhment which^ has^ occasioned and justified tlie 
withdrawal of the English and Ecench Legations is the same 
in kind, and often in the individual cases, as that which was 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated pamphlet; but 
the additional lapse of six or seven years*has added principal and 
interest to.^h‘e accumulated stock of iniquity, and, it may be hoped,, 
to the rcffeributioii. Every hoidest man in Europe was roused 
to indig^^h by the picture of Poerio in chains six months after 
^ - * ~ 

♦ This statemeat is made on the oral authority of a Sicilian, since deceased,, 
who held a high and confid^tial dfficc under the, Provisional (^vemment. 
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his sentence. The misery wliicli, in common wjth his Jelluw^- 
captives, he must have suffered in six years of impri^onTpent, is 
liorrihle to think of. It inattei-s litde whether the future reaction 
is called vengeance or justice — the native or the cultivated 

plant will bo almost ccpially acceptable — provided indignation 
does not balk and anticipate itself by assuming the form of 
ttssjissination. The municipal laws of Naples, even anterior 
to the Constitution, were founded on tlie Code Napoleon. The 
administrative systciin is an exact copy of that which has 
heon found compatible, in France,. \?ith order and wdtli regular 
goveniment, though iin(()rtunately not with freedom. IliO sindaco 
and ayyiimto correspond to the mairc and adjoints. In a higher 
sphere, the intendenti and their deputies perform the ftinctions 
of prefects and sub-prefects. I^he judges are, as in all other 
countries, bound to adintnister the laws ; witnesses are, it may 
be presumed, theoretically expected to swear to th«(fi^utli ; and 
even policonien nominally exist for the protection of tPj commu- 
nity from criminal Iraiid and violet^ce. Tlio Irion ds of liberty 
desire little change in the existing system, except that it should 
be maintained and enforced under the supefintcudenee of a\itho- 
rities rcprcsimting the nation. The friends of humanity complain 
not of bad laws, hut of utter deliaiico of law — of a tliorough- 
going and sncci'ssful conspiracy to undermine all the sanctions 
of human society, ^lodorji tyrants have attached t])e name of 
anarchy to opposition offered lo absolute rule, even when it is 
authorized by positive law, Tn 181*2 it was the crime of (Icr- 
luaiis who were suspected of disaflecliou to Napoleon. In our 
own generation the disease has become chronic under the con- 
tinental ]n 01 1 arc hies ; hut its symptoms have been most promi- 
nently oxhihited in Hungary and in Italy. G»eek wriUu’s took a 
dilforent \ieNv of political justice. They held it self-evident that, 
government by lixod law was the only condition in which mt*!! could 
worthily exist ; and despots, unfettered by external rules, appeared 
to tlieiu to stand witliuut the pale of civilization, and to be ex- 
cluded from the human rights which they denied to others. 

Tile accuracy of the ancient theory of nnarchy'or of lawlessness 
is sufficiently .illustrated by thb proceeding of the King of Naples 
since 18 18. ’ In Jaliuary of that year, under pressure of a threat- 
ened insurrection, ho promised, and sooD,afterwards published* the 
Constitution which has* served as a pretext for liis subsequent 
persecutions. As if in anticipation of the zest which peijury 
might hereafter add to treason, Ferdinand seems to^have revelled 
in the use of those unctuous^ phrases which are so dear to pious 
yillany. The proclamation is made in the “awful .Name of the 
most Holy and Almighty God, the Tnnity in Unity, to whom 
alqne it appertains to read the depths of the heart, and whom we 
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loudly iuvokeyis the Judge of the simplicity of our iuteutioiis and 
of the, ui)^:eserved sincerity with owliich we have determined to 
enter upon the paths of the hew political order.” It is true that 
the more zealous revolutionists displayed mucli indiscretion. Jn 
March they extorted further concessions from the King ; and on 
the 15th of May they gave him an excuse for attacking and 
defeating the population of the capital ; hut, after the victory of 
the Boyal troops, Ferdinand once more declared ‘^his fixed and 
irrevocable will to maintain the Constitution of the 10th of 
Febriuuy pure and free from every stain of excess. . . . It will 
be the sacrosanct altar, upon which must rest the destinies of 
our most beloved people and our Crown. . . . Confide with tlic 
utmost fulness of your hearts in our good faith, in our sense of 
religion, amd in our sacred and S 2 )ontaiieous oatli.’' In the lattcjr 
part of May the King was assuredly free from compulsion, and 
he still recognised his oath as spontaneous. After a dissolution 
the new Chambers were, in fact, summoned to meet, and tJiey 
were only finally dismissed ip March, IS 11). 

The prosecutions which followed, with all their horrible fraud 
and cruelty, wore intended to punish those who had been guilty 
of three cognate ottciices. Fidelity to the Constitution, sympathy 
with the cause of Italian unity, and consequent liostility to 
Austria, werg crimes not to bo pardoncMl, oven though they wen; 
to be j)uuisliod under fictitious |;)rctenccs. It is unnecessary to 
repeat tlie proofs of the Kings apparent complicity with the 
guilt of the constitutiomvl party. His ostensible oijinioii as to 
the union of Italy is to be found in the Proclamation of the Ttli 
of April, during the ministry of Trqja. “ We consider,” says the 
King, “ the Italian Ijcague as substaiitiaHy existing .... already 
wo have (^spatched an eximdition by sea, and one division is in 
motion by land along the coast of tlie Adriatic, to act in concert 
with thb army of Central Italy. The fortunes of our common 
country are about to be decided on the plains of Tiombardy, and 
every prince and people of the peninsula is hound to hasten and 
share in the struggle whicli is to secure her independence, liberty, 
and glory . . , .%the contest will be for the mighty interest of 

Italidu nationality l^et Yliero he union, .self-devotion, 

and fortitude, and the independence of our lovely Italy will be 
obtained.” About the same time, General Pepe, then in liigh appa- 
rent favour, and destined to the command of the contingent on tlic 
Po, said to the King, “ Sire, having married an Austrian princess, it 
is to be expe(jjted that you should be averse to makibg war against 
that Power.” Ferdinand rejiticd without hesitation, “ You arc 
raistaken-r^Xliave alwayg detested Austria.” It is possible that 
in this si^^le instance the King ma/liave indulged in a true 
statemontj W the just confideaice that it was calculated to produce 
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SI fals(i impression. Toiifederates in crime, and esj^cially subor- 
dinates, seldom love their actfompHces. Tlie volunt^erj# who, 
by oxj)ress permission, remained witli the army of Charles Albert 
siftei’ the rceal of the contingent, were, to the number of 6000,* 
refused permission to return to their native country on the termi- 
nation of the war. But exile is the mildest form of Neapolitan 
tyranny. 

Witliin a few days from the dissolution of the Chamher, 
Navarro, who has by an nndeservod compliment been called the 
Neapolitan .leffries, was appointed President of the Criminal 
Court. Before the end of the following year, lifty- one judges 
w ere dismissed in various parts of the kingdom, that their places 
miglit be filled by more trustwortliy instruments of oppression, 
'f Jie atrocities wdiich followed have resounded throughout Europe : 
but up to tlie pre)sent time no improvement has taken place in 
ilie administration of justice. Mr. Oladstone’s residence at 
Naples occurred in the autumn of 1850, and bis letter to T^ord 
Al)enloen, after being uselessly submitted to the delinquent 
(.loveriimeiit, was published in the following spring. The charges 
which were then brought against tl)o liigliest authorities 
of the State have been amply couhrmed, both by the olhcial 
attempts to confute them, and by the subsecpicnt praeticc of 
similar ini([uitics. ".rbo incessant systematic, delibontte violation 
of the law by the power appointed tow'ateh over it," — “ the violation 
of liumaii and written law carried on for the purpose of violating 
(W’cry other hiAV, umVritten and (‘ternal, human ^ind divine — the 
•wholesale perstjeution of virtue when united with intelligence/’ — 
the hitter and cruel, as ’well as utterly illegal, hostility to 'jdjat- 
ever in the nation really liyes and moves," — ‘‘the perfect prostitu- 
tion of tlui judirial office w'hich has made it, under veiIs#oiily too 
threadbare and transparent, the degnided recipient of the ^vilest 
and clumsiest, forgeries, set up wilfully tind (hdiberately, by the 
inunediato advisers of the Crowm, for the purpose of destroying 
the freedom, ay, and even if not by capital sentences, the life of the 
most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished and refined of the 
whole community, — ‘‘ the savage and cowardly system of moral 
as wxdl as in a lower degree ,of physiiail, torture," — all these 
crimes were brought home to the (jovernment, and rncu’c 
especially to the King. Some surprise was occasioned by tlui 
wliunsical ])rotosts interj^persed through this fierce philippic, 
against all attempts to weaken the Divine authority of establish(‘<l 
governments; but* Mr. Gladstone on this, as on* many other 
occasions, proved that a hairslolittin§ sophistical theorist may, 
iu action, he a man of enej^y and resolution. It is said that 
the contrivances by which ho procured a portioh of his information 
wu*re both ingenious and daring^ * The Neapolitan authorities 
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found with alitonisliment . thttt an English ex-minister had made 
bis way If) the dungeon when) pdsoners of his own rank and of 
his own political opinions wei^e bound in pairs by a heavy chain 
‘which was never loefisened night or day. 

The moral degradation of the culprits was si nguloidy illustrated 
by the manner in \rbich the accusation was met. The authors of 
the official answer, entitled “ BasHcgna degli errori e delle 
fallacie pnhhlicate dal Signor Gladstone, d/c:, displayed an 
aiidacityof falsehood and cynical obtuscuess of perception which 
might ftlone have proved the snhstaiitial justice of the cliargos 
which liad been made. An unpublished ()opy of the Apology 
having been entrusted to a newspaper correspondent, himself 
an agent and accomplice of the Court, the summary which was 
communicated to English readers was materially altered from the 
briginal. Another wretched pamphleteer, employed for the same 
purpose, was compelled to invent falsehoods of his own less 
incredible than those which Avere intended for continental con- 
sumption. The Paris Univers alone, Avitli its priestly sympathy 
for crucify and fof injustice, adopted and reproduced the sub- 
stance of this shameless defence. Tlie official apologist, in one 
part of his argument, actually quoted as an independent autliorily 
the mercenary scribbler Avho had been in the first instance com- 
missioned to take otf the cliect of Mr. (iladstone s statements in 
England. A full and eloquent confutation of the falsehoods 
contiiined in the Itassegnn, including many additional illustra- 
tions of judici/il and cxeeiitivo iniquity, Is oontaiued in the 
‘^Detailed Exposure of the Apology,” composed on the spot ast 
the j;psuit of careful investigation in the autumn of 1851.’*^ The 
writer contirms Mr. Gladstone’s representation that in the cele- 
brated trial of tlie Unita Italiana no credible proof was tendered 
that ^uch a society had ever existed, while the statement that 
Pocrio had been one of its members was shown on the part 
of tJie prosecution to be almost impossible. The defendant, to 
show the impossibility of his having treated the police witness 
Jen^olino as a confidant, produced a letter Avhieh had been in his 
possession before the date of the alleged conversations, in which 
the some informer denounced hiip to the police. . The President 
Navarro received the letter, not for the jiurposeof discrediting the 

♦ The author of the “Detailed Exposure” was the late Mr. Henry 
Lushi»gto!||f Cliicf Secretary to the Government of Malta. His sympathy, at 
the sai»#ifiipe« enthusiastic and clear-headed, with the feause of Italy, was 
farther shown by a History of tfe War of 184:8 and 1819, contained in two 
articles in the ^^Edinburgh RcAuew.” At Malta he W’as known to many of 
the exiles as a benefactor dnd cordial friend^ To the memory of one of their 
number he addressed^ ifehortly before his own decease, a singukrly graceful 
and touching poem, whiejj appaired'in The Ex&miner early in 1855. 
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witness, ])iit as evidence of the statements which il# contaim^l to 
the prejudice of Poerio. Amoi% many proofe of offieiifl wicked- 
ness contained in the “Detailed Exposure,” one may be selected for 
repetition. At the close of the prolonged invBstigation, the judges ’ 
drew up a confused D^emowi, or statement of the facts supposed to 
be proved, and adding the sentences on the several prisoners, 
returned the document to the Department of Justice. I’he^ 
minister then employed an advocate unconnected with tlie cause, 
to deduce from the Decis/oni, under t]io technical title of Con- 
sideranti, the grounds on wliich the decision w^as applied to the 
cases of the respective prisoners. U'he complete judgment was 
finally published as proceeding directly fi*om the Court. Thus the 
sentences were puvssed before the grounds on which they were 
founded had even bt^en devised. 

Mr. Gladstone and other wTiters who denounced the wicked- 
ness of the Government and of its tribunals, necessarily confined 
themselves to a limited selection of facts. The detailed reports 
of trials produced evou a deeper impression of disgust on those 
who liad the opportunity of consulting then}. It appeared that 
the mockery of justice, which would have been burlesque if it 
had not so horribly pervaded every portion of the process, the 
statements of witnesses, the questions on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, tlio conclusions drawn hy the Court from the various allega- 
tions, were systematically (uilcuhiled to sustain the fabric of false- 
Jiood. Numerous witnesvses retnioted statements which they had 
made in prison, on flic ground that their words l^ad been dictated 
by police agents un(l(‘r ineuaees, and sometimes by torture. In 
almost every instamre the puhlie prosecutor demanded the punish- 
ment of tlie repentant iuformei’ ; and the judgmtmt frequently 
recited the testimony given under constraint, without •reference 
to tlie subsequent retractation. Among the pretexts for ^ne of 
the sentences, it was stated that the prisoner had been in the 
habit of entering a provincial town at night, and in a clandestine 
manner, of course for suspicious puiq)oscs. It was not thought 
wortli while to notice that the accused had proved that, residing 
ill Naple^s, he was in the habit of visiting his father in the town 
which was the»scenc of his iniagiuary plots. Starting from the 
capital early in the morning, he could only reach his destinaUoU 
after nightfall, and his journeys had bcenmnifoiinly perfonned in 
a carriage, subject, no dofebt, to numerous demands for his pass- 
port, on the part of the police. A hostile witness in England 
might accuse an opponent of lurking in a neighbohriiood which 
he might frequent; but a judge would require some proof of the 
imputation, even if it were pot voluntarily^cxplained away. 

The more tragic prosecutions were occasionally relieved by 
judicial conspiracies, almost humoifyus jn their undisguised 
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rascality. 1ft was expected, as a matter of course, that the wit- 
nesses slfbuld be perjured agents of the police, and the judges 
corrupt and docile instruments of the Government. The sup- 
‘posed act, or corpus\leUcti, was in a majority of instances a mere 
fiction, invented to colour the vengeance which hud really been 
provoked by loyalty to a sovereign who, for the time, called him- 
;solf constitutional. It might at least have been expected that 
the prisoners should be hona objects of accusation: but 
experience showed that evpn the dock of the criminal court was 
sometimes occupied by accomplices of tti(‘ prosecution. I'ho 
object of the farce was to procure a confession which might 
appear to implicate some innocent person. Such devices have 
been attempted in other countries, hut seldom on so large a scale. 
Cn the autumn of 18/)1 a trial, in wliieli it was attempted to 
|trove the complicity of the linglisl) minister, occupied the court 
ibr a considerable time. When tlie desired scandal had been 
extracted and made public, the proceedings were brought to 
a close by sentences of unexampled leniency, which probably wert^ 
never enforced. It ^^;as w'ell known that the plot had, as usual, been 
contrived by the police; and that the accusers, tlie witnesses, and 
the accused l)elong(?d to the Unita, 3iot of Italy, but of the groat 
corporation of sbirri. Neapolitans spoke of such transactions to 
their Knglkh friends, as of a well-known and familiar system, 
■with shrugs and smiles, as of men who find a melaueli<ily 
amusement in the helplessness of their own indignation. 

For five years^ the victims of these devilish persecutions hav(^ 
been languisliing in dungeons. Mr. Gbidstoiie (‘onjeetured the 
number of political prisoners in 1850 at about 20,000 ; ami the 
accuracy of his estimate is home oTit by, many weighty arguments 
in the “rDetailed Exposure,” The official apology liad, with 
charu 9 teristic mendacity, reduced the list to 2000 : but it was 
proved that the actual returns from single prisons in many 
instances outnumbensd the total amount assigned to entire 
provinces. I'he author of the Russegna,” after stating that 
many of the 2000 had since been released by Royal clemency, 
was not asliamcli to puljlish |ists of pardons containing a greater 
laimher of names than those whicji had previously been admitted 
irs*representing tlm prisoners. It is difficult to judge whether 
the number of sutfereis has been reduced or increased. Rut 
within the present year a cimular insstructed the police agents 
throughout the kingdom to arrest all persons who wore beards 
or unseemly hats, wlio were supposed to read newspapers with 
too much eagerness, and especially all who expressed sympathy 
with France and England in the w'ar with Russia. The flogging 
commission was instituted as an accessory to tlie'same policy of 
repression. The polife haVe authority to inflict blows on almost 
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all persons whom they choose to accuse or suspect oft any political 
unsoundness. Yet corporal j>imishinent before trial a» dis- 
tinctly illegal in Naples as in England or in the United vStates. 

Komonstran^e may fail to produce any immediate eflect ; hut ‘ 
it will at least ton^ to correct the judgment of the oppressed 
population, and perhaps to suspend their despair. The long- 
continued association of power and prosperity with crime tends 
to corrupt the Judgiiient ; and it is well to remind the people 
that Governments far more powerful than their own utterly dis- 
ap])rove of the existing tyranny. Pultlic opinion is in all com - 
mimities, to a great extent, composed of the worshij) of strength ; 
hut ill countries wheiv Ireedom has been rarely enjoyed, it contains 
scarc(*ly any other element. The Neapolitan police instinctively 
Mrrived at a just conclusion when they endcMivoured to conceal 
from their unliappy Hock the news that Sebastopol had fallen! 
While the title to a. house depends on its being kept by a strong 
man armed, the tidings that a stronger than ho is ap]>roachiiig, 
naturally produce an oxpt'ctatiori of change. Blustering pro- 
clamations, displays of troops and of cannon^ tlie Boyal affecta- 
tion of indifferenee or of triumph, will hut partially deceive tluj 
nation. The certainty will remain, that England and Eranco 
have expressed tluar displeasure ; and none hut the lowest rabble 
(!an suppose that, if the two Great l\)wers liavo paused, their 
hesitation is owing to fear. 'J'he voluntary forbearance of an 
irresistible adversary. furnishes no safe pretext for boasting. The 
disappointment proiKiccd by moderate and pju'tial measures may 
easily be excused ; hut hasty critics go too far when they pro- 
pound the doctrine that a threat ought always, if ineffectual, t^o ho 
followed by a hhuv. It is Bie want of power to strike, and not Ihe 
absence of will, ^YhieU renders menaces eontemptible. VThe dis- 
approbation which is exjjressed by coolness, or by suspending the 
ordinary forms of courtesy, has the advaiittigc) of deliberate iude- 
liniteness. It may he the final penalty of misconduct, but it 
may also imply a purpose of further oiuion ; in the meantime, 
the choice and the kuo^^Tedge of the future remains with the 
judge, and not with the offender. 

There may appear to be sufficienf grounds for censuring the 
Government, as deficient either in prudence or in vigoiu* ; but no 
liberal politician ought to concur in any hostile movement tvhicli 
is not suggested by genuine sympathy with the cause of Italy. 
Eor seven or eight years it has been asserted in all parts of 
Europe that.Loiff Valmerston prompted and then abaiidoned the 
national movement in I Sly. • The ‘charge, although far TVoni 
literally true, is founded, as we have already showm, on plausible 
grounds. The Eoreign Seor^tary sympathized to a certain extent 
wdth the eftcirts of the Sicilians, and he>cord;^ally approved of the 
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grant of a tV)ustitution to Naples. It is unknown whether his 
passiTc acquiescence in the sufesequent counter-revolutions was 
^ suggested by his own estimate of political expediency, or by the 
* scruples of colleagues far less adviuiced than hipiself ; but the 
charge of deserting the liberal party has seldom been brought 
forward by those who are supposed to have been betrayed and 
sacrificed. The complaints of English perfidy arc echoed to 
this day by the absolutist journals of Paris, and urged by the 
servile courtiers of V’‘ionUjfi. The King of Naples was, as it has 
been scon, so far from appreciating the services rendered to his 
cause, tliat, in the course of his political trials, some of his 
favourite witnesses were emjdoyed to implicate Sir William 
Temple, together witli bis Sardinian colleague at Naples, in one 
of the conspiracies invented by the police. Tlie patriots of 
Italy may have been disappointed or bftendod ; but on the whole 
they have been just and generous to England. They will 
scarcely approve of complaints that the recent inlcrferouce was 
ineflSeient, on the part of those who, in substance, maintain that 
the Government oi\glit not to have interfered at all. Friendly 
intentions are seldom rewarded with gralituile, unless they result 
in practical services ; but the failure to confer a benolit is cer- 
tainly no cause for resentment. The recal ot the Embassy 
ofiered a favourable contrast to Prince G(n*tsebakoff’s circular of 
last autumn. 

When it is assumed that an effort to check Nenpolitnn tyranny 
was justifiable ^in principle, the farther question arises wdicther 
the pn>«eedings of the English Govcniment were com])atible with 
prudence, and, as far as circumstances allowed, cflectivc. It 
must be remembered that the possibijities of useful interference 
lay wdtlicn a nan-ow range. The suggestions of the democratic 
exilef in general have no practical application to Lord Clarendon 
and his colleagues. When an orator recommends to a popular 
audience active co-operation ‘with levolution on the Continent, 
he tacitly implies an opinion that the nation must, in tlie first 
instance, regenerate itself by a revolution or sweeping readjust- 
ment of institutions at homo. It would be absurd to complain 
that Queen, Lords, and (hjmmd^s refrained from a crusade for 
tfce universal establishment of the social and democratic liepublic. 
A minister professing*' such a policy, if it is possible to imagine 
his existence, would fail to find a single supporter in either 
House of Parliament. A portion of the classes who govern the 
country might be better disposed to sympathi^;e with an insur- 
rection in favour of a consfttutioital government ; but there is at 
present no ostensibla party in Naples with whom a Liberal 
alliimce oould be formed, i^ubject races, as the Hungarians or 
the ihhabitEmts of I^mbf^dy, may be aided by foreignei’s to rise 
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against their alien rulers ; but domestic discontent can seldom 
be presumed as a ground for armed interference. ^ 

It may be said that, although the English Goveniment had 
neither the right nor the power to restore Neapolitan liberty, yet 
the protest against the existing cruelty and anarchy ought to 
have been more vigorously enforced. The answer will be, that 
without the consent of France it was impossible to effect any 
practical good, and that an independent coadjutor necessarily 
influenced the joint proceedings. Tli^ withdrawal of the ambas- 
sadors, ineftectual as it may have been at the time, w'as of itself 
a grave innovation on the political traditions of Europe. The 
right which has been assumed of indicating displeasure against 
gross misgovernment, involves the further right to redress the 
63vil, when intervention may bo thought expedient. The English 
Government might easily h.ive signified by the suspension of 
relations the disapprobation which lias boon frequently expressed; 
hut the lesson to the King of Naples \vas rendered far more 
serious and alarming by the participation of France in the de- 
monstration. Oonsiire on the part of a potentate who is neither 
scrupulous nor devoted to freedom, is in this case more impressive 
than the indignation which might be supposed to be prompted by 
love of liberty as well as by regard to humanity. 

King Ferdinand has, up to the present time, thougl‘.t pj'oper to 
treat tlie remonstrances of the Western Powers -with ostentatious 
contempt. The first re])l y of liis Cabinet resembled the scolding of a 
virago after conviction at the bar of the Old Bailey;. Ireland, com * 
monly supposed on the C'ontiiient to be governed bymartiaJ law, aiid 
India, oliscurely known by traditions handed down from the, days 
of '.Burke, furnished obvious grounds of recrimination against 
England. The Emperor of tlic Fj'onch was more awkwardly 
reminded that ho also had sugj}ressod a Constitution, and sen- 
tenced political opponents without trying them. On reflection, a 
tone somewhat more modest and courteous was adopted ; hut the 
representatives of the remonstrant Courts were allowed to depart 
without an audience ; and the Swiss regiments are day after day 
reviewed as a warning to foreign meddlers. The lesson which 
has been administered may, iievf^rtheless, he useful, if only because 
it may at any time be repeated in a more impressive form. 
Domestic tyranny is no longer conventioimlly exempt from super- 
vision ; and a distinct intimation has been given that no foreign 
accomplice will be allowed to avert its overthrow. 'J'he official 
catechism makes ^he Neapolitan pupil ask of liis'instructor in 
political turpitude, whether ‘"the Lfberals have not some reason 
to complain of the presence of Austrian troops, not content with 
their own dominions, but dictating the law in other Italian 
States ?” The teacher replies, that "" Biberajs and felons are right 
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iu complainiit^jf of the presence of x\ustrian troops, who are called 
in to down Liberals and felons/* The refined irony of the 
antliori/.ed doctrine will be blunted by the certainty that Austria 
'will not bepeiTKiitted to put down the next Taberal felony. The 
indigenous shim must contrive to maintain the throne wdii(di 
rests oh their activity and ingenuity; but they w*ill probably 
choose the same alternative with their brethren in the satire of 
Giusti, by bawling the loudest f«jr freedom and revolution ; and 
by demanding, and if necessary executing, the national sentence 
on their adored and absolute king. 

We may reject w'ith contempt the hackneyed complaint that 
English influence is impaired by the jealousy felt throughout the 
Continent of a nation wdiich sympathizes with fivedom and wdth 
liumanity. It is certain that the courtiers and diplomatists of 
tlie absolute monarchies habitually speak of England with Q^uerii- 
lous and impotent spite ; but material strength, accompanied by 
a steady resolution, will ahvays secure allies when they are 
wanted, and it is easy to dispense with flatterers. The Austrian 
Government, after fawming on the French Emperor in vain, wuis 
eager to accept of English co-operation in the matter of tlic 
Ecssarabian frontier. A formidable enemy and powerful IWend 
has no occasion to fear wanton quarrels. Even if llie despots of 
Europe remained ol)stinatcIy distrustful, tl)e present order <d' 
things is not eternal. Nine years ago, the majority of tlioir 
number were fugitives from their capitals, or w^ere engaged in 
1 nimble attempt^ to conciliate the good 'will cVf a dominant popu- 
lation. On some similar occasion it n)ny be found advantageous 
not tp have taken sliares in tlic joint-stock company of absolute 
rulers. A free and united Italy w’onjd bo the natural ally of 
Eiig]aud,*altbougli the Tuscan and Neapolitan courts may now 
denounce the hateful abode of heresy and of anarchy. 

A i^arliamentai 7 disavowal of the policy initiated by the 
Government is liappily not to be feared. Such u demonstration 
would almost reconcile the servile party throughout Europe to 
the country which is the object of its deepest antipathy ; but it 
w^ould close up ’the dungeons of Naples moro hopelessly than 
over, by counteracting the terroV which can alene operate in 
fa'Viour of leniency on the Koyal mind. If there lias been a w^ant of 
vigour and of consistemiy, the defect may safely be pointed out : 
but it w'ould be well to inquire whether ”1116 victims of oppression 
themselves express dissatisfaction. When the national influence 
is used for an" honest purpose and in a right direction, those who 
concur iU the general policy ‘ 6 f the ’movement ought not to thwart 
it in detail. A desire to go further is compatihleWith a feeling of 
satisfaction that a minister has gone"^ so far. To the honour of 
the country it. may bej. said^ that no liberal movement in foreign 
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ufiiiirs nver fails of suppoi’t. The roputation of Churning rosted 
mainly on his opposiliou to Holy Alliance ; and tlip long- 
continued popularity of Lord Palmerston is founded on the belief 
that, notwithstanding many errors, his poligy has, on the whole/ 
been hivourable to the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
His interference in the affairs of Naples was just in principle, 
nlthoiigh it has not liitherto been found clfeciive for its imme- 
diate purpose. 

The permanent regeneration of Italy must depend on itself, 
'flic first test of national competei?cy for independence will 
consist in the ability to conquer it, whenever circumstances 
permit a renewal of the abortive >var of 1818. In those disastrous 
(!ariipaigns, sufficient^ refutation was given to the stale and 
calumnious falsehood, that Italians cannot fight. At Goito, and 
ill muiiy other fields during their advance, at the moment whoii 
iladetzky, breaking* up from his strongliolds, penetrated their ex- 
tended line, and even on the fetal fiedd of Novara, the Piedmontese 
maintained their ancient fame for valour and for discipline, 
'file perfidy of Terdinand witlidrew the Neapolitan troops at the 
very moment when they were most required to cover tin? right 
wing of their northiH'n allies. The Austrian general could not 
have ventured to move against Charles Albert, if Pepe had suc- 
ceeded in taking his army across the Po before I)uran4o was 
surpiised at A^icenzn. The courage of the insurgents, and of the 
irregular levies, were not less co^piouous than that of the 
Sardinian army. The citizens of Jlilaii forced liadetzky to lead 
Jiis vet(*raus out of the capital ; the defence of IJresciu, in 1810, 
exlorted grudging admiration even from the enemy. Maiiin and 
Pepo kept, the Austrians outside tlie walls of A'enice long after 
all hope for lt.«ily had disilpjieared. '^fhe Sicilians were victorious 
ill the commencement of their revolution, and at its close they 
yieltled only after a bloody straggle. The exploits of Gift’ibahli 
and liis followers seem to belong to romance rather than to 
liistory. Under their gallant leader, the Lombard volunteers, 
many of them of gentle blood and of refined education, aided the 
citizens of Rome jn defending their antiquated walls against the 
French army, from which they diad wainly hoped for aid. When 
an armistice left a brcatliing-fime, (jaribaldi attacked the King 
of Naples, who w^is established in the stvpng position of Velle*tri, 
witli a force three times, outnumbering his assailant. Two or 
three days later, the royal commander congratulated lus army on 
their iinprecedentejilly rapid march homewards, througl^ the Pontine 
Alarshcs. The insurgent general hastened by the inland road in 
pursuit; hut he was unfortunately recalled to Romo by the 
French rupture of the anliistico. The Jjoapolitaii troops were 
probably disaficcted to the service ois> which they wore engaged. 
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Whenever Ituliau soldiers had an opportunity of meeting a 
foreigij they proved thepiselve*s fully capable of main- 

taining the national honour.* 

- The indispensable^and single condition of success is the exhi- 
bition of a faculty for acting in concert, combined with the 
administrative skill which is necessary for maintaining regular 
armies in the field. In the last war, the Sicilians, one of the 
most vigorous branches of the national stem, rendei’cd no assist- 
ance to the national cause, which, under favourable circumstances, 
they might have suj)porttd with »30,0()0 men. The Tuscans 
contributed only a few individual volunteers to ilio defence of 
Italy. The Provisional Government of Milan never sent 10,000 
regular troops into the field. Piedmont alone, with 80,000 men, 
did its duty by the common country. Tile Neapolitan army of 
e<j[ual force, was at the first neutral, and afterwards it was 
employed in the expedition against Pome. A change of govern- 
ment or of policy which should transfer this great and disciplined 
force to the side of the nation, would of itscU* go far to terminate 
the preponderance of Austria. The precedent of Piedmont shows 
that this object would he most effectually attained by avoiding, 
if possible^ a dynastic revolution, and the posvsiblo waste of 
strength involved in civil conflicts : hut the co-operation of the 
army of Naples, however it may he secured, is necessary to the 
success of the national struggle. JIaggers and war to tlio knife, 
are idle and somewhat mischievous figures of Italian rhetoric. 
Harmodius and Aristogeitoii did not even liberate Athens ; and 
the tyrants of Italy are better armed than ilie family of Pisis- 
tratus. The nation wants a I’liemistocles who can administer, 
und'ijoveru, and fight. The Austrian army is the one respectable 
institution of the Empire ; and until Italy has a regular army of 
its own, the existing servitude must continue. 

In tSie meantime, it is well to calculate the extent of foreign 
sympathy, though not to rely upon it too far. The good-will 
of England is secured beforehand, more certainly than at 
any previous period. The movements of 1848 were at first 
impcrfc<*tly understood in the midst of llje surprise which 
they occasioned. But the loal 'ground of the hesitation felt 
by English politicians consisted in the traditions of the previous 
generation. During th^ reign of Napoleon, the cause of indepen- 
dence was everywhere identified with old institutions.. The 
resolute opponents of the great conqueror were allied with Austria, 
and with the dethroned Bourbons, wljom their subjects regretted, 
both in Spain and in Naples. The long peace which, followed 
Imd diverted general attention from contiiiontal politics ; and the 
Year of Ec volutions lirsl opened on an anarchy of ojfinion. Many 
of the higher classes in England expressed an unseemly satisfac- 
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tion when Eadetzky triumphed at Novara ; hut Piedmont is now 
more favoured among us than, any other European State; tlie 
temporary popularity of Pius IX. ha§ long since evaporated ; and 
tlie tyrant of Naples is the object of universal detestation. 
Austrian sympathies may still be fashionable in oligtirchical 
circles, but they retain no hold on the nation or on Parliament. 

No prudent Italian patriot will calculate on assistance from 
.France: Daring the struggle of 1818,' the Piedmontese Minister 
in the Chamber at Turin answered an inquiry by the significant 
assurance, tliat Pranco would not interfere without being asked, 
and that Prance would not he asked to interfere. At once the 
Assembly rang with acclamations, which proved that the Legis- 
lature understood the caution of the Government. There was, in 
trutli, ample ground for refusing the alliance, which miglit pro- 
bably have been secured. ' Immediately after the Revolution 6f 
Pebruary, liainavtine, in an idle vaunt, told General Pope that 
PraiK^e was ready to support the inovf3Tnont in Central Italy with 
100,000 men ; hut, in the first official declaration of his policy, 
the I'oreigti Minister made a suspicious allusion to the propriety 
of rounding the frontiers tvliich had been reduced m 1815. In* 
his subsofiuent history of liis administration, Lamartine explains 
at greater length tlio policy which he may have had the profligacy 
to meditate when in office, as he has the audacity te» boast of it 
in a deliberate review of his career. It is fair, however, to state, 
that the so-called Histoiy of tin* Republic oJP 1818,*' is a string 
of bombastic statements, put together without the smallest regard 
to truth. Ijaniarrino the statesman, weak, showy, and well- 
meaning, was still somewhat better than tlic fantastic lie/o of 
Lamartine the autobiogi^aphcr. The following statement un- 
doubtedly contains a considerable admixture of truth. “The 
Republic,” says tli(3 ex-minister, ‘^foresaw” (prophetic Rqjublic!) 

that lire King c/f Sardinia must in Lombardy meet vrith trignal 
successes or signal reverses: in either case, Prance must find 
herself concerned to interfere. She therefore created and strength-, 
ened up to 62,000 men the anuy of the Alps, so as to be ready 
for action." Action, indeed, might be desirable ; but to humbler 
politroians it would appear that^* if it* were expedient to favour one 
of the belligerents, it could not be equally prudent to co-operate 
with the other. To the French Republic, it- seems to have been 
iudilferent on which side it interfered ; and, eventually, the 
Government was contented with the course, perhaps, originally 
contemplated-— •'ofjiot interfering at all. If the Xing of Pied- 
mont," proceeds the historian, ‘‘^drivfes the Austrians from Upper' 
Italy, and incorporates into liis,dominion*s the Milanese, Venice; 
Parma, Modena, perhaps even Tuscany, France cannot allow, or . 
cannot allow without misgiring, that a^Powfr of the second order, 
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at her very door, should suddenly alter into one of the first. The 
feontiftrs of this new .kingdom ofi Italy would almost touch the 
gates of Lyons. In the event of its making a fresh alliance with 
‘Aiistrljv, such a kingdom muvst entirely alter the condition of 
I ranee for defence. The Alps would be of double value in the 
hands of their guardian. Trance, in this case, ought to lay her 
liands on two pledges — Nice and Savoy." A more shameless 
pretext for an unprovoked war of conquest has never been put 
forward. Lest regenerated Italy should at some future time be 
hostile to France, the King of Piedmont is to be robbed of an 
Italian tenitory on the Mediterranean, and of the portion of the 
Alps which htis been for centuries known as the cradle of his 
race. ‘'On the other hand, Austria might prevail — anePwhat 
happens next ? I will show you, not by idle conjecture, but 
Horn the facts of the first four months of the Republican Govern- 
nient. This, then, will happen : the broken army of Piediiiout 
will reconstruct itself behind the lines of ours. All Italy, re- 
assured, will take arms on our right hand, feeling herself under 
the shadow of our protection. A'enioe will consolidate her ivsist- 
anec," &c. It is difiiciilt to carry historical impudence farther. 
Tlie broken army of Piedmont received no protection from France. 
Italy did not rise in arms ; and Venice consolidated her hopeless 
resistance without the aid of a single French soldier. “ J’lic 
result is — our legitimate influence" — yes — not Italian indepeti- 
deuce, but our l(jgitimatc influence — “ is nplield and increased 
over Piedmont, l^uscany, Home, and Naples. ‘ Political existence, 
constitutional and semi-national, is gained for JiOmhardy, as well 
as Vcjnice — the price of their blood as if that hlood was shed 
for ' a semi-national existence nnder ijic legitimate inttuouce of 
France. It is guaranteed by Frunco and England, the basis of 
Italian emancipation." 

As the Italian historian observes, M. de Lamartine will have 
the right anew to call Italy the land of dead men, if she shall 
go on trusting in the political wisdom and attachment of friends 
like them. The phrase, “La Terre des Morts," is best known 
by the answer which it called forth in Giustis noble poem, 
“ La Terra dci Morti." If Italy a tomb, it has. still more life 
iluiii many Jiomes of the living : — 

Ah ! che bel Campo panto 

iJi far invidia ai vivi” — 

There tpo much reason to fear that, Imperial, Royal, or 
Republican, every French Government will continue to seek 
legitimate influence ip Itdy by abstaining from offering any 
countenance to the cause of national Independence. Tlie schem'es 
of Lamartine, even if^ they- were subsequently devised, afford tlio 
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strongest proof of the inexpediency of depending on^a foreign 
alliance. After the fall of the first Republican Government, 
General Cavaignac proposed, through M. Basiido, his Minister, 
of Foreign Alfairs, that fiOrnbardy, which Austria would at that 
time have consented to cede to Charles Albert, should be inde- 
pendent, and that the Venetian territory should be made a Prin- 
cipality luuler an Austrian Archduke. 

If it should be possible for Naples to shake off the existing 
oppression without a political revolution, a happier generation 
may inherit, even from the present system, one or two valuable 
traditions. The knigdom of the Two Sicilies possesses the first 
condition of independence in a considerable national army. Of 
the lower clergy, especially in the Island of Sicily, a large 
number sympathize witli .the popular cause — a fact which i*s 
illustrated by tlie list of clerical prisoners who have participated in 
the recent persecutions. The king himself, although personally 
bigoted and superstitious, was till lately jealous of the encroach - 
munts of Rome on the sovereign prerogative, which in this 
instance coincides with the national indepemloncc. The sancti- 
monious malcontents of Piedmont constantly employ themselves 
in attempts to annoy their own Government by extravagant 
eulogies on tlio absolntc and orthodox King of Naples; but 
they have hitherto been constrained to allow that thc’ir hei’o has 
one defect — I’erdinand turned a deaf ear to the most afteetionate 
exhortations to subipit to the Holy See: but at last it seems that 
he is about to conclude a Concordat after the Austrian pattern. 
Beyond the Faro the King still claims Tiegantino rights, in 
virtue of an apocryphal privilege, supposed to have beeifoon- 
fciTcd in the middle ages on a Norman duke or king. Not 
many years since the Pope annually relieved the Kings of 
Naples from an imaginary excommunication, which they still 
continue to deserve. It is not impossible that the same im- 
pressive ceremony is still performed in private, that none of 
St. Peter s rights may by any possibility lapse. The rights, on 
the other hand, which kings have preserved under the guidance 
of a selfish instinct, in ay, ^perhaps, under a better Government, 
survive as the pVoporty of the nation. 
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The lAfe of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By Saniuel 
Smiles. London: Murray. 1857. 

•f 

W E cannot imagine a« more interesting series of subjects for 
biography than that which is afforded in the lives of the 
men who, during the last hundred yetu's, have distinguished 
themselves, more especially in Great Britain, as mechanical in- 
ventors and chiefs of nieohanical industry. During that time 
t^he world has not been more wanting than formerly in poets, 
philosophers, painters, statesmen, and generals, all worthy to have 
their lives recorded ; but if the muse of modern British biography 
is in quest of subjects that she can regard as p(^ciiliarly her own, 
let her turn her attention rather to that order of men, recently 
notable among us, of which Brindley, Watt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Heathcoat, and ihi) two Stephensons 
may be token as representatives. We consider it an excellent 
sign of a right direction of literature in this respect that here, 
within ten* years of the deaili of the elder Stephenson, wc 
should have so good a biography of him. J)r. Smiles has taken 
pains with his work; ho had the advantage of a tliorough pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject of railways ; and lie has 
produced a solid, pleasant, and useful book. We wish that we 
had ns satisfaCtoiy lives of Brindley, Arkwright, and the rest of 
them, as this is of the elder Stc'phensoBi. 

The pAiverb that Necessity is th.e motlmr of Invention,” may 
be mode all the less trite, and not the less true, by putting tlio 
emphasis on the second noun. ‘‘Necessity is the mother of In 
ventioii, but not the mother of Discovery,” w^cmld he an improved 
version of the proverb. Groat discoveries, indeed, such as the 
discovery of America by Columbus, the discovci7 of the law of 
gravitation by Newton, and, the* discovery of the laws of che- 
mical combination by Dalton and 'others, are com^ected by subtle 
affinities with the social needs and uses of the times at which 
they were made ; so that, in a certain sense, these discoveries 
were made because there was a contemporary necessity that they 
should be made, and because, though it fell to individual minds 
to make tHem, society at Iqrge wqs straining '‘towards them and 
was more or less consciously in want of them for immediate or 
rapidly approaching piftposes. In the case of important inven- 
tions, however, there is usqally a much closer connexion between 
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the efforts which lead to them and the wants of society, ilaiiy 
great inventions have actually Sprung out of the special * social 
inconveniences which they were calculated to remedy ; and 
hence very frequently, though not invariably, such inventions 
come from men who have been locally near to the inconvenience, 
nr, so to speak, in the very middle of it. This is not so obvious 
in the case of Watt, wlioso invention, however, being the in 
vention of n universal motive-power, was in its nature less con- 
nected with the necessities of any particular spot, and whose 
genius, moreover, was more tlic genius of gciieral and elaborate 
science. In Bnndley, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Healheoat tliore are belter examples of inventive genius stimu- 
lated to successful eifoi-t by definite social necessities breaking 
out at first locally. Speaking of cilbrts of the same kind of 
more recent date, Dr. Smiles says, It is ccrtiiinly a striking and 
remarkable fa<;t tliat nearly all that luis been done for tho im- 
provement of tli(3 sttMTii-ciigine has been ac(iomplishcd not by 
philosophers and scientific men, but by labourers, mechanics, and 
engine-men. It would appear as if this wer^3 one of the depait- 
juonts of practical science in which tho higher powers of the 
mind must bend to mechanhad instinct.'* The simple truth 
seems, however, to he that in all cases an invention is to be ex- 
pected, Mteris par from among those who have the necessity 
for it most frcvpiently and constantly thrust upon them, and that 
hence, while inventions of a certain class are to he expected from 
working men, olliers, for the very same r()ason,*are not to be ex- 
pected from them. Watt may, inde(?d, be spoken of as aw'orking 
man ; but it is significant tliat he, tluj inventor of the mosyt uni- 
v(s*sal of instruments, should have been by profession a general 
instrument-maker. ♦ 

Tlie connexion hctwecii an invention and the social ne^cessity 
for it is well seen in the case of the invention of the railway 
lo(.*omotive system by George Stephenson, liailways are now 
overywliere, and arc needed almost everywhere ; but tlip vi^sible 
necessity for them in their present form was at first singularly 
local. It arose ih Ijancashirg, and was there a consequence of 
tlie enormous •development of* tho cotton manufacture and its 
allied branches of industry which had been occasioned through- 
out the north of England by the succes^feive inventions of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, &c., followed and turned to greater account 
by those of Watt. About tho year 1821, the deficient means of 
inter- communicatton. I>etween Liverpool, as the botton-port of 
Great Britain, and Manchester as tlie centre of the cotton-manu- 
factures, had become felt by the mcrchante of the one town and 
tho manufacturers of tlie other as an intolerable inconvenience. 
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The state of nifairs then as between the two towns is thus de- 
scribet> by*Dr. Smiles : — * 

^ ‘‘ Day by day the necessity was becoming more urgent for some 
unproved mode of tr&sporting goods inland to the miuiufaeturiiig 
districts. The rapidity of increase in the trade, between Liverpool 
and Manchester especially, W'as something marvellous. In nine years, 
the quantity of raw cotton sent from the one town to the other, had 
increased by 50,000,000 pounds weight; and all other raw mate- 
rials had increased in proportion. Around Manchester, hamlets had 
expanded into towns, and tovfns had assumed the dimensions of cities, 
the inhabitants of which were for the most part dependent for their 
moans of subsistence upon the regularity of the supply of cotton 
from Liverpool. Up to this time the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal 
and the Irwell and Mersey navigation liad principally supplied the 
means of transpoi*t ; but the enormously increasing demands of the 
trade outstrij)ped their tardy efforts. Possessing a monopoly of the 
traffic, and having no rivals to fear, the canal managers were most 
dictatorial in the treatment of their customers. Perhaps, however, 
the canal companies did all that could be done under the eircuin- 
stanees, and had already fullj^ taxed the resources of the navigation. 
The immense mass of^goods to be conveyed had simply outgrown all 
their appliances of wharves, boats, and horses. Cotton lay at Liver- 
pool for weeks togetlier, \vaiting to ho removed ; and it occupied a 
longer time to transport the cargoes from Liverpool to Manchester 
than it had done to bring them across the Atlantic from the United 
States to England. C^irts and waggons were tried, hut these proved 
altogether insufficient. Sometimes manufaeturir^g operations had to 
be suspended alto^^ether: and during a frost, when the canals ■were 
frozen up, the communication was entirely stopped. The consequences 
■were <iften disastrous, alike to operatives, merchants, and manuJiic- 
turcio. The same difficulty was experienced in the conveyance of 
manufactured goods from Manchester to Liverpool for export, Mr. 
Hiiskisson, in the House of Commons, rcferi’ing to these ruinous delay^^ 
truly ohseived that ‘ cotton was detained a fortnight at Liyer])ool, 
while the Manchester manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
la])ours, and goods manufactured at Maiichesier for foreign markets 
could not be transmitted in time, in consequence of the tardy con- 
veyance.’ pp. 174, 175, 

Such was tlic inconvenience ; bqt what was to he the remedy ? 
\ tram-road ’ was the answer of all who gave any. Nor could 
any other answer be given. Common roads, canals, and tram- 
roads, were the only means of land ’eommimicatioii then in 
existence ; common roads had already in tlie preceding century 
given way heJvn’c Brindley and his canals ; ami *iiow that both 
together were insufficient, tliS experiment of a tram-road was tho 
only other possibility. * The tram-road itself had had a history, 
and had originated in local necessity, * It had first come into use 
in the English coal-di|trict& of the north, as a mqans of saving 
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draught between the pit-mouths and tlie river and sea stntidns 
where the coals were to be sBippeiJ. So far as is finoAm, the 
first tram-roads were laid down in 1002 bv a coal proprietor of 
Newcastle, named Beaumont, between his pits and the river 
Tyne, lliese first tram-roads were simjdy w’’ooden paths for the 
wiieels of the waggons to move on ; but gradual improvements 
were made as the use of them extended to other collieiios. To 
save tlie wood, plates of iron were sometimes nailed over the 
rails ; and at length, about the year 1^38, rails were constructed 
at various places entirely of cast iron. Iron rails themselves 
passed tlirough a series of improvements, one of the last of 
which — the use of stone props for supporting the ends and join- 
ings of die rails — was made in 1H()0 hy a Mr. Benjainiii 
Oulrani, of Little Eton, in Derbyshire. Hence the name of 
‘M)utram roads," corruptod almost immediately into ‘Hrain- 
roatls.” These tram-roads in their various forms had never as yet 
come into competition with canals, and were in fact often laid 
down in connexion with canals. But there was a dormant 
I'apahility of competition in them, which tluj shrewd mind of the 
gn^at ducal canal-owner for whom Brindh'y laboured had been 
the fii st to detect. “ Yes,” said the Duke of Jkidgewaier to Liord 
Kenyon, when congratulated on the issue of his canal-specula- 
tions, “ we sliall do well enough ; hut I don’t like these d il 

1 ram-roads: thongs miscliief in them.” What the Duke of 
lU’idgowater foresaw afar olf became gradually clear to many. 
The idea of a general system of tram-roads, oi> as they began to 
ho called, railways," pervading the country, superseding both 
canals and common roads as the main arteries of inland c»uvcy- 
ance. began to germinate in various minds ; and in none so power- 
fully as in that of poor Thomas Gray, the cornmereirA traveller 
of Nottingham, who after ruminating on the subject fov years, 
and boring everybody that he came near with it till people called 
him “cracked,” published in 1820 his “ Obsei’vations on a 
General Iron Kailway," prefixing a map of Great Britain almost 
as completely intersected with yet ideal railways as the map in 
Bradshaw now is 'with the real one^. The notion of tram-roads 
or railways was, .therefore, • epidemic at the time when the 
Liverpool merchants and the Manchester manufacturers were 
setting their heads together to solve the problem of enlarged 
intercommunication between the two towns. 

Jbit this was^not all, llailvTays, as then understood, involved, 
at least in the mote speculative minds, not merely what the word 
itself implies, but also certain ideas more or less vague as to the 
mode ofrtraetion on the r^iils. In reali^, however, the idea of 
locomotion by means of steam power was one of separate growth, 
and its connexion with tram-roads was. an after thought which 
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arofte naturally where there were tram-roads to suggest it. Watt 
himself liacf speculated ou the application of his grand invention 
t^. the puiTposes of loeomotion on land and water ; Symington 
and others who w*ore Jonocrned in solving the problem of steam 
navigation also took up the problem of loeomotion on land by 
steam; and Murdoch, Watt’s pupil, actually constructed in 1784 
a diminutive steam-locomotive, heated by a spirit-lamp, which 
ran off from him on a dark evening down a lane in Oornwall, 
where he was trying it, and w^as mistaken for the devil by the 

1) oor clergyman of tlie parish, who chanced to be returning home 
"^that way just as the licry little object was in its mid-career. But 

this invention, as well as the first locomotive contrivance of tlu‘ 
(Jornish engineer, Trevethick, in 1802, were for running on com- 
mon roads ; and the happier idea of using steaiu as a tractive 

2 ) ower on rails arose, as we have said, by a distinct exercise of 
a process fertile of useful results in all departments — the process 
of putting “ that” and “ that ’ together. The one “ that” in this 
case was the steam-engine, or the steam- liugine as a possible 
locomotive; the otlv^r “that” Avas the tram-roads. Catching 
tho suggestion from some public talk about tram-roads in the 
newspapers in the year 1804, Trevethick had in that year tried 
to realize it in bis second locomotive. The invention, though 
meritorious, \lid not answer; and from its failure and tho failure 
of other attempts, an idea liad begun to get abroad wdiich, though 
founded on a sheer delusion, impeded for a long time the progress 
of locomotive iiivantion. It became a fixed notion in the railway 
districts that, if an engine were heavily loaded, its smooth wlieels 
could *ot “ bite” on the equally smooth iron vails, hut would slip 
and turn round uselessly. Hevcral sutee([uent inventions were 
vitiated by this delusion. Thus, in 1811, ilr. Blenkinsop of 
Leeds took out a patent for a plan of a locorhotivo with toothed 
wlieels fitting into a toothed railway ; and among later inventions 
or proposals was one of a locomotive to “ go upon legs.” In 
shoil, at the time Avheu tho tram-road between Liverpool and 
Manchester began to be talked of, the problem of steam- 
locomotion on land w^as in /jucU a confused* state that, even 
supposing the tram-road to be reoolved up^n (and about that 
in itself there was much difficulty), the question of the tractive 
power to be employed Remained open. Should it be horses, as 
on most tram-roads ? This was the general opinion. Should it 
be a series of fixed steam-engines stationed along the line, and 
working tlix^gh its whole lepgth, or at least at points* to relieve 
the borsea.:?, This was the notion wliich some entertained. 
Should ii bea locomolive steam-engine or steam-horse ? This 
was a notion which but one or two men had grasped, and even 
they had to ask where •the efficient locomotive was to "come from, 
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mid to admit to tliemselves in the meantime that no locomotive 
yet invented could compete with hovse-power in economy. ^ 

And yet the problem had to all intents and purposes been 
already solved. At the time when the tram-road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester w«as first talked of, there was living at 
Killingworth, about seven miles north of Newcastle, in the 
oapa<dty of engine-wright at the colliery-works there, in receipt 
of 1 OOZ. a year, a man who had quietly in that remote spot, by 
repeated efforts, gone further than a7iy other man alive in the 
])racti(;al adaptation of steam-power to locomotion on railroads, 
and who only required to be brought in contact with the Liver- 
pool and Manchester difficulty to carry out what he had done to 
absoliito perfection. This was fjeorgo Steplienson, then exactly 
forty years of age, and kno^Yn in his neighhoiirhood as a soli|l, 
steady man, with the ordinary rough North umhrian speech, and 
a good Northumbrian brain, who had risen to his present employ- 
ment by industry and perseverance. 

The account which Dr. Smiles gives of the first foiiy years 
of the life of Stephenson is as intorestingi ns any pari of his 
hook. Ikini at the small colliery village oC Wylam, about eight 
miles from Newcastle, on the 9th of .Fune, 17?^ I, tlie hoy had 
njceivod an education the most unpromising possible, according 
to ordinary notions of education,” and yet, as it 'turned out, 
the very host for fitting liihi for his future work. He was one of 
six children ; his f|ithcv being ‘"Old Bob Stephenson,” fireman 
of the pumping-engino at the Wylam colliery, and a very honest 
ami popular man ; and his mother, Mabel, being a rale canny 
body” — botli genuine Northumbrians. Old Stephen son’s »wjiges 
twelve sliillings a Yfeek ; so the children got no schooling 
at all. ( loorge 3*an about the village and helped to* keep his 
younger brotht'rs and sisters off the Yvooden tram-road in front 
of his father’s door when the coal-waggons were passing. When 
ho was still a cliild, the family removed to Dewley Burn, where 
old Stephenson Avas appointed fireman at a new pit, at the same 
wages. Here George obtained his first post as cowboy to a 
wddow named Ainslie at twopouce s\ day. From this he rose to 
fourpence a daV at farm-w’orl^ and thence to sixpence a day us 
2 )icker” in the colliery. Once in the colliery, he rose ‘by 
degrees to be assistant §reman to his father at a shilling a day. 
At a new colliery to which his father removed, George still 
Yvorked as his assistant till ftie opening of new workings in the 
neighbourhood caused his prpraotiqui at the age of fifteen to be 
fireman on his own account — ^first at assistant fireman’s wages, 
but soon at twelve sliillings a week. Tlte first Saturday of his 
full wages he marched out of the foi;eman’s office exhibiting bis 
twelve shillings, and adding, “ I am now^i made man for life,” 
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I’rom tlie^post of fireman he rose, while still hut seventeen, to 
that ot ‘"pluginan/' thus passing *his father and receiving some- 
'yrhat higher wages. Dr, Smiles tlius describes the “plugmau’s** 
duties at a pit, anct young Stephenson's mode of performing 
them : — » 

‘‘ The duty of the plugmari was to watch the engine and to see that 
it kept well in work, and that the pumps were efficient in drawing the 
water. When the water level in the pit was lowered, and the suction 
became incomplete through the exposure of the suction holes, then his 
business was to proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug the tube 
so that the pump should draw: hence the designation of Plugniaii. 
If a stoppage in the engine took place through any defect in it wliicli 
he was incapable of remedying, then it was his duty to call in the aid 
of the chief engineer of the colliery to set the engine to rights, 

‘ “ But from the time when George Stephenson was appointed fireman, 
and more particularly afterwards as engineman, he devoted himself so 
assiduously and so successfully to the study of the engine and its 
gearinj^ — ^taking the iiiachine to pieces in his leisure hours for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and mastering its various parts, — that he very soon 
ac(piired a thorough practical knowledge of its construction and mode 
of working, and thus he very rarely needed to call to his aid tlie 
engineer of the colliery, llis engine became a sort of pet Aviih him, 
and he was never wearied of watching and inspecting it with devoted 
admiration.”^pp. 12, IM. 

Up to the age of eighteen there can be no doubt that the most 
efficient part of Stephenson's education consisted in this fascina- 
tion exercised oxafr him by tin' engine, and Hie habit\ial allontioii 
lie paid to every particular of its working and construction from 
the time he had one to manage. Apart from his passion for 
being a first-rate engineman, he was nok*d cliicfly for his love of 
bird-nesting, rabbit-breeding, and feats of strength, Ibit till bo 
was cigiiteen years of «ago lie could neither rend nor write. Wliat 
led liim to acquire these accomplishments was, in the first place, 
his passion for engines, lie was in the habit of modelling 
engines in clay; and it w'as because he beard of descriptions in 
books of other engines than those he bad seen that be determined 
to learn to read. By resolute ^ers(?verancc and the expenditure of 
threepence and fourpence a \veek fo«- a year ordw'o (hi such evening 
schools as there were in or near Newburu, he acquired as miieli 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as served his turn for the time. 
While thus raising himself out of the totally illiterate condition 
in which he had passed so iniicli of his life, liis unibition was still 
only* that oY a working map. Hp was anxious, above all, to 
rise from the position of a plugsmau or engineman to that of 
‘Mmikesman." The difference was, that the “brakesman" per- 
formed a higher kind of ^colliery labour, and received wages 
ranging from about Seventeen shillings to a pound a week. 
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With some difficulty, arising from the j(3alousy of the regular 
hrakosmcn, ho qualiiied liimself for this employment f ami after 
acting as brakesman at the colliery near Newburn, where ho had 
served a year or two as plugsmaii, lie romovOll in 1801 to another 
colliery at Black Callerton. 

From 1801 to 1812, or from his twentieth to liis thirty-first 
year, Stephenson’s position in life was that of a brakesman at 
various collieries near Newcastle — first at Black Callerton, from 
1801 to 1802; then at VVilliugton, from 1802 to 1801; and 
linally at Killingwortb, frojii 1801 till (allowing for a short resi- 
dence in Scotland in search of higher einph>yment) 1812. His 
regular wages during all this time may have averaged about a 
pound a week. Thrifty, sober, and ineajuible of being idle, he 
tl(‘visud moans, however, of eking out this scanty sum by extra 
work in the evenings. A*t Black Callerton he took to mending 
and making shoes for his fellow-workmen; and bis earnings in 
this way enabled him, about the time of liis removal to Willing- 
ton, to marry Canny Henderson, a farm-servant with whom be 
bad been in love for some time, and the soling of whose shoes, 
when by cliance tliat long-coveted honour foil to him, was the 
greatest ecstasy of his life. At Willingtoii — where his only son, 
Ivobert Stephenson, subsequently liis coadjutor and successor as 
an engineer, was born to liiin in 1808 — be continu«d to make 
slioes ill bis leisure hours ; varying the occupaliou with reading, 
arithmetic, and tlie quest of the perpetual motion. Here, llo^Yever, 
lie began to add to bis shoemaking the making of shoe-lasts, 
Avliicli paid as well, and the cleaning of clocks, wljich paid better. 
All the}so means of uiouey-making be coniiiined to priu^tise at 
Killingwortli. lie also cut the pitmens clothes, for their wives 
to make up ; and “ it is said,” says Dr. Smiles, that tw this da\ 
there are elotlies worn at Killingwortli wliieli have beei\ made 
after ‘ Cleordy Stoevie s cut.” The death of his wife shortly 
after their removal to Killingwortli broke the c;oiiifort of tlu^ 
little household; and Stephenson, leaving his boy at Killing- 
worth, migratT*d for a time to Scotland. The absence was but 
temporary ; with 28/. in his pocjket be returned to Killingwortli, 
and was again pdken on as br^^esmlm. From that time, one of 
his chief objects was*io save money for the (Hlucatiou of his svn. 
T\)r a wdiile Ibvlunc seemed to be agaiuTsl him. Ho was drawn 
for tlio militia, and laid t<Abuy himself off. liis father had been 
disabled from work, and had to bo supported. Despairing of 
adequate employnuiiit in England, he thoughi of Onjigrating to 
America. Step by step, however, his worth was found out — 
though only a brakesman, he liad masteiYjil, by long ribservatiou 
and study, the whole round of engineering contrivances in use 
in colliery-working; and opportunitil^s by one presented 
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themselves for turning this knowledge to account for the benefit 
of his» erTiployers. Various feat^? of his raeohanical ingenuity 
which brought him into notice at this time are recorded by Dr. 
Smiles, more particularly a contrivance for saving the tear and 
wear of the ropes by which the winding engine drew the coals 
out of the pit; and a cure of the pumping-engine at Killing- 
worth High Pit, after it had baffled the skill of all the local 
engine-wrights. For this last feat he received a gratuity of ten 
pounds, and it led to his being frequently employed as a practical 
mechanician. Stephenson’s skill as an engine-doctor,"’ saj-s 
his biographer, soon became noised abroad, and he was called- 
upon to prescribe remedies for all the old, wlicezy, and ineft’octive 
puinping-machines in the neighbourhood.” His earnings in this 
line of business added to his wages and his miscellaneous receipts 
from cluck-doctoring and the like, enabled him in the course of a 
few years to save lOOi. ; and his son fiobert, after having been 
at various smaller schools, was sent at the age of eleven to one 
of the best academies in Newcastle. Stephenson married a 
second time, while still a working man; but his chief (^are in 
life, next to his own engineering, seems to have been to train 
up his son to be as good an engineer as liimself, and, if possible, 
better. 

The yefir 1812 w-as an epoch in Htephensons life. The 
engine- wri gilt at Killingworth having been killed by an aecident, 
the noblemtm and gentlemen who were proprietors of the colliery 
acted on the reepmmendation of Mr. Dods, the head viewer, and 
appointed Btephehson to tlie vacant post at a salary of 100?, 
a yea?:, with the use of a horse. It wais during the nine years 
of his laborious industry in tliis liumble situation, at a remote 
collieiy, that Stephenson solved for himself the problem of rail- 
way Ipcomotion, and acquired that experience which, wdien he 
was called upon to exhibit it, proved him to he, in the railway 
department, the first engineer of the age. His mode of life 
during these nine years was most simple. His chief recreation 
■was on Saturday afternoons, when his son came o^er to Killing- 
worth from Newcastle, bringing with him scTenlifie books from 
the library of the Newcastle LiV^i'ary and Philosophical Insti- 
tution, to which his father bad entered him as a subscriber. 
From these readings, rin which father and son w^ere equally 
jbamers, Stephenson derived a more extensive acquaintance with 
mechanies and the history of mechanics than he had possessed 
when he.begah the quest of the perpetual motion. *^S6metbing even 
of genefll scientific and inlfellectital culture was the consequence 
of the^:studies, carried on for a series of years ; transl'orming 
Stepheiisoii both consciously and in social reputation from plain 
*^Geordie Steevie’" the Ifrakesman and cutter-out of pitmen’s 
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clothes, to ^‘Mr. Stephenson’* the colliery engineer. Through 
his whole life, however, as we gather from his biograjAy, ‘he was 
accustomed to refer to his son for any more subtle theoretical 
elucidation that he might want, as well as* for literary help on 
important occasions when he had to put his views on paper. It 
was as a practical mechanician, perfectly acquainted with every 
piece of machinery employed about coilieries, and ready with 
invention when anything went wrong, that he achieved his own 
successes. In the ordinary performance of his stated work as 
engine-wright at Killingworth, he fiad ample opportunity of 
justifying the choice of his employers. He introduced improve- 
ments in the underground labour of the pits, by substituting 
macliinery for animal labour to such an extent as to reduce the 
number of horses required in a pit from 100 to 16. An inven- 
tion of a ‘ still higher ord6r, which would ]>robably at once ha^fo 
made his merits known over Britain, hut for his having a com- 
petitor ill the field in a man already so di^^tinguished as Sir 
Humphry Havy, was that of the “ Oeordy’* Safety Lamp — a 
lamp identical with tlu‘ Davy’* in principle, though diderent in 
practical detail. A very interesting account of the tentative pro- 
cess by whicli Steplieiison arrived at his safety lamp, as also of 
the conii’oversy relative to priority of invention which ensued 
between Stephenson’s friends and the friends of Sia Humphry, 
is given by Dr. Smiles. Suffice it to say that, tboiigh at tlio 
time the fame of the Geord) ’ wms eclipsed by that of the Davy, 
and the unknown en^ne-wright of Killingvvoryi had no chance 
with the public against tlio brilliant poet-plnlosopher of the 
metropolis, and was even denounced most unhandsomely Ijy Sir 
Humphry and his trieuds as an impostor, the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Smiles proves not* only that the Gt^ordy" a better 
practi(*al snfoty-larnp than the Davy,” hut also that it was 
independently constructed and tried by its inventor (October 21, 
1810) before anything was publicly known of Sir Humphry’s 
experiments. Stephenson felt the injustice done him by the 
accusation of fraud in the matter of his *’ Geordy,’* but ho 
behaved manfully •and modestly in the affair — did not refuse the 
100 guineas whjch the coal-(»|jjners * 0 ! the north had voted him, 
when they voted 2000 guineas to his rival ; and waited his time 
when another invoutioii whicdi was them occupying him should 
give him an undisputed \title to larger rewards and a wider 
celebrity. This was the invention of the railway locomotive, or, 
as Stephenson 4n* his simpler style called it, "the^ “ Travelling 
Engine.** * \ * 

Eifteen , months before the inventioi^ of his “ Geordy,” 
Stephenson had made and fried his first locomotive.” It had 
been a subject of his thoughts' from* his ^rst appointment as 
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4^‘))gine-^vrig]lt at Killiiigworth ; and from that time he had been 
busily ac1]uiring an accurate knowledge of all that had been 
already done or attempted in the same direction. Books gave liim 
some of tlie iieceissa^y information ; but actual inspection of such 
locomotives or abortions of locomotives as came in his way gave 
him more. Mr. Blackett, the first northern colliery owner wlio 
took a practical interest in the subject of locomotives, had in 
ISll ordered one of I'revethick's make, witli a view to try it on 
that veiw tram-road at Wylam which passed tlie cottage where 
Stephenson had been bom. and the waggons of coals passing to 
and fro on which had been among tlie first sights of his cliild- 
hood. This engine was never used ; and a second which was 
ordered from the same engineer, flew into pieces w^hen first tried, 
without having moved an inch. Mr. J^lackett then set about 
liialdng a locomotive for liimself^ with the help of the Wyhiin 
engine-wright, with one wheel cogged to run in a rack-rail, 
'riiis engine did work, hut so slowly and clumsily that there was 
no economy in it, and at last it was given up as a ‘‘ perfect 
plague.'’ Nothing daiuitod, Mr. Blackett took out a patent for a 
means of remedying its defects ; but still it would not answer. 
This last engine Stephenson saw. He used to go over to Wylam 
as often as he could to watch it; and almost from his first sight 
of it he declared his conviction to the Wylam engine-wriglit that 
lie could make a better. ]t was the saino with one of Bleukin- 
sop’s engines, which he saw tried on a tramway b(jtween Kenton 
and Coxlodge CQllieries on the 2nd of September, 1818. This 
engine was a great improvement on any of Blackett’s, for it 
di'iigged sixteen coal-waggons loaded with seventy tons at the rate 
of three miles an hour. Htill Stephens, on declared lie could make 
a hetter 4 » Nothing hut money was wanting to his making tlio 
attempt, and as Lord Kavensworth, the principal of the Killiiig- 
worlli owners, had sufficient confidence in him, this obstacle was 
removed, (living his orders to John Thirlwall, the eu]]i(jry 
blacksmith, who was a good workman himself, though the men 
he laid to assist him were hut rough hands, Stephenson built his 
engine in ten months. 'Che wheels of this engine were all 
smooth; Stephenson liavinf^^ coi^yinced himselL by a simple ex- 
periment that the notion that smooth wheels would slip was a 
•delusion. In other respects the engine differed from any that had 
before been constructed. “ Tt was fir^t placed upon the Killing- 
worth Railway,” says Dr. Smiles, ‘"on the 25th of July, 1814, 
and its pow'bi’s were tried the same day. On An ascending gra- 
dient of 1 in 450, the engihe suefceedod in drawing after it eight 
loaded carriages of tliirty tons’ weight at about four miles an 
hour ; and for some time after it continued regularly at work. It 
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was indeed the most successful working engine that had yet been 
constructed/’ * % •• • 

But Stephenson was not satisfied. Blutcher^ as the new 
locomotive was called, had many defects ; aad, these having been 
carefully noted, Stephenson resolved to construct another engine, 
in which they should be avoided. In conjunction with another 
person who supplied the money, he took out a patent for a new 
locomotive in February, 1816, and in the same year the vsccond 
engine, called Puffing Billy, was at work on the Killingworth 
Eailway. Dr. Smiles, who describes its mechanical construction 
minutely, believes that it contained the germ of all that has since 
been effected, and may be regarded as the original typo of our 
present locomotives. In particular, it embodied a discovery 
wliich was peculiarly Stephenson’s, and without which the steam 
locomotive could never have been practically successful — to wit, 
the “ steam-blast,” or the escape of the waste-steam through the 
cliimney, so as not only to diminish the noise of the engine, about 
whicli so mucli was said, but also to augment its power by in- 
creasing the velocity of the smoke-draft, and so stimulating the 
combustion and the generation of the steam? 

Thus at the end of the year 1815 George Stephenson was far 
. ahead of every competitor in the field of locomotive invention. 
Ho knew that he had solved the problem. He knew it so tho- 
roughly tluit from that time he did not disguise his opinion that 
the steam-locomotive was destined to supersede every other trac- 
tive powe», and to come into universal use over^the world. This 
idea occupied him from 1815 to 1821 ; during all wliich time, 
however, he was content to point to his Pnjffing Billy dj^iily at 
w'ork in answer to any smile at his enthusiasm, and meanwhile, 
by patient observation and consideration of the subjeejb in all its 
bearings, to make up his mind on various points regarding which 
uncertainty still existed even among the few who believed in 
locomotives. He made up his mind, for example, partly by the 
experiment of strewing sand on the railway, partly by moi-o ela- 
borate calculations in which his son assisted him, that a steam- 
locomotive on common roads would never answer, and that, tor 
all practical purposes, the lo^mot^e and tram-roads were des- 
tined to be inseparatle. He used to call them “ man and w^fe/’ 
Another point on which he thus early rn^de up liis mind was the 
superiority of " flat gradients'’ — of keeping to the levels in laying 
out railways, even at the expense of apparently increased dis- 
tance. Finnlp^Basping these ideas, from which never al’tor- 
wards svrerved, he believed tlmt the tidoption of a general system 
of steam-locomotion oa railways was pnly a matter of time. 
Not that he had yet satisfied himself with his own inven- 
[Yol. LXVm. No. CXXXIII.>-New SiikiEs, ^ol. XIL No. I. Q 
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lions. Puffing Billy, though it did very well, was not so very 
much clieafier in use, as comparedAvith horse-power, as to induce 
other colliery proprietors to follow tlie example that had been set 
alb Killingworth. TMs was partly owing to shoHcomings in the 
engine itself, partly to the imperfections of the tram-road. 
Stephenson worked incessantly to remedy the defects on both 
sides. Every month, as experience suggested some slight prac- 
tical improvement on the engine, the improvement was either 
made or noted. 13ut it wa^ evident to Stephenson that quite as 
much had to be done with the tram-roads as with the engines, if 
steam-locomotion was to be generally adopted. The tram-roads 
then in use, which did very well for horse-traction, would never 
answer, he saw, if locomotives w’ere to be used upon them. 
Accordingly, he turned his attention to the means of improving 
the railw^ays, so as to fit them for the new purpose. The various 
improvements which he devised, both in the form of the rails and 
in the mode of their junction, so as to keep the road continuous 
and level, arc described by Dr. Smiles, as wxll as his successive 
modifications of thejengiiie. Suffice it to say that by the end of 
1810 a patent embodying Stephenson’s improvements both in the 
locomotive and in railways bad been taken out in the names of 
Stephenson and Mr. Losh, a Newcastle engineer, and that steam- 
locomotives 'were travelling on the Killingw^orth Railw^ay drawing 
heavy weights at five or six miles an hour, at an expense wliich 
entirely settled the question of their comparative economy. Five 
or six miles an hour Avas a sufficient rale for colliery puiyoses ; 
hut Stephenson had already ten or twelve or fifleen miles in his 
head, a rate easily attainable, if necessary. It w^as a point of 
caution at tlie time, however, not to alarm people by holding out 
the prospect of such high speed. 

Here, therefore, about the year 1820, Avhen the talk about 
tram-roads or railways w’^as universal over England, some hold 
men advocating them Avhilc others laughed, but even the advo- 
cates of them being yet all at sea as to tlie means of traction to 
be employed, there Avas actually one spot in England where the 
solution of the ju’oblem had beeij accomplished, and where the 
, man Avho had solved the pro*blem«fllght he, seen and consulted. 
It took some time, however, to bring the man and the work that 
waited for him into cofinexion. The Killingworth locomotive 
was seen by few Avho Avere likely to spPead its praises, and even 
the local newspapers passed it by unnoticed. Its merits, how- 
ever, and of the tram-road on Avhich it ra!ii,*bame gradually 
to be kni^n among the neighbouring coal-owners; and in 1810, 
the Hettoa Coal Company, having re^olfed to lay down a new 
railway about eight miles long between their mine and the 
banks of the Wear, applied to the engine-wright of the Killing- 
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worth Colliery to give them his services. His employers having 
granted him the necessary peilnission, Stephenson superintended 
the new railway. The nature of the ground and the unwilling- 
ness of the Company to uiideiiiake expensive levellings, obliged 
tlie adoption of heavier gradients than suited the locomotive ; and 
hence Stephenson advised the working of much of the railway by 
stationary engines and inclines — leaving but a part of the work 
of tlie line to be done by locomotives. Still, when, on the 18th 
of November, 1822, the line was opened with five of Stephenson s 
locomotives running on it dragging sixty-four tons each at four 
miles an hour, it was evident that locomotives had gained a stage. 
Prior to that date, however, Stephenson was in communication 
with otliers who were beginning to appreciate his invention. Mr. 
William James, a man whoso whole life had been spent inprojegts, 
and wlio w^as at this time one of the most active promoters of the 
intended railway he tween Liverpool and Mniichestcr, had heard 
<.>f Steplionsoii s locomotives, and went over to Killingworth, about 
the middle of 1821, to see them at wwk. Stephenson was not 
there at the time ; hut Mr. James saw the .engine, and was from 
that momoiit couviiKu?d ‘‘ that it would effect a revolution in 
society.” To s(^cure the recommendations and the services of so 
active a man, who had various railways in project besides the 
iiiverpool and Manchester one, Stephenson and Losh assigned to 
liim a fourth ot* tlie profits that might arise to them from the 
adoption of their patent engine on railways south of Hull and 
Liverpoed. Notliing came of the c?d3rtions Mr. James, how- 
ever; and as the ditliculties connected with the mere preliminary 
survey of the projoctod lino between Iiiverpool and Mai^hester 
were enough to occupy tiie projectors, without any discussion of 
a point so far in advance as the nature of the tractive power to 
be employed on the railway, sliould it ever exist, it is probable 
that the capabilities of the locomotive >vould Iiave remained 
much longer unknown, but for the introduction of Stephenson, 
in the emd of 1821, to Mr. Edward Pease, the projector of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. The Act of Parliament for 
this railway, for Iho convejijjuime o{ coal from tlic pits near Dar- 
lington, had been obtained Tht April, 1821, without the slightest 
idea on the part of* Mr. Pease or others that it would he *any 
other than a horse-railway, 'which would he ‘^nearly as good 
as a canal.” But Stephenson changed his ideas on this subject. 
Mr. Pease, beyjig empowered to consult him in tlje name of the 
Company, was somewhat staggered ^t first by his bold asseriions 
as to what could be done by locomotives. But he saw Stephen- 
son’s worth ; and, at length,* a visit to Killingworth and a ride on 
the engine there made him a convgrt. In 1823, the company 
obtained a second Act of Parliament for their line, with a special 
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clause emivoworing them to use locomotives ; and George Ste- 
phenson was appointed their engifieer, at a salary of 8001. per 
annum. His son Bohfrt, then recently returned from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was now of age to begin life on his own 
account. For some time he remained with liis father ; but in 
1824 he went out to South America in the quality of an engineer, 
and he did not return till 1827. 

During the time of Mr. Eohert Stephenson’s absence in South 
America, far more was done than he could have aniicipalcJ. 
The Stockton and Darlington lino was surveyed and made; it 
was opened for traffic on the 27th of September, 1825, and on 
that day the first goods and passengers train in the world was 
driven by George Stephenson. The line was successful beyond 
anticipation; passengers’ traffic, wdiich -had hardly been at first 
dreamt of, swelling the profits greatly. Tlicre being now some 
demand for locomotives, Stephenson, in partnership with Mr. 
Pease and another member of the Society of Friends, set up a 
locomotive manufactory at Newcastle, where he trusted to pro- 
duce better engines Gnin, with his rougher means, he had been 
able yet to construct. Still, the final success of locomotives 
seemed problematical; and it ^^as not on the Stockton and 
Darlington line, but on the Liverpool and Manchoster, that tlu^ 
question was' to be finally detennined. 

The histoiy of the Jiverpool and Manchester Railway divides 
itself intiO two parts : first, the battle of the jnpjeclors of the rail- 
Avay against the 02 fi)osition of the landed ^proprietors and farmers 
between the two towns, and against the public* and parliament ; 
and, sdt^ondly, the battle among the ^promoters of the railway as 
to the tractive power to be employed. The narrative of the first 
battle is one of the most extraordinary passages of our social 
history.* How dukes, and lords, and gentlemen set themselves 
ill array against this horrid iron road, with its. trains of waggons 
— and ])crlmps its snorting and oily engines — tliat was to jinss 
through their properties; how the survey had to be executed 
almost by stealth, and against peril from pitchforks, farmers’ 
dogs, and actions for trespusi^; how scheme had to run the 
gauntlet of parliamentary committfxjs, who «ross-'cxarniued wit- 
iiess*es or heard them crqss- examined by the first lawyers of the 
day ; how poor Stephenson, in particulai’ who hud been appointed 
to make a fresh survey of the line in 1825, and who was by this 
time identifiech with locomotives, was badgered Jjy the lawyers 
and called everything short qf a kpave because he thought he 
could lay a railway across Chat Moss, and could not but admit, 
on being questioned, thrft he believed hm or twelve miles an hour 
a practicable speed, if loco^notives were used ; how, in the end, 
when at an expense of 27,000?. the Act of Parliament was 
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obtjiinod early in 1820, and Mr: Steplionson appointed principal 
engineer to tlie (Joinpaiiy at a salary of lOOOZ. a year, tjie opposiiig 
landlords resorted to a new *mode of opposition, by demanding 
exorbitant compensation for the right of ; — all this is as inte- 

resting a bit of British social history as one could wish to read, 
and is well told by Stephenson’s biographer. He narrates also 
equally well the battle which Stephenson had to fight for his 
locomotive before he could convince the Company that it would 
pay better tlian fixed engines, horses, or any otlier tractive power 
whatever. The battle had begun frbrn the time of Stephenson s 
connexion witli the railway ; it went on while the line was being 
made, and the diliiculties encountered in making it w’ere dis- 
couraging the promoters ; and it was not ended when Mr. Robert 
Stephenson returned from America. At the time of his return, 
many eminent engineers luid reported so unfavourably of the 
locomotive system, as comparicd with ihe system of stationary 
engines, that his pen had to bo called into use to defend his 
father’s ideas. At length, infiueucod by tlie arguments on that 
side, and by the experience of Mr. Htepheiisori’s trustworthiness, 
the directors took their memorable resolutk)n to otfer a prize of 
hOOZ. for such a locomotive as they'tlio light would answer, if it 
could be constructed. 

“ The conditions were tlies( 3 : — * 

“ 1. 'file engiuo must eficctually consume its own smoko. 

2. The engine, if of six tons’ weight, must be able to draw after it, 
day by day, twenty tons’ weight (including the tender and water-tank) 
at te?i Qiiilfn an lioiir, with a pressure of steam on tfie boiler not exceed- 
ing fifty ])ounds to the square inch. 

8. The boiler must have two .safety valves, neither of wJii^h-must 
be fastened down, and oiJC of them be coinpletely out of The control 
of the engine man. • 

4. The engine and boiler must be supported on springs, and rest 
on six wheels, the height of the whole not exceeding fifteen feet to the 
top of the chimney.. 

5. The engine, with water, must not weigh more than six tons, 

but ail engine of less weight would be preferred on its drawing a pro- 
poiTionate load behind it: if of only four and a half tons, then it 
miglit be put on only four wro^S. ^l^he Company to be at liberty to 
test the boiler, &c., by a pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds to 
the square inch. ^ , * 

0. A mercurial gauge ^niist be aflixed to the maclune, showing the 
steam pnjssure above forty-five pounds per square inch. 

‘*7. The engipe must be delivered complete and ready for trial at 
the Liverpool end bf the railway, not later than the* 1 St of October, 
1829. ^ • 

“8. The price of theengiiij) must not exceed 5oOZ.” — pp. 277, 278. 

On the bill of October, i82ib the tgreal^ match came off. Out 
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of four engines entered for the prize, two were withdrawn as not 
fulfilling the conditions; a thirds, broke down on trial; and 
Stephenson’s Rocket alone stood every test. Its performance 
is thus described by lir. Smiles : — 

“ It was quite characteristic of Mr. Stephenson, and of his business- 
like qualities, that, although his engine did not stand, first on the list 
for trial, it was the fii’st that was ready, and it immediately entered 
upon the contest. Tlic engine was taken to the extremity of the 
stage, the fire-box was filled wjjbh coke, the fire lighted, and the steam 
raised until it lifted the safety-valve, loaded to a pressure of fifty 
pounds to the square inch. This proceeding occupied fifty-seven 
minutes. The engine then started on its journey, dragging after it 
about thirteen tons’ weight in waggons, and made the first ten trips 
backwards and forwards along the two miles of road, running the 
thirty-five miles, including stoppages, iir an hour and forty-eight 
minutes. The second ten trips were in like manner performed in two 
hours and three minutes. The maximum velocity .attained by the 
Rocket during the trial trip, was twenty-nine miles an hour, or about 
three times the speed that one of the judges of the competition 
had declared to be thg limit of possibility. The average speed at 
which the whole of the journeys were performed Avas fifteen miles an 
hour, or five miles beyond the rate specified in the conditions published 
by the Company. The entire performance excited the greatest asto- 
nishment amocigst the assembled spectators; the directors felt con- 
fident that their enteiprise was now on the eve of success, and George 
Stephenson rejoiced to think, that, in spite of all false prophets and 
iiclde counsellers, his locomotive system was now safe. When the 
Rocket having performed all the conditions of the contest, arrived 
at the platform at tlie close of its day’s successful run, Mr. Isaac 
Croppei<^one of the directors favourable to the fixed engine system — 
lift<^ up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Now is George Stephenson at last 
delivered.’ ”* — pp. 285, 28G. 

The Rocket was, of course, the best engine that Stephenson 
had then constructed. It embodied all the improvements which 
he had been led to make, one by one, in the course of liis fifteen 
years of previous experience. The only essential or structural 
innovation which it exhibited, however, as compared with the 
engines which had been running at ’j^^llingworth as^arly as 1810, 
consisted in the adoption of “the multitubular boiler.'* The 
“ steam- blast” and the “ multituhular boiler” may he described, 
indeed, as the two grand inventions of Stephenson's life, and as 
forming^/the very soul of the locomotive. “ From the date of 
runnin^fbl^ Rocket on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway,” 
says Robert Stephenson, ^ the locomotive engine has received 
many minor improveme^its in detail, and especially in accuracy 
of workmanship ; but in no essential particular docs the existing 
locomotive differ from t^hat>hich obtained the prize at the cele- 
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bratod competition at Hainliill.*' In otlicr words, from the Btli of 
October, 1823, safe travelling^at the rate of twenty oy thirty, or, 
if* necessary, fifty or sixty miles an hour, was possible to the 
human race. p 

George Stephenson* was forty-eight years of age when he 
accomplished this feat. He lived to the age of sixty-seven, 
dying on tlie 12th of August, 1818. During these nineteen 
years he saw the development of the railway system in Enghmd 
and throughout the world, with all its strange results. He 
himself^ in conjunction with his son, laid down most of the great 
new lines in .Britain, or was consulted respecting them. His 
biographer describes well his conduct during these last nineteen 
years of his life, when both his fame and his fortune were made : 
his simple manners ; his interest in popular education ; his 
skill in managing tlie navvies his relations to the fast 
schoor* of engineers, in the midst of whom ho adhered per- 
tinaciously, and, as it has proved, correctly, to his ideas of the 
inseparability of the locomotive from the rail, the superiority 
of flat gradients, and the sufficiency of the narrow gauge ; and his 
relations also to the railway speculators in* that time of mania 
when tlie dukes and landlords who had opposed railways were 
scrambling for shares in them, and the Father of liailways had 
to check tlieir impetuosity, and rather discourage lines than 
advise them. The iutertjst of this portion of the biography is 
scarcely inferior to the interest of tliat portion of which we have 
given an account. • Here is a passage well worth attention : — 

I'he mode of executing railway works first adopted by Mr. Ste- 
phenson on the Stockton and Darlington llailway, and afterwaads con- 
tinued by himself and his aon on the other lines with which they were 
connected, was this : — 3'he railway was divided into lengths of from 
ten to twenty miles, and an assistant engineer, usually an experienced 
man, on whom reliance could be placed, was appointed to the charge 
of each length. Under these were sub-engineers, generally yoimg 
gentlemen who were Mr. Stephenson’s apprentices or pupils, gathering 
valuable experience in his engineering school. Under them again wore 
inspectors, generally of tunnelling and masonry; these were, in most 
cases, experienced workmen. contracts were let, in the lengths 

above mentioned, to the best comractors that could be found, according 
to a schedule of prices, — the materials requisite to form the road? in- 
cluding girder bridges, &c., being provided by the Company. The 
detailed plans of the workS were prepared after consultation with the 
assistant engineer, under whose immediate superintendence they were 
to he executed. levels were taken and the woriss^ set out by the 
sub-engineers ; the greatest pairfs bein^ taken to secure accuracy. The 
centres of bridges, and the moulds of difficult^masonry, were struck out 
or tested by them and the iifspectors. It was not considered correct, 
under this system, for the engineers to be oiyntimate terms with the 
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contractors. They held an entirely independent position, and were 
froo to, rej*3ct and condemn inferior materials or bad workmanship j 
which they did not hesitate to do*for their own credit’s sake. In 
short, the most vigilapt superintendence was maintained, and a high 
stamlard of perfection, both in design and execution, was aimed at. 
And the results were perceptible in the excellent character of the 
work executed under this system. 

“ The other mode of forming railways became more general after 
the mania ; and under that system the ingenuity of the navvy had 
ftill play. The line was let pi much lai’ger contracts ; sometimes one 
of the leviathans undertook to construct an entire line of a hundred 
miles in length or more. The projecting engineer, in such cases, re- 
tained in liis own hands a greater share of nominal responsibility ; he 
hiniself, however, as well as the resident engineer, being free to engage 
in other undertakings. The assistant engineers were genemlly young 
and inexperienced men of inferior standing. The contractor was left 
more to himself, both as respected the quality of the materials and the 
workmanship. The navvy’s great object was to execute the work so 
that it should pass muster, and be well paid for. The contractor, in 
such cases, was generally a large capitalist — a man looked up to even 
by the chief engineer^ himself. What probability was there, then, of 
one of his small sub-engineers venturing to reject the work of so great 
a man ? The consequence was, that a great deal of slop-work was 
executed, the results of which, to some extent, have already appeared 
in the falling in of tunnels, and the premature decay and failure of 
viaducts and bridges.” 

Instead of following Dr. Smiles farther,^ however, into his 
history of railways, from 1829 to 1848, as interwoven with 
the latter part of the career of G-eorgo Bteplienson, and the 
beginning of the career of his son, let us extract a passage 
from the Preface of the book, in which Dr. Smiles gives a 
succinct account of the present state of railways tliroughout the 
world ;-r- 

“ Within a period of about thirty years, railways have been 
adopted as the chief means of internal communication in all civilized 
countries. The expenditure involved in their construction has been of 
an extraordinary character. In Great Britain alone, at the end of the 
year 1855, not less than 297,58g,284i?. been raised and expended 
in the construction of 8297 miles of "fail way, which wore then open 
for public traffic. 

This great work has ‘been accomplished under the eyes of the 
generation still living; and the vast fundi^ required for the purpose 
have been ;fioluntarily raised by private individuals, without the aid of 
a pennjfvfrdhtothe piibUc purse. • 

“ The system of British railways, whether considered in point of 
utility, or in respect of the gigantic character and extent of the works 
involved in their construction, must he iVgarded * as the most magni- 
J^nt public enterprise yet accomplished in tliis country, — far surpass- 
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ing all that lias been achieved by any government, or by the combined 
cflurts of society in any former age. * 

“ But railways have proved of ^qual importance to other countries, 
and been adopted by them to a large extent. In the United States, 
there are at present not less than 26,000 miles in active operation ; 
and when the Orand Trunk system of Canada has been completed, 
that fine colony will possess railway communications 1500 miles in 
extent. 

Kailways have also been extensively adopted throughout Europe, 
—above 10,000 miles being already at work in the western continental 
countries, whilst large projects are in contemplation for Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey, Railwa;/ s for India and Australia are the themes of daily 
comment ; and, before many years have elapsed, London will probably 
be connected by an iron band of railroads with Calcutta, the capital of 
our Eastern Empire. 

The important uses of railways need not here be discussed. As 
constituting a great means of social iuter-coinmunication, they are felt 
to enter into almost all the relations between man and man. Trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, po.stal communication, have alike been bene- 
ficially influenced by this extraordinary invention. 

The following facts, as respects railway communication in Great 
.Britain, must be regarded as eminently significant : — The number of 
passengers conveyed by railway, in 1S55, amounted to not less than 
118,505,135 ; and of these, more than one-half‘ travelled by third-class 
trains, at an averiigc cost of eight-tenths of a penny per mile, the 
average fare for all classes of passengers not exceeding one penny 
farthing per mile. I'he safety with which this immense traffic was 
eonductecl is not the Jeast remarkable feature of the system ; for it 
appears, from Captain Gjilton’s Report to the Boarc? of Trade, that the 
proportion of accidents to passengers, from causes beyond their own 
control, was only 1 person killed to 11,859,513 conveyed.* *Thoso 
who dchirc statistical evidence as to the extent to which railways are 
employed for tlie conveyance of manufactures, minerals, and agricultural 
produce, will find abundant proofs in the same r-eport. 

“In Canada and the United States, the railway is of greater value 
even than in PJnglaud ; it is there regarded as the pioneer of coloniza- 
tion, and as instrumental in opening up new and fertile territories of 
vast extent — the food-grounds of future nations. 

“ What may be .the eventual results of the general adoption of 
railways in the civilized couiiwipsp of Europe, remains to be seen ; but 
it is probable that, by* abridging’ distance, bringing nations into closer 
communication, and enabling them more freely to exchange the pro- 
ducts of their industry, they may tend to ^abate national antipathies 
and bind together more cloSely the great families of mankind. 

“ Disastrous though railway enterprizes and speculations have proved 
to many conccruSd in them, and mixed up though theyliiJve been with 
much fraud and folly, the debt vfhich the public at large owe to rail- 
; — ^ 1 - 

* Captain (Jalton's Report t5 the Committee of Council for Trade, &c.. 
May 27th, 1856. -t 
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ways cannot })e disputed ; and, after all temporary faults and blots 
have b/^on^-admitted and disposed qf, they must nevertheless, be reco- 
gnised as the most magnificent system of public inter-communication 
that has yet been givpn to the world.” — Preface, pp. iii.-vi. 

It is the sign, wo repeat, of a right direction in our literatup 
when the man to whom, more than to any other, this splendid 
railway system is owing, is made the subject of a good bio- 
graphy. The work cannot fail to be both popular and useful. 
Bead extensively, as we doubt not it will be, by young working 
men, the great lesson which it will inculcate among them will be 
that which Stephenson himself used to inculcate whenevei* in 
later life he addressed a mechanics’ institution or a public meeting 
for educational purposes — the power of Perseverance. ‘‘ Perse- 
verance” was Stephenson’s characteristic Avord; he was never 
tired of using it. Wo now can see that a good original Noi*tli- 
umbrian brain to persevere with was necessary to the results 
which he achieved ; but that docs not lessen the validity of his 
advice. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A ristotle, in Iils shrewd way of dispersintj mystification — of 
wiping off with the breath of commoii^sense the gathering clouds 
from the face of his investigations, — said, in reference to an application 
of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas to an incpiiry concerning the Good, 
‘‘ Whaticould be the possible use of a knowledge of the Absolute?’* 
And the same question may be repeated with respect to a great deal of 
modern controversy. What could be the possible use, speculative or 
practical, of an Intuition of •the Unconditioned ? Speculatively, an, 
intuition of the Unconditioned could never lead to a knowledge of the 
conditioned, much less to a practical dealing with the conditioned. In 
tlie face of many words which have been spent in such discussions, let 
it be permitted us to say, that an intuition of the unconditioned is not 
possible, — or, if not impossible, not ever attained,— -or, if ever attained, 
not communicable from man to man. It is possible, subjectively, to 
think away some conditions of existence — not, indeed, by thought, to 
deprive an object, as to itself, either of relations in which it really 
exists, or of appearances which to others flow from it, — ^bui by an act 
of our will, of our own attention, to think of it without reference to 
time or to place, or to causation, or to coexistence ; and to shut our 
eyes, as it were, to some of the appearances which it presents to us. 
This is a withholding or a directing of thought, not d penetrating into 
being. Human knowledge grows by the perception of differences, and 
by the observation of multiplied relations. On the other haiid, as 
differences and varied relations are unattended to, the mind becomes a 
blank, for it reflects a blank ; multiform existence is replaced to the 
apprehension by vague being, and even consciousness ultimately dis- 
appears. If to other intelligences Existence does not present the same 
appearances as to us — if to any others the universe reveals itself, not 
under conditions of succession or of parts, and if the notions of causa- 
tion and of sequence disappear, — wc cannot bring our own reason 
habitually into that •state ; and if we could, or so lar as we could, we 
should unhum ani: 5 e it, disarm Tt of its powers, unfit it for guiding ns 
to that which is true aftd expedient to om\selvos. And as humanity is 
an aggregate of individuals effectually related Jbo each other by cxistiAg 
under laws mutually known^and uniformly prevailing, it would shock 
all harmony of the universe if here and there, now and then, individuals 
could rise to a lifQ^supersensuous, or to a knowledge immediate, in the 
midst of fellow-beings, with whom they seem to,be related by the com- 
mon conditions of sense and inference, ^^h6 impossibility of any one 
dwelling as a man among men^if he were noUsubject to the common 
material laws, has been inimitably shown in the well known Peter 
Schlemil,” and the “Invisible Man.” In^* Fr.mz Carvel,” one of the 
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tales coni])nscd in “ The Motaphysiciiins,”^ is illustrated with like 
humour,, the unsuitableiiess of one whose “insight” beholds tlie eternal 
!NOW, without distinction of pjistJ present, and future, for association 
with humbler nioi*tals who dwell in a world of time. This tale is .dis- 
tinguished by many traits of shrewdness and of humour ; its com- 
panion is grave and sad, with a catastrophe tragic — even hideous. The 
purpose oi' the latter is to show, in an interesting story, that the nature 
of man is only perfect when all the constituents of it are in due pro- 
portion ; that the mere exaltation of the intellectual power might be 
supposed to consist with a deadening of the moral regulative faculty ; 
and the being most hopeless as io his own destiny, and most formidable 
to those about him, would be a human animal, in whom the intellect 
should be sharpened, and the “soul” lost, like Harold lfr«udling, 
“ with only intellect and appetites, with just so much imagination as 
appetite retains in its service;” knowing wliat is right and wrong, 
,aiKl so far as the a])petites do not interfere, carrying knowledge into 
act. The dramatic delineations in this story are very sharp and highly 
impressive. Some of the philosophical views embodied in it may be 
judged of from the following extracts : — 

“ His views concerning almost all that passes binder the name of metaphysics, 
transcendentalism, or speculatice philosophy, led him to place it, as Milton 
places it, among the studies fit for devils, and to denounce it in the words of 
the poet, as * \ aiu wisdom all, and false philosophy/ Leading us astray from 
what wc can know, it professes to unfold what wc ca}nwt know ; by juggling 
with words which conceal our ignorance of tilings, it begets an opinion of 
knowdedge 6n subjects quite beyond the reacli of onr faculties during our 
present state of existence. That such mistaken path to science should have 
been followed, when even physical philosophy used to build on assumptions 
incapable of experimental proof, cannot cxcilc surpi ise. But physical philo- 
sophy is now grovfn wise enougli to reject all hypothesis which lies beyond 
tlie possibility of such proof; why, then, should metaphysical philosojihy be 
permitted to begin her systems, as ^ic almost always docs begin, with assump- 
tions, which, if the proof come at all, can comp only in a sphere of existence m 
which other powers sbjiil be given than w'c now possess.” — pp. 184:-6, 

Consistent with the limitations of transcendental J)hilosophy here 
hinted at, is the recognition of a domain of the supernatural to us — 
of the divine ; respecting which our conclusions amount to a rational 
IcUef, to a moral conviction or persuasion. And consistent with it is 
also the admission of a revelation, in some sense of the word, and of 
Christianity as the most perfect revelation, — of revelation observed to be 
progressive — and of a Christjanit^/^ ^^hich has not yet reached the 
development of which it is capable. Sad work, indeed, would have to 
be made, not only with creeds hut with formularies of thought and 
expression, in rcmodelliis^ or purifying religion and philosophy. 

“I could admit that empty abstractions, — abstractions that exist in lan- 
guage, but have no existence elsewhere that ^ye can prove, and no applicability 
to tSe wc ha ve to deal with, — abstractions generated by the pliability of 

^ ^*^l^^|l^eti^>byBicians: beiug a Memoir of hVanz Carvel, Brushinaker, written 
by binpi^ ; and of Harold Fremdling, Esq. : written and. now republished by 
If'rancis Drake, Esq. With Discussions anA licvelations relating to Speculative 
Bhilosophy, Morals, and ^cial progress.'’ London : Longman & Co. lSo7. 
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language, and therefore found m more abundance among the ancient Grec^ks 
ana modem Germans than among otj^er people , — 1 could allow thaU these 
ought not to be used as the ground of science. But when among such 
abstractions, he placed the time-honoured words, m;a.tt|:e and bund, affirming 
them to be words only, useful, convenient, nay, indispensable for the common 
cuds of language, but quite illusory for any higher purpose, 1 could not help 
a feeling of dissent, — a feeling which his subsequent declaration did not quite 
overcome, that, while it loft the Bible doctrine of man’s immortality wholly 
untouched, it did away with Platonism and the elder Pantheism opposed to it, 
with Spiritualism and Materialism, with Idealism and, Sensationalism, the dis- 
cussions involving which have been carried on hy ages, and are still continued, 
with no likelihood of termination on one s'de or on the other.” — ^p. 190. 

We have no space loft for saying what we had wished, as to the 
retxiarks upon the Aristotelian syllogism, which ought not to suffer 
froDfi the feeble plea put forth in its favour by Whately, years ago, 
when nobody, at Oxford at least, knew anything of its history, or could 
distinguish between its logitivfiate pretensions as an argumentative oi** 
teaching instrument, and the unfounded claims set up for it as an instru- 
ment of scientific discoveiy. 

Mr. George Combe gives a curious account in the introduction to 
his present edition of “ The lielatioii between Science and lleligion,”- 
of his juvenile speculations respecting the manner in which God would 
reward his juvenile well-doings. Others, besides himself, have ftojied 
or expected tlio Divine favour to show itself in the increase of childish 
sweets, and the abundance of childish treasures. In most cases, as 
childhood passes away, cliildish iiiquisi^ivouess is repress^, and tlie 
simplicity of childhood is effectively puzzled by a complicated kind of 
special pleading, on tlie part of its teachers, in support of traditional 
doctrines. Forms of supornaturalism, more or less gjross, are so made 
to pre-oceupy the youthful mind with a phantastic imagery, that legiti- 
mate inquiry into the real meaning of the phenomena of the universe 
is stifled, except with a few of the clearest intellects, and the Riost 
honest natures. Mr. Combe’s treatises have done much to popularize the 
conception of the divine government of the world, as of a rule Sustained 
by order and uniformity of law, rather than by interferences to be hoped 
for, believed in, prayed for, but of which the events can be reduced to 
no certainty or calculation, and which cannot therefore bo worked for. 
Thus, a great value attaches to Mr. Combe’s other works and to the 
present, irrespective of the soundness or otherwise of his phrenological 
doctrines. If it could iudee^ be sufficiently established, that there 
exists an uniform, relation bctweeix cer^iii ascertained forms of the 
brain, in its parts, and certain intellectual and moral powers — as uniforpi 
as the relation bet wean muscular developinent^and muscular strength, 
— ^this would certainly furnish an iUust ration of the general laws of 
uniformity, order, and mediate action in the universe, and would also 
lead to most impox’^ant practical results. But on the othyr hand,, those 
laws may bo sufficiently assumed fron^ other observations, without 
necessitating the particular conclusions of the phrenologist ; without 
either enforcing an acquiescence in his analysis*of the mental functions 

* “ On tbe Kelation between Science and Keligioi^.*' ^ George Combe. Fourth 
edition, enlarged. Edinburgh : Loudon, 1867. ^ 
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lihemfeelves!, or in tlie special localization of their separate organs. 
Phrenology would prove or exemplify in one department the prevalence 
of the law of uniformity in the universe ; but this law is sufficiently 
* proved without it, and even if phrenology were disproved, the recogni- 
tion of the general law would not be imperilled. To some extent, then, 
Mr. Combe appears to us to have done ill service to the cause of 
correcting the present hostile relations between science and religion, 
when he lays so much stress upon ttie illustration or particular proof 
— for it can be no moj;e — which he conceives may be drawn from the 
science of Phrenology. In » n other respect in deed, and considered apart, 
Phrenology opens a highly interesting subject of inquiry, whether it 
is capable of i*ev(*aling to us some of the means by which, within certain 
limits, humanity can regulate its own destinies. For if its conclusions 
be true, even in their general outlines, the time will come when men 
will take their places in society, according to the volume and distribu- 
tion of their brains ; and candidates for offices of trust and responsibility 
will be subjected to cranioseopy rather than to an examination of 
testimonials to character. 

Meanwhile religion must not he confounded with theology. Religion 
and science are in perfect unison, while theology and science are often 
incompatible. Religion teaches that the world in which we live is an 
“ Institution,” to the laws of which, for our own sakes, and in obedience 
to the evident will of its Author, we are bound to adapt om’selvcs. 
Theology usually teaches that this world is a wreck ; that the natural 
propensions* of man are in t1ien;>solves evil j that the objects with which 
e is surrounded are incitements to “ siji,” 

Will no teachers arise?, iinbucd with knowledge of llic order of Nature Jis 
unfolded in scienng, and, with faith in its adaptation to the jiumau faculties, 
communicate it, imdor the sanction of the religions sentiments, to the young, 
as a help to guide them through the thorny paths of life? Yes ! such teachers 
exLstf and they lack only the countenance of tlie enlightened laity to follow the 
strong impulses of tlicir affections aud nnderstundings, and accomplish this 
great inipiovemcnt in secular instruction.’" — p. 21-7. 

Tj'uly does Mr, Combe say, that the more vigorous and profound 
thinkers among the several clergies are held in thraldom by their 
feebler or more narrow’-minded brethren. Neglecting to inquire 
into the laws which tl)e Governor of the World has given to it, the 
sects substitute a supposed system of divine government, of which the 
sequel is to be manifested liereafter. ^Nature is almost too strong for 
them, and the leaders can ow!y keep nieir follower^ alive aud retain 
their influence over them, by continual appeals to their own contro- 
vfersial position. But u^der a reformed faith,’# — 

“The higher life will consist in the zealous endeavour to improve every 
organ and faculty in ourselves and others, and to direct them to their highest 
u$ed. will investigate the means by which the§Q ends can be accom- 

plishedl^,||^: it'will recognise the order of the divine ’’government as its rule 
and The moral and religious sbntimciits will sanctify and elevate the 

result of the rese^ches the intellect, and also the labour of the hands and 
the head in 0 ving them practical effect. 'The grace or goodwill of God will 
be isecogmsea as pervading ajl objects and beings, inviting us to study and 
apply their qualities to their proper uses, with unhesitating faith that increase 
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of knowledge and obedience will be accompanied by augmentation of happiness 
and holiness.” ^ , 

The “Memoirs of J ames Hutton”^ communicate to the general reader 
many particulars of interest concerning a pha^ie of Christian life 
transient in its more peculiar features, but nevertheless among the 
most remarkable in modern times. Moravianism, even in the land of 
its origin, and still more in England, has lost much of its early 
cliaracter, — has toned down lioth in its eccentricities and in its strength, 
and has become, far otherwise than its founder at first intended, 
— a sect by the side of the Church out ot which it issued. In tliis 
respect its course has very much resembled that of Wesleyanism in 
oiu' own country ; and ns Wesleyanism and Moravianism have settled 
respectively into the condition of subordinate sects, they have ai^proxi- 
mated to one another : whereas in the eai-lier period of their existence 
the points of their mutual repulsion were sharply pronounced. Zinzen- 
dorf, tlic founder of the TJnit&s fratnm^ adopted with some variation 
a principle of Spciicr’s, who when he saw it was impossible to animate 
with a true Christian life the torpid bodies of the old Churches, con- 
ceived the design of organizing smaller living circles within them, 
ecclesioliB in ccclesid. So Zinzendorf thought to j^enetrate different 
Chm’ches with livir)g elements, who should not ind(^4 break communion 
with the respective societies in which they had been bred, but who 
should be more intimately bound one to another by the mystic love 
which united tlicin to the humanity of the Divine Saviour. Henco 
the institution of the Tropi (rpoTrol TraMas)^ of the Rearmed and 
the Lutheran, as well as of the brethren properly so caUed. An 
attempt was likewise made to constitute an Anglican Tropus^ and the 
celebrated Bishop Wihon, of Sodor and Man, in ^his old age, con- 
sented to become its head. The Brethren claimed an episcopate 
continued in the persons of John Amos Comenius and the two 
Jablonskis (1632-1099) from an ancient Bohemian Church; feany 
Anglican ecclesiastics regarded them with favour from this reason; 
and they obtained a liberty and a parliamentary recognition for 
missionary oi)eratioiis in the colonics, wdiich the English Church 
would by no means have conceded to the Methodists. It was 
never, indeed, made clear, how upon the understood principles of 
the English Diocesan Episcopacy, the personal episcopal descent of 
the Moravian bisliops, supposing it to be established, could give them 
a roving mission withhi the terrHories of regularly constituted Churches. 
It is probable that the Engli^i bisho|fs were misled, and that when 
Archbishop Potter spoke ci the Moravian and Anglican sis sistpr 
Churches, and declared in the House of LoimIs, that a man must bo 
ignorant of universal history' who did not acknowledge the Moniviau 
as a true and apostolical Church, he showed himself not so well 
informed in modern geography as in mediseval history. ^NeveiHiheless, 
so little were the maxims of rejigious, liberty really understood in 
England in the last century, that notwithstanding- the friendliness 

^ ** Memoirs of James Hutton : ^‘omprisiug the Annals of bis anil Con- 
nexion with the United Brethren.'* By Daniel ^^nham. London ; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., 1856. ♦ 
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manifested on the part of the English Church, the Brethren could not, 
although lihey much desired it, preserve to themselves a status different 
from that of Dissenters. This result has partly been owing to the 
* incompatibility of the subjective test of church-membership required 
by the Brethren, with the objective tests deemed sufficient in the 
Anglican Church. On another side the Moravians, from the outset 
of their organization and ever since, have distinguished themselves 
eminently among Protestants by their missions to the heathen, carried 
on with good sense and success ; and if this practical bond of associa- 
tion could be considered apart from their emotional mysticism, they 
would have been well qualified to become, as the accomplished author 
of the “Church of the Future” thought a few years ago might be 
possible, the missionary order for the Protestant Church. 

James Hutton hinfself, the subject of this memoir, was bom in 1715, 
the son of a clergyman of the Established Church, who appears to have 
remained unbeneficed on account of some scruples concerning subscrip- 
tion. James was educated at Westminster, and afterwards apprenticed 
to a bookseller. Others of his schoolfellows went to Oxford, and on 
occasion of his visiting them in 1 729, he became acquainted with the 
Wesleys, Ingham, and the then juvenile party of “ Methodists.” 
These afterwards met in London, for I'eligions purposes, at the house 
of the elder Hutton, and James accompanied the Wesleys and Ingham 
to their ship at Gravesend, when they left England on the Georgian 
mission in 1785. About the time of John Wesley’s return from 
America, iu*l737, some Moravian Brethren ‘arrived in London on their 
way to Carolina and Georgia, and upon this followed the origin of the 
Fetter Lane Society’, on May 1, 1788. Very curious are some letters 
relative to the dej^elopment in the Wesleys of what 'were considered 
fanatical views by those who were under the influence of the Brethren ; 
and judicious remark^ of Hutton’s are quoted upon the state of eccle- 
siastical affairs in 1739, when the of England closed their 

pulpits against the Methodists, careless of the ability and zeal which 

• they thus lost to their own communion, and drove into all manner of 
extravagance. Hutton visits Germany, becomes acquainted with 
Zinzendorf, and marries a Moravian sister, in 1740. In the same year 
took place the disruption of the Fetter Lane Society, and “the two 
Societies of the Brethren and Methodists thenceforward were sepa- 
rated.” About the same time W^liitefield preached a Calvinistic reply 
to a sermon of John Wesley’s on ^niffersal Redemption, and wished 
Hutton to print it. Hutton, ‘from conscientious motives, declined. 

Wluteficld at this took offence against the Brethren, as well as against 
Wesley, and thus the Methodists not only quarrelled witli tJie Brethren, but 
wrangled among themselves ; by which means, under the providence of God, 
tluree different parties were formed in England. The one was to consist of his 
wit^i^s; the pecond, delivered from the formalism of thqH^h Church, was to 
preadi, doctrine of free graqe ; whilst the third wa*s to be gathered from 

amohg:|f|W(ikmen and Dissenters. The one he consigned to the Brethren, the 
second, i^wbn Wesley, the third to Whitefield ; ana among all tliree he pos- 
heritage of bis own.”— p. 56. 

' Quttoh eotttinued fcrough a long life devoted to the interests of 
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the Brethren, both Bpirifcual and temporal, occasionally mixing in 
general feociety more freely than* was approved by some, but 'always 
with the design of promoting the spiritual advantage of those with 
wliom lie conversed. He died in 1795. Ho was very closely attached 
to Ziuzendorf, and took an active part in defending him and the 
Society against the various attacks which from time to time were 
made upon them. A good* deal is contributed in the present volume 
towards the vindication of the Ordinary's conduct relative to the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Society, in which they became in- 
volved by reason of their manufacturing and commercial undertakings. 
So much cannot be said with respect to what is called the time of 
the ‘\sifting.” And if the answer given in Appendix No. I to the 
narrative of Jlirnius, was the best which James Hutton could make, 
Ziiiz(indorf must remain subject to the blame of having been the 
occasion of *tho excesses in some congregations by his own inode of 
treating certain subjects. Hutton gives no explanation of the passages 
quoted by Himius from the sermons at Zeist, although Zinzendorf, at 
the instance of some of the Brethren, was engaged at the time of his 
death in their revision : nor does he ever seem to have objected, as 
Spangenberg himself did, if we recollect riglit, to some parts of Zinzen- 
dorf’ s allegorical theology, nor to have remonstrated with him on 
occasion of his strange marriage with Anna Nitschmau, the eklrcss. 
The information contained in tliese memoirs has been drawn from 
authentic sources ; chiefly from the archives of the Hrethren at Herrn- 
hut. A little more guidance and information for the general reader 
would have lieen desirable in the way of a slight sketch of the modern 
history of the Moravians, and an account of their present state and 
condition in the varitfus countries where they have ^establishments. 
Many morceaujc of considerable interest are embraced in tlie second 
volume of Dr. Bonnet’s “Letters of John Calvin,” now publishing in 
an English translation. Particularly instructive to the general reader 
are those which relate to the affairs of Servetus and of Bolscc. T1 k‘ 
conduct of Calvin towards the former was not only intolerant, according 
to the gen<*raUy intolerant principles of the age, but it was distinguished 
by a setthjd hate towards the person of the heretic, worthy only of an 
inquisitor. Servetus was no doubt a vain man, and over-estimated the 
force of his own arguments when addressed to theological o))inion 
already hardened into a system, lie over-estimated likewise the /oya/ty 
of theologians. He thought'tliat at least with those who had repu- 
diated Romish ipfullihility, controversies might be carried on without 
leading to personal luosiility. In the simplicity of his heart, lie pro- 
posed to Calvin in 1546 to come to Geneva * 101 ’ a personal conference, 
if the R(‘rormer would pledge himself for his safety. Calvin writes to 
his friend Farel, that he could not do that, for he was determined, “ if 
he had any influepce, and Servetus did come to Geneva, ^tl^at he should 


4 “ Ivcttcry of John Calvin ; ooiripiled from the Original Manuscripts, and edited, 
with Historical Notes, hy Dr. Jules Bounet.’*^ Vol. II. Translated from the 
original Latin and French. Edinburgh: ConstAle. %S57« 
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not quit it with hblife.’* It doea not appear that he expressed himself 
so plainly to the person most concei^ped; if he had, that unhappy man 
would never have trusted himself, seven years later, within the meshes 
of the spider. Several tetters in the present volume, dated in 1551-1552, 
relate to Bolsec, who opposed, not the received orthodox Trinitarian 
views as Servetus did, but Calvin’s more peculiar doctrines concerning 
jnredestination and g^e. They are very instructive, because they reveal 
clearly the fact, that the other churches and Reformers of Switzerland 
did not esteem Calvin’s views on those subjects to be of the essence of 
the Gospel. They approved/or the most part of Calvin’s treatment of 
Servetus, showing no indisposition to persecute, when that which they 
esteemed as an al^lute and fundamental truth of Christianity was at 
stake. They did not concur in the persecution of Bolscc, because they 
thought more with him than with Calvin on the subject of grace and 
freewill. In fact, many who had revolted from Rome ranged them- 
selves under the leadership of a Calvin and a Luther, not because they 
participated in all or even the most characteristic of the views of 
those Reformers, but because no other anti -Roman leaders presented 
themselves equjilly able or equally favoured by circumstatices. By 
these leaders the issue between the Romish Church and the Protestants 
was unhappily narrov^ed to subordinate controversies, and only in pro- 
cess of time and under continual limitations was the liberty or necessity 
of private judgment elicited as a result of the oft-throwing of the sup- 
posed infallibility of the Roman Church. Only by degrees have since 
been questiotied and disproved, first the infallibility of Lutheran and 
Oalvinistic interpretations of the Scriptures, and then the infallibility 
in its separate parts of the Scripture itself. 

In the city of (Jalvin, which in times gone by was subjected to a 
stem ecclesiastical dictatorship on the part of the Relbrmer, who suc- 
ceeded in effectually subjugating not only the clerical consistory, but 
the ciVic council, there is now at least sufficient freedom of speech and 
print ; and the cause of the individual htCman reason, as the ultimate 
appeal, arf' the necessary and sufficient guide for the individual in 
matters of religion, is ably maintained by M. Disdier in a series of con- 
troversial pamphlets now in course of publication.® The individual 
reason is the sole test which can be infallible to the individual. Clearly 
it has not pleased God to reveal himself directly to men, for then all 
men would be agreed in their theology; but however the adherents of 
different religions maintain, each equally, that ‘his own is dciived 
specially from above, none can •shovi? reason for their, belief which is 
{Qttijsfactory to those who differ from them. No two men can view the 
same c^ject under precisely the same aspect; eath rau.st make allow- 
ance for difference of circumstances in which his neiglibour is placed ; 
bht as it is- impossible for him to make those circumstances his own — 
or far as:^||H-he is incapable of coming to like coiielusions. Never- 
theless, consent of mankind has a certain range, and it is 

a duty the common consent of others into consideration, in 

■ fc — 

, » 

^ ** IiettreS sur le Chmtianisme.” Par Henri Bisdier, avoeat. Hoe. 1 — 5« 
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forming our own jutlgmcnis* Common consent serves as a clieek^upon 
the hasty exercise of the private ju^gn^ent, renders the individual res^on 
more cautious and reliable, is a security against intolerance. M. Disdier, 
we hope, will not be diverted too far into local# polemics : if he will* 
M’c-stiite his views, when impugned, with clearness and precision, they 
will penetrate by reason of their essential simplicity and truth. Hehi» 
already exemplified the futility of the claim to- iuMlibility set up by 
the HomLsh Church, and we expect with still greater interest his appli- 
cation of the like principles td the plea« advanced by Protestants 
claiming to be in possession of an indubitai>le certainty in divine things. 

Many parts of the Essay of M. Jules Simon on the ** Liberty of 
Conscience”® arc peculiarly interesting at the present moment, by reason 
of the illustrations of his subject which he draws from the state of 
Belgium in eqclesiastical and academical affairs. The pastoral letters 
of the Bishops of Ghent and of Bruges, directed against the liberal 
Universities of Brussels and of Ghent, recall the “faithful” to the 
tinswerving and intolerant principles of the Fourth Council of Lateran. 
'fhe liberal statesmen and professors take up the glove tlms thrown 
down, “ If you deny,” said M. Verhageu, before the University of 
Brussels, “ the principles of ’89 — if you impugn the constitution of 
this country, you cease to bo a religion, you becojno a political party — 
a party advancing to attack the State itself, and which beholds its 
ideal of human .society in tlie absolutism of the Roman theocracy.” 
And M. LtW Wooquier, Professor of Philosophy at Ghent, maintains 
unfiinchingly the right of free thought and expression. What is my 
very title to this chair? In what name do I address you? Sirs, I 
.3peak to you in the name of the reason of man. The philosopher, as 
such, neither does nor can recognise any other ^xithority, without 
iibandoning a title whicli he has falsely assumed, without renguncing 
the science itself which he has unjustly undertaken to represent.” M. 
8imon traces briefly the history of intolerance in ancient tim5s ; he 
dwells with emotion chiefly* upon the examples of it which are a dis- 
credit to our own day. “ In Russia, in England, in Poland, ^n Sweden, 
the Catholics are persecuted; the Protestants arcs persecuted — at 
least, ill-treated — in Italy, in Spain. As to the Jews, emancipated in 
’l)L, brought again under surveillance in 1802, restored to liberty in 
1808, wlicre can they now breathe freely but here (in Belgium) and 
. in France ? In England they are excluded from Parliament, in Ger- 
many from public offices, in Bohemia and Bavaria from the possession 
of landed property.” — p, 253. * » 

In this and some other places there is shown a want of discrimina- 
tion in placing upon lone line the “ persecutions” of the Roman Catno- 
lics in Russia and Sweden, iuad in England. The Protestants in Italy 
and Spain would thankfully exchange their “ ill-treatment” for such 
persecution as (Jatholics are sul^i^ed to in England pr^ Ireland. It 
does not, xve thinfi:, servo the cause pf entire emancipation of the 
Jewish people in this country, wWh we trustsoonto-see accomplished, 
to represent them as not evei| yet breathing freely in England ; aaid to 

. » . i < ... I ] 

^ *^LaIibdrt6de Ooaiscience,’*' Pai edit. Paris.. 1857. 
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make no distinction between their state here and their condition in Italy, 
where* they are stHl limited to a gh|itto, as in Rome, of which the bar- 
riers are closed nightly, or where they cannot move from place to place 
*on affairs of business without the express license of bishops and inqui- 
sitors (p. 235). And there is another consideration which does not* 
seem to have occurred to M. Simon; that there is a difficulty, in tho 
interest of liberality itself, in treating the intolerant as we would treat 
the tolerant. It would be more difficult, with reference to the liberties 
of the minority, to dispense with equal abstract justice to an Ireland 
in which the majority weae Mahometans than in which they were 
Hindoos. The development of Mahometanism is not more intolerant 
than the development of Romanism. Tho heretic is to one what the 
infidel is to the other ; a material to be converted or exterminated, as 
opportunity permits, as M. Simon has sufficiently shown in his extract 
from the third canon of the Fourth Oouiieil of Lateran, adopted expressly 
in the present day by the Belgian bishops (p. 7). Tlie Irish dvfficnltxf 
is a difficulty as great to the true liberals of this country as to the illi- 
berals. The Romish priestliood in that country would not accept sala- 
ries from the State derived from a rateable division of the ecclesiastical 
revenues between them and the Protestant ministry, if they were to be 
subject to the provisions of a Concordat like the French. M. Simon 
has well pointed out that the object of the Ultramontane party in 
France is to procure the abolition of that Concordat ; and he feds that 
such a course would not bo safe for the State, or in the interests of 
rational cdtjcation or of individual liberty of conscience. Yet if English 
statesmen, anxious to deal with the Romish Church as liberally as is 
consistent with the general liberties, were to propose a like Concordat 
as the basis of aT| arrangement with the Irislr Roman Catholics, an 
outcry of intolerance would be raised, in which even some liberals 
would^e found to join. It is far more encouraging to the true cause 
of liberty in England to sliow our people how near we have api)roached 
to its perfect attainment tliaiito represent?' our constitution as if it were 
still as illftDcral as those of most other nations. Take the condition of 
the Jews in some provinces of Austria ; — 

“En Antriche e’est bicn pis encore; jusqu’en lSt9,non-sculementlcs Israel- 
ites dc Boheine soumis a rautoritc de rcrnpercur n’ctaiciit pas citoyens ; non- 
seulcmciit ils ne poiivaient acmicrir de terres ; niais ils nc poiivaient se inarier 
sans une autorisation prealable, ct cettc antorisatioii lie Icur etait accordec 
qu’au fur et a mesure dc rextinction des -chefs do frtniille. Le nombro de 
juifs mari6s ctant fixe a l*avancc,i^ faliadt pour prendre fem,nie, attendre qu’un 
juif raari^ ffit mort. Bans I’intcrvalle, on vivait cii doncubinage, niemc si Ton 
dtait marid par Ic rabbin, et^ on nc donnait le jour quiii des batards. L’aniicc? 
1840 aneantit cettc loi, et bien d’autres. Puis^la revolution disparut ; Tordro 
se fit, et Tordre revint aussi, pour Ics juifs* la servitude. Ibutes Ics con- 
eessionsl^cnt retirdes; ct il faUufc opter de nouveau ciitre sa conscience et 
les droiii Ies,pUs saerds du pdre et du citoycn.” — ^p. 234.* * 

M. Simon remarks, in a note, that a similar law with respect to 
Jewish marriages exists in Bavaria; where, liowever, singularly enough, 
ai^d in preciso contrast to the form of Jewish disabilities among' our- 
selves, though the Hehrews^are debarred from civil rights, they enjoy 
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political privileges, and a Jew sits in the Chamber of Deputies. To 
these lectures is appended a very iiistructive collection of public*docu- 
nients necessary to the understanding the present state of the cause of 
religious liberty on the Continent. * 

As to the sufficiency of the foundation on which the author of the 
“ Essay on Intuitive Morals”^ lias reared that structure we must confess 
that we see reason to demur, while in the mass of its practical con- 
clusions we heartily concur; the work is the product of a pure, 
truthful, and religious mind. It is calculated to be of great use, even 
if the “intuitional!’ basis on which tlie theory proceeds, be not 
acknowledged as ascertained, or be considered imaginary. Most 
])crsons will receive a sufficient classification of human duty 
for those who are in a favourable state of moral education, its division 
into personal, social, and religious. The majority even of those 
who do not acknowledge that we have an intuition of God, are never- 
theless satisfied that there is, by inference, a sufficient theistic basis* 
on which to found a sense of religious duty. But when our author 
proceeds to lay down that “ human virtue,” like that eternal Right 
which it impersonates, is a positive thing, not a mere “ negation of 
vice,” we must confess we feel ourselves at a loss. That virtue is 
a “ thing,” or other than an abstraction, we do not understand ; or that 
the quality of “ virtuous ” is more positive than the quality of 
“ vicious” we understand no better. And the illustration of the author’s 
doctrine is not happy : ‘‘ It is no less inaccurate to say, whatever is 
not wrong is right,” than to say, “ Whatever is not cold is heat.” 
In eacli case we must say, “The negative of right is wrong “ the 
negative of caloric is eoid.” The qualities of “ cold” and “ hot” are 
secondary and relative, '‘as is exemplified in the well-Igiown experiment 
of placing the two hands in basins of water, hot and cold resj)ec- 
tively, and then both in a third basin, of intermediate temperature . 
to the hand which had been in the hotter water this will appear cold ; 
to the hand previously in tlie colder water this will appear hot. , So 
the same Ibrmal act may bo a virtuous or a vicious act I’clatively 
to the persons wlio pevlbrni it under difierent circumstances. The 
same formal act will be an act of gluttony or of tempei*ance, of 
liberality or of stinginess, of murder or of self-protection, according 
to the persons concerned and the occasions in which they are placed. 
Such observations as these concern, indeed, the manner in which the 
perception of moral * ()bligation arises to the individual; but if we 
tliifor from the autlior of this essay as fo the manner in which this 
sense arises, we shall acquiesce, as we have said, in the distribution qf 
duties so felt to emerge. And with respect ^o religious duties, even 
if th(3 recognition of God <loes not come to us immediately by 
intuition, the duties of worship, prayer, thanksgiving, love, and the 
like arise immecLiq^tvly on recognition of Him, howqvqr that bo 
brought about. The sections on, religious obligations abound with 


^ “Essay on Intuitive Morals.* Being an Attempt to popularize Ethical 
Science. Part f. T^oj^ of Morals.” London Longmans. laSS. “PartH. 
Practice of Morals. Book II. Religious Duty.” London: John Cliapman.' 1857. 
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suggestions of great practical vjduc, and which will he aceepiahlc to 
the bidk of unprejudiced persons. CL’hus, on thanksgiving, wo read — 

* ‘'That the ordinary ^ignoring of the abstract nghlfulness of worship has 
tended in modem times to disphicc thanksgiving in an esLtraordinary manner, 
from its natural important position. Let any disptissionaie person exaniinc 
the Liturgy of anyone of the great Christ ian churches, or let him collect toge- 
ther what he may remember of the extempore prayers of Dissenters, and lie 
will, 1 venture to predict, be surprised to observe how marvellously the story 
of the lepers is verified every day, — ^liow for ten prayers there is but one 
thanksgiving/’— p. 85. ‘ • 

On purely philosophical grounds, as well as from a reiined religious 
sentiment, thanksgiving should he -a more prominent act of worship 
than prayer. Yet neither in the old churches, nor in tho majoritv of 
the Dissenting communions in this country, whose own ti’aditions are 
founded upon them, is any rightfulneas of worship ignored. The 
necessity of it is even often exaj^eraied under the one-sided and 
usually selfish form of “ Prayer.” The sections on Repentance, Faith, 
and Self-consecratioii are particularly wortliy of study, tending to 
clear away, in a reverent and humane spirit, many of the superstitions 
which deform popular theology. 

The life and writmgs of Channing are sufficiently well known in 
this country, and have received their due meed of admiration. They 
are naturally not so well known where English is not the vernacnlar — 
little known in France. An English lady has undertaken to su]>pjy, 
in pai’t, this deficiency, by writing in Froneh the work rolerrod to 
bedow,® to which M. Charles Reniusat has added a preface. Chan- 
mng’s theological views may prove cither a door of egress for those 
who are strong edougli to venture out ijito the jdain of free thouglit 
aiid discussion, or they may serve for a portal of re-entrance with in 
the \2onfiued walls of an old dogmatism. Yet properly, Channing, 
a truly large-hearted, liberal, and clear man, noble as he was in 
himself, und great among his coiiternporaries, cannot serve as an 
authority to us. He would have been tlic last to desire it. And few 
will doubt that if the immense literature had been known to him 
which in the last quarter of a century has liad for its object the 
critical examination of the early Christian records, he would have 
ceased to occupy the precise theological standing-point which he did. 

The “ History of Sunday is an excellent popular abbreviation of 
some sections of a larger and*raore learned work by the same author ; 
and weeatnnot refrain from one extract, which h convincing, that even 
Jewish Sabbath-dajj^ in its earliest history, supplies no model for 
the or, what is worse, the Scotch Sunday. For Moses insti- 

. tuted the Sabbath-day^ not as a fast, but as a festival, and the 
character of the religious festivals of the Jews is plain enough. 


^ ‘'Ohaoiiiag, MVie et CBuvres^ avec wieiPr^iice de M. Charles de IldmuBat.” 

Paris, im. 4 

History 'Of^bndsy. .^ the Author of ‘‘Xima^asd'F«i& London; Groom* 
bridge. 1857. 
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“Tlicire is nothing equivocal about the following injunctions relating to the 
Pcast of Weeks, ana to the case of tliose who, on account of distance troni the 
tabernacle, could not bring tliom to the feast contributions In kind, but 
had to couvert them into money : — l/wu sfialf bedow Uiai money for whaU 
ever ihy soul Imteth after’^for oxen or for sheep, or fun wine, or for strong drin/s, 
or for ichalever thy soul desireth; and^thou skull eat these before the Lord thy 
God, and thou shall REJOICE, ihon and Ikine household* — Deut. xiv. 20. The 
seven-days Feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home festival of the Jews, 
during which they dwell in tents (a feast which is said to have resembled the 
yet more ancient Bacchanalian festivals, before they became corrupted into 
drunken orgies), was one of rejoicing in a similar sense. Rejoicing with the 
aiicieut Israelites was not that ‘rejoicing in spirit’ to which some of our 
Evangelical clergy would confine the working population, but was connected 
with solid food, or other ‘good things.’ It was the convivial rejoicing of an 
old Englibli Christmas. Wherever the altar might be erected in the Promised 
Laud, it was not to be merely for expiatory sacritiecs for sin, but ‘ Thou shall 
offer peace offerings, and shall EAT there, and REJOICE btfore the Lord thy 
God* — Deut. xxvii. 7. Many.pcrsous will be slow to believe that holiness 
was ever coniioctcd wuili eating and drinking and making merry ; but there 
can bo no mistake on the subject, hiohemiali gives the following precise in- 
struclioiis for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving, one required to 
be kept, in an espechil and emphatic sense, ‘holy unto the Lord:’ ‘ Go your 
way ; eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord ; for the joy oj the Lord 
is your strength. And all the people went their way to EAT and to DlilN K, and 
to send portions and to make GREAT MIRTH, because they had understood the 
words that were declared unto thcni**^ Neh. viii. 10, 32. — p. 8. 

There is indeed a resemblance close enough between 15116 Puritani- 
cal and ilie llabbiuhuil Sabbath, but Christ himself would have given 
no coanlenaiice to th^ Puritanical, more than he did to the Rabbinical 
observance of the sSventli day ; he was esteeme^ a Sabbath-breaker 
because he taught and acted on the maxim that ‘‘ tlie Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath just asdie was called a 
glut! on and a wine- bibber because he was too true a son of wisdom to 
be an ascetic. 

“ The Evidences against Christianitj^” of which the^first edition 
was published at San Francisco, is republished in a moi*e attractive 
form at New York. The effect of such a work, with all its faults, is 
fatal to the view of those who maintain the Bible, from beginning to 
end, to he one homogeneously inspired “ Word of God.” But to 
those who regard Christianity as a phase in the religious history of 
the human race, * who look upon the Old Testament as supplying 
records, not so .aueiept as often suppoled, but still of high antiquity, of 
the evolution of I'eligious life in a remarkable, though isolated pepple, 
and upon the New Testament as the product of men educated under that 
earlier teaching, but driven by a fresh impulse to propagate doctrines 
of immortal life, of universal brotherhood, and of denial of self, — for 
these the arro^ifi, of Mr. Hitteli fly be^de the nnirlv , And there is 
in the tone with which he jj,pproaqhes his subieet,— in which lie 
deals with it throughout, asn acrimony enlarely unsuited to so grave 

' — — n — — ' •* ' "TT””* 

“The Evidences against OhristisJUty.’* By.J’ohn S. Hitteli. Second edition. 
In two volumes. New York, 1867. ^ t 
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ii theme, in which no one should deal even with the grossest super- 
stitions of his fello>v-men. Mr. Hittcll exhibits a personal hostility, 
as far fls such a feeling can be exhibited againit liistorical characters, 
towards the actors, from age to age, in the great Biblical drama. Ho 
h betrayed into apparent want of candour, as, when in order to prove 
“ Paul an impostor,” he makes him responsible for all the statements 
conccrjiing himself in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Hittell must, 
bo unacquainted with the criticisms of Zeller upon that book. Jt 
would have been well if Mr. Hittell liad taken the advice of the 
friend who recommended him, in the treatment of his subject, to 
‘‘cultivate the tone of Strahss;” and had not surrendered himself, 
as ho acknowledges, “ to the call wliich he feels, to wound the feelings 
and the prejudices of the partisans of a rnalefiecnt creed.” (Pref. ix,) 
Sometiaies he seems to have considered that the Bible is a book which 
certain priests have set themselves down to make, and that being 
sucli, it is a book to be argued against, instead of approaching it in an 
observant and pbilosopbical spirit, as a collection of spontaneous 
products, as a series of records of successive deposits of religious 
history. Erroneous inferences may have been drawn from these 
phenomena ; these should he dealt wdth charitably, and the conside- 
ration of the phenomena themselves ouglit always to be approached 
calmly and reverently. The effect of Strauss’s work, said Hr. Yolk- 
mar recently, was something like this. “ A great and respected fajnily 
has long enjoyed the reputation, with only here and there a slight 
misgiving, whispered rather than expressed, of almost inexhaustible 
wealth ; but,* on a careful investigation of accounts, didicieucics are 
found on all sides where least expected, and it is seen to bo bankrn])t 
in property, thougli still enjoying, morally, the highest credit,” It is 
the especial aim of Air. Hittell, not liaving Strauss’s learning, critical 
acumen, or sense of equity, to effect the damage of the moral credit of 
(Jhrist\anity. 

“ Christian Ilecords”^^ weaves into a plcai^ing and consecutive narra- 
tive the accounts of primitive Christianity which are supplied in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. The book is not addressed to 
the professed scholar or divine, and is, in fact, rather adapted to the 
drawing-room than to the library table. As it does nut recognise the 
^possibility of the letter of the miraculous portion of the history being 
open to question, it would not bo fair to criticize it as if it wore a con- 
troversial work. And no special blame is to be imputed to the author, 
if, following the example of works of greater pretensibn, the attention of 
the reader is aroused by agreeable illustration /3f accessory circurn- 
staivces, and diverted from inquiry as to fundamental facts. 

“ There is a spot about half a mUe from Damascus, where the road from 
Jerusalem, after passing through a narrow gorge between two conical moun- 
tains, emerges upon a green ])lateau skirted by trees, over the summits of 
which may be ^e?cried to the west the distant peak of ILcrmon, while east- 
wards,*' in of the traveller, aUtier the roofe and minarets of the Syrian 

capital. the spot assigned by tradition for the scene of the miracle 

Christian Becords: a short History of the Apostolic Age." By B. A. 
Merivale. London; Longmans A Co. 1857 . 
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wliich now occurred. Saul and his companions were pursuing their journey 
iihout noon/' &c — p. OJ;!. 

AH' that we mean is, that the infhsion of the agreeable and acces- 
sorial is intended to render the narrative palatable to the taste ; there 
is a perfect honesty as to opinions, and no atteinpt made to explain 
away the supernatural. 

‘‘Ill seeking to realise for ourselves, as far as may be, the personal character 
and work of the great Apostle, we must never forget that a difference exists 
between liiin and every other .servant of God in later times, who may have 
.been called upon to perform any important mission in the Churcli, which 
j'cinovos him in some respects from our powers ^f appreciation. St. Paul was 
inspired ; Ins teacliing is tlie teaching of infallibility. Now to attempt to define 
aUuii the actual nature of this inspiral ion was — ^in what the Holy Spirit 

co-operated with the human faculties of the individual, would be as vam as it 
wciufd be presumptuous. We know (?) that in those first days of the Church, 
God saw it needful to vouchsafe the aid of tJie Spirit in a different measure 
from what it.s ciroumstaiici's in hiitcr times required ; not in a tlifferent measure; 
as i(*gards tlie sanctification of man’s heart, but as regards the enlightenment 
of his spiritual judgment. An unerring standard of doctriuc was to be set up 
in the new body of Scripture wliich the writings of certain appointed tcaclicrs 
were designed to form, and a more direct guidance of their thoughts by the 
Holy Spirit than any subsequent instructors can claim, was required for this 
end.”— p. 105. ‘ 

Professor Max M iillcr lias reprinted in a separate form, with some am- 
jilifieation, the brilliant jiapers on Buddhism, which recently appeared 
ill the Times ^ and doubtless attracted the attention of most of our 
readers. The people.s of the far Basji, their philosophies, tra&itions, his- 
tories and religions, ancient and modern, invite more and more the? 
inquiries of EuropeanSj especially of Englishmen, as year by year they 
are brought into closer relations with us, and year b^^ycar their records 
heeoiiie more accessible. Among the marvels which that distant East 
revealft to us, none is so astounding as that of the sway of Buddlj^isni. 

“How a religion which taught the annihilation of all cxisU'iiee, of all 
thought, of all individuality and personality, as the Jiig’liesi object oliall endea- 
vours, could have laid hold of the minds of millions of himiaii beings, and how' 
at. the .same time, by enforcing the duties of morality, jmstice, kindness, and 
seif-saerilice, it could have exercised a decided beneficial iiillucncc, not only on 
the natives of India, Imt on the lowest barbarians pf Central Asia, is one of the 
ridtlle& wliicli no philosojihy has yet been able to solve.” — p. 14. 

The only solution whieli as yet appears is, that Buddhism prevailed 
bif reason of its morality ; and if tfiis solution be insufficient in itself, 
a further key must be fcjpught in a bettei^ kuowdedgo of the social condi- 
tions and antecedent form.s of superstition out of whieh it immediately 
arose. Other religious have been accepted hi the lump, not because 
they have been wdiolly true, but by way of reaction against systems or 
schemes, with les.s truth and more corrupt. The Professor’s vindica- 
-•nr-'' r~i 

13 Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrii^is.** ^ review of M. Stanislas Julien's 
“Voyages des Pelerins Bouddbistes.” By Max Miiller, M.A., Christ Cyuirch, 
C)xford. Reprinted, with additions from the Time% of April 17tli and 20th. 
Together with a Letter on the original meaning of “NirvAna.” London: Wih 
Hams and Norgate. 1857* 
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tion, in the additional letter, of the view which he had expressed l e- 
‘ epecting Nirvana, as an extinction lor ever of all conseiousiiess, if not 
an annihilation, — as a destruction,® not an absorption into Beity, is 
^ altogethor eoociplete. The observations addressed to him would not 
*havc been made,. if those fromwhom they proceeded had been acquainted 
with the standard authorities to which Mr. Max Muller refers ; nor, 
perhaps, unless there had been a disinclination upon theological grounds 
to acknowledge that a third of the human races have lived and died 
for ages without a belief in God, and desiring the extinction of their 
own souls. 

Caste and Christianity'^ is an appeal to popular common sense 
against ‘ High-Churchism’ in its various forms; it contains many 
amusing parallels, and distributes some very hard hits. 

‘'If the Reformation was not sufficiently clear, positive, and advanced, it is 
the duty of the Christian asscinbb'es of our Church to insist that every doubtful 
.phrase, every ecclesiastical quibble in the spirit of tlie dark ages, every dtdhous 
form, and every olneetioname ceremony, shall be at once discarded. Clear- 
ness, gravity, simplicity, must be the prevailing rule. In a word, if tliedir.sl 
Reformation was not efficient, it remains for this Christian people to make a 
second.” — p. 8. 

So far, so good ; but in avoiding idolatry, let us beware of biblio- 
latry. Doubtful phrases — dubious forms’’ may be provisional resting- 
places for liberty, and even a vague medisevalism is better than a strin- 
gent Calvinism. 

A third csevies of the Sermons^* of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson 
is fully equal to those which havie preceded it. The discourses con- 
tained in it abound in the same beauty of illustration and in the 
same effectual driving home of practical truths. We cannot read 
the latter part oT the la.st Sermon in the volume on tlie Martyrdom 
of John by Herod without applying it in many passages to its noble 
author, himself prematurely exhausted — ^it may be, cut off : — 

“We are to say something, in the second place, of the apparent failure of 
Cliristian life. The concluding seutcuce of this verse informs us that John 
was shut up in prison ; and the lirst thought which suggests itseK is, that a 
magnificent career is cut short too soon. At the very outset of ripe and expe- 
rienced manhood the whole thing ends in failuie. John’s day of active usclul- 
ness is over ; at thirty years of his work is done, and what permanent 
effect have all his labours left ? The crowds that listened to his voice, awed 
mto silence by Jordmi’s side, we hear of them no more. Herod heard John 
gladly, did much good by reason of hi§ influence. MTiat was that worth P 
Xhe prophet comes to himself in ^ dungeon, and waives to the bitter conviction 
tl^ nis inffuence had told much in the way of commanding attention, and even 
TOtning reverence, but very little in the way of gaining souls,— the bitterest, the 
most crusliing discovery in the whole carclc, of ministerial experience. All 

was seeining faiLurc When a great man dies, we Hsteu to 


'‘Caste aaid Christianity. A IiooIdDg-glass for the Timea,f By Temple 
Faber. London : Hardwick. 1857. 

“ SeiipiioiiB poreaclied at trinity Chapel, Brighton.^* By tShe late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., the Incumbei^. Third series. London: Bniith» Rider, and Co* 
1867 . , ^ 
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hear what he has to say, we turn to the last page of his bio^phy first, to sec 
what he had to bequeath to the world as his experience ot life, ^e.cxpect 
that the wisdom winch he has been hiving ui) for years, will distil in honeyed 
sweetness ihen. It is geneKilly not so. Tnerc as stupor and silence at the^ 
last. ‘Ilowdicth the wise man?* asks Solomon; aiid he answers bitterly,' 
'As the fool’ The martyr of truth dies privately in Herod’s dungeon. VVe 
have no records of his last words. Tliere were no crowds to look on. Wc 
cannot describe how he received his sentence. All that is shrouded in silence. 
He bowed his heaa, and the sharp stroke fell flashing down. Wc know that, 
we know no more —apparently a noble life abortive.” — pp. 313, 4, 5, 

But not really abortive, as he went on t8 declare in glowing words, — 
not really as that trdc preacljor of the everlasting Gospel lias shown — 
‘‘ who being dead yet speaketh.’* This volume will be followed by one 
more of Mr. Kobertsori’s Remains,” consisting of notes of exposi- 
tions of various jjortioiis of Scripture, not inferior, it is said, in sugges- 
tive value to anything which has already been published. 

The “ Proceedings of the first Church of England Synod for tlie 
Bimeeaeof Alolbourne” have been reprinted from the 3I(fl bourn a Argus, 
The subject is too jiurely eeelesiastieal to engage us much. But with 
the priiiei pies involved in the constitution of the Synod we may express 
our peifeet concurrence ; hr.st, as tending to place all religious i)odies on 
an equalit y, us the Bishop of Melbourne judlcioifsly exiiressed it in his 
well-considered Memoriiil to the Crown, not conferring on the Church 
of England any powers wliieh the memorialist and the other members 
of the Church, on bcdialf of which he pleads would not gladly see 
gi’antcd to any other religious denominations secondly, as recognising 
lay representatives for essential constituents of ^ Churcli Synod. The 
proceedings recorded ^re themselves of a meagre description, and the 
members of the Assembly are still held in the same confessional and 
liturgical thraldom as their brethren at home. But it is impossible, 
cither abroad or at home, that freedom of discussion, and the progress 
of enlightoned theological c^jinion should not gain by liberty of meet- 
ing and speaking, even on the formal subjects of ecclesiastic*^! organiza- 
tion. 

The condition of German philosophy at the present dsw ia that which 
belongs to a period of repose, of history, of review, it is at such a 
time, when results of the more active periods are gathered together, 
summed up, clas&ilied, mad digested, that the philosophical attain- 
ment of the few becomes the inheritance of the many ; the abstruse 
becomes popularized, and a common standing ground is rendered solid, 
from whicli some may essay their leap in advance. A lucid exposition 
of the chief results of modern speculation is given in a sketch by*I)r. 
Schaarschmidt,^® of modern speculative philosophy — intended to serve 
as an introduction to a philosophy of history. The great questions of 

^ “ Proceedings of the First Ohui^ph of England Synod for the Diocese of Mel- 
bourne,” held on the'ldth of October, 1S56, and the fallowing days. Edited by 
Richard Perry, Esq. London i liivingtons. 1857.* . j. -oi,.! 

IS * Der Entwickelunmgai^del ncuereti Spiecnlaiion als Eiideitung in die Philo- 
aophio der Geschichte kritisch dai^gcstedlt vc« C. Schaarschmidt.” Bonn. 
1867. 
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philosophy are still, as Dr. Sehaarschniidt observes, open questions and 
hitherto i^isolved problems. And they are raised when there are presented 
to us any group of phenomena in any of the special sciences or in orunary 
and daily life; — upon any single phenomenon maybe raised the question, 
*W]iai does it mean r What is its relation to other phenomena ^to 
things — ^to the whole of things — ^to me? These questions may be 
raised, as we have said, either upon the presentation of an isolati d 
phenomenon — so far as any phenomenon can be istblated -or upon 
contemplation of a history— so far as any liistory can be complete. In 
either case, tlie empirical philosopher, if his opponents will allow him 
that title, maintains that the fountain of all knowledge to us is the 
actual ; and the medium of our knowledge, experience ; that reason is 
the power whereby knowledge already received is generalized and 
combined; that at most it can supply the form — not the material of 
knowledge. In cither case, the rationalist replies that the reason is the 
ly’st to us — that it is the highest faculty^ because judicial — that it is 
X>roductive, creative — that whatever comes to it, can only come subj^t 
to its laws. Yet for the most part, philosophy seeks for terms^f 
accommodation between reason and experience ; and tftic more so since 
the futility of the search after the absolute has become evidtnit— 
whether that absolute he the absolute vague — trom which nothing is 
generated, or the absolute comxdeto, which is unattainable. The effort 
to effect such an accommodation, or to dispense with some of the 
imaginary machinery whereby, according to different systems, subject 
and object a^?e brought into relation, has evidenced itself especially in 
the theory of Schopenhauer. Herr Biihr supplies an excellent expose 
of his views.^' They started from the Kantian basis, and havo^ been 
modified not so much by the operation of int<jrv^mng philosophies as 
by the effects of a detailed observation in physical and social science, 
lie has thus not essayt'd to spin an universe out of his own brains, 
but t® comprehend one within them. The key to bchopenhauer s 
theory is to be found in the peculiar sense^ which he^ attaches to the 
word “ Wild.” It is of course perfectly legitimate for any scientific 
writer to affix new meanings to old words, due notice being given, and 
clear definitions provided, Y^et it is not without danger^ when the 
signification of such a word as “ will” is so enlarged as it is by bcho- 
penhaucr. It is difficult to avoid unintentional inferences, and still 
more the imputation of unintended inferences drawn from the term in 
its new sense, and applied to it in the old. 

There have always been attributed to the hiunan soul — to that which man 
possjbly is abstractedly from his outw'ard appearance, two distinct manifesta- 
tions, volition and apprehenmn. Between these many indeed place feeling; 
but even, a superficial observation shows that hereby must be understood oiuy 
the will on its passive side — the will under a definite condition. If volition be 
acknowle^ed to be a power of the human soul, then, like^ cv,ery other natural 
force; it must be Confessed to be present, even when no appearance or evidence 
of its action is observable in the outer world. There must be confessedly and 
necessarily bound up with jt a peissive side thereof,— a re-action against 


f “ Die bchopenliaiierscMd Pbiloeopbie in ihren Grundzttgen dargestellt und 
kritisch beleuchtct von C. G. Biihr,’* Dresden. 1857* 
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extenial itifluoncc, called Ouly the confusion of the conceptions, 

trJ^oice and tet//, could cause the volition which is derived from percf^ptic^n to be 
taken for simple and elementary ; 8n the one hand to set the feeling in 
contrast to volition, as if it were something altogether distinct, and on tlic 
other hand to obliterate the sharp partition of the '^ill from knowledge or 
apprehension.” — p. 136. 

As a spring exercises the same force when made to give way hy 
extra weight of opposing bodies, which it docs when it drives lighter 
bodies before it, so the will receptive, passive, is one and tbe same 
^ with the will productive, active. J3ufc not^only is the feeling thus seen 
to ho another side of the will. Apprehension is so likewise. It is 
the xcill receptive of outward impressions. A great simplicity in 
cxjiression is thus obtained for Schopenhauer’s philosophy, hy his 
peculiar use of the word ‘‘will;” for as it is the liiddcn thing we call 
the man, which manifests itself in and through his body, so is it the 
force, the qualitas occulia, the substratum of all oilier manifestations 
which make impressions upon him. 

The second volume of the present issue of Schelling’s works contains 
the “ Pliilosoidiy of Mythology the first portion of which is devoted 
to the clearLig up of the deflmtion of monotheism, in wdiich it is parted 
off from theism, pantheism, and polytheism ; and the second to the 
solution of tlie question. How is polytheism possible, in whieii ho 
brings out the answer in his own foregone coiudusion, that it is only 
possible as a derivation Iroui monotheism, which it presupposes, or as 
lliblical theologians Avonhl say, as a corruption issuing from it. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

rpinX] all-devouring iiidu&j3iy of Germany lias fastoneil on a veiy 

I intei*esting hut v(‘ry ivcunditc subject, and one which ^we should 
have thought lay more, tluiu aiw other of equal importance out of the 
natural scope of a foreigner’s investigations. The subject is the history 
and present constitution of the several parts of the English Executive.^ 
Dr. Gueistlias devoted himself to this task, one of great difficulty, and 
demanding extreme patience and assiduity of research, simply liecause 
he considers, and very rightly, tliat England cannot he understood 
unless hy a person ’jiosscssing a .knowledge of this subject. Only 
the iirst volume «f tlie,work has as yet tiecii published, but a summary 
of its contents will show how extensive is the undertaking which tjio 
author has begun. ' 

The volume opens with a sketch of the several offices of state in 
their earliest historical form. Dr. Gneist dcscrihes the manner of life 



18 Friodrich Wilhelm Joseph von^Schelling’s sUmratliche Werke. Zvveite 
Abtheiluog. Zweiter Band, Philosopbie der Ik^thologie.” Stuttgart and 
Augsburg. 1957. “• 

1 “Geschichte und beuiige Gestalt der Amte$ in England mit Einschluss des 
Heeres, der Gterechte, der Kirche, des Hofstaats, vBn I>r. Kudolph Gneist.” 
erlin: Spinger. 1857. 
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bx the Norman Court, how Domesday Book was made, how the counties 
and ciJaestAvere administered, the scheme of iinance and the exchequer, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Court, and the several provinces and duties 
.assi^cd to the chief^oihcers of State. He then passes to the period of . 
transition, when administration began in some measure to be (icntralized, 
when travelling jiistices were sent over the kingdom, and when, on the 
other hand, the first seeds of constitutional government were planted, 
and Magna Charta was signed. So the histoiy is carried on through 
the paths which Mr. Ilallam has made in some degree farnilisr to us, 
the author pointing out tl^e origin and first form of tlie Houses of , 
Parliament, the jurisdiction of the several courts, the functions of the 
Secretaries of State, of tlie Privy Council, and the Cabinet, and tracing 
the theory and modifications of the Royal Prerogative. 

After the historical sketch is complete, an account — superfi(‘ial if 
we consider the possible materials, but elaborate, if we look to the 
purpose of the author, — is given of the actual working of the different 
departments of State, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the Ministry of 
War, and the Admiralty, the three Secretaryships of State, the func- 
tions of Parliamentary Boards, those of the Courts of Law and Equity, 
the position of the Established Church, and the offices about tlie Court. 
Lastly, the author examines the political and social position of the 
English official, and contrasts him with a person of the same class in 
Germany. 

The Dare statement of contents so varied, and so important, shows 
what Dr, Gneist has to offer us, and considering that he is a foreigner, 
and is obliged to draw all liis knowledge from books, without having 
had any actual experience of English public life, it cannot be denied 
that he has been very successful. Every Englishman will find very 
much in this volufiie which it concerns him to know, and a satisfactory 
statement of which is not easily to be found. It is a valuable "work, 
and tery creditable to its author. J3ut we arc bound to say that for 
the purposes to which an Ejiglishman we^uld like to turn such a hook, 
both as a*bistorical and a practical guide, it falls beneath the standard 
of high English excellence. It is a subject which no one but a native 
can really handle in a way adequate to native expectations. Diligent 
as Dr. OneisI has been, we find him wanting in several important 
points. for instance, made far too little use of the Latin 

writers of history, wliose incidental descriptions or allusions throw so 
much light on the political constitution and daily life of the Norman 
Court. He has a limited krjowlddgo of English ,law. Ho is un- 
acquainted with the unprinted ti’aditions of tlie English departments 
' of State. .We do not, tlverefore, think that his work would, even if 
carefully translated, meet what many historical students, and many 
pioliticians and lawyers in England feel to be a great want, viz., a 
really good history and account of the English Exeegtive Government. 

Dr; Cqniftsffitin Roessler has puWi«hed the first* part of a treatise 
on the Nature and Orgainzation of aState.^ He is a devoted Hegelian, 


^ System dear Siaatslehre yon Br. Coostantin Boessisir*’’ A. AUgomeine 
Staatslehro. Xiripng; BAoke a&d Koessler. 18^7.. 
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so much so that, in his preface, after saying that monuments have been 
erected to Schelling and Kant, ho ^suggests that there couldT btrouly 
one monument worthy of Hegel, and that would be if the German, 
nation would make their State “the living temple of the purest * 
idealism.” In furtherance and anticipation of so desirable a consum- 
mation, Dr. lloessler expounds his theory of a State. Any one 
acipiaiiitcd with Hegel’s philosophy wUl see at a glance how com- 
pletely the disciple is under the iiilluence of his master. Jle discusses 
ill succession the conceptions of freedom, of morality, and of evil. 
I’lie contents of morality follow, and wc iheii have an inquiry into 
personality, succeeded by an account of tlie communities of family life, 
of labour, of art, science, and religion, until, at last, we are brought to 
tlio sum and climax of all in the State. The value of this work 
depends so entirely on the value of Hegel’s philosophical method, that 
wo do not wish to pass an opinion on its generaW coircctness. It is 
impossible to dispatch in a sentence or two the possibility of a spirituar 
or purely ideal philosophy. But we may remark that the disciple 
docs not consult the infirmities of the llesh so much as his teacher. 
Hegel relieves every pai*t of his treatises on Iliglit, and on the Philo- 
sophy of History, wfitb pregnant criticisms on various subjects, num- 
bcvless illustrations, and a sort of table-talk .comm on tar v. Dr. 

Ro«‘ssler gives us page after page of unbroken, stitf, unallcviated 
philosophizing, and this is a hard trial to English readers. 

Mr. Mills has collected into a volume five lectures delivered in 
College, Cork, on the subject of Currency and •Banking." 
lie does not aim at originality of thought, or at novelty in liis mode 
of handling his materi^s. His object, as he states in his preface, is 
to publish in a compaci? and accessible form, and in ^treatise specially 
devoted to this one topic, a statement of the facts and principles on 
whicli the Act of 1841 is based. To the policy of that Act Mr. Mills 
warmly adheres, and he strives, by every means in his power, to sliow 
the wisdom, or, as he pre((5rs to say, the indispensable necessity 
of having our monetary system perpetuated on its present foundation.” 
He exjiands his subject carefully and fully ; and if any one wants to 
lay his hal^ds on a convenient resume of the opinions on currency 
generally held as sound by the ruling and leading authorities of the 
present day, he will find it in this volume. 

Many circumstances have recently concurred to show that France 

luis reco veiled, througli repose, some slight wish for independence, and 

that there is at least a small num6er o4‘ minds who do not find in 

centralization and despotism the highest form of human well-being. 

Among the many publications which betray this tendency in its most 

marked form may be reckoned M. de Chambrun’s treatise on “ Parlui- 

inontary Government.”^ To English readers it wears that aspect of 

^ 

* ■% * ' * 

3 ** The Principles of Cutreney and Banking i being Five Lectures delivered in 
Queen’s C’ollege, Oo.rk.” By Bichard lloroer MiUa, Professor of J urisprudence 
and Political Economy in Queen’i^ College, Cork. 2nct edition, revised and cor- 
rected. London : GroombriJ^e. 1?I57. 

* *‘Pu B6gioie parlementaire ea France ; Essaf da l^litique contemporaine.” 
Par Adolphe de Chambrun, Paris : Didier. 1857. ’ 
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commonplace, which must always accompany the development of ideas 
witirwluch we are perfectly famiyar, and of truths which seem to us 
indisputable. But in a Frenchman it may indicate far more iiule- 
* pendence of thougltt to deprecate centralization, and insist on the 
necessity of political liberty, than to persevere in the usual platitudi^s 
about the mission pf democracy. M. de Chambrun is not a great 
writer or an original thinker, but he is a man of sense, counige, and 
principle, deplores, as he well may deplore, the despotism whieli 
stifles every aspiration of his country, and the corruption of manners on 
which that despotism is feased. If we could suppose a man of no 
extraordinary powers applying to the societ}" of the present day, tlu‘ 
thoughts naturally awakened by the perusal of M. de Tocqueville’s great 
work on the Anclen rnjime^ we should have a very tolerable notion of 
M. de Chambruri’s work. lie speaks of the. ("barter of 1811 as the 
noblest fruit of #he genius of modern France ; he siglis for an 
'independent clergy, and an hereditary jK^erage. He deplores th<' 
effects produced by the minute division of land; he dwells on 
the abandonment of the country for the town now noticeable among 
the rural population of France. We have not discovered in his 
book anything that can be called cither new or really able, but we 
welcome it as a symptom of the returning good sense of the eoiinlry, 
and as a proof that it is not only men of the first rahk of thought who 
can comprehend and maintain the ideas which must be widely ]>ro- 
pagatecl if France is not to sink into the lot of decaying Home, and 
become the i)rey of a tyrannous soldiery and a sensualist (/ourt. 

Most English readers have heard by this time of the curious advej\- 
tures and wonderful escape of Felice Orsini,^ and will be glad to r(*ad 
his memoirs, wr/ttcn by himself, and transllitcd by Mr, ("arhoutd. 
Great, however, as is the interest of the story which they contain, 
thcs^tJ memoirs labour under faults so glaring, as to conic under serious 
disadvantages before the English public. VVe can hai’dly under.siand 
how an}^ English translator could hav^e allowed so many faults to 
remain iincorrected. What, for inslanco, are we to think of a passage 
in the opening page, where Orsini tcdls us that at eight year’s of age he 
fell from a balcony, on the third floor, into a court, and thus conti- 
nues — “ This fact was impressed most vividly on my mind. When 1. 
woke from forty-eight hours of insensibility, and could not understand 
why my arms were in splints, T remembered nothing : all seemed a 
dream.” If M. Orsini has a vivid iinjnvssion of a fact which he wholly 
forgets, what must he have ibf occurrences which he partially rcineni- 
kers! The book, again, is full of expj’cssions which, to English eyes, 
appear boastful and presumptuous. We come across such headings of 
chapters as — “At twelve, I begin to show a strong sense of individual 
indepiendence.” Still, with all its defects, the book is very interesting ; 
the i^^yiof his escape from Mantua is, how^V^**, so well known, 
that 4b shall not recur to We prefer quoting the lesson which lu*. 


5 ** Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Ofdini.'* Written by Himself. Trans- 
lated fiom the original manut^i^ript by George Carbonel. London ; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1857. ^ 
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xlraws from his long and varied experience, and which, coming from 
such a man, is well worthy of notice. We should have ^xpectcd an 
Italian refugee to have wntten i^ a different strain. It slpws great 
honesty, as well as a laudable wish to profit by the past, that an exile 
should confess that revolutions got up by exiles* are almost sure to be 
•failures. 

** These expeditions always have the germs of dissolution in them, and 
however well they may have been prepared, a very small unforeseen accident, 
the voice of one man alone tending to alarm his nearest comrade in the mo- 
ment of danger, is sufficient to cause all to be lost. The diief in these cases 
Jias no influence, if we except his moral potoar, and it is very difficult to find a 
body of men who willingly submit. Man is led more by fear than love ; so 
that men should be takeii as they really arc, and not as they ought to be, leav- 
ing dreams aside. It is very rare that such expeditions succeed ; without 
scekii^ for ancient examples I can witness that since 1843 not one has sue- 
ooeded. Eevototions should be, made within cities, where all arc interested, 
and then the youth arc aware of the real state of tlm^s, and not be made frgm 
without, by a handful of exiles, who form false opinions from the exaggerated 
reports of some hot-brained ittdivi|ual. Those in the cities should organise 
themselves, study public opinion, rne ^mcans of offence and defence, ancfrisc ; 
wliile the refugees without should maiiitiiin th(». opinion of foreigners favour- 
able to revolution, nominate some officers of abihty for the cities, ajid keep 
arms ready, which may be consigned when necessaiy. 1 would not at first 
believe these truths, but sad experience has conviucaA me. What can an cx- 
jicditiou of thirty, forty, or a hundred exiles do V* 

At the end of the volume will be found a curious collection of docu- 
ments, illustrating the spy system as practised in Italyif-the founda- 
tion 01 % which judicial sentences are pronounced against individuals — 
the strange light in which ecclesiastical intolerance regards the Jews, 
and many other kindred topics. These documents are well worth 
examining, and throw much light on the state of* Rome in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution of 1848. 

Every one proclaims his own geese to be swans, and vfo may 
therefore expect a New Zealand colonist to say that New Zealand is the 
finest place possible. Mr. Hursthouse,® who designates himself in his 
title-page not only as a New Zealand colonist, but as “ former visitor 
to the Uhited States,’’ &c., ought to be able to speak both from actual 
experience and from the opportunities he has enjoyed of instituting 
comparisons ; and he says that Zealand is the Britain of the South, 
ipic certainly has collected a great amount of infomatipn, and probably 
everything that can be known about New Zealand is to be found in 
his volumes. He describes the physical features of the islands, their 
climate, the contents •of their animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. 
In the latter department they possess cpal, gold, copper, iron, ‘and 
building stone. He then gives an account of the natives ; and feeling 
that the first thing is to arrest their rapid decrease, Mr. Hursthoiise 
says, with somejbhing, we think, of provincial exaggeration, that in spito 
of Parliamentary and Exeter gall pro testations, all thflt was really 

® New iZealand; or, Zealandis^ the Britain. of the South.” By Charles Hurst- 
Jiouse, a New Zealand Colonist, t<and former visitor, in, the United States, the, 
Canadas, the Cape Colony, an4' Australia, Lo|idon: Ed wd Stanford. 1857, 
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, done by the Home Government during the ten years it liad full power, 
vim to shpot of the Maoris, and to build for the tribes six wooden 
huts. ' The author himself^ propose# a variety of schemes for rescuing 
the Maori, which, he says, might be carried into oftect for 4000Z. a 
year : and that is ndl much for a colony to pay in order to retain a 
supply of cheap labour. Early marriages and unhealthy food are the 
two most prominent causes of the native decay, and both ai’e to a 
certain extent remediable by the interference of European enlighton- 
meht. A sketch follows of the New Zealand Government, and of the 
Constitution which has lately come into force. The subsequent sub- 
jects are more miscellaneous', and among them is one, in discussing 
which the author gives us the pleasing assurance that “ nature has 
fitted New Zealand for ahrewery.” The work closes with an elaborate 
consideration of the prospects and opportunities of intending emigrants. 

Under the uninviting title of “Statistical Details respecting the 
jJepublic of Lubeck,’*^ Mr. Everest has discussed the very interesting 
question, whether the form of government affects in any appreciable 
way the amount of illicit commerce |||tween the sexes. The author 
asserts that the purity in republican governments is much greater than 
under monarchical or despotic; and he has prepared very elaborate 
tables to prove his point. We confess that we view all such statistical 
arguments withgrea^f'suspieion ; not that general inferences cannot bo 
drawn in this way, tut that the very greatest caution must be exer- 
cised. The same tables might be used to show that some other cause 
than the foijm of government is at work. And any glaring exception 
makes us feel great hesitation about the validity of tlic rule. l^[)pears 
that, of all the countries in Europe, Sardinia is the purest. Mr/Everest 
is obliged to admit that this is against his theory, and to pass it by ; 
but after we have^ieard this one fact, we feel the* theory to be at best 
extremely disputable. 

Byrfar the- most important w^ork falling within the sphere of this 
section, which has lately been published, has reached us at so very late 
a i>eriod of the quarter, that we cannot speak of it with the care and 
futoess which its great merits deserve. We only notice it at all be- 
cause it is a wwk so great in its scope, so admirable in its execution, 
so creditable not only to the author but to English literature generally, 
that we do not vvish to pass it by wholly unnamed. We refer to Mr. 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England.”® The first volun^ 
the only one yet published, a very thick and massive hook, contains 
nothing more than the first nart of the general introduction. The 
author first inquires what are xlie influences that mo#fc powerfully pro- 
m6^ civilization j^nerally, and then, what are the chief disturbing 
that retard it, borrowing illustrations from universal histoiy, 
and more particularly from the one nation in wdiich each of these 
comm respectively manifested itself in the most conspicuous man- 
ner.:; This iraK preparatoiy to the treatment of the special subject of the 

^ Details respecting the Republic of Lubeck, compared with those 

of some imeir. jj^rdpean Statjs.” By the Ilev. R. Everest, A.M. Dondon, 1857. 

® '*Histoi^ rfXhyifisifii.tion in England.” By Henry Thomas Buckle. Vol. i. 
Dondon : Johii W. Ifalkerruid Son. 
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work, — the histoiy of Civilization in England. The justness and 
originality of the thoughts, the vastness of the knowledge displayed, 
and the variety, strength, and charm of the style, are beyond fxraisc. 
On a future occasion we hope to lay before our •readers an analysis of 
its contents. 


SCIENCE. 

npIHE completion of Professor Mille?s comprehensive and well- 

i digested treatise on Chemistry,^ by the publication of the volume 
devoted to tlie organic division of the science, will be welcomed as a 
valuable boon by all such students as desire a under range of informa- 
tion than the smaller text-books afford. Without being distinguished * 
by any particular originality^ either in general plan or in details, this 
work is eminently characterized by the judgment in the selection and 
skill in grouping of its materiids, wliich mark the clear thinker and 
the experienced teacher; and these are qualities of first-rato im- 
portance to the construction of a good text-book. In the arrange- 
yn<.*nt of this volume, the author has made free use of the system of 
classification in homologous series which was employed with such 
admirable results by the late M. Gerhardt, whose views, at the time 
of the premature tei’mination of his indefatigable and successful labour^, 
wore rapidly making their way among chemists, and are gradually be- 
coming more and more widely accepted. That which is abstractedly 
the be.st method of classiHca%n, liowever, may not be the best for the 
purposes of instruction ; and we think that the author has used a wise 
discretion in departing considerably from this metliod, in order that 
liis readers may be led as iiatllrally as possible from what is more to 
what is less familiar to them. Q^hus he has taken his starting-point 
in a few of the best-known compounds belonging to the vegetable king- 
dom — sugar, starch, &c., although their comj>osition is less simple than 
that of some other organic substances ; mid from these the transition 
was easy to the processes of fermentation, to the comprehensive group 
of alcohols, and to tl\e others and other derivatives. So again, in 
treating these various’^ classes of compounds, the author has preferred 
tg examine successively the different members of any homologous 
^oup (such, for example, as the different varieties of alcohol)*, before 
jassing to the consideration of the? derivatives (such as ether, aldehyd, 
and acetic acid,) *from* the leading or typical member of the group. 
For, as ho justly observes, the homologous arid the collateral series 
may be compared to a number of ladders placed side by side against 
a house; the terms of the former succeed each other like the 
rounds of the Mder, whilst the terms of the derived or collateral 
series are like thosb W a second or a th iyl la dder place^t % the first ; 

1 ** Elements of Cheimstry; Theoretical and Practical.*’ By William Allen 
Miller, M.D., V.P.E^lS., President >f the Chemical S<fciety, Prnfeasor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, Lohdotu Part III. Orgimic Chmiatky. ^vo, pp. 85:2, 
London : J. W. Parker and Son, 1857. ^ » 
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it is both safer and .easier, to ascend or descend the.stcpa of 
, €^h ledd^,r in tha^a to step across i^oin one ladder io the 

. other. The vpjume conowdea with a general review of the present 
Otate of opjr.ki^wledge of atomic volumes^ atomic heats, the 
atomio relations of heat of combination ; in which the results of several 
very jdahorate series of experiments are brought together and com- 
pared^: and their bearing upon the higher .questions of chemical phflo- 
spphy are ably discussed. 

Among the recent contributions which have been made to geological 
sciencq by original inquiry, /ew, probably none, are more interesting* 
and suggestive than the discovery recently made by Mr. Beccles, of 
the remains of no fewer thoxi fourteen species, belonging to eipht genera^ 
of mtamalia, in a stratum of only 6ve inches in thickness, known as 
the “ dirt-bed,*’ at the base of the Middle Purbeck, which forms part 
* of the Upper Oolitic strata in Dorsetshire. A detailed account of 
this discovery (with other novelties of ‘less importance) is given by 
8ir 0. Lyell, in a supplement to his well-known Manual and he 
fairly dwells upon it as justifying till doctrine he has always main- 
tained with such distinguished ability, that the evidence of the non-dis- 
covery of Mammalian remains in the greater part of the secondary 
formations is no suffipient evidence of the non-existence of the class at 
that period. It is curious that scarcely any other parts of the skeleton 
than the louer jaws of these animals should liave been yet discovered, 
— a fact which, it will be remembered, is true also of the Stonesfield 
remains, which, for so long a period, were the only known representa- 
tives of the mammalian class in the secondary fauna. So far as can 
be 4etermined from these remains, it vilbuld appear that some of the 
animAld to which they belonged were insectivorous or predaceous, 
whilst another was purely herbivorous ; some appear pretty certainly 
to have been marsupials, whilst the aftinities of others are doubtful* 
It is*a most remarkable and instructive fact, that although this par- 
ticular group of strata had been carefully surveyed, and, as it was 
believed, thoTOUgbly searched by experienced geologists, the opening of 
this thin dirt-bed, under the persevering determination of Mr. Beccles, 
who has caused to be removed many thousand tons of stone that he 
. might get at it, should have revealed in a few weeks the memorials 
. of so many species of fossil mammalia, that they already outnumber 
those of m^y a subdivision of the tertiary series, and far surpass those 
of all the other secondary rocks put together. 

It is a good augury for India, that its authorities are seriously 
^sijpymg themselves to turn its mineral treasures to account; . Of this 
Ive have evidence in the publication of the first part of the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India, containing- accounts of an im- 
portant coaltiold yielding iron in the district of Cuttack, and of the 
' ^deposits of Upper Assam. . . 

^ to the fifth editi(^ of a * Manual of Elementary Geology.^ ” By Sir 

JV£. A,^ F . Ik S. , &c. Svo. pp. 34. Loudon : J oha Murray, 1 857. 

* of the Geological Survey of Iidia.*^ Vol. I. Fart I. Published 

by Order of thtf ;MOvoraor*Gen^“aLof India in Council. 6vo. pp. 98* With a 
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\ Two psilaeontolo^cal worte have' been recently bro^ht to a com- 
ptetion^^ Which, although dififbrent in p\m, 'agiree ^ the coirfprehen^ive 
account they b6th afford of all the principal forms of extinct animal 
life (Bronn’s “ Lethioa ” including the vegetable kingdom also) wi^ 
whicn geological inquiry has brought us acquainted. Both of these 
Works, moreover, are new and greatly enlarged editions of treatises 
whose value had already been widely recognised. In the Lethasa 
Geognostica ’* of Professor Broun, the specimens (so to speak) are ar- 
ranged stratigraphically, — that is, the fossils of each principal epoch are 
considered apart, so that the palaeontologtst who desires to understand 
the entire fauna and flora of each period, as at present known to us, 
here finds it elaborately and continuously described. The first volume 
commences with a general introduction by Professor Bronn, followed 
by a copious index of all the genera and species noticed in the work, 
and a table of genera, showing what number of species of each present 
themselves in every one of* the principal formations; the bulk of ft, 
however, is devoted to the Paltso-dethaa, or fossils of the Kohlen* 
Gehirge, known in this country as the Palieozoic epoch ; which divi- 
sion of the work is very ably treated by Professor F. lloemer. The 
second volume, for which Professor Bronn is alone responsible, em- 
braces the Meso-lethcea, or fossils of the Secondary epoch ; but this is 
subdivided into the Triassic, the Oolitic, and the Cretiioeous periods. 
The third volume, also executed by Professor Bronn, embraces the 
Od&no-lethma^ or fossils of the Tertiary epoch, which are not grouped 
under subordinate divisions. Under each head are copious references 
• to the original memoirs in which the several fossils are described, so 
that the work, besides the copious information which it itself supplies, 
serves . as a most vafuable bibliography. The pkites are admirably 
executed in lithography; and, independently of their value as furnishing 
delineations of the principal forms of extinct animal and vegetable 
life, they represent the grouping of these forms as it actually presents 
itself at each epoch into which geological history is divided, 

The work of M. Pictet^ makes a different use of the same materials, 
the specimens to speak) being arranged, not stratigraphically, but 
systematically, according to their places in the zoological series. Thus, 
the first volume, after a general introduction on the prinqiples of 
palaeontology, embraces fossil mammals, birds, and reptiles; the second 
volume, fishes, insects, crustaceans, annelids, and cephalopods ; the third 
volume, gasteropoda and lamellibranchiate bivalves ; and the fourth 
volume, bracliiopods, bryozoa, echinodeihns, corals, and sponges, with a 
summary of tlie applications of palaeontology to geological inquiry. 


* ** Lethiea Geo^ostica, oder Abbildung und Beschreibung der fiir die Oebirga- 
Formationen Bezeichnendsten VeFsteinerangeii.’* Dritte stark vermehrte Auflsge, 
bearbeitet yon H.^^Bronn und F, Boenier, Hit einem Atls^ von 124 Tafeln* 
8va. Band lll. Stuttgart, 1851-1850, « 

f “Traitd de Paldontolo^e, ou Histoire XTaturelle des Animaux Fossiles, con- 
Bid4r4s dans leur Kapporta Zoolo^iques et Gdologic^es.” Far F. J. Pictet, Pro- 
fesseur de Zoologie et d’Anatojuie CSoinparSe k VAcad4mie de Geneve. Secondo 
edition, revu^ coiTig^e, et conalddrabletneiitaa^ent^. Aocompagn4ed’un Atlas 
de 110 planches grand in- 4to/ 8vo. ‘ Tomes IV. Paris, 1853-1857. 
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work, also, is s^ccompawied byaa atlas of well-^exscuted litho-,. 
-I^iphk'plates, Sn the grouping of the speeimena aecordkg. te 

ibeir natural relations enables us to take in at a glance the pmcipal 
forms of zoologidhl type that have presented themselves during 
the entire, period over which geological inquiry ranges. In common 
^ with the Lethffia,” the “ Pmeontologie” of M. Pictet is remarkable^ 

* for thcL copiousness of its references, wfich include the geological lite- 
r attire of all countries. 

Xt .is obvious that each of these two works has its peculiar., advan- 
tages, which will adapt one or the other to the special object which 
the student may Iiave in view. He who pimsues Palaeontology as 
an adjunct to Geology, will have recourse, by preference, to the 

Lethaea’* of Bronn ; whilst he who studies it as a part of Natural 
History generally, will find in M. Pictet’s treatise the arrangement, 
more suitable to his wants. 

The last publication of tlie Ray Society is one of the most inte- 
res&g and beautiful works which it has issued during the entire term ^ 
of its existence.® There are few groups of animals which are of more 
special interest to the philosophic zoologist, than that \vhich.,f^ms 
the subject of Professor Allman’s Monograph. As he justly obS&i‘ves 
in the preface, “ The highly curious moditication of molluscan type 
which the Polyzoa present, their singular repetition in this type of the 
physiognomic^ features and habits of a totally different one (tlie 
/^phytic), the great beauty of their forms, and the facility with 
which they can in general be observed in a living state, cannot but 
render them special favourites for every Jover of nature, and for the 
more profound student must invest them with a peculiar significance, 
and invest their study with a scientific interest which is scarcely sur- 
passed by that of any oilier group of animals ; while the fresh-water 
species,^ by certain remarkable peculiarities of structure, throw an 
unexpected light on the general plan ancl, affinities of the class.** 
To some of oui* readers it may be necessaiy to explain that the 
JPolyzoa of Professor Allman are the equivalents of the Bryozoa of all 
Continental and of many British naturalists. The rormer of these 
terms was proposed by Mr. J. V. Thompson (the discoverer of the 
metamorphoses of the Cirrhipeds and of the Crustacea, and of the 
pentacrinoid larva of the Coraatula), who clearly perceived the mol- 
lusean affinities of the group, and was the first to designate it by 
. a distinct name, which no longer assumed its connexion with polypes. 
The latter was introduced by Professor Ehrenberg, who included under 
it, with wliat are now regarded as Bryozoa, the Poraminifera and other 
foims of animal life having'* an entirely dilFerent type of organization 
andyvho ranked the whole under the pol^e division of the animal 
ku^dmia* But not only on account of his having more clearly discri- 


A MoUOi^phof the Fr^sh-water Polyzoa, including all the known Bpecies, 
Brithih and By George JameS Allman, H.X)., F.E.B., Regius 

of Natmal HistoTV in tfie University of Rdiibuigh.- Policy pp* 119. 
eleven London, 1857. * V * 
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minated tho special peculiarities of these auimals/mavpr^fcreixcehe 
cdtaimed ’for Mr. Thompsoa^s d^ignatiou of thin V he has ’&o a 
clear right of priority, since the part of his Zoological Eesearches** 
containing his account of the group published in December, 
1830, whilst the number of the “ Symbolae Physicae” in which 
ProfeSsOT Ehrenberg first announced his views, did not appear until 
June, 1881. But Thompson was an isolafied labourer, prosecuting 
and publishing his valuable researches (and there are few which have 
been more . v^uable in themselves, or more suggestive of other 
important labours) in a remote part of Ireland, whilst Ehrenberg was 
at work in the centre of the activity of Europe; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the designation imposed by the latter 
should have been generally adopted, to the exclusion of that of the 
former. Wo quite agree with Professors Allman and Busk, however, 
in thinking it especially incumbent on British naturalists to stand up 
for justice in this matter ; and nothing is so likely to obtain it as the 
employment of the term in works of such standard value as Mr. 
Busies British Museum “ Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa,’* and Pro- 
fefesor^llmau’s “ Monograph of the Fresh-water Polyzoa.” 

The progressive steps by which our present knowledge of this group 
has been attained, constitute one of the most furious chapters in the 
history of zoology. Like tlic composite structures formed by the 
true Polypes, those which form part of the Polyzoa were long regarded 
as of vegetable nature ; and no distinction between the two being then 
known to exist, the animality of both was recognised at the same 
time. It could only be by the assistance of the microscope, however, 
that the constituent animals of the latter could be recognised, such is 
their minutenoss; and it was by Trembley, whose!' researches on the 
Hydra constituted one of the most important eras in modern zoological 
science, that the ’first polyzoon appears to have been recognised. tWhen 
engaged in tlie study of the common fresh-water polype, Trembley 
found in the fresh waters near the Hague a jelly-like mass, feom 
which protruded numerous polypoid bodies, each characterised by the 
possession of "an elegaiit crown of tentacula, borne on the margin of 
a cresccnt*shaped disk ; and, naturally supposing the animal to be inti- 
mately related to his own pot polype, he termed it the polype d 
panache. Almost immediately after this, the same species was 
detected in England by Baker, who described it in his “ Employment 
for the Microscope,” under themamq of the bell-flower animal.? 
It is not a little curious that, although both Trembley and Baker 
bestowed upon this new animal a carqful and accurate exatni- 
nati^n, and demonstrated gnd described all the essential features of 
polypal structure, yet the* significance of its peculiarities remained 
unrecognised until nearly a century after, When the discoyery of a 
similar ty^ in cei^ain marine polypoid animals arrestefi iShe attention 
of naturalists, and led to the dud appreciation of its character. This 
discovery was made by ISflM. Audouiu and *Milne-Edwards, in 1828, 
as regards the animal of while at the same lame Mr. J. V. 

Thompson was engaged|dtt an indepeiftienta serii^ of observations, 
which led him to perceirPthe same. to be true of many other genera; 
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aJid each was 6t7u<^ witfc the very strong afikiities presented by this 
* type if struotaxire%>^^ that of the Ascidian Moilusks, e^ecudlyin the 
(wuformation of the ^^estive ^apparatus. Gradually it came to he 
perceived' that these \iffinittes are really much stronger than those 
which link thd animals in question to the true polypes ; the former 
havin^ referencO to their fundamental plan of structure, whilst the latter 
relate Only to their general aspect and mode of aggregatiop into cpnif 
posite masSes. The most important character, next to that furnished 
by the digestive apparatus, is adorded by the presence of a nerve- 
ganglion between the two Orifices, exactly representing the single 
nerve-ganglion which is met with in the same situation in the Asci* 
dian J^ollusks ; and it was the discovery of this by Duinortier, in 
1835, which (in our opinion) first satisfied the requirements of the 
philosophic zoologist, and justified that removal of the group from the 
Radiated sub-kingdom to the Molluscan, which is now accepted by 
every unprejudiced naturalist. 

That common sea-mat,” which every uninstimctcd collector of 
marine products unhesitatingly places among his sea-weeds, is not a 
vegetable but an animal structure, and that it is not even a zoophyte, 
but is an aggregate of creatures not far removed from the oyster, is one 
of the most curious fac<is in zoolog;)"; and not less curious is the assign-' 
ment of a similar phice to the unshapely masses of jelly-like substance 
which are found spreading round the stems or over the leaves of plants 
growing in rivulets, lakes, or staguant ponds. It is among these fresh- ^ 
water species that we find the most highly-developed examples of the 
^oup, — a circumstance which invests the study of them with peculiar 
interest ; and since, out of the twenty -one at pijesent known, sixteen 
are natives of Britain, it i.s obvious that the British microscopist has. 
peculiar opportunities of observing them. These opportunities have 
been t^wned to most excellent account by Professor * Allman ; whose 
monograph not only does full justice to the, labours of his predecessors, , 
hut include^ the results of a vast amount of original research, whereby 
new light has been thrown not merely upon details of structure and 
phyaiolog)" , but also upon those questions of hoiiiologicaf relationship, 
which are of yet higher interest to the philosophic naturalist. Some 
of these results have been from time to time communicated to the 
public, in the various memoirs which have proceeded from Professor 
Allman’s pen ; hut others are now for the first time made known. 
The description of nearly every British species is “ from the life and 
all’ the figures upon the eleven lithographic platee* which , illustrate the 
monograph, and which leave scarcely anything to desire either in regard 
to '^mplettjness of detail 'or beauty of execution, have been drawn. 
dSmoi 4'roTn na.ture by Professor Allman hilnsdf. By the .publicAion 
of ;3Hlch w^ks as these, the Ray Society renders most essential service 
to 'sosevee ; and it will be a matter of deep "regret to those 

of appreciating< their *value, if its operations should 
he ‘tripgW^r alt<^ether su^ended by a^want of that support to 
which a rightful claim atj the hands pf j^ who are 

natural histoy in any of ^’depart- 
ments. 
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The newti*eati8e on Histology which vre have received from the pen 
of Professor Leydig^ differs from# its predecessors the Idrger^ pro* 
portionate space which it devotes to the tissues of the lower animals. 
Generally speaking, these are noticed incidentaAy only, as throwing^ 
light upon the histology of man. Here, however, for the first time 
an attempt is made to place them all upon the like footing, and to study 
them in their# mutual relations. Perhaps no living histologist was 
more competent, in virtue of dbhc range of his previous studies, to 
grapple with such a task, than Professor Leydig ; and, we welcome his 
work for what he has successfiuly accompHshed, without too curiously 
noting its deficiences, which we shall hope to sec filled up by subsec^uent 
additions. 

The subject of Epidemic Helusions is no less interesting to the 
philosophic inquirer into man’s psychical nature, than that of epidemic 
diseases is to the intelligent, physician. As it is now coming to be 
generally recognised that the latter, so far from being simple “ visita* 
tions of Providence” to bo accepted with tranquil resignation, 
are warnings against the habitual pollution of our soil, our water, and 
our atmosphere, by the fictid miasmata of animal and vegetable 
decomposition, whose occurrence should stimulate us to the most active 
efforts for the removal of the noxious conditions,-*- so should the former, 
instead of being looked upon as aberrant phenomena, and regarded 
with pity or curiosity, or with a mixture of both,* be considered as the 
natural results of an imperfect mental development, and be carefully 
investigated with a view to the detection of the latent sources from 
which they derive their capability of injurious extension. Two great 
delusions of the presenjb epoch — Mormmismy and the so-called Spiritual 
Covmunications^eLTfd eminently qualified to afford 4liis lesson ; but we 
are scarcely yet in a condition to discuss them in the calm analytical 
method that wc can apply to the dancing and fiagellation mayias of 
the middle ages, or to tlie epidemics of witchcraft in times nearer our 
own. The volumes entitled “ Phantasrnata,” by Mr. Maddgn,® convey 
a great deal of information on these subjects, and display a largo 
amount of curious out-of-tlie-way learning ; but whilst they might 
serve as materials whence a clearer and more profound thinker might 
extract some precious results, they do not themselves throw much 
light upon those deeper problems with which the author seems to have 
essayed at grappling. Thus his chapter ‘‘ On the Nature and Distinc- 
tion of various forms of Mental Disturbance,” is almost entirely made, 
up of quotations ffrom •the works of varibus writers upon insanity; and 
the re^er, after wading through the whole, will probably com^ outr 
much mm’s: confused than before. Further* the materials are jumbled 
together without the least toangement ; as will be obvious from the 
fact that, after-commencing with the “ Sorcery of ancient times and 

. T* 'I Lehftmoh'd^r Histologie des Menscheit und der TMere.*' Von Dr. 

Leydig, Profeasor an der universitat zu WUrzburg.' Mit zahlreichen Ptolz.-' 
schnitten. Frankfurt 1867.- 8vo, pp. 651. • ; 

^^'‘Phanl^maU; dr, |llu6iot» and Fanatidsins of Protean Forms productive 
of Great jSttia.” By R. JK Madden, F,%CJS., In two 

8vo, pp. 1094. London, ISW 
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'ite'jrdattona to Wifecbei^ and then treating' of the sacrifice 

^:.chiHrezi asoritiid to the early Christians as ^a religious rfte, and to 
sorcerers in the orgia.of tWr sabbath assemblies at alat^ period,” he 
goesy per saltumy to the visions and revelations of Swedenborg and St. 
Tei^a, and.-thmce to the Inquisition, the only reason for including 
which in his phantasmata seems to be that it was used as an engine 
of punishment against magic and sorcery. Thence we fire carried to 
the •“ Witchcraft monomania” of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth ceBt\uies, ,and t hence back againjbothe “ Lycanthropy, or Wolf 
Transformation mania,” andHho “Ma^llation mania” of the middle 
ages. A large part of the second volume is devoted to the history of 
Jeanne d’Are, a subject now, we might have supposed, worn rather 
threadbare, to which ihe author does not impart any additional gloss, 
either by novelty in his facts, or ingenuity in his mode of intcr- 
pretii^ them. In fact, these chapters are a very poor compilation, 
in* which the author states the same things over and over again, with 
very much the, air of the mere bookmaker. The remainder of the 
second volume is occupied by narratives of various forms of religious 
delusion or Theomania, occumng especially in convents, but prevailing 
also among Protestant communities. 

The rationale of all these affections is to our minds sufficiently simple. 
They 'are all examples of the possession of the mind by “dominant 
ideasi” to the exclusion of common sense. T'he particular nature of 
the ^delusion will vary with the education of the individual or com- 
munity, and with the habits of thought arid feeling which may be 
emrout at the time : thus, in our estimation, the “ Spiritualism” of the 
pr<^ent epoch is only a more refined form of the, same mental aberra- 
tion aa that which: manifested itself in those delusions of bygone 
ages which all intelligent persons now unite in rcpTidiating. The pro- 
gress cri general cultivation has earned us beyond that class of ideas, 
hut it has led us into a new’ region ; and npw we have spiritual poetry, 
and spirittt|l drawings, and spiritual music, and spiritual prescriptions, 
all arising out of the abandonment of the mmds of the performers to 
their own phantasies, the reins of common sense being voluntarily 
abandoned dso. 

One of the most remarkable examples of tins epidemic tliat has fallen 
under our notice is the proposal of Dr. Wilkinson to treat Lunacy by 
Spiritualism.® This very clever, but very eccentric, philosopher seta 
out by freely admitting the fact that Spiritualism has the power of 
producing mental excitement iif nearly all cases, and irr many instances 
reuL ‘.insanity. The lunatic asylums of the United States, y^e have 
assured, contain very numerous evidences of this fact; amd Dr. 
, "9^i||$nson confirms it from his own experience. Now, to bur appre- 
rs^^t is called Spiritualism ie an incipient insanity-— just as 
muc^ Jlomoiiomania of the middle ages ; audit only needs to 

he.in^te^^pi and confirmed, to he recognised as such. . Dr. Wilkin- 

® Principle applied to' Insanity. A Bieposal to treat 

Lvam^y' eBy uobn (larth Wilkinson; K.D. ^ pp. 14. 

London, 1807. ' 
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son, however, thinke differently. Strong in his coavicMoa of the truth 
of the hoinoeopathie principle, smilia smilihm curMtur^ Ife aCftuidly 
proposes to apply Spiritualistic to the treatment of insanity ; which 
would be very li^o to a man already into:licated an additional 

glass of brandy with the view of sobering him, or to a man dying in 
the stupor of opium-poisoning an additional dose of the narcotic with 
the view of arousing him. “ Once upon a time,” he says, “madnesa 
was chained to rings in the floor, and to staples in the wall. By very 
slow degrees, madness was resected for the sake of the human beings 
that were folded in its coils, am gentleiicjss took the place of force. 
Madness grew milder as sanity became more Christian. All we ask of 
thee now is, to let niarlness have a further play-ground ; to let it wear* 
itself out in its own way, in comparatively healthy exercise.” This 
“ comparatively lieulthy exercise,” it is admitted by Or. Wilkinson^ 

“ produces in persons sane but excitable, transient and harmless (I) crises 
of mental derangement.” Surely our sagacious mind-physicians can 
find some more wholesome exercise for their patients, than that of which 
the very essence is the abnegation of the self-control which they regard 
it as their first object to restore. 

We believe tliat the delivery of Mr. Barwell’s lectures at the 
Working Women’s College” constituted the Arst attempt in this 
country at imparting public oral instruction on the care of the sick, 
to the sex which is naturally the best fitted for that duty *, and he 
has done a very useful servi(*e by their publication in a form adapted 
for general circulation,^^ Tlioy are conceived in an admirable spirit ; 
and their general tone is thoroughly ])raetical and sensible, Mr. , 
Barwell has liad large oxperioice among the poor, both in hospitals 
and in their own dwellings ; and he speaks from liis own observation 
of the evil to be avoided and of the good to be effected, in a manner 
that shows him to have no visionary standard of unattainable excel- 
lence, but a quick perception of what is within the average capacity of 
womankind. He begins by plainly telling his audience thal^his object 
is not to make tliem fancy themselves doctors, but to teach them 
nursing; and he earnestly warns them agiiinst that propensity to meddle 
with physic, which in one way or other most assuredly causes a vast 
annual sacrifice of life, espociidly among infants. He obviously puts 
great faith in hygienic means ; and all that he says of them is so sen- 
sible that we cannot but wish he had said a little more,: — ^the conserva- 
tion of health being Ut least as important as the care of the sick, and 
the same general . principles applying to both alike. So, again, wo think 
that a more special notice of chief points to be attended to in the 
management of the lying-in room and the esfre of infants, with which 
every woman is pretty sure be concerned in one way or another, 
might have,;advantageously rejj|laced (il* time and space were limited) 
some of the details^about the application of bandages, «vhich a nitrse 
is seldom expected to perform, and wliich she is stiU more seldom 

10 <^Xhe C^e of the Sick. CSpurse of ^Practical Lectures «Wivered at the 
Working Wo] 9 ieii*^e OviHege/' ByBieWd Assistant Surgeottifeo 

Charing-cross HospitaL Fbap; Svo^ pp. 171. London, 18^7. 
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Ukely to do well. / of thoi^e special emei’gencies, aW, wBich every 
person 'ought to : be, :>qualified to ^eet--sueh aa -henjiprrhage, from 
wounds^ the iuoro common forms of poisonings nnd the - likor— might 
fiave been noticed with advantage. But Mr, Barwell has evidently 
shrank endeavouring to teach too much ; and we are diq^sed to 
think ^hat^^in .this case, a slight deficiency is better than surfeit. We 
Ciinndt doubt, l^at the book will become popular among the working 
wphmn/’ whether high or low, for whom ;it is intended ; and we can 
j^nestly recommend it as one which ^an scarcely do anything but 
good — a recommendation which we coma assuredly not give to thoso 
.more pretentious treatises wliich aim at turning into domestic doctors, 
fbniished with a remedy for all diseases to which flesh is heir, those 
who would find their true vocation in tending such as suffer from them 
as only women can tend. 

- “ The' Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men” commences with 
an autobiography of the biographer, Arago.^^ This memoir consists 
chiefly of reminiscences of the author’s youth, from childhood to his 
becoming Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. He was 
warped at an early age from the study of the classics, and induced to 
attuKk mathematics, with the idea of passing thp examination of the 
Polytechnic School. This examination he passed triumphantly, and 
he enriches his record with anecdotes connected with the examiners, 
some of them eminent, others not so. It was the habit of one of these 
latter to make himself acquainted with the answers to his own ques- 
tions, while iie remained ignorant of the method of working them out. 
The pupils discerned this, and in their replies committed intentionally 
the most absurd blunders, finally, however, reaching the required 
result. M. Hassexfratz pronounced the work “ Good, good, perfectly 
good,” and was laughed at by the pupils. This excited his me, and he 
once selected an eminent culprit, M. Leboullinger, on whom to wreak 
his scientific vengeance, ‘‘M. Leboullinger/’ commenced the Professor, 
‘^you havq seen the moon ?” “No, sir.” “ How, sir! you say that 
you have never seen the moon ?” “ 1 can only repeat my sdiswer, 

‘ No, sir.’ ” Beside himself, and seeing his prey escape him by means 
of this unexpected answer, he addressed himself to the inspector 
charged with the observance of order that day, and said to him, “ Sir, 
there is M. Leboullinger who pretends never to have seen the moon.” 
“ What would you have me to do ?” stoically replied M. Le Brun. 
.Repulsed on this side, the professon turned once inore to M. Lel>oul- 
Jjinger, who remained calm and Earnest in the midst of the unspeakable 
amusement of the whole amphitheatre, aud cried out, with tmdisguised 
“ You persist in maintaining that you have never aeeif the 
“Sir,” returned the pupil, “I should deceive you if I told 
yiiu/that, J had not heard it spoken o^ but I have never seen it.” 

Hassenfratz was professor in name alonC. 

part of the autobk»grap% refers to Arago’s adventures in 

of t^inguished Scientific By Francois Aragc. Trans- 

lated byAdaiml W;' Smytbt D.O.L., F.E.S., Ac*, the mv. Baden Powel), 
M.A*, F«B.S.^ Ac., and Bobert Grant, Esq., M. A., F.B.A.S. Lohgman'A Co. 
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connexiou with his tri^nometrical observations in Spain, He was 
often 'Id danger difiSenlty. “At t||^ present day,” he says, 
“ they go frojn Algiers to MaiseWles in fonr days ; it hed taken me 
eleven months to miake the same voyage. It )s true that^here and 
there I had made involuntary sojourns.” 

A man of the character which this memoir exhibits must possess 
great personal influence ; ardent, prompt, instructed in all directions, 

. with an immense faculty of acquisition, and a power of bringing his 
acquirements to bear. Arago was born on the 26th of February, 1786; 
and on the 18th of December^ 1809, a few days after his return fr<^ 
Algiers, he was nominated a member •of the Academy in plac^ m 
Lalaude. The celebrated Laplace opposed his election. “ M. de Laplace 
could not support the idea that a young astronomer, younger by five 

years than M. Poisson, should become an academician before 

him. He proposed to me, therefore, to write to the Academy that I 
would not stand foi^dcctiou until there should be a second place Jbo 
give to Poisson.” This Arago refused to do. Delambre, Legendre, 
and Biot insisted on the devotion with which ho had combated 
arduous difficulties. Laplace finally yielded, and voted for Arago* 
His account of his presentation to Kapoleou gives us no pleasant 
image cither of the Emperor or of the academicians. Arago’s influence 
grew in tlie Academy. Laplace called him “ the great elector;*^ and 
on the 7th of June, 1830, he became Perpetual Secretary. 

Following the autobiography we have biographies of Bailey, Herschel, 
Laplace, Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 
James Watt. The cliaracters of these essays cannot bo better 
described than they are in the “Translator’s Preface.” “In them 
^ the reader will find a luminous, eminently simple, and popular account 
of the discoveries of each of these distinguished individuals, of a kind 
constituting a brief history of the particular branch of scifuice to 
which he was devoted.” Bailey was distinguished both as a literary 
man and as a man of scieiioe. Ho shared the vicissitudes of the revolu- 
tion, and died upon the scaffold. At the beginning of 1S78 Mesmer 
established himself at Paris. His own Government had expelled him, 
and acts of the greatest effrontery and charlatanism were imputed to 
him. Ho published his alleged discoveries, and rendered society mad. 
Before quitting Vienna he eommunicAted his systematic notions to the 
learned societies of Europe. The Academy of Sciences of Pains and 
the lloyal Society of London did not answer ; the Academy of Berlin 
pronounced the thing a mistake. It was difficult to examine the 
cases Mesmer brought forward. His^ tactics were the same as those 
of the table-turners and spirit-rappera of^ the present day. Cases of 
non-success wei*e explained by reference to the presence of neutralking 
bodies. Ho rejected physical examination, and wished that people 
should be content with the word of honour and attestations of his 
patients. In 1781 the French Gtjvernment* determinikl to submit the 
pretended discoveries of Mesmer to thfe examination of four doctors of 
the faculty in Paris. These solicited the ijjiditioh to their numbers 
of a few members.of the Aoadtemy of Sciences; Le Roy, Bory, Xiavoisier, 
Franklin, and Bailey were recomraendedrS) foraa part of the wrat^ission. 
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Bailey was named reporter. ^ The consequent eTcammation wa$ such as 
might ^be,e5?pected fit>m1fc^ bharacter of the men.^ They submitted 
themselves to the tr^tment of M. Deslon, but felt no effect, h^ive out of 
fourteen ailing peopl^felt some effect. The Commissioners investigated 
the cause of the latter. Dr. Jumelin, they found, could produce the 
same ef^cts as M. Deslon and Mesmer in a wholly different manner, 
and without distinction of poles. Wlieu the patients see, they refer 
the ef^ts to the part acted on by the magnetiser ; but when their 
eyes are bandaged, they locate the same impressions at a distance from 
pedn't on which the operator fixes hk attention. The patient witli 
IBs eyes bandaged often feels marked effects when they ai*e not magne- 
tising him. “ An instructed physician subjected to these experiments 
feels effects while nothing is being done, and often does not feel effects 
when acted upon. On one occasion, thinldng they had been mag- 
netising him for ten minutes, this same doctor fancied that he felt a 
heat in his lumbi, which he compared to that of a stove.” The Commis- 
sioners justly concluded that the effects ascribed to a magnetic fluid 
were simply effects of imagination. But could imagination produce 
the convulsions brought about by some mesmerisers? Deslon mag- 
netised a tree in Franklin’s garden at Passy ; a yoiith brought there 
by Deslon himself was informed of this : he ran about the garden 
embracing the trees ; Veil down in convulsions under a certain tree, 
but it was not the one which Deslon had magnetised. Deslon selected 
two particularly sensitive women ; they fell into convulsions whenbvor 
they thouglit themselves mesmerised, although they were not. Plain 
water also engendered convulsions at times when mesmerised water 
failed to do it. In fact, the reputed magnetism broke down before 
every i?ost applied to it. In the words of Arago, “ Wo must really 
renounce the use our reason not to perceive a proof in this collec- 
tion of experiments, so well arranged, that imagpiation alone can 
produce all the phenomena obseived around the mesmeric I'od, and 
that mesmeric proceedings cleared from the delusions of the imagi- 
nation are«absolutely without effect.” In .all these cases it is worthy 
of remark that the truthfulness of the witnesses is not questioned ; 
it is only their capacity of referring causes to their effects. In this 
respect mesmerism differs from spirit-rapping, to the success of which 
two classes of individuals, of antithetical moral peculiarities, seem to 
be necessary. We will leave it to the reader’s reflectiveness to give to 
these classes their distinctive names. 


“ William Herschel, one of tlje greatest astronomers that ever lived in 
any age or country, was born at Hanover on the 15th of November, 
t7o8.” When he was twenty-one years old he came to England, and 
' the first two or three years of his residence jn this country were marked 
by cruel privations. Lord Durham engaged liim as master of the 
h&dSt in .aflc^Eng^lish regiment, and in the year 1765 he was appointed* 
church in Halifax. In 1766, he was appointed 
organii^W the Oc^gon Chapet at Bath. Music led him to the study 
of inathetnatics to the study of optics, au^‘ the accident 

of a telescope two feet in'^lengtb, and seeing by means 

, of a of stifis; which the naked eye could not disern, led 
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him to astronomy- He e^eavpured to procure a similar instrument 
for himself, found its , cost , too great, and at length reaolv^ ^ con- 
struct one. He made sev^l, and ‘‘ Nature granted to the astrono- 
mical musician, on tim 13th of March, 1781, the ^unheard-of honour of 
commencing his career of obseryation with the discovery of a new 
planet situated on the confines of our splar system.” Hei*schel had 
two indefatigable assistants, — ^his brother Alexander, who carried out 
his mechanical contrivances, and his sister Caroline. She shared his 
night-watches, made all the calculations, and copied three or four times 
all the observations on separate registers, classifying and analysing; 
them; Herschel died without pain on th% 23rd of August, 1822, aged 
eighty-three, leaving upon the competent shoulders of his only i^n ' 
John the burden of his fame. 

The biography of Laplace gives us, perhaps more than any other, 
the impression of vast analytical genius. The material universe was 
his problem, and this he diseptangled with almost superhuman powe?. 
He extended his inquiries into the actions of the planatery bodies 
upon each other, and those of planets on their satellites. Ho proved 
the sufficiency of the law of gravitation to account for the observed 
phenomena, and that by it alone, and without the periodic interference- 
of the Creator’s powers, the stability of the universe was maintained. 
Saturn had been observed to travel slower, J upiter and our own moon 
to travel quicker ; the former fact indicated that Saturn was receding 
from the sun, and our system was threatened with the final loss of the 
pljHj.et ; the latter fact indicated that Jupiter was approaching the sun, 
and the moon approqphing the earth, and that at some distant day 
the awful collision would assuredly occur. Laplace came forward and 
showed that Sat uni’s slowness and Jupiter’s speed were periodic phe- 
nomena ; that by-and-hy the order of tilings would be reversed, Saturn 
increasing, and Jupiter diminishing in velocity, their deviation from 
a mean speed beiiil* comprised between narrow limits. From the dis- 
turbances of the sun upon our moon, Laplace calculated the distance 
of the sun from the earth ; he also (jalculated the effect uponi the moon 
due to tlio flattening of the earth at its poles. Fi*om the phenomena 
of the tides ho deduced the mass of our satellite ; ho proved the sta- 
bility of the ocean, and showed that it depended on the fact that 
the mean density of the solid nucleus was greater than that of tho 
sea. “ Everything else remaining the same, let us substitute an ocean 
of mercury for the actual ocean, and the stability ivill disappear, imd 
tbc fluid will frequently surpass it>s boundaries, to ravage continents, 

. even to the Jieigfht of=the snowy region^ which lose themselves in 
clouds.” One other point only of . this wonderful record we will refi^ 
to : that is the question — ^Does the gravitating force occupy time for its" 
transmission? If so, Lapl&e has shown that its velocity of propa- 
gatimi must be at least fifty ,million times the velocity with which 
fight travels thrbugh space. The experiments and speculations of 
Faraday give this, , and « other related Questions on magnetism and 
electricity, intmst at present. Does a magnet acting at a 

distance reqn^ frr th§ propagation of its force through sp^e 
It is a gr^<i fluesiifito, and seems frurly asSailsdle by eaqperiment, - 
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The interest of these biographies for the general reader is greatly 
enhaivce<^,by the a^oeiation of many of tjie men whose lives are given 
with the politicaSl and warlike vicissitudes of their tune ; and no smidl 
^instruction may bef^derived from the fact, that in these men — cul- 
tured in science, and competent to WP^y culture, France often 
found her midnstay in time of difficulty. ‘‘ When coalesced Fiirope 
launched against France a million of soldiers — when it became netessaiy 
to organize for the crisis fourteen armies, it was the ingenious author of 
the * £ssai sur les Machines,’ and of the ‘ Geometric des Positions,’ 
who directed this gigantic operation. It was again Carnot, our 
honourable colleague, who presided over the incomparable campaign 
of seventeen months, during which French troops, novices in the pro- 
fession of armfi, gained eight pitched battles— were victorious in one 
hundred and forty combats — occupied one hundred and sijtteen fortified 
places, and two hundred and thirty forts or redoubts — enriched our 
arsenals with four thousand cannon and seventy thousand muskets. 

During the same time, the Chaptals, the Fourcroys, 

the Monges, the Berthollets, rushed also to Ihe defence of French 
independence, some of them exuding from our soil, by prodigies of 
industry, the very tet atoms of saltpetre which it contained ; others 
transforming by new and rapid methods the bells of the towns, hamlets, 
and smallest villages, into a formidable artillery which our enemies 
supposed, as indeed they had a right to suppose, that we were deprived 
of.” 

^ Fourier ^as first a Benedictine : Not being noble, he could not 
enter the artillery, although he was a second Ngvrton,” Such was the 
dictum of the French minister of that day. The carnh^e ouverte 
auic talente opened itself, liowever, before him. .lie became professor at 
the Normal schodi, and accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. Hero from 
the breach of a bastion he recounted the actions of Klebei*, killed by 
an assassin. His principal contribution to science fs bis Mathematical 
' Theory of Heat, which obtained the prize of the Academy. He 
became its Perf)ctual Secretary. “ On the 16th of May, 1830, about 
four o’clock in the evening, Fourier experienced in his study a violent 
crisis, the serious nature of which he was far from being sensible 
of ; for, having thrown liimself, completely dressed, upon his bed, he 
requested M. l?etit, a young doctor of his acquaintance, who carefully 
attended him, not to go far away, in order,” said he, ‘‘ that we may 
converse together ; but to these words soon succeeded the cries of 
-‘Quick, quick, some vinegar ; I an> fainting!’ and one of the men of 
science who has shed the highest lustre upon the Academy had ceased 
td live.” ^ 

^ .Next to Fourier comes Carnot, a name rendered prominent by the 
^^ringof his inquiries upon certain theoretic notions regarding the 
pf Heat, which are now gaining ground. He was an officer of 
of the judges of ibuis XVI., a member- of the com- 
miiw?®^Sif ^public safety, the drganiser of annies : he jlics, and is suc- 
ceed^, in the Academy by General Bonaparte. -l0te 'retdrus, and is 
of War. He inveuNiS a ne\v systeriribf fo^ficatipn, 
appointed Antwerp, is exiled, and dfe& at Mhgdeburgj 
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in the seventieth year of his age. Mains follows him : he also was 
a Bolcliev. The discovery which ^i^amortalizes his name is that^of the 
Polarization oif Light by Reflection, which he discovered while looking 
through a crystal of Iceland spar at the sun’s rays, reflected from the 
windows of the Luxembourg Palace. Pollowing Malus comes the 
^reat Fresnel, the youthful warrior,” as Dove calls him, who, follow- 
ing up the researches of the celebrated Thomas Young, placed the 
un<lulsitory theory of light on its present strong foundations. But 
the body of the -man was ill-fitted to contain his mind: his health 
gave way ; still, for the purpose of obtainuig funds to prosecute his 
experiments he undertook additional labours. He applied for the post 
of examiner of the pupils on navigation ; his claims were incontestable, 
but the minister in whose hands rested the appointment asked him 
a question, on the answer to which the success of his application 
manifestly depended : “Sir, are you clearly on our side?” Fresnel 
replied in a general manner ; hut the minister put the case precisely : 
“ if you were a deputy, by. the side of which minister would you sit ?” 
“ Monseigneur,” replied Fresnel, without hesitation, “ by the side of 
Camille Jordan.” He lost the appointment. In the month of June, 
1S27, ho died. Arago carried to his death-bed the Rumford medal, 
which the Royal Society had awarded him. Eight days afterwards he 
was a corpse. 

Following the biography of Fresiiel are those of Thomas Young 
mid James Watt. In a preceding number, in connection with the 

Life of Young,” by the Dean of Ely, we gave some account of the 
Jubours of this eminent man. The character of Watt’s achievement 
is too well known to need a description here. The volume is enriched 
by valuable notes from tbo bands of the competent men who have 
•undertaken, and achieved so creditably, its translation. 

From the intei^pst which his experiments excited .among a larp;e class 
of the community, tlie Memorials of Andrew Crosse,”*^ edited by 
Mrs. Crosse, will, we doubt not, find numerous readers, and will 
justify, in their eyes, even apart from the consideration of Ijhe affection 
■of the writer for the object of the memorials, the pains she has taken to 
trace his pedigree, describe his achievements, and put together those pas- 
sages of his life which illustrate his character. Mr. Crosse was one of 
those who, owing to the irregularity of their modes of speculation and 
oi’esearch, often excite distrust, if not a stronger feeling, in men of 
more disciplined minds. Such men, however, have one inestimable 
•advantage on tJieir sjde, the strong 1 -=»V 0 for science, and the daring 
which high hopes — hopes which might be enfeebled by more acci^ate 
knowled^— bring along with them. IMioy have a power of work 
within them which the mere disciplined rarely feel. Their relation to 
science is that of the fanatic to religion, whose utterances have some- 
tijnes a depth an4 value unattainable by a more severe^aud orthodox 
culture, yhey are oftpn discoyerers. , Their speculations are usually 
Vr 9 rthie$s, but 4/hey are a dynamic principle which drives them to 

.... ‘ ■ . 
.■ /Jf " "V" * " ’ ; 0 y ■■■ ■■■■ 

Scientific '«iid Literary, o^ 'Andpsw Crosse. London: Long- 

3uan & 1857. 
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labour, and amid the resultant iJibris a gem occasionally appears. 
These dccaSional achievements are this justitication of such men. They 
experiment in directions which to more critical knowledge would 
appear hopeless, and fii this way often reach the new and unexpected. 
Let not, therefore, the man of high scientific discipline look askance 
on these labourers ; in a country where so much scoi)e and encourage* 
ment are given to individual exertion, their appearance is inevitable. 
The torrent which heaps sand upon its banks may also reveal nuggets, 
and if the disclosed gold stands in a high ratio to the silica, the man 
has not lived in vain, no matter how inordinate the accumulation 
of the latter may be. 

Besides, this book reveals to us Andrew Crosse in a relation different 
from that of the man of science. It exhibits him as the poet and man 
of imagination. These “ memorials” leave upon the mind the impression 
of a man of warm and loving naturej in whose character no mdiment of 
an ignoble tendency was to be found. He was born at Fyne Court, 
in the parish of Broomfield, on the east side of the Quantock chain in 
Somersetshire, on the 17th of June, 1781*. Not the least pleasant 
part of the book are those pages where a mother’s love for her “ little 
Andrew” breaks out so incessantly. “ The ships in full sail on the 
river Medway were a^delightfid sight, and made my little Andrew 
ready to leap out of the chaise, so great was his joy. ..... My 
poor sick child was earned by French sailors into the boat, and I had 
no other wajr of making them know the value of him hut by the agony 
in which they saw me My little Andrew was joyous be- 

yond expression,” &c., &c. G-od bless all loving mothers, say we; they 
make even the heart of a semi-fossilized reviewer freshen and live again. 
Andrew had a great memory ; he was a prompt and ardent boy, and 
partook of his father’s character of unflinching integrity . “ 1 like your 

father,” said a person to him once ; “ he is such an honest man.” The 
little fellow retorted sharply, “ Sir, would ^you have me the son of a 
rogue?” Pe went to school and endured the usual crosses and 
mortifications. He lost his father at the age of sixteen, and soon 
afterwards, while at school, made his first electricid experiment. He 
made a Leyden jar of a medicine bottle, and charged it with a broken 
barometer tube. In 1802 he went to Oxford, and became an inmate of 
Braseuose College. “I always hated wine,” lie says, “ but I liadnot- 
the moral courage to refuse joining the parties which were made uj> by 

my companions Oxford is a* perfect boll upon earth 

I often saw my tutor carried^ off perfectly intoxicated.” He was 
prompted to experiment oii crystallization by the arragoiiite crystals 
which sparkled on the walls of Hoi well Cavern. “ 1 felt convinced,” 
he says, “that the formation and constant*^ growth of the crystalline 
matter w^h lined the roof of this cave was caused by some upward 
^ioasoning more upon the subject, I fidt assured that it 
was attraction.” Thii^ conviction”^ and this ‘Sassuranoe” 

were tirithout scientific basis, hut the case illustrates what we 

have^„^|^^fy stated. The speculation, & though baseless, prompted 
expi^Sfiiehi, and led to the obfervation of certain real reflations IbiCtweeii 
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dectricity and crystallization. Jhis cave also inspired tiie tnusc of 
Mr. Crosse, and he has left a liv5y and imaginajive description of the 
fantastic appearance of its crystalline walls: — * * 

“Here mineral firs, whose downy foliage shines. 

And feathery grass, with brilliancy combines ; 

There groups of monsters, armtjd with sparry claws, 

Translucent sheets with edges jagged like saws.’^ 

As early as 1814, he had carried conduqjiing wires through the air : at 
first about a mile and a quarter was insulated. He carried the wire into 
a chamber which contained a battery of fifty jars, and frequently collected 
sufficient electricity to charge this battery twenty times in a minute. 
He thus describes the effect of a dense fog upon his apparatus : — 
‘‘ Having given up the trial of further experiments upon it, I took a 
book and occupied myself wiih reading, leaving by chance the receiving- 
ball at upwards of an inch distance from the hall on the atmospheric 
conductor. About four o’clock in the afternoon, while I was still read- 
ing, I suddenly heard a strong explosion between the two balls, and 
shortly after many more took place, until they became one interrupted 

stream of explosions The stream of fiye was too vivid to look 

at for any length of time, and the eflect was most splendid, and con- 
tinued without intermission for upwards of five liours.” He appears to 
have astonished the geologists at the meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, in 1836, A man with his strong convictions, and warm 
glowing utterance, talking of the production of quartz crystals by 
galvanic agency to men whose minds longed for such a refuge from the 
difficulties of slaty cleavage, and other analogous^questions, was sure 
to take them by storm. Mrs. Crosse evidently lingers with pleasure on 
this triumph of the man she loved. J^erlmj>s, however, the testimony 
that speaks highest of his success was the simple remark of John 
Dalton — ^that he never heartl any thing so interesting. He subsequently 
experimented on the rocluetion of ores by electricity ; on ifs inlluenee 
upon the growth of the potatoe ; on its effects upon water, wine, milk, 
&c. The observation, however, which most excited popular attention 
was that of the acari which were developed in his cells. The first 
experiment in which they appeared is described as follows : — “ A piece 
of brown flint, which had beoji exposed to a red heat, was reduced to 
pow^der. Of this powder two ounces were taken and mixed intimately 
with six ounces of carbonate of potass^,, and then exposed to a strong 
heat for flfteen minutes. The fused compound, was then poured ipto 
a blacklcad crucible in an air furnace ; it w^s reduced to powder while 
still warm ; boiling water was then poured on it, and it was kept boiling 
for somo minutes. The greater part of the insoluble glass thus formed 
was taken up by t^e water. To a portion of the siliqatp of potassa 
thus formed 1 added some boiling \^ater to dilute it, and then I 

added hydrochloric acid to supersaturation The object of 

sul^ecting this fluid to a long-continued el^tric action through the 
intervention of a porous stbue, was to forn> if pj^tssible, crystals of silica ; 
but this failed. On the fourteenth day from the commencement of 

T ^ 
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this exp^riunent I observed through a lens a few small whitish exc^s« 
Oences, or nipples, projecting from about the middle of the electrified 
stone. On the eighteenth day these projections enlarged, and struck 
out seven or eight filaments, each of them larger than the hemisphere 
on which they grew. On the twent 3 '^-sixth day these appearances 
assumed the form of a perfect insect standing erect on a few bristles 
which formed its tail.” With regard to this point Mrs. Crosse remarks 
that “ Mr. Crosse never did more th*an state the fact of these appear- 
a^nces, which were totally uncjxpected by him, and in respect to which 
^ had never put forth any theory.” The rash use which half- 
informed minds liavo made of this observation, and the startled bray of 
the soi-disant religious world against the “ self-imagined creator,” stand 
on the same level in the estimation of the man of science. 

In 1849 the writer of these memorials, Mr. Crosse’s second wife, first 
saw him. I had expected to find what I reverenced — a follower of 
science ; I found what I worshipped — a poet.” On the 22nd of July, 
1850, they were married in London at the church of St. Marylebonc. 
At this time Mr. Crosse was sixty-six y^rs of age, but his letters give 
evidence of the freshness of his heart and intellect ; and the long walks 
which he and his youthful wife accomplished together, bear testimony to 
his vigour of limb. Some men can never grow old ; the body may yield, 
but the spirit spreads its blossoms over the material wreck. The lives 
of men of warm poetic natures ; the memorials of Andrew Crosse illus- 
trate this. 'For five years his soul felt the kindling influence of a 
young, a beautiful, and an accomplished woman’s love; and on the 
oth of J Illy he breathed his last in the room in which he was born. 

Dr. 2?^ichol has ^published a CjxlopjEdia of the physical sciences,^* 
which, with some trifling reservation, we heartily recommend as a 
most ^useful book of reference. It embraces acoustics, astronomy, 
dynamics, electricity'', heat, hydro-dynamics, magnetism, philosophy 
of mathematics, meteorology, optics, pneumatics, and statics. In 
the compflatioii of the work he has had the assistance of emi- 
nent scientific men, whose contributions give to many of the articles 
the stamp of accuracy and originality. The recent developments 
of physical science arc for the most part embraced by the volume. 
The mechanical theory' of heat, the phenomena of diamagnetism, and 
magnecrystallic action, RuhmkorlT’s coil, Foucault’s gyroscope, and 
other subjects of recent investigation and invention are referred to, 
and on the w'hole ably and lupidly treated. A| regards reference to 
napies, the distribution of merit which the compiler of a book of this 
kind must to a certain extent undertake, it would of course be impos- 
sible to satisfy all. Under some head.s w^e<?onfess that we should Wish 
^ h^avn seen names mentioned which are omitted, and a slight re- 
^n^his respect in other cases would be i?guallysatisfectory. 
are trivial matters, and as far as the time which we have 
beehnbm to devote to its examination permits us to form an opinion 
of the wb^k, we think itkleserving of high commendation. 

^ 

H « A Cyclopedia of the Phynical Sciences. »» . By J. P. Nicholl/tL.!). Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Kichard Gnihn and Company. 1857. 
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To justify our reservation in the eyes of the author, we would refer 
him to a sin^e stance, occurring at page 10 of his work. ^ In future 
additions we feel assured that the^contents of the said page will* receive 
suitable modification. / 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

M e. EUSKIN expresses somewhere, *in his vehement way, a hope 
that at no distant time men will cease to trouble themselves with 
histories written long after the event which they describe ; that they 
will confine themselves to the contemporary narratives of eye-witnesses 
who relate what they saw, who share in the passions of their own era, 
and can therefore understand the actors in it. Mr. Ruskin knows how 
difficult it is to learn the exact truth of the most common occurrence 
which has taken place in our time ; he has observed how spectators 
contradict each other, how the salient bearings of every story are pre- 
cisely those on which there is greatest disagreement, and how the 
same salient bearings are those on which each successive narrator is 
most disposed to dwell — to which he is most dis|)osed to add some fresh 
colouring of his own. And when to the difficulty of discovering the 
mere outward shell of the events we add the far greater difficulty which 
arises when opinions have changed — when convictions held as certain 
as the foundations of the earth have been shaken and have passed away, 
when all habits of thought and conviction out of which actions rise 
have given place to other habits, and the past has become like a dream 
which the waking mind struggles inelfectually recal — we are 
tempted to regard the historian who, unconscious of the nature of his 
material and of his own inevitable disqualifications, trips along through 
the centuries, scattering praise and censure, analysing cliaracter, and 
stitching epithets to names, much as we regard Merlin’s spirits in the 
fairy tale, whose task was to weave ropes of sand and sea-slime to reach 
to the moon. The great incident of modern European politics — the 
Crimean war — was carried out under circumstances better fitted to 
enable us to make ourselves acquainted with its causes and details than 
any similar matter at a previous time. Official reports and private 
reports, -reports of. enemies and of friends, letters of privates and 
letters of officers, blue-books, add stajie inquiries, the sustained and 
powerful surveillance* of the correspondents of the press, furnish a 
mass of material for which we have no parallel in any other war wHat- 
ever. Yet the result of amelaborsdie pf^rusal of all these authorities is, 
rather to close our lips .than to open them. The effect of this full . 
^owledge is, to Jbeach us only to suspend our judgment. And how will 
it stand three hundred years hence, in a changed EuropS afid a changed 
Etigland,^when the difficulties and the jealousies of foreign states, when 
the collision of classes , at ho^e, shall be no long^^r understood ; when 
the movements now in prepress shall have accomplished their tendencies, 
and the temper produced Jby our, present ign&ranco can no longer be 
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recallod ; when the Tui'ks shall have passed away $ when the paramount 
destiny Jlussia*^ shall have become a fact, or if not a fact, then? an 
imagination long exploded; when Evolution, the dreaded bughear of 
a^passing crisis, will have either died away into a word, or have long 
fulfilled a mighty work of beneficence ? With such an illustration of 
historical uncertainty before us, wc require but a feeble effort of reflec- 
tion to perceive that of past times praise is folly and blame is impertinent. 
Of men long dead we can but produce at best, with the utmost assist- 
ance from contemporary documents, shadowy pictures, which xiso 
upon us into some distinctness wliile we are contented to look at theitt; 
bnt fade away and elude our grasp when we would lift them up upon 
pedestals as lieroes, or arraign them as culprits before a modem 
tribunaL 

There is but one condition under which any tolerable history of a 
past time can be composed. If a man with some active power of 
iCEiagination, and unfettered by theories, will select some single period 
for the elucidation of which there exist copious original authorities, — if, 
by an assiduous eflbrt of sympathy, he can call up before his mind aU the 
circumstances in their varied bearings, — if ho can throw himself 
suecossively into the situation of the various actors, reproducing in him- 
self the different feelings, the different opinions, the motives, outward 
and inward, which wefe brought to play upon them, — finally, if after 
having done his best in this way, he can feel that his best is still imper- 
fect, that he is too uncertain even of his facts, and infinitely too uncer- 
tain of the causes which have led to them, to erect himself into a moral 
judge, and must therefore lay out his story to the best of his power, 
and leave the judgment to his readers, — then, indeed, such a writer 
may achieve something which will add to the knowledge of mankind ; 
he may do for real iife what the dramatist does for the creations of his 
imagination : he will take the drama for the model of history, as 
history in turn is the model of the drama. The greatest histories and 
the greatest dramas, alike, are those in which the writer’s opinion least 
appears ; in which the persons arc seen acting oh each other, through 
the influence of natural feelings and natural convictions, composed out 
of tiue human material — of weakness and strength, good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. Only thus can good results be produced ; and liistories 
which fall short of this character are better unwritten. However 
excellent their author’s intention, tliey will be unreal accounts of what 
they represent ; and the writers will be as those “ who darken eounlel 
with words without understanding.” • Especially, we are obliged to say, 
the world is better without those histories where a single thinker 
professes to give accounts pf many centuries— of society under many 
phases ; where the same man will let us ipto the secret of Celt and 
Saxon, Norman and modem Englishman, — who, with easy confldcnce, 
will show us the saint of the tenth century and the divine pf the seven- 
teenth, the haj^n of Magna Charta and the statesman of the Common- 
wealth.^ writers show ih their attempt an ignorance of the 

difficulties they have to contend against, — an ignorance of tho 

conditionabf success ; they ipdertake arf impossibility. 

Mr. Charles ICnight Is not likely to be angry with us if we apply 
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thego principles to his Popular History of England,’*^ the second 
volume of which conducts us from the reigu of Bichard the Second to 
the close of that of Henry the •Eighth. His book will ueserye ilis 
name : it will be emphatically popular ; and it gain its popularity 
by genuine merit. It is a** good a book of the kind as ever was written ; 
and secure in his success, Mr. Knight can afford to forgive, or be in- 
different to, the remarks which it will be our duty to make. He has 
many of the qualifications of an excellent writer : his English is 
pure and natural ; his mind is generous, his understanding solid, his 
love of truth as genuine as his hatred of wrong and injustice. He is 
industrious, conscientious, and learned *in the points which lend to 
historyit| grace and attractiveness, in abuTidant and minute antiquarian 
knowledge : he is deficient only in sympathy, — in the power of pro- 
jecting himself into other circumstances, and seeing the same question 
on more than one side ; wliile at the same time he is a perpetual 
censor ; he is for ever passing judgment, and all but universally un- 
favorable judgment, on events and actions as they pass before him. 
In a few instances we shall endeavour to sliovv the result of these 
tendencies. After the failure of the rebellion in Ireland in 1534-45, 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, disowned by the Irish chieftains, and hunted 
from place to place, at length siuTendercd to his relative. Lord Leonard 
Grey, and three otlier subordinate members of*the Irish Council, Grey 
undertaking that his life should be spared. Neither Grey nor the 
Council had any authority to make such a promise : they acted with- 
out leave from the King, without (wen consulting the ^ord-Doputy. 
More than one of the party secretly favoured the Fitzgerald faction. 
The rebellion had been signalized by remarkable atrocity. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had been murdered in Lord Thomas’s presence. The 
English pale had been desolated — the Spaniards Mvited into Ireland. 
These were the circumstances. The English Government ruled tliat 
all promises made by unauthorized officers in their name were rnade 
only conditionally. By tko Duke of Norfolk’s advice, Fitzgerald was 
thrown into the Tower, and on the outbreak of a rebellion* in England, 
a year and a half after, he was executed, Tlpon this Mr. Knight has 
the following passage : — 

“ That Lord Thomas especially deserved his fate tlicrc can be little doubt. 
That he surrendered upon terms held out to him is admitted by Henry himself; 
and the King owned tliat he was embarrassed by this circumstance. ‘ If he 
had been apprehended after such sort as was couvcnablc to liis dcservings, the 
same had been mucfi more thankful and better to our contentatioii f but it 
was not in Henry’s nature, nor indeed hi that of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
counselled delay to stifnd upon the trilling point of broken promLses. Igi the 
English rebellion of 153G, the King bitterly reproaches Norfolk for keeping faith: 

‘ for you fell to a point with the rebels/ he says, ‘ when previously you said 
you would esteem no promise tliat you should make to the rebels, nor think 
your honour touchy in the violation of the same.’ We offer no comment on 
the execution of iitzgerald, beyond entering our protest \igllinst a doctrine 
wliich might be suited to the sixtcenilf century, but which is somewhat 

1 Popular Histoiy of England.” Bv CJkarles Kniirht. London: Bradbury 
and Evans. 1867. • 
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startUng in the niiietociith. 'How far,* pays Mr. Proude, vritlrrefercnco to Lord 
Tliomas, ' a ^government is ^und at any time to respect the unauthorised, 
ei^agemcnts of its subordinates, is onO* of those intricate guestious 
cannot be absolutely aiiswrered.* Intricate ! The English minister who would 
new dare to put a man th death after assurance of safety from those in author 
rity (as Fitzgei^d was assured by the aMmsed representative of King Hcnry)^ 
would be consigned to the everlasting infamy that cleaves to the betrayer; and 
if ail eloquent casuist, some 300 years after the event, sliould doubt whether 
, the prombe of a king’s agent is binding upon his principal, he would — so 
strongly dd' we believe in tlie progress of the world in political morality — ^have 
to receive liis own portion of the natural hatred of dislioiiour; he would excite 
the same instiuctivc disgust ^^ith whicli we read the famous axiom of 
Machiavclli : — ‘ A prince that b wise and prudent, cannot and ought not to 
keep his parole when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and thAjauscs for 
which he promised removed.’ p. 393. 

Disgust and dishonour arc hard words. Lot us soo how far they arc 
merited. To take the passage to pieces 

“ It was not ill Honry’s nature to stsind on the trilling point of broken pro- 
mises. In the English rebellion the king bitterly reproaches Norfolk for 
keeping faith,” &c. 

So says Mr. Knight. Looking to the “ State Pai>ers,” No. 1, p. 405, 
we find the King alluding to a proposal of the Duke of Noifolk to 
keep the rebels in playj' expressly warning him, in all his negotiations, 
“ io haoe suck a ieiupennice as otir honour specially shall remain 
nnfouched^ and yours rather increased ^rather than by the certain grant 
of that you cmnot certainly promise ^ appear in the mouths of the worst 
men anything defaced^' In a subsequent loiter, reviewing Norfolk’s con- 
duct, th(3 King reminds liim how iueon&ibtent lie liad been in making* 
peace w^th the rebels upon humiliating terms* without striking a 
blow, wlicn, previous to making tliem, he had talked so largcl}'’ and 
so loosely as to have required such a caution. Mr. Knight is too 
lionest 'it man to have written as he did had he seen the passage which 
we have quoted. We trust that so far he will rqgret his iujusticc. 

To ]>roeeed. Mr. Jvnight italicizes the word “ authorised,” ns 
applied to the persons to W'hom Fitzgerald surrendered. What does 
he mean by these italics ? If the King had authorised them to make 
terms, every word which lie says is just, and the execution, and Mr. 
Fronde’s doubt as to the propriety of it, were and arc alike dishonour- 
able. But it is certain that they were authorised to do nothing of the 
kind. They were simydy persons in an “authority” of a subordinate kind, 
and the misuse of the word is a sophism to which Mr. Knight ought 
not to have condescended. It is no business of Qurs to decide on the 
point of equity one way or the other ; but Mr. Knight’s rhetoric seems 
much out of place. The surrender of Napoleon to the captain of the 
Belhrophon was made under circumstances precisely similar, and the 
English Government, in precisely the same inanuor, refused to bound 
by an engageni&t which ought^not to liave been entered into. ^ 

Again, Mlfijl^uight ([uamds with Mr. Froude for- pretending that 
the Tebtllian^had a religio^ character. He accuses him of having taken 
Ills account from Campion rather tlian jrom “ tbe earlier authority 
^ of Stanihurst/.’ being eviSontly ignorant that Campion wrote ten yt^ars 
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before Stanihurst. But, indeed, if Mr. Knight had read (as he clearly 
has not road) th% letters of Car(|inal Pole, he would have found Pole 
coihpai-ing the Insh and English risings to the two failures of the 
tribe of Benjamin. “Twice,” he says, “the servants of God havve 
gone up to battle, and twice they have failed. The third time God 
will be with them.” 

Mr. Froude’s quixotism has evidently provoked Mr. Knight ; again 
and again he turns upon him ; yet seldom, it appears, with better 
success. Speaking of the social organization, and the system of state 
interference with trade and labour, he admits that we are not in 
a position to judge absolutely whether in other times interference was 
necessary or not. He insists, however, that at present it would be 
wholly mischievous — that the law of supply and demand must be left 
to its natural course ; and he turns aside to lind fault with an excep- 
tional school, which appears too much onamoured of the “ ancient 
discipline,” — alluding to Mr. Fronde by name. Now, Mr. Froude says- 
himself that “ it would be madness to attempt to revive the old 
system ; that the state of things under which it was possible has 
altogether passed away ; that it woidd end in nothing but disaster.” 
If it be just to accus(i a man of saying what lie expressly disowns 
and protests against, Mr. Knight has stated ^what he had a right 
to state. 

Again, Mr. Knight repeats the silly story that the Duchess 
of Milan, when overtures were made for^ her hand by Henry the 
Eighth, replied that she had but one head ; if she had a second 
ifc would be at his IMajosty’s service. If he had read the “ State Papers” 
he would have found that the Duchess of Milan was entirely ready to 
marry Henry if the Emperor desired it, and that ^he negotiation was 
commenced at Charles’s own instigation. 

Again, with respect to Lord Surrey, he says that the Duchess of 
Bichmond, Siu’roy’s sister, who gave the chief evidence against him, 
testified only to some hasfy expressions of her brother against the 
Seymours and “ tlie new nobility,” with sqjpicthiiig about 'their royal 
arms. He adds, that Surrey was condemned solely on account of his 
having worn “ the lions ef England in the first quarter of his arms, 
though ho showed that he had borne the same arms for many years by 
a decision of tlic heralds.” Mr. Knight may be excused for not 
knowing the reasons of Loi’d Surrey’s condemnation, since they are in 
MS. at the State Paper Office. lie has no right, however, to convert 
his ignorance into a ^ict ; and becausq he knows Jiothing, to assert 
that there was nothing. Lord Surre^'^’s crime, as was deposed by 
various witnesses, was an intention of seeing the Begency on the 
death of the King. He had quartered the arms in spite of the 
waniing and formal inhibition of the heralds, that he might assert his 
claim to so high .a.post, as being of kin to the Orowq^; ^d his sistex’ 
swore that he had endeavoured to por^iade her to induce the King 
“ to cast lovo upon her,” so that she might “ bear as groat a stroke 
about the King as tho.DiuJiess d’Estampfts did in France.” We 
otter no opinion as to the truth of the accusation ; wc merely inform 
Mr. Knight what the accusation was, and caution him to abstain 
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in future from loose and careless asseiiiion. He believes, and we apee 
with lvim,^that there has been an advance in politi|a] morality smca 
the sixteenth century ; but historians teach us to question whether 
iihere is much advan^ in that higher morality which shrinks from 
speaking evil which cannot be substantiated, of the dead who cannot 
del end themselves. We have no desire, however, to follow further an 
un^cious task. Except for our admiration of Mr. Knight’s many 
hi^ qualities — our appreciation of the excellent service which he has 
done, and will do again, for English literature, — we should not have 
criticised his assertions so napowly, or cared to dwell upon them. 

We turn ivith pleasure fi*om the precarious uncertainty of a narra- 
tive of these remote events to the firm ground of modern times, 

A second volume of the MSS. left for publication by Sir liobert Peol,‘^ 
falls in simultaneously witli another tribute to the great minister’s 
memory, from the pen of M. (luizot, an honourable offering of a 
bcother-statesman.^ No kind of reading gives us fuller or more 
entire satisfaction, after we have arrived at middle life, than narratives 
of events which have fallen within our recollection, written by able 
men, who were behind the scenes when we were spectators, and will 
lay open the secret springs of all which then surprised, or pleased, or 
irritafed us. Sir liobert Peel, anxious to cleai* his memory with pos- 
terity, on account of ‘those changes of opinion for which he was so 
bitterly reproached, drew up with his own hand an explanation of* his 
conduct on the three great occasions of his public life which have 
most laid liim open to oTjloquy—- the passing of the Catholic Eelief* 
Bill, the formation of the Government of 1854-5, and the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The fii’st of these was disposed of in the preceding 
volume; the two second form the subject *of the present. Our 
impression on layifig down the memoir is, first, one of surprise that 
there should be so little new to communicate. Peel was always 
straigfitforward ; his conduct w^as always open, his motives always 
simple. There was nothing behind which was withheld from the 
world, and now’' our chief^feeling is of surprise that for such conduct 
a posthumous apology should ever have seemed necessary. The last 
of his great measures has been so utterly successful — has &en attended 
with results so brilliant beyond the most sanguine expectation — that 
panic has given place to cordial approval. The echoes of the storm 
have died away j no exasperated party, furious at their expected ruin, 
any more pour execration on Peel’s treachery. He changed his mind 
on a great subject; but wh? are aJPof us agreed that the cliange was 
from a bad opinion to a bettei', and his chara*cter, no longer ^intod 
with supposed treachery, tr seen under the fair aspect of a great mind, 
moving slowly forward , out of its inherited prejudices, but moving 
with such Wwer that the nation was dependent on its course. Such 
change is olaraed by no one; rather we recognise it„ as the necessary ^ 
condition of tfealthy life, whijh, as it multiplies experience, multiplies 

* ** Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart.” Published by 
the Trustees of his papers. Vol. II. Londom: John Murray, Albemarle-street-. 

* ‘^Memoirs of Sir Robert Pofel,” By M. Guizot. Loudon: Richard Bentley. 

1857 « 
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instruction. Consistency^ in an age like the present, so fertile in 
novelty, is an indication rather of feebleness than of stri^igiji, and 
we lewm to admire Peel for the vefy points for which he was blamed, 
for the resolution, in spite of all the consequenc^te which he foresaw, 
to be true to himself and his convictions. The following letter to 
. Lord Hardiiige, written after the break up of the Peel ministry and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, is one of the most characteristic in the 
present collection : — 

My DEAit ELotniNGE, 

You will see that we are out, defeated a combination of Whigs and 
Protectionists. 

“ A much less cmpliatic hint would have sufficed for me. 

“ 1 would not have held office by sufferance for a week. 

"Were I to write a quire of paper, 1 could not recount to you what has 
passed with half so much detail and accuracy as tlic public papers will recount 
it. There ai'c Jio secrets. We have hillcii in the face of day, and with our 
front to our enemies. 

“ There is nothing I would not have done to insure the carrying of the 
measures I had proposed this session. 

"1 }»iquc myself on never having proposed anything which I have not 
carried. 

‘‘ But the moment their success wjis ensured, and I had the satisfaction of 
•seeing two drowsy Masters in Chancery mumble out at the table of the House 
of Commons that the Lords luid passed the Com and Customs* Bills, I was 
satisti(!d. 

"Two hours after this intelligence was brought we were ejected from 
power; and by auotlier ooiiieideiicc as marvellous, on tlic day ouVhich I had 
lo amiottiice in the House of Commons the dissolution of the Government, the 
news arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and that our proposals 
had been accepted by t!ie*Uuited States without the alteration of a word. 

"Ijady Peel and I arc licrc quite aloiic, hi the loveliest leather, leasthig on 
solitude and repose ; and 1 liavc every disposition to forgive my enemies for 
Iiaving conferred upon me the blessing of the loss of power.** • 

M. Guizot, passing over tke same ground without the assistance of 
the private mcmoii’s, tolls the same story in substance as Sir Robert 
himself. He makes no apologies — he secs that none are needed. He 
writes witli the genuine and hearty appreciation which one honest 
man feels for another. JIc takes an Eiiglisli view of Peel’s character 
— he catches and understands all those features of disposition which 
the English are in the habit of thinking ijp foreigner comprehends. 
His position as Louig Philippe’s Minister placed liim in possession of 
mucli information closed to the Eifglish world on the relation between 
the Cabinets of Londdh and Paris during Sir Robert’s Administra- 
tion. Imperial alliances have drowned the necollection of the entcMe 
cordiaU the Orleans dynasty. We speak evil of the fallen — we 
contrast the security of the present with the supposed instability 
of the past. And vet when we read what M. Guizot tells us of 
his own' and his inaster’s feelings, of the sense of thS value of the 
friendship of England which thbn as *much as now governed the 
conduct of French statesmen, we find that we are under no peculi^ 
obligation to the Emperor — ^tffat Louis N|polcon is but following in 
the groove which his predecessors marlcod oSt for him. The once 
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famous “Pritchard Indemnity,” the Tahiti Protectorate, aud the 
Spanis];i ]y(ajrriages\are all touched upon in this volume. Mv<luiaot 
does not flinch from either subject, hr attempt to conceal that they: 
(treated, each of thto, a temporary disagreement. He defends, how« 
ever, his own conduct and that of Louis Philippe in plain, honest 
language; and now that we are able to review the ground impar- 
tially, 4;he French Goveniment, it is clear, did but act in a mann^ 
which their own interests might legitimately lead them to consider 
just, and our opposed interests might equally entitle us to condemn. 
Even the present miserable disgrace of the Court of Spain does not 
destroy the value of M. Guizot’s vindication of himself. The ques- 
tion is too long to enter upon in this place ; as a specimen of the book 
we will give rather a few warm words on the late King of Franco : — 

“ It will be the glory of Louis Philippe that, in the midst of a strong revolu- 
tionary ferment, lie boldly proclaimed and coustantlv practised this policy (of 
pdacej. All tlie iiierit of this conduct has been attributed to liis prudence and 
to a skilful calculation of personal interest. This is a mistake. Even when 
large allowances have been made for interest and prudence, all ha.s not been 
explained, nor all said. Tlic idea of peace in its morality and grandeur had 
taken very deep root in the mind and heart of King Louis Philippe. The 
iniquities and suffering^ which war inflicts on men, often from slight causes 
or for the sake of vahp combinations, were rcvoltinff to his humanity and 
his good sense. Among the great social hopes, I will not say the beautiful 
chimeras with which his epoch and his education had fed his youth, the idea of 
peace had struck him more powerfully than any otlier, and always retained its 
influence over his soul. Peace was in his eyes the true victory ot* civilization, 
a duty incumbeut on him as man and as king ; ho thought it a pleasure and 
an honour to fulfil that duty far more than from any considerations of safety. 
He rejoiced at the accession of the Conservative Cabjnet to power in London, 
as affording a guarantee not only of peace, but of an equitable and tranquil 
policy, which in its turn is the only guarantee of true and lasting peace.” 

The French statesman writes the life of the English Minister. “ A 
British Officer” reviews the character of tlje Emperor of France.^ Were 
there indications visible in this gentleman of any power of sarcasm, or 
of any disposition to>vards it, we should be inclined to look upon 
his book as a satire on Louis Napoleon’s English admirers. It is an 
elaborate panegyric from end to end — an account of the Emperor’s life, 
as a series of expanding circles of genius, virtue, and glory from his 
infancy to his present throne. The strain of stupid seriousness in 
which the British Officer Vrites, forbids us to doubt that he is en- 
tirely in earnest. It may be enough for us, therefore, to say, that 
the expedition to StrasburgL and Boulogne* are described as the 
result of a profound desir^ for the peace and settled government of 
France, tainted by no intrigue, disfigured by no personal ambition, 
arising solely out of a noble conviction tKat Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
ififpp was not conducted upon principles which promised eudurag soli- 
dity; and therefore that it was his duty to the wprid to interfere. 

Jhe .si^qre of the Orleans •^iroperty was a^n a stern a(^ oilf,duty, 
in which; Emperor ^id violence to his amiable feelings.. Had the 

' Napoleon tiie Thirds RA/iew of his Life, Character, and Policy,” By a 
ivBritish Officer. London: Longman & Co. 1867. . ' 
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obligations of his position permitted him, he would have been Relighted 
tq{ be generous — but duty called. • He suppressed his weakness — ^he 
was nobly inflexible. The author does not add, is a further proof of, 
his groat nature, that in this conscientious act of robbery he set aside 
by his own will the decision of the Court of Cassation — that all the 
legal authorities in France ruled against the claim — the self-sacrifice 
was indeed most heroic, when even of such a plea duty would not allow 
him to avail himself. 

Louis Napoleon is a mdn, made up like the rest of us, of good and 
evil. The end of his career may cover the^memory of the beginning of 
it. The use which he makes of power may teach us to remember less 
harshly the red stream through which he waded to arrive at his throne. 
But if we judge him rightly, ho would himself disdain the miserable 
flattery which will see no evil in the crimes of princes ; and not con- 
tented with honouring such real good as can be found amidst the basen 
metal, will have the very vices of an Em])cror accepted for gold. 

We talk largely of intellectual pre^gress, of tlic decay of prejudicb, 
and the spread of cnlighlbenment, and yet the thoughts of men who 
alike speak in the name of virtue and profess only to care for truth 
and justice, are still iar as the poles asunder. When from ordinary 
writers we pass to Mr. Helps, we seem to enter* another atmosphere. 
Here we find no passionate panegyric, no passionate invective. Full 
of admiration for what is good, full of scorn for what is base or cruel, 
Mr. Helps allows neither his sympathies nor his aversion# to disturb 
his judgment. Ho looks full at the facts which he describes, he relates 
■what ho sees faithfully and literally, and the result is an account of 
human things as rational as it is rare ; where, in the same person, 
qualities of good and evil are se«n mixed together as we all know 
them to be mixed in real life, but rarely find them in books. To 
go no %rther, every man knows things of himself, which, if kno^n to 
the' world, and known without the redeeming side, would make him 
appear a very miserable creature ; for the same persons are capable of 
doing and feeling good things, and also are, or have been, capable 
of doing very bad things. We experience it and partially understand 
it, and in any honest account which we could give of ourselves both, 
tendencies would have to be acknowledged and allowed for. In his- 
tory, on the other hand, when we find bad actions, we say, there is a 
bad man.*’ We dra.w him consistently ; we will not credit him with 
good of any kind. Again, we will* not allow a blemish in our heroes. 
We will have the good* altogether good~tlie bad altogether bad; or, 
if we cannot escape from inconvenient facts^ we explain away, dihile, 
distort, invent motives. Wje seem unable to endure the aspect of 
human nature as it really is. 

Mr, Hdps has^encountcred this arduous problem in one of its most 
difficult illustratiodl, in the characters^ of the Spanislf conquerors of 
AmoricA hx the sixteenth century. The third volume of his growing work® 
carries down the story to the occupation of Peru, and the great figures 


® “ The Spanish Conquest in America.** By Arthur Helps, Vol. III. LonddH : 
J. W, Parker and Son. ,1867. 
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of the leaders pass before us in review across his pages. Oortez, Alva^ 
rado, Tasco Kunez, Pizarro, the ai'ifted conquerors on the one side ; on 
the other, the, far greater silent band of heroes, with bare feet andsBAs 
of hair or serge, following in the track of the warriors, powerless to 
stay the destruction, yet with aching hearts labouring painfully to bind 
up the bleeding wounds and soften what they were unable to prevent. 
Men like Las Casas and Betanzos are the salt of humanity, and it is 
indeed strange, at a time wdien the worthlessness of the Catholic cede* 
siastics had compelled half Europe to rise in fury and hurl them out as 
a plague no longer endurable, to find in a new country others of the 
same order, professing the same faith, and wrapped in the same super- 
stitions, putting out virtues beautiful as those of the saints in the 
exuberant youth of the Church. But though as a phenomenon it is 
perplexing, with the characters of such men there is no difficulty. 
7?heir actions witness for them. Mr. Helps has merely to tell us what 
they did, and we admire and reverence without reserve. 

With the other — with the conquerors — he has a more difficult task ; 
and without the least wishing to pay Mr. Helps exaggerated compli- 
ments, it is our duty to say that, except in Shakspeare, there is 
no book in which the larger and more vimed forms of human luituro 
can he better studied than in these pages. Mr. Helps’ intention 
was to write an account of Indian slavery, making all other features 
subservient to this social one. It happens here, however, as so often 
elsewhere, that what is intended to be secondary, takes in fact the 
first place. We recognise fully the tragedy of the Indian story, but 
prominent distinct individual human beings ever most seize on the 
imagination, and especially those in whose pewerfully-developed na- 
tures good and evil co-exist in s® laige proportions. Here is Mr. 
Helps’ great success. His cliai*acter of Cortez is one of the finest 
pieces of historical workmanship which exist. Eully he perceives and 
shudders at the cruelty, tlie unscrupulcus ambition, the rapacity of 
this great commander. Speaking of the ■execution of Quatemotzin and 
the King of Tlacuha, ho mentions a saying of Bernal Diaz, that Cortez 
after this was ‘‘ melancholy, depressed, and sleepless,” and ho adds, *‘it 
is some satisfaction to imagine that bloody deeds, even such as have 
but the lesser stain of policy, render thick and heavy the air around 
the beds of those who, to avoid the phantasms of such deeds, need the 
forgetfulness of sleep far more than other men.” 

On the other hand, when Cortez was accused of having poisoned 
Ponce de Leon, we find a passage which should be scored with branding 
irons into the brain of evg'y modern historian : — 

‘ ‘^Calunmy, which can not only make a clou^ seem like a raountaiu, but can 
almost tra^fomi a cloud into a mountain, was often busy with the name of 
„ This is the third time — I almost scorn to mention it — th^ he was 
apeu^edpf psisoniu" persons whose existence was suppd.^ to be ineouvenient 
to lim.\ Any man, however, who is much talked pf will be much misrepre- 
sented luoecd, malignant mtention is unhappily thfe least part of calumny, 

. which has its sources in idle talk, playful fancies, gross misapprehensions, 
utter extiggerati<»is, am^ maiv other nvulets of error that sometimes flow 
tt^thcr into one huge nver of calumniation, which pursues its muddy, mis- 
chievous course unchecked for ages.” 
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Again, after describing Cortez’s appearance — ^liis tall, valtL lean, 
4c^*cllested figure — ^his face, witk the thin dark beard and hair — the 
topression in his features of Spanish melanclyly, haughty except 
when he looked at a man, and then changing to softness — the vein 
on his forehead, which swelled when he was angry — his curious habit 
also at such times of throwing off his cloak — but showing his passion 
only in signs and never in words, which were always moderate — ^his 
composure, firmness, prudence, dignity — ^Mr. Helps goes on thus;— 

** Amidst the infinite variety of human bemgs not merely can no one man 
be found exactly like another, but no clmracter can be superimposed upon an- 
other without large differences being at once discernible. Still there is often 
a vein of similarity amongst remarkable men which enables us to classify them 
as belonging lo the same order. Cortez, for instance, was of the same order 
as Charles tlie Fifth and Augustus Ca&sar. Each of them had supreme self- 
possession : the bitterest misfortune never left them abject. Tlie highest suc- 
cess found them composed to receive it. Each of them, though &ave a.ii8 
dignified, was remarkable for affability with all kinds of men. All tJiree were 
cmiucntly tenacious of their resolves, but at llic same time singularly amenable 
to reason : which is, perhaps, the first quality in a ruler. Charles the Fifth 
was much the least cruel ; but the cruelty of the others was never wanton, 
never capricious, never divorced from policy. They had all three long memo- 
ries, botli of benefits and injuries. They were firm friends and good masters 
to their subortlinatcs, but could not be accused of favouritism. Cortez had 
perhaps more poetry in him than wjvs to he found in cither of tlm others. He 
had the Avarlike element ndiich is disccniiblc in diaries the Fifth, but was 
certainly a greater commander, and pos.s(’.sse(l more readiness ahd flexibility. 
Finally Augustus Ca'sar, Cortez, and Charles the Fiftli, were of that rare 
order of men in whom there is perpetual growth of cltardcter — who go on 
learning — to whom every blunder they commit is a fniitful lesson — with whom 
there is less that is accidental than is to be observed in th% rest of rnaiikiud— 
and of whom humanity, with much to regret, cannot fail to be proud.” 

“ A Life of Martin Luther,” by Mr. Worseley,® is as good a bc^)k as 
is likely to be written by a »iau who is deficient in imagination and 
intellect, tmd at the same time unconscious of liis deficiency— who 
regards evciy thing whicli he describes from the point of view of 
modem Protestantism, — who knows nothing of the spirit of the six- 
teenth century, nothing of the passions Avhich agitated it-^to whom 
the mighty earthquake of the Reformation meant only the esta- 
blishment of a mild evangelical orthodoxy, and the great men Avho 
fought and conquered for it appear but as counterparts of the gentle 
and harmless inanities Avho annmdly frequent the May meetings in 
Exeter Hall. In the* sack of Rome by the army of the Duke of 
Bourbon (to take one specimen out ofa thousand), while every atrocity, 
Mr. Worseley tells us, was ^committed by the Spaniards, the fierce 
wolves of the German forests, whose avarice and fury were sanctified by 
their fanatieiam, and in the midst of blood, and rapine, and murder 
paraded through tbfe'streets with. ah image of the Popk lashed to a 
prostitute-^these m^, he says, w are tb believe, “ tm*ned themselves 
to the harmless recreat^n of raillery and satirci” contented themselves 

« ^'The Life of Martin Imther.’^ By Henry Woraeley, M.A. Londtm: Bell 
and Daldy. 1856. . 
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with masque under the walls of St. Angelo, an cjtteinpore sermon, 
and a procession in glory of Luther. This is folly. No good caA 
come of falsehood in. the' best of causes, and amiable men must bo 
fauglit to look for some occupation better fitted to their abilities than 
writing histories of men and times which their minds cannot grasp. 

A novel with an historical appendix attached to it, on Croipwell and 
the Civil Wai's,^ is not without some merit. As a composition it is 
nbt worth much ; but Mr. Stewart, if not a very clever, is a just- 
minded man. He looks for truth wliere it is, and not whore it is not; 
and looks, therefore, to tolcisiblo purpose. The* story is an imitation 
of “Woodstock.’* Scott’s figures are copied as closely as the writer’s 
ability would allow’. Markham Everard, liogcr Wildi’akc, the old 
Knight, have each their feeble counterfeit ; and, in fact, in this aspect 
of the matter little good can be said for Mr. Stewart. If he can be 
qonteiit^d with the praise of taking a just, sober, and sensible view* of 
the subject, w^e bestow it on him freely. 

The books on our list follow one another inconginiously. The next 
which calls for notice is a Life of‘ Sir Edward Parry, whose name is 
scored so distinctly on the map of the world, that many future gene- 
rations will ask for some account of him.^ Thirty-eight years ago 
Lieutenant Parry, being then a j'oung man, planted the English flag 
on Melville Island, almost within sight of the spot whore, in 1852, the 
Investigator was left to perisli in the ice. Parry was the first to dis- 
cover that ^Lancaster Sound was an open passage into the Polar Sea, 
and penetrated through it fifteen degrees west of any point reached by 
any earlier navigators ; the captain of the Investigator completing the 
circle from the other side, linked his com*se to his predeees.sor, and 
finished the probkni wdiich liad vexed mankind for centuries.* Lieute- 
nant Parr^^’s was the greater exploit, as a glance at the map of the Polar 
•Sea will show, as tliat map stood l)erore and after the expedition of the 
llecla and the Griper ; and the naiae of PiU’ry will remain in history 
with the names of Drake and Davis, Cook and Franklin. Of himself, 
as he appears in liis son’s pages, we have only to sa}’ that he was 
worthy of his work : a pious, simple, straiglitforward, resolute man, — 
a man in whose presence, it was said, “ trifles died a natural d(*ath,” — 
made of the true material of which English great men have been 
always made. It is, pt^rhaps, ungracious to find any fault with so 
good and interesting a monument of affection as a son’s biography of 
his father. We could wish, ho\^ever, that Parry’s Life had been 
yvritten by some one else tli»n a clergyman. AVe arc told that at the 
when his great work was accomplished, tlioiigli a devout he 
had believed in God rather as a Creator and Father than adlel^mer, 
that in after years, like Cornelius, he was taught a more perfect way ; 
.and this more perfect way wo hear very much of. The plain sailor 
waa ^fevei'teA into an ardent and enthusiastia.e pietist ; and in the 

7 Oliver Cromwell A«6tory of the Civil War,” By Charles Edward Stewart. 
Lopdoji; Sittitb, Elder & Co. *1857. ' 

“ Hemoirs Hear-Afiminu Sir W. E. Parry, Kat.” By hii8 non, the Rev. Ed. 
PaiTy. liondoa. 1857. 
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adjustment of the narrative this feature of his character is pushed into 
49;iccessive prominence. ^ , It* 

This seems to us a mistake. Parry’s real excellences grew out of the 
same quiet sense of dnty which always belonged fo him. His views of 
doctrine were matter rather of opinion than of character ; and, on the 
whole, , of a rather narrow opinion. His reading was slight. His 
intellect had not been trained to deal wisely with questions which the 
wisest and ablest men most feel the difficulty of answering ; and the 
various forms of Christian belief have each happily produced so many 
genuine examples of excellence, that it is safer, wiser, truer, to dwell 
ui)on the points in which they agree, than on those in which they 
differ. 

When, on his return from his first great expedition, Parry wrote to 
the clergyman of a London church, in the name of his crew, “ being 
desirous of offering up our public thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the many mercies which wc have received at his hands,” he was as f^r 
advanced,, perhaps further, in essential knowledge, than when, twenty 
years after, he wrote to a friend — “ The doctrine of sacramental grace, 
though very acceptable to the natural heart of man, is clearly a device 
of the devil to ruin souls. The Tractarians^ lose sight of Christ out 
of an erroneous reverence for liis ordinances,” 4c* 

The second volume of Sir Francis Palgrave’s “History of Nor- 
mandy,”^ cdErries us down over a further period of ninety years, from 
912 n.c. to 1002. We are still hir from the Conquest, where to most of 
us the chief interest of the story will begin. In so brief a*notice as wo 
can afford liere, we can give no idea of the results of the profound 
learning and labour exhibited in the two volumes already completed ; 
yet wo cannot pass over their appearance without ^paking an acknow- 
ledgment to the author of a work wliich, though never likely to be 
popular, will ever command its fit though few admirers. It js true 
that any account a period so remote from our own will never be 
satisfactoi*}" — will never conVey any full and distinct image. From the 
English historian of the middle ages we turn to the writings of contem- 
porary chroniclers, to the “ Lives of the Saints,” or to tlie Nibel ungen 
Lied, and we feel ourselves at once in an atmosphere of which the his- 
torian has given us no idea ; of which no idea can be given in the 
language of modern thought. If wc would understand the men of 
those times, we must study them in their own work, their own* 
laws, their own words. No one, however, can be more impressed 
with the perception of^the necessary imnerlbction of his narrative than 
Sir. Jhrancis Palgrave himself; and tnerefore (in omr opinion vpry 
wisely), he again and again throws himself individually forward; ho 
interleaves his narrative with pages of reflections. He allows us at 
once to see that he is describing those old times, not as they objec- 
tively were, but# they appear to himself; and he ^hqws us at the 
same time the temper of his own n^nd; enabling us to judge for 
ourselves how far the conclusions of such a mind are likely to bo 

w 

• '<The History of Normandy and of Engllnd.*’a By Sir Fraycia. Palgrave. 
Vol. ii. ^ 
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of value. We may »ay at once, it is not a mind likely to find favour 
with Bftodirn enlightenment. The strength is not of a sort which is 
aow appreciated : the weakness is of a kind which will be appreciated 
wery really indeed, likt the same time, Sir Francisfis very serious, very 
earnest and anxious to be just; and, in reality, he is more just than 
he ^ows. We will give a specimen of his style, and venture one or 
two remarks upon it. He is speaking of the Acta Sanctorum, and of 
the tendency to an unwise hero**worship in the old Jiagiologists. He 
proceeds — 

“ Posthumoits biograpliy— ])o?fth«mons memorials in every variety, guise, and 
, form are pervaded % tJiis nebilitatiiig, deluding, and mischievous influence. 
To lie like a pedigree luiglit be a proverb ; 1o lie Bko an epitaph is so. Could we 
imagine tlie disembodied spirit grieving on the prolano adulation bestowed by 
man upon man, how deep would be the alllietioii — ^how poigmuit the sorrow 
sustained by the most humble and lowly-minded amougsi pJiiiosoijhers bccom- 
ij^g cognizant of the inscription upon bis tomb, 

‘ Nature and Nature’s laws lay bid in night, 

God said Let Newton be ; and all was light.* 

“Every concealment of a blemish detracts from the living verity of tlic por- 
traiture. No tmthful representation of any ()opular hero can approach the 
line ideal of popular i’anie. The Jicroic Protector was in the right when he 
directed courtly Lely to* delineate him witli every roughness, every pimple, 
every blemish, every scar ; he knew the picture would not be hftnseli without 
them. Bare indeed are the sitters gifted witli a Cromwcirs contempt of favour 
seeking, and tjic unhurt hened ease of the artist wlio should work according to 
the spirit of his rough injunctions would testify to their unpalatablcncss. It 
is the clever dissimilitude which renders the liteiicss agreeable. We depre- 
ciate the heliograph because it is honest as the sun. But the historian need 
not place liiniaelf un^cr sneh coercion ; hc! is not cbrnpclled to paint for a 
patron’s pleasure : Ins primary vocation is to inslniet, nor should he blench at 
the risk of displeasing. L(‘t him not lawn citlicv upon the living or tiie dc- 
parted.^'* He will be tbankod in tlic long run. Lot Jiiin bide Ills time. lie is 
in nowise responsible for tlic defects of liis personages ; still less is their vin- 
dication obligatory upon liim. This conventional etiqinU-le of extenuation mars 
the utility of historical biography by concealing the compensation so merciftillj 
panted in love and the admonition given by vengeance. Why suppress the 
lesson aflorded by the de])ravity of ‘ the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,^ 
—he whose deliicmeuts teach us that the most tnuiscendant intellectuality is 
consistent with the deepest turpi! ude? The labour .of the panegyrist come 
* after all to nought. You are trying to 1111 a broken cistern.” 

This is a characteristic passage ; elegantly written, and justly con- 
ceived. It is, however, but hjtlf of the truth ; .and as half the world 
is qlways.iii shadow, so perhaps ivce the minds of the majority of men. 
Their constitution does not permit them to he fully lighted. First, 
as to the occasion of those reflections. Our own experience of the 
“ Lives of the Saints” would not lead us to describe them as panegyrics, 
hlost of thejn /lescribe the history of persons who* have gone wrong 
in early life— have fallen into often into great crimes — who repent 
and live the rest of their years in a different manner : and this, we 
suppo^, is often true enohgh to human experience. In some men vice 
and virtue ^-exist; in seme, ‘also experience does its work ; men who 
have been licentious in their youth, become serious and sober. It is 
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no oxtravaganee to represent tliem as having become virtuons and 
good. But while we all agree that panegjTic is ridiculohs-^that we 
•ought to see men as they really were, with ‘‘the scars” .and “the 
pimples,” — what is to be done in cases where finpopular persons hafve 
b€^n painted with scars which never belonged to them ? Equal amounts 
of misrepresentation are created by prejudice, whether it be favourable 
or unfavourable. Cromwell chose to be painted with the wart upon 
liis cheek, because the wart was really there ; but suppose there, had 
been no wart, except in the painter’s imagination ? Or suppose that 
“ the greatest and wisest of mankind” wms not after all “ the meanest.” 
If the fault was thore, let it receive its due amount of censui’c ; but 
lot us know what the fault was, and how great it was. If there 
is reason to think that in the trial of Essex, Bacon was not, after 
all, influenced by servilit}'- and selfishness, is it idle' extenuation to 
place the story in its real light? If the receiving ])resents of 
money had been the nnivctsal practice of pi'eceding chancellors, nfay 
we not be yielding to another temptation — a temptation to prove by 
a great example our own little moral theory, — that “ the most tran- 
scending intellectuality is consistent with the deepest turpitude,” if 
we leave out of sight, in judging Bacon, a fact which alters the whole 
complexion of the charge. Let ns have the truth — the real man — 
neither brighter than ho wms, nor )>lacker. Alas I we all agree in 
words that we desire truth; but it must be a truth which fits in 
with our preconception. We repeat, however, what we said above in 
this article — that undeserved praise is at least safer than undeserved 
accusation, and that it is worse to calumniate the dead than to calum- 
niate the living. The living can answer for themselves. The dead 
are silent till they and their accusers meet elsewlii^re. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, in his retirement in Germany, has finished 
liis great work on Egypt, which, by the aid of Egyptian nioiyiments 
and records, accompanied by an analysis of all ancient Languages, 
literatures, and traditions, is to prove, first, that the* established 
Asiatic and Greek clironologics arc a mass of incoherence .and assump- 
tion; secondly, that in more than one important instance, . materials 
exist to justify positive conclusions of a widely diflbi’eut kind; thirdly, 
that we approach tow^ards a demonstration that the human race has 
existed upon this planet upwards of twenty thousand years, and appa- 
rently on till) evidence of language can be traced to a common stock. 
The book has called up a stornj of controversy, in which we have no 
desire to mingle by^ contribution of ^pinion wdiicli wouM be neces- 
sarily valueless. M. Bunsen tells us truly that there is no tonc 
living who has not much to learn from *his book before he is in a 
position to condemn it, and that no one has a right to express any 
judgment upon it, favourable or otherwise, who is not well 
acquainted with ..the Egyptian language, hieroglyi^hiss, and other 
memorials. Wo acknowledge t}ie jus&ce of the warning, and our own 
deficiency; 

One more historical booii^ of genuine vfluc we have to mention, 



“(Egypten’»-*^lelle ia4«r Welfc-Oeschichte/’ Ootha, 18G7. 
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Qbtiilnmng wit^ our notice a few words of sorrow that the author of 
it has ^assfed away froiu among us .before his time, — tihat we shall 
hear his voice no mor^ We believe that we live in an age of general 
erfightenment, but tn^ available knowledge which makes this age 
diiferent from other ages after all belongs but to compai^atively very 
few persons^ and the work is done by a still smaller number. The 
multitude, happily for themselves, believe what the few wise tell them ; 
whether they know it or not, they obey implicitly their few leaders; 
and one of these last can be ill spared, least of all in the midst of his 
labours, with the promise given by his powers but half fulfilled. So, 
however, it is ; Mr. Kemble will write no more books on this planet. 
A collection of State Papers is the last contribution which he will 
ever make to English literature.^^ It is a work, like Mr. Kemble’s 
earlier publications, of plain sterling value; not ambitious of popu- 
larity, but a genuine addition to our historical knowledge. The true 
student of modern European History will find it invaluable. The 
dilettante will gather from the by-paths to which it will introduce 
him, curious fragments of new information ; only those who read for 
amusement, and for nothing, else, will find themselves disappointed. 
The period is an extremely intricate one — intricate because events 
were marshalled under mo leading*|)rinciplcs, but followed the thousand 
impulses of personal passions and petty soltishnesses. All which an 
editor can do, however, to make the story clear, with introductions, 
notes, and memoirs, is done most excellently. We recommend the 
book with ottf best emphasis, as belonging to the best of its kind. 

Sir John Bowring, whose hand needkjssly, or inevitably, has fired 
a train that in all likelihood will shatter in pieces the oldest empire 
in the world, has sii^iultaneously given us a picture of himself in a Jess 
formidable capacity as the negotiator of a commercial treaty with the 
Siamesp. He has published the journal of his expedition, and accom- 
panied it with much additional matter, commercial, historical, statis- 
tical, theological, on the present condition of tliat little-known country, 
tossed together with the utmost looseness ; and though we gather 
from the hook a considerable notion of Sir John Bowring’s scattered 
ability, the picture, as a w'hole, is of a most Chinese description : 
hnished, and ably finished, in its details, hut without arrangement, 
perspective, light, and shade — without any sort of unity or intellectual 
method, 

‘Nevertheless, with much difficulty^ by passing and repassing from 
volume to volume, a real insiglj^ is to bo gained from tliis book into 
the»condition of Siam,*® where the same curious process is taking place 
whieh is distinguishing Asiatic civilization from tlie Dardanelles to 
the Eastern frontier of Cliina ; which peacefully or violently is super- 
fusing the arts and knowledge of Eru’opc over the feebler systems 

v 

and Oarrespott^nce, Illustrative of the Social and Political 
State from the lievolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover.*' 

vWiili HIstorioai Introduction, Biographical Memoirs, and Notes, by John 
M. Kemble^ M.A. London : J. fV. Paiker ana Son, West Strand. 1857. 

‘*^e Kingdom and P^ple of Siam, with a Narrative of the Mission to that 
Country in 1856.’' By Sir John Bowring. London : J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
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of Oriental barbarism. By a law of nature, when a weaker people 
come in collision with a strong^,, the inferior have to l^n«h; whore 
ignorance comes in collision with knowledge, ijj^uorance has to bend ; 
and the long sealed nations of the East, involuntarily opening them- 
selves to the inroads of commerce, are forced into cohtact with elements 
too strong for them, and must eitiier perish or submit to a metem- 
psychosis. With respect to Siam, Sir John Bowring is sanguine. 
He finds the country governed by two princes, both of whom speak 
and write the English language— who read Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
understand the mysteries of political economy. The prime 
minister discusses the principles of international exchange; exhibiting 
in his argument, Sir Jolui tells us, “ intelligence of a very lugh order.” 
At all events, it is quite clear that the Siamese, both princes and 
people, understand that England is a great and powerful country, 
and that the strength of England is due to national character — to 
habits of life, and thought, and action which it will be well for them 
to understand and imitate. 

On one point only they seem to decline our instruction : the religion 
of the Christian missionaries seems to them little more rational than 
their own : a common civilization, they hold, may be compatible with 
a different faith ; the religious book of the Europeans may be the best 
for Europ(‘ ; the religious booLs of Buddha the best for Siam. Both 
prescribe the same duties of morality — of love and good-will among 
men — oi* obedience to the Father of heaven. The arguments of the 
missionaries fail wholly to convince them that God !s exclusively 
pleased with any one peculiar tlieory of him, or peculiar methodof serving 
him. It is remarkable that the Christian religion foupd better favour 
two centuries ago in*Siam — that civilization, in modern sense of 
the word, does not make the work of conversion more easy. 

"I have taken,” says Sir John Bowriug, “from tlic reports of thc*mission- 
aries, a lew examples of thei^ mode of coiulucliiig a controversy, ‘Will God 
.pardon a great sinner — a murderer — and reward him like a virtuous man ? If 
so, he is not just.’ ‘ \Vliat you say is very good, but \vc wish to sec how you 
persevere.* ‘ If God be the Fatl’icr of all, why did he not reveal his will to 
eastern as well as western nations?’ ‘ If miracles were worked to convert 
your forefathers, why do not you work miracles It) convert us ?’ ‘ You say We 
are all lost if we do not listen (o you. This is dangerous teaching; will it 
not offend the King ? You say that God will be angry with those who do not 
believe you. Ought God to uc. angry on this account ? Ts he a good God if 
he is angry ? You say God is very .mighty and benevolent, and that he makes 
his sun shine equally upon the just aud the-^njust — how tlicu cau lie punish sin- 
ners everlastingly in liell ? How are we to know that your books arc ^rue ? 
You tell us so ; and wc tell you our books arC true — ami why do you not be- 
lieve us if you expect us to jjclievc you ?’ On one «)ccasion one of the Bud- 
dhist priests said to the missionaries, ‘ Do you think you will beat down our 
great niouutains with your small tools ?’ ” 

The quarreU between the ^Catholic and l^rotcsJaut missionaries 
are an obstacle to the success o*f both. The Siamese naturally suggest 
that it will be time for yie Christians \o preach to others when 
they have learnt to agree among thomsllvesiij and unfortunately they 
Tiavc an ai'guruont again&t eo-lyer.^lon of a. yet more telling kind. 
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Oil the authority of a witness whom Sir John Bowring considers 
coinpet(^iit/he tells us that the slaves* in Siam are better treated than 
servants in England ;ihat whenever they are emancipated they always 
sdl themselves again ; that they are regarded as the children of their 
master; are consulted in all matters as members of the master’s 
family^ and are rarely, or ever, ill-treated. There is, however, an excep- 
tion^o this. Speaking of the accounts of Siam given by a resident 
Homan Catholic Bishop, he writes — 

" Despite of what the Bishop says about the huuiamty and virtues of the 
Homan Catholics in Siam, 1 heUeve that no staves are so ill-treated as those of 
Chfistims: and he should, when mentioning the cruelties practised upon 
Christian slaves by the Siamese, have made some mention of the opposite 
case.” 

We could wish that Sir John Bowring’s duties had left him leisure 
to weave his matter in a closer texture. If not as good as it might 
be) it is still, however, exceedingly good, and at the present jimcturc 
very well-timed. Let us add, that it is illustrated throughout with 
portraits, engravings, beautifully finished imitations of illuminated 
drawings, and fac-similes of their Siamese Majesties’ English letters. 

A last book remains, Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Authoress of 
Jane Eyre. When in these late years wo have listened to loud 
discussions upon education, as if for the first time a perception of a 
new duty was dawning upon us, we have often thought that in the 
essential part^of the matter we were still groping in the dark, as if for 
the education, not of the character, but even* of the intellect, other 
things were of more importance than books, or than any tcacbingwhich 
can Be gained from books : that, for instance, ap apprenticeship to a 
trade, the acquirement of some mechanical art, which shall enable a 
man to stand firm upon his own feet, to esirn his living by solid in- 
dustry, contributes more to the shiew of his mind, will enable him in 
the common business of life to .see more cjearly, judge more soundly, 
act more wisely, than the acejuisition of encyclopjedias of informa- 
tion, or the ability to answer questions” in all the histories, and lan- 
guages, and sciences. “ Jane Eyre” is one of the most “intellectual” 
books (we use the word intellectual in its strict pure sense) which the 
present generation has seen ; and the authoress was an indifferently 
taught child of a Yorkshire clergyman, whose nervous understanding 
was formed in doing the work of a house-servant in her father’s house — 
HlSWeeping rooms, scrubbing floors,blaeking stoves, and baking bread ; in 
coining thus in close contact witV- the genuine facts-of life — emphatically 
earning her living with the, labour of her hands. Often when crippled 
by poverty, obliged by want of moans to go without “ the advantages” 
which others had, and which seemed of §o mighty benefit, she re- 
gretted that she was not as they were, a favourite of fortune. Yet 
Sie compei^atiivis of life are larger than they seentr Her education, 
such as made Charlotte Bronta> athough not a person, of ex- 

s — 

w ^^theLifeofCharlotteBront^* Authorof** Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “Villette,” 
kn. % E, C. AviHAt of “ Ma^ Barton,” “ Kuth,” &c. Second Edition. 

London : Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornldn. 1857. 
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traordiuary giife, ytjt capable of accomplishing a work which no 
other woman of her age coiild oqyal. • ♦ 

We li^ve no space to enter into details, nor, after the reception which 
the world has given to this book, is there occasiorf for our doing so. Tai 
days like these, however, possessed as we are with so much vague 
unrest, living in the midst of change, with all things round us in 
motion, and no sure abiding-place for our own faith and convictions, 
the picture of this young girl, — growing u]) in a hard atmosphere, 
thinking only of her duty, with no peculiar religious emotions, with 
none of those excitements with which ecynrnon people stimulate their 
. Luiguid wills, but quietly in each hour doing what each hour required, 
the same in trouble and in success, in the flush of her fame as an 
authoress peeling potatoes for “ Tabby, her father’s one servant, 
teaching in the Sunday-school, and visiting the poor, — this jneture is 
at once elevating, assuring, and composing. In the midst of col- ^ 
lapsing creeds, liabits changing, the perplexed entry into a new era, 
wo are here upon the solid ground of humanity, which is the same to- 
day as yesterday. We see before us, in the most modern form of the 
nineteenth century, the moral battle of life fought out and nobl}’' won. 
The estimate which men form of this world varies from age to age. 
At one time, it is but a shadow, and “ man \ true abiding-place’ Ms 
elsewhere. At another, wo make much of the world ; we make pro- 
gress in the arts which smooth our life upon it ^ we examine its laws, 
and dwell \ipou its struct ui’c ; it is a thing of moment to us, and our 
presence on it is a substantial reality. But, under all ctrcumstances, 
one aspect of existence here will be of it as a state of discipline, 
wlierc our characters arc tried and schooled — for what end w^e do not 
know, or what is to result of it ; but the fact is p^un matter of expe- 
rience, and to the graver thought which looks beyond the edges of 
time into the blank infinity which envelopes it, this is the thiiij^, after 
all, of ehiefest moment connected wdth us. Wliat we are ! how we 
live ! what wo make of ourselves ! Other things are of light impor- 
tance by the side of these. 

And thus it is that the story of a life bravely spent has an un- 
equalled chai’m for us. It nerves our courage, and shames our cowar- 
dice, and while teaching us little which can be expressed in woiis, 
works upon us like an invigorating atmosphere. Plutarch’s biographies 
were instructors of the Pagan vrorld ; the lives of the saints were 
the theology of the monasteries. In the heroes, and the confessors, 
and martyr, men saw before them examples of what they, too, might 
become. These forms have passed away, but the substance remains ; 
and, little as. Charlotte Bronte knew it, she was earning for herself a 
better title than many a 'St, Catherine, or St. Bridget, for a place 
among those noble ones whose virtues are carved out of rock, and will 
endure to the end*. ^ .* 

Of Mrs. OaskelJ’s share in thjs matter a few weeks since we would 
gladly haye said much. She herself will now desire that we should say 
as little as possible. Another edition, we tAst, may soon give her aoi 
opportunity of cancelling the pages whifeh tfcb world will bo slow to 
forgive — which she herself should never forgive. The character of 
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Bran well Brontq she saw through the eyes of those whose natural 
affection after his death obscured or excused his faults. But, irrespec* 
tive of all else, the conception of this youth as a fallen genius, a great 
intellect ruined, is, a^mistake into which an ordinary woinan 
have fallen, but which Mrs. Gaskell ought to have avoided, ihe 
lineaments of an entirely worthless vagabond appear in his features 
from the beginning to the end. 


BELLES IeTTRES AND ART. 

S ELDOM has a writer made appeal to the public for poetic honours 
with the pertinacity and constant ill success of Mr. John Edmund 
Beade. A fourth reprint of his poems^— for which we are entirely 
mdebted to his unshaken faith in himself — now demands a revision of 
the repeated verdict, and seems to declare that, while we refuse to rank 
him among the poets of his land, we must continue at issue with him. 
Not Wordsworth among poets, not Mahomet among prophets, had a 
greater fund of the buoyant confidence that whispers future triumph 
during present defeat, than Mr. Reade ; and in him it is the more 
marveUous, as it must exist without external support — in complete 
isolation. The}", at least, had their little circle of worshippers, gradually 
extending ; but Mr. Reade, as far as we can hear, is alone ; and w'e will 
say of him t|iat, if the Muse was ever starved into surrender, or could 
be won by simple ardour, in the face of the maxim of Horace, ho would 
deserve all*the renown that might accrue to him. It would he better, 
perhaps, to pass the volumes over in silence and leave time to do its 
certain work, but that, although the safer process, implies a co^empt 
We do not feel for Mr. Reade’s powers and accomplishments. He is a 
man of steadfast ambition, and does solid \Vork. Had he set his mmd 
with the same consistent energy to prose that ho has expended on 
producing laborious verse, he would hardly by this time have lived^ to 
be ranked with the mob of gentlemen who groan under the imputation 
of writing with ease. There are two reasons why his poetical attempts 
should never be popular. In the first place, the themes are pitched too 
Kgh — the mark is far beyond the arrow^s flight.. “Italy,*’ “M^m 
Paradise,” “Cain the Wanderer,” “Revelations of Life, ’ attest the 
loftiness of his aim, and too signally exhibit the shortcommgs%l his 

geluus. ' L 

“ Who aimeth at t'ie sky shoots higher far 
c Than if he meant a tree,” * 

As - the old poet writes ; but then, in earthly ambition, he hits 
nothing. The Spenserian stanza in “ Italy” is smooth, well rounded, 
and properly regular — all the qualities of the surest opiate altogether 
nnwaken^ force, or ojgiginal thought* What resistless im- 

pulse the muse, what grand new idea, tempted Mr. Reade to select 
Buchasubjeot as“Italy,” after “Childe Hyoldf ” Or was it not selected, 

I '‘The Po«Ucal Works if John Edmund Beade.” New edition. In four 
volumes* London:; Longman & Co. 1857* 
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and conceived, moreover, in absolute imitation ? Could h j have sur* 
passed, or in any way have recalled, Byron, there was some justification 
for him ; but as it stands it must be considerec^a faint servile echo of 
the great poet, which’ we choose rather to look upon as amiable, than 
utterly pretentious. This vice of dii*ect imitation is the most fatal 
objection to Mr. Reade’s success, and would have ultimately tripped 
him had he possessed more winning aids to reach the public ear. It is 
a vice belonging not so much to the general execution, as to the prime 
conception. A young poet may be allowed to copy the style of the great 
masters of his art : nay, he will attain strength and boldness from the 
devotion — they are the ladders that uplift him to the empyrean of his 
free powers : but we insist on the conception being his own — ^he may 
work at another man’s mill, but he must bring his own grist. Mr. 
Beade is not a young poet; yet we still find him publishing poems directly 
and every way due to Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson — due in manner, 
.in form, in origin. Here is a sample — “ Life and Death in Eden 

“Life, glorious spirit! walked by Eden's stream, 

Exultiiigly, anti with a bounding tread ; 

FlowcVs grew beneath liis footsteps, his breath shed 
Vitality on air; his lucent eyes 
The sky ^nd air rcllcctcd in their gleam 
He stretched his hand forth, and, in ecstasies 
Of joy absorbed, exclaimed, ‘ All this is mine V 
A deep voice sighed behind, ‘Not wholly thine!* 

He turned, within his shadow on the ground 
Another walked, a potency that drew 
Its life from hiui, mid gave : beside a yew 
He stood, ai^d rolled his solemn eyes around ; 

* Tlioii hast well said, but we must share ona throne ; 

Thou quickeu'st, but caust not preserve the breath 
Thou pvest, frail and fleeting as thine own ; 

Thy birth and resurrection are from death ; 

All tlirough my gates their being still pursue ; 

1 did the work thou caust not do alone ; 

I destroy not, nor wither, but renew.” 

This is very well ; but it is almost a ])araplirase of tlie “ Love and 
Death” oftlie Laureate. In a younger mkn we should have said that 
the way the tone and thought of him who makes metaphysics 
beautiful to us is here caught, might be a sign of promising ability ; 
but the very cleverness is condemnation to a writer of established 

S irs. In the mechanism of his Art — as the above extract shows — Mr. 

ade is sufficiently capable. To tak^him from his books, he has a 
cultured mind, a gentle heart, a trained intellect, right feelings : with 
such a combination of gifts^ one who has lived long enough to publish 
four editions should bear with equanimity to be told that he is not a 
poet. 

What have we aone to deserve threq hundred and tnirty-five pages 
of closely-printed rhymed heroic! on the final argument of Providence 
with man, “Tlie Last Judgment, a Poem in Twelve Books?”® Itisreally 

_! 9 

9 The Last Judgment. A Poem in Twelve Books.”* Lon Jon ; Longman & Oo. 
1857. 
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something to make the shade of Pollok hurst with envy. Listen to 
this : — • * 

”Tlie Tightens and the wicked all arise; 

Tl^ese witlr dismay, and those with sweet surprise ; 

‘ These struggling fierce, with slow', reluctmit pain, 

" * Those swift and eager their reward to gain ; 

These howling with ten thousand terrors stung, 

Those with hosaimas bursting from their tongue/* 

Angelico does it better ; hut you see that, if tliis poet could only paint 
to your eyes his notion of tlnj frightful forms of the wicked, and the 
beatitude of the good, he is just as much in earnest and determined 
about the conti'ast as was the old monk of Ficsolc, or as is Mr. 

J with all the will in the woidd he has not their power, 
nor will he ever have it, though he, to use his tremendous couplet-— 

, “ Tlu'ough eternal ages heave .and swell. 

Inflated with the atmosphere of hell.’* 

We should presume him to bo a disciple of Mr. Spurgeon ; and if 
that great orator w'ere some day to leave hm hungry flock in the lurch, 
and put on singing-robes, he could hardly scatter damnation around 
him with a more dulcet iiidiflereuee. 

The tnigedy of the ^ Cruel Sister ” is not to our taste ; but there 
are some sonnets at the close of the volume which arc both good 
sonnets and good poems ; and it is less difficult to write a bad tragedy 
than a good sonnet. The following is very graceful and complete 

Sunset wixs glimmeriug on the last red leaves, 

When through the twilight of the guarJyd boughs, 

TJie facing light still clinging to her brow's, 

I saw her wonihng homeward witJi the sheaves 
Heaped on her shoulder, raising lier loose sleeves. 

So her white arm like a white crescent shone, 

Grasping the rustling cars. Tlicn one by one 
The children wandered from their cottage eaves. 

And gathered the stray wheat that she let fall. 

And clapped their little hands when she would call. 

And all things imioccnt and dutiful 
Smiled to her siuilc, and seemed to grow more fair. 

She passing w'ith the twiliglit beautiful 
Upon the mellow sheaves and her fair hair.” 

The fault of this young poet — for lie is evidently young, with a 
precocious facility^ of verse — ispthat his fancy is«^ at present overborne 
by «the picturesque. His vpluifte will make no impression from lack of 
palpable stuff. When he has lived and felt, we have no doubt he 
will do something, for the promise is abunilant, 

^ Mr. BcD has proved himself a competent editor of odr poets, and in 
his l^t voluiaerfhe has enriched the series and dono^bod, service, by a 
judicious^^dection of the song^ and ballads of our peasantry, wherein 
he whi^ cares to know th^ people of Hngland as they used to be, and 

• : v »- .J — 

•:./*Tbe Cnid Sister, a Tragedy i and other Poems.” London; Smith. Elder, 
a# Co. 1857. 
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might be again, will find them painted to the life by their <jwn hands. 
As we look through the volume,^ merry England seems to revive before 
us. The plenitude of animal spirits, the humoj^r broad and sly, the 
devihraay-eare jollity, the rarely spoken but deep tenderness of heart, 
the perfect contentment of mind and contemptuous comparison of 
other and higher conditions with their own, all these ancient charac- 
teristics of our peasantry are here, and make us too sensible that 
while one portion of the ])eople of England has greatly advanced, 
another has sadly retrograded. It is as if the greensward had withered, 
the hedges no longer blossomed may, and a blight had fallen on rural 
England. The people who could produce and carol ditties such as 
these, niiglit challenge the world to match tliem in spontaneous gaiety 
and songfulness. Some are rdilly excellent metrical studies, and have 
poetical worth, but they are chiefly remarkable for the picture of plain 
English nature they present^ and show clearly enough that if we ha\o 
not a Burns or a Bcranger, it is our own fault. The people will sing, 
arc glad too, and will furnish themes in plenty : that they reject the 
drawing-room ballads r.ow in vogiic, is a sign they have yet some 
healthy faculty left. The country housemaid may have once sung 
“ I’d be a butterfly,” and Oh no, we never mention her,” but Hedge 
never took it up, and Madge was already corrupted by her mistress’s 
east-off* gown, when she forsook the song of the Milking-pail.” The 
absence of any shade of melancholy throughout is curious ; melancholy 
is “drowned;” dull care they hid ‘^hcgouc,” and in ter^ps sufficient 
to scare it ; it is in lact a Celtic, not at all a Saxon, quality. The 
“Clown’s Courtship” ends — 

“ To marry I would have thy consent. 

But faith I uever could compliment ; 

I can say nouglit hut ' hoy, geo ho,’ 

Words that belong to the* cart and the plough,” &c. 

• 

Harry, after an unsuccessful wooing of Malley, instantly bethinks 
himself of solace with “ Margery in the valley,” altogether in the right 
wholesome way; a healthy'-minded people, wisely keeping all their 
hearts for their children — not such fools as to break them, or even let 
them he troubled about such a business-like affair. Tlie “ llural dance 
about the May-pole,” is one of the best examples 6f vigorous pastoral 
song in the language : — 

• 

“ Come, las^s and lads, take lc,|vc of your dads, 

And away to the May-pole hic ; ^ 

For evoiy he has got him a she, 

And the minstrel’s standing by ; 

For Willie has gotten his Jill, 

AndJTolumy has got his Joan, 

Jig it up and down.* 


^ "Ancient Po^s^ Baflads, and Songt of the I^aaantry of Ehgland,” &c. 
Edited by llobert BelL London: John W. Parker & Sou. 1857. 
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‘ Strike up/ says Wat ; ‘ Agreed/ says Kate ; 

And I prithee, fiddler, play ; 

* Content,* says Hodge, and so says Madge, 

For thfe is a holiday. 

Then every man did put 
His hat off to his lass, 

And ever girl did enrehy, 

Curchy, curchy on the grass. 

at ^ * 

“ ‘ Let’s kiss/ says Jane, ‘ Content,* says Nan, 

And so says cv^ry slie ; 

‘ How many ?* says Bait ; ‘Why three,* says Matt, 

‘ For that ’s a maiden’s fee.* 

But they, instead of three, * 

Did give them half a score. 

And they in kindness gave’ cm, gave ’em, 

’ Gave ’em as many more.” 

Old Adam” we have always dated from the days when Mary 
Wollstonecraft began to agitate about the rights of women. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance heard it in his youth sung by an old 
crone down the streets of Chertsey, and there is a slight variation in 
one part between herwersion and Mr. Beirs. Thus she used to give 
it in the most wavering of cracked voices : — 

“ She wasn’t tuk out of his head, sir, 

♦ To rule and to govern a man ; 

Nor she wasn’t tide out of his foot, sir. 

By man to be trampled npan. 

, “ But she was tuk out of his side, sir, 

Ris equal and partner to be ; 

For w e Icam from our holy guide, sir, 

* That man is the tap of the tree.” 

A charmingly inconclusive close. Mr. Bell has it — 

“ But as they’re united in one, sir. 

The man is tlie top of the tree /* 

which is more logical, but misses the rhyme. 

The song of old George Chapman, interpreting Homer/ comes upon 
us in its fourteen-syllable fulness, like the continuous rushing in of 
long-ridged waves to land under a strong south-wester. Its peculiar 
qualities are now clearly settkd, ana to those who can or cannot *read 
Hi»mer in the original it will w alike acc eptable. 

In the very delightful ^series of Essays on Homer and his Trans- 
lations, by Professor Wilson,® the merits*of the four great translators 
are gm^ly discussed, and Chapman has his full meed of praise 
aocoi^^:^ mm^y a man who could thoroughly sympathize with him, 

. y- 

^ Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets,” &c. Done according to the Greek, 

^George Chapman, with •introduction and notes. By Hichard Hooper, M.A. 
li^don : John Hussall Smith, Soho-square. ^1857. 

” . Critical imd Ijnag By Professor Wilson. Vol. IV. William 

Blackwood k Sobs, Edinburgh and London. 1857. 
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and had much of his spirit. Wilson leads off* with a literal version, 
and then compares the passage with Sotheby, Cowper, ChajJmati, and 
Pope. Here and there Chapman is unrivaled, and probably, had he 
given the like careful revision to the latest books that lie bestowed 
upon the earlier, ho would have carried the crown. Single lines of his 
stand out like very jewels plucked from Homer’s mine ; but he runs 
them too much into one another for the form of verse he chose, and 
the general eifect is disjointed, and makes one, for general reading as 
a poem, prefer even the elegant monotony of Pope. Cowper is our 
favourite. He is, after Chapman, the most animated ; and, on the 
whole, the most accurate. It is a question whether blank verso is suit* 
able for a translated epic. It must needs be cold and stiff ; requiring, 
more than any kind of verse, original fire — that constant, welling, 
forceful flow which we have in Milton, and nowhere else, and which 
seems to ho in itself an inspiration, dependent on the primal impulse 
of the muse, the body to tlie soul, not to be divided without deatli. 
Nor will hexameters do, as readers of Voss have experienced. They 
are heavy in German, a language better adapted to this measure ; they 
are impossible in English, even allowing the continuous trochaic ter- 
minations of the lines. There is a fine ballad swing in the fourteen- 
syllable verse vvhich conveys much of the waiidering minstrel spirit 
and glorious antique freedom of the original, besides assisting us to 
length of verse, a requisite where hexameters are to l)c translated. 
The rhymed heroic couplets are too cramped. The translator is com- 
pelled to sacrifice strength to grace, freedom to finish, and j)resents 
Homer to us in a court dress, in which Greece does not know him, and 
he is thought spurious by his best friends. Homer is yet to be done 
into p]iiglish. ^ 

Wc have two American books this quarter on matters ol‘ Jlritisli 
literary controversy, one a century old, and destined never be 
settled ; the other, considerably younger, a troincuidoiis onslaught ou 
established faith, wliich will waste its fury against the rock, and pass 
away in froth. Mr, Howe is of opinion that Junius is Lord Chatham,^ 
and elaborately undertakes to prove it. The notion is not original, 
but it has never before been so cleverly stated. On one ground the 
hypothesis is strong. No man of that age had such reasons for 
concealment as Chatham, supposing him to be Junius ; few possessed 
the force of will that would have nerved them to forego so much 
fame. He ^vas also the greatest political genius of his day, and 
certainly there are soxive curious coincident expressions and phrases in 
his published orations, and in occasional passages from J unius : the 
sentiments, and the lofty Pittite arrogance with which they are 
delivered being throughout* similar. But here, we think, tl\e case 
is against the great minister. Chatham would hardly have been 
the man to have Repeated, almost word for word, w4ioto sentences 
that he himself had previously expressiid elsewhere. His mind was 

7 Junius: Lord Chatham. A Biography, setting forth the Condition of 
English Politics preceding and contemporary ^ith^he Jlevolutioiuiry Junian' 
Period, and showing that the greatest Orator andSiatetman was also the greatest 
Epistolary Writer of his Age.' By William- Dowe. N'ew York. 1857. 
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too vigorous aod abundant to Lave retained the fonn, even had he 
ijherished the ideas. It was much more likely to have occurred to his 
secretary to reproduce them, cither intentionally or not. Mr. Bowe 
cites the attack made by Junius on Chatham, as a line instance of the 
cunning that conceals cunning. It is a sort of manoeuvre likely to 
-lead off the scent all but cool observei's, and in politics cool observers 
belong to the next generation- Junius, wo may be sure, did not hate 
Chatham, or his attacks on so prominent a personage would liave been 
more frequent and more iierce. Again, from this it seems possible 
that Francis wrote the letters, and probably with Chatham’s cogni- 
zance. There is no external evidence in favour of Chatham, and there 
is some little show of it for Francis. * * But Mr, Bowc supplies strong 
internal evidence to fortify liis argument, stronger than that educed 
on behalf of Lord Lyttelton or Lord Temple. The case is a good 
case, and we leave Mr. Bowe to break his lance with Mr. Macaulay 
and the Quarterly llevicw.” He is b} no means a weak adversary, 
and tilts well. 

If Miss Belia Bacon had thought proper to conduct her argu- 
ment® against the dramatic, or poetical, existence of Sliakspearc 
with the precision and to write witli the clearness of her com- 
patriot, Mr. Bowe, i:he theory she puts forth would have been 
entitled to greater consideration than it will obtain among those 
who read the English language and are not much bemused in German 
metaphysics. Hyphens, brackets, involutions of all kinds abound, 
and bewilder the traveller from paragraph to paragraph, while the 
more to perplex and confound him in his darkness, strange italics are 
perpetually being bawled in his ear; and ai’ound him unexpected, 
inexplicable cajjit^ls go off with a bang, it is a perfect study of 
emphasis ; but we cannot think the huly to have always dashed her 
pen pnder the right word. Wo rarely get a clue to her mystic mean- 
ings. As sometimes in society one comes across people who accompany 
the commonest remarks with glances of mtense abstract signification, 
BO Miss Bacon will italicize prepositions, conjunctions, and articles, until 
these api>ear to contain the very mturow of her ideas. Now and then 
she reminds us of Miss Toppit, in ^‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” and passages 
occur where, in the words of that wonderful woman, “ Mind and matter 
slide swift into the voidiex of immensity. Howls the Sublime, and 
softly sloiq>s the calm Ideal in the whispering chamber of the Imagina- 
tion, To hear it sweet it is. But^ then outlaughs the stern fPliilo- 
sopher, and saith to the Grotesque, ‘ What, l\,o I arrest for me that 
agency. Go, bring it here,’* and feo the vision fadeth.” 

, Nevertheless, the spirit which prompted Miss Baqon to oast down 
'from its eminence on her libraiy-shelf the bust of Shakspeare, was, in 
,«ome rc$j)ect§j^;^S Mr. Hawthorne challenges us to admit, one of high 
ioteittions>f|ii|^ever aftccted by mania, and she n^^ust, despite the silly 
phralte»<|fi&^tempt she usesf be guai’ded from the repugnance that 
for such sacrilegious Wnds as seek to set up one idol in 

^ 

* of fee Plays of Shakspeare imsolved.” By Dean Bacon ; 

wit^^Prefr^ by Kalkaoial Hawthorne, London; Groombndge & Son. . 1857* 
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place of another long worshipped. The argument is that certain 
Elizabethan wits, headed by Bacon and SSeigh, did plot fogether 
to enlighten the people of England, and teach /them the excellencies 
of free government; so to undermine the despotism of the CroWn 
they served ; and that to this end they chose thfj drama for their 
mask, and that thing,” ‘‘that creature,” “Jester Will,” as their 
instrument. Miss Bacon informs us that at a future day she intends 
to lay before us a mass of crusliing external evidence, by which, wc 
suppose, she means facts, .to ratify her assertion, as opi>osed to every 
flimsy suggestion that could liave made the mind start off at a tangent. 
The idea of so lofty and subtle a conspiracy as this she attributes to 
the great men of Elizabeth’s age, is creditable to Miss Bacon’s imagi- 
nation. We have thought highly of them, but not so highly as that. 
When she furnishes us with facts wc sliall be happy to answer them. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s preface is extremely eulogistic of the lady, as wp.s 
Elijah Pogram’s speech to ‘Mrs. Hominy. Wc cannot see that he 
exactly subscribes to her doctrine ; but he does enough to blind the 
general reader, if the book should comtnand such an individual. 
Meantime, as there is an English claimant to the distinguished honour 
of disputing tlie paternity of the Sliaks])earo plays, and as Miss 
Bacon is proud of her discovery, wo may as wicll help the announce- 
ment of its being ineontrovertibl}" her own. Before Mr. Smith’s 
pamphlet addi’essed to Lord Ellesmere appeared, Miss Bacon had 
broken ground by a preliminary article in an American npgazinc, and 
had, even before that, we are given to understand, paraded this present 
book round London, but could not successfully urge its acceptance 
upon any of the groa^ publishing houses. 

To a mind wearier! with these muddy watens, Bathurst’s 
scholarly little treatise on Shakspearc’s versifieatiou^ is a pure 
refresliing spring. It does not rctpiiro critical notice from ujj and 
we hand it over to the poetical student. 

Mr. Buskin’s annual remarks on the Koyal Acadonij’^ pictures'® arc 
this year noticeable for the severe criticisia on Millais, as wholesale in 
condemnation" as in laudation last year. On the whole, the judgment 
is just ; but we should liave preferred not to have had it pronounced 
with so much epigrammatic force : — “ It is possible to stoop to victory; 
it is also possible to climb to defeat ; and 1 see witli consternation that 
it was not the Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais was ascending, but 
the Tarpeian.” Was it impcraiivp to speak this so that it lingers like 
a trumpet-tone in theb memory ? The picture is indeed monstrously 
imperfect ; but, setting aside the symbol! sm„for which Mr. Ruskin Ifas 
ffi.lways such strong predilection, and which was certainly not the 
artist’s loading idea while He painted it, however deeply the spell of 
liis imagination has made it suggestive, there is, we are inclined to 

V-~* 

® ** Remarks on Shak^eare’s Veraifipation different Periods of his Life, and 
on the like Points of Bimarence in Poetry generaJiy.*4 London : John W. Paricer 
&8on. 1867. . T 

** Notes on some of i;he PridHpal pldtures exdhiteii in the Bo^qE» of 
Academy aad the of in Water Colonra.** 

ke. 8eeotfdi edition. X^ndoa 
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think, i?iorc poetry in the head of the old knight than in anything 
Millais*hav^ hitherto done. That hard, grizzled head, rough with many 
a fight, getting grey ^ith a full harvest of chivalrous labours, and its 
quick, far*glancing blue eye, that can be so terrible in battle, so tender 
to childhood — a rough, weather-beaten head, not possessing great qua- 
lities, perhaps, but high knightly ones, ready for all enterprize in 
honour’s behalf, — it is in itself a chapter of romance, and proves reaches 
in the artist’s soul immeasurably surpassing anything else in the 
Academy. Th:: twilight landscape — the solemn purple hills and 
autumn foliage quiM.'ing in ^jhe stillness — is wonderful, and a fitting 
framework for the stately show. It may still ho made a great picture. 
It was undoujL3dIy finished in haste lor exhibition. Mr. Millais is 
one of the few English painters who have any dramatic capability at 
all, and of those few -ho has the greatest; but it has this year, in the 
Escape of a Heretic,” led him to an excess of portraiture, though 
nbt, we think, of action. The scene in the cell is full of fire ; but it is 
decidedly unpleasant long to face that “ bush !” of the lover’s protruded 
lips. Mr, Buskin objects to the lady’s foot. There may not be much 
A^b arch in it, but it is good flesh, and her face is finely rendered, 
Mr. Millais has surfeited on praise : the wholesome correction he has 
this yeaa* received froi^ his warme‘5t admirers will, we have no doubt, 
send him back to that old system of patient labour ^vhich founded his 
fame, and without which his genius will he as an untended lamp. 

There is no fault to find with the remainder of the notices : they 
are genial and discriminate. Mr. Buskin might have drawn attention 
to the liead of “Montaigne” (Wallis), masterly in conception and 
execution, and altogether a most enjoyable picture — one that they 
who love the old wjiso Gascon are not likely to forget. He has rightly 
complained of the way it is hung, which throws a meritorious work 
into liaise light. 

“A Handbook of the Gallery of British Paintings in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition will he a useful companion, not only to those who are 
visiting Manchester, hut to all who may require a succinct account of 
the English school of painters. It is evidently written by a man 
whoso judgment may be trusted, so skilfully interweaving biography 
with criticism, that we know the men while we are studying their 
works. lie is devoted to no particular style, and can therefore treat 
of any one with consummate fairness, from Barry to Turner, down to 
the pre-Baphaelites. We have never seen the prc-Baphaelites more 
justly dealt with. Their opponeilts belabogr them with scornful 
abuse, and the inteipreters oi their system do not seem to be able to 
speak without extravagance. The author of this handbook, by his appre- 
ciative treatment of our earlier masters,* justifies his right to point 
out the Mn peculiar merits of the pre-Baphaelite school. The 
Hunt’s “Claudio and Isabella^” his “TwoGentle- 
Ujieu of “Hireling Shepherd,” and “Awakened Conscience” 

— — : — 

^ “A H^dbook of the Grilery of British Paijitinffs ia the Art Treasures 
%i|^tx«ft.: M^bjg a Bmilat or Notices origiitaUy published m the Manchestei* 
iMdm : &«dbury and Kvaaa. 
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is eulogistic without exaggeration, and, brief thoug^h it be, most com- 
prehensive. The handbook cannot fail to be popular with drtitfts, ami 
deserves to be widely known to the public. 

In opposition to the title-page of the “ Boua Pass/’^^ we must ex*- 
press our belief that the authorship is feminine. The prominent male 
<th.'iractcr3 are undeniably women's men ; that is, they are a woman’s 
idea of what men are, mixed up with certain salient manly character- 
istics, which may have been conceived from observation, and are pos- 
sible to us. Basil Harold will pass ; Auber is a lit6c more daring, 
and, for an outline, not bad ; but Marchthoram/^hat shj^ wc say of 
Inin ? We will let the authoress speak. , ’ 

His eyes were literally the light of his countenance ; cast down, 

in one of those absent moods he was subject to, darkness came over their ex- 
)>rcssion. They were eyes of hawkisli brown— a colour that deepened almost 
lo blackness with rag(^, and softened with love. When exbited, aud he w^ 
I’earfully excitable, they lighted ‘into a strange fire : you felt it was his brain 
that sent those burning flashes through his eyes, aiuf their wild light would 
oiikiudle in your own soul congenial sympathies. . . . Murchmorani^s face 

might have been handsome, but for that critical feature, tlie mouth — the index 
of character. It was an ugly, unlovable mouth. The lips were thin, red, 
and firm, and sometimes drawn ascetically : smiles sardonic, sarcastic, Satanic, 
mid seraphic wreathed fhcni by turiis.’^ • 

Sufficient this for a single man shooting in the Highlands 1 and dan- 
gerous, one would say, ter ladies not too much occupied with sport. 
Dangerous Marchinoram proves to Esme, a very charmfing heroine, 
and one of three, Highland damsels all, daughters of John Neil 
MaeNeil, laird of Glenbenrough, who have love-passages with the men, 
and are not disappoiifted, with the exception of Esme, who is sacri- 
llcjcd to Marchniorarn’s ambition. As a set-off to our objection to the 
men, we admire this lady’s women exceedingly. The girls are graceful, 
aud simple; their conversation natural, and full of spirit; wherever 
they appear, true to our firsl; conception of tliein, and developed artis- 
tically in numberless little obse»vant instances. Lady Ida pairs with 
Marchmoram. Slie is, however, less of a Seiniramis than he of a 
British Lara. Miss Christy Macphersoii is a humorous national 
sketch, and ,tlie company not working in the story are pleasantly 
touched, and keep the background properly. 

Tlie“lloua Pass” is a good novel— the be.st of the season. The 
authoress, an idealist in treatment, and one by instinct, has a close 
acquaintance with the peculiar ‘life she depicts, and loves nature 
w'armly. Exquisite Ints of Highland ttljenury abound, and there 
.sweet as well as amusing social interludes: Our highest admiration 
must be reserved for the style. It is not new for a woman to write 
powerfully ; but, in general, when they are powerful, they are, or have 
been, morbid. They have a French love of detail, — part to them^ 

selves, part: to the Wdy of Balxac, and tlm is* brought to bear indiscri- 
minately upon character and localities. The authoress, of the Eoua 
Pas s” is averse to dissectioiEi. per mind is h ^t hy and aotivet, Her pea 

as u HouiivPaBS ; or, jn the HighU^ds.” By jEktok 

a^vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Oe. 1857; > " / 
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flows on with <lcljp;htfbl ease, and we hope not to seem nngallant in 
tcming* it mascxiline freeclom. Nothing can be more simply elegant 
than her language, yoC it is without labour, inevitably apt, and full o{‘ 
light and sh^e. The style would soeni to be a spontaneous reflection 
of a clear, lively intellect, and a strong, firmly -seated heart. Wo should 
scarcely think the “ Et)ua Pass” her first work : it affords us every 
reason to believe it will not be her last. 

Below the Surface”^^ is not at all an anatomical novel, as many might 
b^ led to expect from the title ; its dealing is entirely confined to things 
above the surface ; neither th6f substrata of society nor the mechanis^n 
of the mind are laid open to us ; and if it had been called ** Life in tin* 
Shires” it would have fulfilled its aim, and have caused no disappoinl- 
ment. It may not be a success, perhaps, for an author to make Innisolf* 
better liked than his book ; but, in the ])reseut instance, the :inilab](* 
and manly tone — the evident pure upright spirit that breathes through 
every page — ^wins upon us where the stor\’^ fails and power is wjmting. 
The main fault is a certain thinness of style ; and this is especially 
marked in the more stirring scenes. The author is no dramatist. He 
sketches well a hereditary Puritan, a scheming hidy-motlier, a flighty 
governess — when at bis case : but be does not quite grasp his readei* 
at the exciting moment? His knowh'dgo of the hounfeo 'me seems to 
be derived from Bulwer, and the chapter iloscribing tlic funera.l of r. 
Usherwood is worthy of that novelist’s pan—>whieh is not high }n*ais(‘. 
The story is made to hinge on the loss of a child, and on the connubial 
difficulties of a couple that must ultimately come together again — iiy 
they do so often in novels, so sehlom in life. The novel is, in point of 
story, sufficiently amusing, on comfortably to tJie end ; doubt- 

less, however, stojy was a secondary consideration with one wlio 
was planning a social satire, and had set liimsolf to demolish work- 
housescand lunatic asylums. But why relinquish tlie pamphlet, the 
ancient, approved, and honourable weapon, of controversy, in order io 
over-freight fiction witli a load that .sipks it ? Here is anotlicr novel 
of purpose,” well intended, well written, hut failing in both ways — 
the fiction is burdened by the fact, and the facit rendered dubious and 
weak by the fiction. Wo shall bi^in at last to feel like those unhaT)py 
boys who have had much medicine administered to them iii sugar - 
shy of the adored sweets. Surely, the public must be in an unwhole- 
some condition, if this is the only means to move them. It is mani- 
festly unfair; the stateinetit cannot but be one-sided. We have .a raci* 
of writers no\y who imagine tb^y would be disgrjfcod by simply telling 
a They deliberately Jook out for some political or social objeet 

to annihilate, that will at tlie same time dignify the events they arc- 
condespendi^ to relate; and also — last, not least — secure to them a 
large and sect as readers. One or two may have higher motives; 

the-autho^^|^^^e.ver too Late to Mend” was ccrtai^ily in earnest, and 
so is tbe aiplor of “ Below the Surface;” whom we thank for a pleasant 
book, and|^espect as a brave, higli-minded man, hoping to meet him 


13 '^’fiiedow the Surface. A Story of Engliaii Coimtiy Life.” 3 vols„ London : 
Bmitti; Elder, and Co. 1357. 
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on his old ground (if rumour is right in ascribing the novel to 
Sir Arthur Hallam Elton) ; for here his ability and courage arp all but 
wasted, and fruitleesj. It, is not every kniglit can take the minstrel’s 
seat ; even when this is done, the knightly aim And the bardic faculty 
are rarely found in harmonious union, save when fired by the immediate 
calls of country ; and there is no longer a distinction between patriots. 
Let writers with a purpose not forget that when they make use of 
fiction to Llovelope their views, these, not to appear contemptible, re- 
quire the display of narrative and dramatic power; and even when 
possessed of such aids, they are but cunning advocates hoodwinking 
the jury in a larger and more licensetl eoVt. 

** Plioto the Suliote”^^ is not a novel, but an admirable narrative, 
part liistorical, and written with great vigour and freshness, recount- 
ing the adventures of the son of Lainbro Tzavellas, one of the last 
band of tliat heroic race of Suliotc moiintaineei*s who resisted, till 
finally overwhelmed, the designs and treacheries of old Aly Pash^ of 
•loaiinina. One cannot hope that at I’nis day any warm interest will 
))e specially excited on behalf of the gallant Clrocks ; it must be taken 
rather as a pictiu’o than as a plea; but Mr. Moricr’s aim was good 
and honourable. His description of the two opposing parties, of the 
country, the liabits and dispositions oi‘ the savage Suliotes, and of the 
degraded reiu^gados and dependents of the J-rim Albanian despot, is 
such as must liavo sprung Iroui living aeqiiaintance with tlie people 
and tin* larul ; and the contrast between a state of wild freedom, bare 
w’itli ell its excesses, and tlie total corruption of slavery*in its liideous 
viciousiicss, is perpidual, and .vo presented as not to need artifice in 
the colouring. JSor does Mr. Morier (and we thank him) w’^calten 
the efieet by preaching Iroiu the text at all. He is sure of his hand. 
Ht^ does not endeavour to be ])icturesnue, but^is so perforce. We 
transcribe tlie scone wdiei'o seventy Palikaria, under the conduct of 
Tzavdias, luarching as allies of the Vizi(jr, are betrayed into kis trap. 
I’liey had been purposely ted a i’atiguiiig joinnoy, ajid have abandoned 
their arms to slake their l>urning thirst in tlie river Calauias — all save 
.Dliimo, a crally veteran, wlio is careful to keep his musket dry, 
reloads, and scats himself a])art from his comrades in the dusk of 
evening. 

The Tall of Glizaui is a remarkable feature iu the Avild and picturesque 
valley of the Calauias. It is produced by a sudden depression of tlie level of 
the country which i’orms the basis of the mountain whence it springs, and 
Avhicli, extendiug for some distance to the right and loft of the river’s bed, as- 
sumes the appearance id’ an immense mdurul terrace. To a spectator placed 
on the opposite heights near Zitza, the stream, of the Calamus is discejaiible, 
slowly gliding in various meanders upon the upper level, till it reaches the 
edge of the terrace, -when, leaping into the vale below, its course ^eomes as 
iil^etuous and violent as it was before smooth and gentle, until, as if fatigued 
witli their own rage, the waters gradiially relapse into a softer flow lower 
down the valley, but still, continue partially ruiiled with jhe shock, till they 
arc confounded with a thousaud dther mormtain streams in the Ionian Sea. 

- — , . 

a • ‘ 

14 << Photo the Suliote. A Tale of Modem Gieece.” By David 1^ Morier, 
Esq. 3 vols. London : Booiybi. 
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A slope, thickly covered with the ilex, forms one side of the fall ; ou the 
other giccn bank, worn into a multitude of precipitous forms by the con- 
tinual spray, wliich rising in a white mist conceals the bottom of the fall, and 
hovers above the edge Ifee a thin fleecy cloud, the shape varying with every 
glist of wind. . . , The sun was now set behind the near niountaiu (jf 
Shootisl^ whose lengthened shadows, thrown across the valley, imparted a 
deeper tint to the dusk, leaving nothing distinct amid the monotonous gloom 
but the broad white foam of the ever-restless waters. None of the Suliotes 
had yet thought of resumiug their ai'ms, which lay still unloaded, scattered 
along the river’s bank ; but when they Juid all drunk their fill, fatigued more 
than satiated with the draught,^they threw, or rather let themselves drop on 
the ground, at the spot where each happened to be, caring for nothing ; but at 
last to stretch out their wearied limbs in listless and undisturbed repose. 

“ The chief and liis son chose their resting-place at a short distance apart 
from the rest, just upon the rise of the wooded slope already mentioned as 
forming one side of the fall. ‘Thou wilt, doubtless, not be loth, J?hoto, to 
partake of our inchmandar’s promised good cheer, which thou hast stout ly 
effrned to day,* observed Tzavclla, while the lad was employed in loosing the 
thongs of leathern sandals which confined his swollen feet, ‘^fruly not, 
father,^ replied the young soldier, ‘provided I be not K^fpiivcd to stir another 
step towards it : but t sec no preparations yet, except that there be some out', 
yonder from the meloklii to tell us the Papas’s kibab and wine are ready.* 
As the youth spoke, Tzavella could just distinguish by the dubious light the 
figure of a man slowly raeviiig in the space which inter j)oscd bctwoini hiinseli' 
and his comrades. ‘It must be that indefatigable fellow, Dhiino,* exclaimcil 
the chief, ‘who, as if he. had not had exercise enough to-day, seems busy col- 
lecting the arms of the Palikavia.* ‘To make liimsclf a pillow, 1 suppose,* iu- 
tcmipted Photo. ‘But now I sec other men, father : look, they are creeping 
along the right. They are none of ours — they must surely be some of th(‘ 
VeziPs troops u'ho were to joiu us on the road.* Tzavella, at this discovery 
of his son’s, had started to his feet : but before he coutd reply to his conjecture,' 
the men, w^hose numbers seemed to be increasing every moment, were se en 
suddenly to rush forward, as if to seize with the velocity of the tiger’s spring 
the prpstratc and defenceless Suliotes. ‘ Treaclicry! base treachery I* ex- 
claimed the chief, and levelled liis pistol at tlpj thick of the assailants, les^’ 
with the hope of its taking effect than of rousing his comrades to a sense of 
their danger. ‘Curse on that water which has ruined all !* said he, whilst his 
pistol hung fire; then, drawing his sword, ‘Follow me close, boy, and re- 
member thou art a Suliote ; thou must sell thy life the dearer for having (ui- 
joyed it so short a space/ The youth made no reply, but, casting aside his 
cumbrous capota aud grasping his sabre, he sprang forward before his father, 
no longer mindful of the recent fatigue, and eager only to prove himself 
worthy of his origin. But vain was the generous resolution of inem both.” 

They are overpowered, and Dhimo' alone escapes : — 

“tDliimo was in the act of sfepping down to recross the stream. His 
form, seen against the last gleam in the western sky, was still visible on the. 
opposite bank. In the same instant the eyes of all the Suliotes were turned 
towaids him, and every man, struck by the thoughts of the danger which me- 
naced his native glen, from the perfidy of which his' own jjapture was the first 
symptom, shofitec, as by a common impulse, ‘Dliimo, cross not ! Fly — fly to 
our place ! Tell them we are befrayed ! t Fly I fly !’ The shout, which was 
meant to warn the soldier of his peril, was that which aggravated it ; for the 
captors, who had been too occupied with securing their prizes to per • 

cetye the. one that remaindl, now, for the first time, turned their attention to- 
. wa^ hiin, and, in an instant, above three hundred shots were discharged at 
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Dhiino. One of the Albanians advanced to the water’s ed^e, and took a deli* 

berate aim Dhiino was prepared by his friends’ shoTiis <ind Ills 

eneoues firing, and was beforehand with the Turks. There was hardly light 
enough for him to have distinguished his foe, even at'so short a distance, htjd 
not th(5 white drapery which forms the peculiarity 6f the Albanian cosi iime 
oiFeretl to his aim a spot still perceptible amid the surrounding gloom. With a 
steady hand and eye pliimo levelled his musket in that direction, and fired. 
Then, without stopping to ascertain the cftcct of his shot, he leapt from the 
bank, and was lost to the further view of friends and foes.” 

The Suliotes are led captive to Joannina, and there, to deliver them, 
Tzayellas engages with Aly to obtain thft submission of his brethren, 
leaving his son Photo as hostage for the fulfilment of the promise. 
The main interest then centres in the fortunes of Photo. Tzavellas 
outwits the pasha, and Mr. Morier gives a translation of his original 
letter to Aly — a letter worthy the best hero<?s of old Greece. Put 
this stroke of diplomacy is a^t the expense of his son Photo, loft to the 
mercies of the thwarted despot, lie is rescued by the Papas Samuel, 
a well-drawn character, who devot(‘s himself to the task. Lovi?, ast a 
passion, is absent ; PhoLo is too young to laiow how wcdl he loves the 
Kyra Angelica, and she is too good to give him more than a sister’s 
affection — too good to exist, as tliey say ; for it seems strangely uni- 
versal the belief tliat women so good as Aifgelica are not healthy 
women, and render us the breath of but dying llowers. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Morier deserves credit for the picture. Ignatios, Bishop of Arta, 
is the one figure of repose and peace amid so much slgrifo, Angelica 
bi*iug overshadowed by her foreseen fate. There is grim humour in 
the scene between the Papas Samuel and the Delhi dervish, “ a 
forofiious, reckless profligate, whose vices were occasionally exaspcjrated 
to the pitch of rabid mania by tlic excitomont of opium,” yet a privi- 
leged person, and living in the odour of Moslem sanctity. The Papils 
proves too much for him ; but it is a splendid combat, wdicr^riu the * 
elements of fire and water •take part against the infidel in a fasliion 
that would have been once sung differently. Oriental litigiousness is 
also comically brought out where the old black woman, one of the 
heroes of the renegade Mehemet Efieiidi, knocked over by Photo in 
his flight, appears before the Cadi to demand justice, with her ‘‘ llak, 
hak! Justice, justice, 0 Cadi! 1 have been killed; I have been 
murdered ; I have been spit upon ; 1 have been watered upon ; I have 
been pelted, lapidated. Ahi, ahi, wMi, wch, hak, hak, 0 Cadi!” 

Wo admire this work very much : still it is rather the lucubration 
of a skilful amateur iHian the production of a master. Better material 
was never given to the uovelist : it is one of those subjects that might 
liave been built up into a ggmd and lasting performance ; but we would 
not seem ungrateful tet Mr. Morier for the few hours delightful read- 
ing he has furnished its, and we can honestly say of his book — what 
can.|arely be said^f any — that it deserves to be rcscu^ ffom the three- 
volume limbo of the libraries, and reprinted in a permanent saleable 
form. * • 

It was aforetime a feat of boldness to fell a bull with the naked list, 
or to stand single in the breach against assamting foes ; but few exam- 
ples that antiquity can offer us exceeds in dogged, determined courage 
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th© pxiblislung of an avowed romiimce^'^ in those days of oomtnon-platsc 
and seif-anatottiy, when the age will be satisfied with looking at nothing 
but itself, and thinks the aspect of a predecessor not roflocting its own, 
anything but interacting. Mr. Doubleday has forsaken politics, and 
and pluiiged into Venice, 1590. His devotion disarms* criticism. 
We do not learn from him only that under a dry statistical strata may 
boil hot springs of passion, and story-loving ci’edulousness'; but it is 
well when the instance lives before us. Doubtless this gentleman read 
Monk Lewis in his youth, and aciiuired early the romantic taste 
and feeling, of wliich wc arcrpleasantly sensible throughout the “ Eve 
of St. Mark.” That, however, is ail the eulogy we can bestow on it. 
Romantic imagination Mr. Doubleday has not. The story begins well, 
draggles on, and ends lamely. The excitement of good situations is 
extinguished under busliels of words; and Mr. Doubleday has the 
unhappy prosaic habit of seizing his reader now and then, and droning 
about the sensations and mutual position of lovers during an inter- 
view, instead of dramatizing it. Here is a random specimen : — 

“The mingled aud varied emotions lowhicli slie had been so many hours exposed 

had,gi\ eii her unusual animation. Tim personal exertion she had 

been compelled to make had given her cheek ii heightened glow. To the graces 
of her fine figure and the (use of hermovcinents, the tumult of her feelings Imd 
given additional animation, in sliorf, ‘never probably had this clmrming woman 

seemed more charming These gi*nc<Tul negligcmces only 

added, however, to the fascinating foiff aisf'mhlp of tlie being upon niiom the 
enthusiastic Raymond Delaney now gazed ; and what marvel eim bf- i(*lt that 
such a sight partially overset the fueidties of him who beheld il V'' 

*VVhat marvel, ituleed 1 But tlie reader is all tin* while thinking of 
the fiiculties of him who wrote it ; for this redunviancy of print amjdifies 
unnecessarily whatf'wo slioukl liave heeu made previously to aiipiadiend 
•and bo sure of. Wc have quoted a portion of the long-winded pas- 
sage to justijy our opinicni, Mr. Doubleday cannot be sjioken to as we 
should address a younger man. It is no shame to him that this is not 
the sort of work he excels in. 

We are not among those who have had faith in Herman Melville’s 
^Outh Pacific travels so much as in liLs stixmgth of imagination. The 

IConfideiicc-Man’'^® shows Iiim in a new character — that of a satirist, 
an6| a very keen, somewhat liitter. observer. Hi.s hero, like Mr. Mel- 
villcMn his earlier works, asks confidence of everybody under ditierent 
masks of mendicancy, and is, on the whole, pretty successful. The 
scene on board an American steaiiiboat= — that epitome of the Ameri- 
can wc^ld — and a variety characters are hustled on the stage to 
brfng iut the Confidence-Man’s peculiarities : it is, in lact, a puppet- 
show ; alyl, much as Punch is bothered b\^ the Beadle, and calmly gets 
the bettey of all his enemies, his wdfe in the bargain, the Coufnlencc- 
Mati succeeds in baffling the one-legged man, wljetse suspicions and 
snappish ij^creAlity’ constantly waylay him, and in counting a series of 
vic&ms. I^Money is of course the gfcat test of confidence, or credit 

15 ‘'The. Bve Marla ^Romance ofVemoe.” By Thomas Donbleday. 
S.vqIs. London,-: SimUh« Bidor, aud Co. 1857. 

“The ConMenoe-Maa : his Masqueradfi.’* By Berman Melville. Aufflorized 
edition* London : Longman and Co. 1857. . 
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in its place. Money and credit follow the Confidonce-Mau through 
all hiri transformations — misers find it impossible to resist^ him. It 
required close knowledge of the world, and of the yankeo world, to 
write such a hook and make the satire acute sInd telling, and the 
scenes not too improbable for the faith given to fiction. Perhaps the 
moral is the gullibility of the great Republic, when taken on ii.s own 
taek. At all events, it is a wide enough moral to have numerous 
applications, and sends minor shafts to right and left. Several cajntal 
anecdotes are told, and well told; but we are conscious of a certain 
hra-dness in the book, from the absence of humour, where so much 
humanity i.s shuflled into close neighbourlTood. And with the absence 
of humour, too, there is an absence of kindliness. The view of human 
nature Ls severe and sombre — at least, that isl the impression left on 
our mind. It wants relief, and is written too much in the spirit of 
'Timon ; who, indeed, saw life as it is, hut first wasted his money, and 
then shut his heart, so that. for him there was nothing save naked 
rook, w'ithout^inoss and flower. A moneyless man and a heartlo.ss man 
are not good exponents of our state. Mr. Melville has delineated with 
passable eorrectnoss, but he has forgotten to infuse the colours that 
exist ill nature. The fault may lie in the uniqueness of the construc- 
tion. Spreiul over a larger canvas, and taking in more of the innumerable 
sides ot* liunianity, the picture might have beeif as accurate, the satire 
as sharp, and the author would not have laid himself open to the 
(iharge of liarsimoss. Pew Americans write so powerfully as Mr. Mel- 
ville, or in better English, and we shall look forward witl\ ploa.sure to 
liis pronii^ied continuation of the masquerade. The first part is a re- 
markable work, and will add to his reputation. 

From tlie “ Conlideitce-Man''’ to ‘^Magdalen Stafford,’’ and “ Ash- 
hnrn,”^*^ is the ehaiige from a stony heath to sunilj? meadows. They 
Jiave both the merit of being in one volume, and have neither of them 
any otlier interest than what Is attached to the quiet fortunes of iruidita- 
tive, colloquial licroinc.s,rumhniting on their feelings, and .seldom moving 
from OTIC s])')t to chew the cud of fresh fancy. They are very pure 
reading, and can he conscientiously recommended to young ladies. 
Masculiiy? readers may not feel so much excitement about country 
damsels destined to marry the first man they love, and to love him 
ever after, with no further hindrance to their immediate junction than 
ilic lack of a little plain, straightforward speaking — a verge they are 
ireuibl i ng constantly up to, constantly slirinki ng away from. There are 
.some of us who have seem liow uimiistakekbly the youngest of women 
can speak with one of their thousand temgues, when they are inclined 
to lot their emotions be specially known ; and to such it might a 
wonder why, lady and gentleman willing, the lovers are kept asunder 
so long : but wc arc not adepts in the mysteries, and doubtless it is 
right and well that they should bo mutually ignorant, since so many 
stories are foundeji entirely upon this principle and jilot ; and once 
accept the po.ssibility, which a maiden of tender years unhesitatingly 
does, such incidents as morning drive,”* a “talk in the shrub- 

“ : r-: — — ^ — — 

** Magdalcu Stafford ; or, a Gleam of Sunshine en a Rainy Ray.’’ Londem : 
Bell and Raldy. 1857. 

*'Ashburn. A Tale.” By Aura. London : Saunders and Otley. 1857. 
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bery,” a “ county ball,” ave thrilling almost to fever, to say nothing of 
runaway horses, and impromptu tauroinachia in a field. “ Magdalen 
Staffortl” IS the best written bpok of the two, and contains occasional 
passages of iiicc4^se%iption. 

* A reprint df Stories and Sketches,” by James Payn,^® brings to our 
mind that there was once a young poet of Trinity of that name, wlio 
promised well, but has long been silent. His stories are not so good 
as his sketches, which are smart and amusing — possibly, a little too 
much in the popular stylo of one of the periodicals they iirst appeared 
in. Mr. Payn does not lack ability to produce a sustained w'ork, and 
whether in poetry or in pros^, we shall welcome it gladly. 

Wc have all of us so many sad Crimean niemoncs, that the song of 
a heart bereaved by the late war does not require genius to make its 
lightest word move thousands deeply ; and when the sorrow is unaf- 
feetedly simple in utterance, it may of itself claim a passport into 
numerous households without anv rich arraval of verse. “ The Lost 
I^riend”20 is the title of a set of little tender poems written in 
memory of one of England’s dead heroes. Tlie author recals the 
spots where they liave walked together, the grace and nobleness of 
his ancient comrade, and it is impossible not to share and sym])athize 
with a grief so unstrained in expression, and full of quiet sincerity 

** Wc art; so happy, dear ! and yet 
These sudden n^emovies will arise : 

E’en now 1 may not quite forget 
The light of his warm hazel eyes, 

That shone around me in my youth — 

Yours hardly veil a tenderer light. 

^yc arc so happy ! — in truth, 

I would that he were here to-niglil, 

** Who sleeps not in our English eartJi, 

Tlic English earth he loved so well, 

Tim soil to which he owed his birth. 

The soil for which he fouglit and fell. 

And thou caust not, red Russian land, 

A nobler form than his enfold, 

Whose dcatli I learned wdien this right hand 
Erom his last grasp was scarcely cold.” 

The same string is still harped on, but wliero communion of feeling 
is established there can be no monotony : — 

Soon borne on wires acrqss the gloomy sea 
Came tidings. — Let me feel thy harjd 
In mine, my Helm, nearer still to me ; 

For, Helen, wc speak of him in the land 
He never more may look upoii.c They told 
Me he was dead, and on my life fell cold 
The shadow of that lone Crimean grave, 

' G*et which no English elm may ever wavtj. 

Stories and Sketches.” By James Payn. London : Smith, Elder, and Cd. 
1857, ’ * ^ ^ 

^ <‘Tho Lost Friend, a fJriniean Memory; and other Poems.” By Colburn 
Mayne, Esq. London : John Chapman. 1857. 
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A shade thaf only passed when on me slept, 

Last spring, tlie sunlight of thy love; 

But from my lieart went not his image, kept 
Until wc meet agabi above. 

For separate still from every household god 
Is that de^ hnage of a faithful friend, 

Whose head is’ pillowed on no English sod. 

Now, Helen, now my tale is at an end.” 

When wo come to the “ other poems’* the charm is broken. The 
duthor appears rather as an admirer of the arts than as a poet. 

“ Indischo Skizzer./*-^ is the modest title as opposed, says the author, 
to Indian Studies, cf a very excellent series of artitdos reprinted from a 
German periodical. One of them, “Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India,” has already been translated into English (published by Wil- 
liams and Norgate), and is the most interesting, although we would 
not say the most valuable, of the series ; for the articles on “ Buddhism,” 
and on the “ llelations of India with Occidental Lands,” may, perhaps, 
rank higher in importance. Herr W'eber is well read in English works 
<ni India, but, excepting a trifling hint or so from Jones, Wilson, and 
Urinsep, he does not owe us much, nor is there much to be borrowed 
Irom us. The Germans have latterly turned their attention to Indian 
research with their usual intellectual ardour, aiid our thanks are due to 
the German Oriental Society for the encouragement they have held out 
to the studious investigations of their countrymen. We trust that the 
remaining three essays will appear in an English form. 

When the first feeling of proud congratulation and delight following 
the discovery of their national epic, the “Lay of the Nibelungcn,** had 
somewhat cooled, thoj’e was not among Germans, as there might have 
been elsewhere, a reaction — an attempt to proveithe whole a fabrica- 
tion, or fortuitous concourse of particles of verse. On the contrary, the 
entire body of professors »sei to woi'k to discover its origin, aui render 
tile treasure cornprehensiye to the German race in all its bearings. 
Hiflerences of opinion naturally ensued, and then came a great battle, 
which has raged with a vehemence only possible to German professors, 
and is not yet appeased. 

'flu? pale morning beam of historic liglit shed by Tacitus on Ger- 
many, making darkness visible, was, till the discovery of' the Nibel- 
ungeii and of the traditions that were its source, all that existed to 
rdievo the dead obscurity that enwrapped those primitive races, and 
gave us, moreover, hut a cold oujber view and uncertain glimpses, how- 
ever priceless. Those traditions supply the want, and shine down like 
stars against the night of Old German^, showing us the habits *and 
inner life of the people and their kings at the pei’iod of the incursion 
of the lionian legions — htfreditary princes heading their tribes in the 
fight, or lending their presences to the happy .nuptial festivals, or 
winning their biides by great deeds of arms ; cambating giants, 
inoustors, dragons; costly weq.pons, •renowned in song, beihg fur. 

*'Jiulische Skizzen. Vier Bisher in Zeitfl^hi^on Z^rstreute Vorfcrage und 
Abhaiidiungen /• Von Albrecht Weber, nebst eine# Schrifttafel. Berlin:- Ferd. 
Dummlep’fl.Verlagsbuchhandlung. London; Williams and Norgate. 1857. " 
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nished tbem from ihe smithies, and Odin lending them Inch. 
It is tbe^sadie people described by Tacitus, only we know them more 
fully, and breathe for^ the first time the true German atmosphere 
— the grossest or the most delicate of any. Here we have them 
in their wM, weird humour, too ; a humour that yet distinguishes 
them, and excites laughter even while tbeJ^air is on end — ^i^ossibly the 
greatest achievement wliich an imaginative German prides himself on 
producing; and frightful to listen to, with implicit fiiith in those 
ancient forests of Hhinelaud and Westphalia, from the recitation of a 
^y<-beard minstrel grimly earpest. The heart of the forest still lives 
in every German breast. 

Herr Baszmann, in his Deutsche Hcldensage imd Ihre Heimat,’*^^ 
has collected all those traditions from which the song of “ Siegfried, 
the Dragon-slayer ’* was composed ; a labour of love, not entered upon 
for the purposes of controversy; commenced, as he tells us, anterior to 
the' present literary hubbub, and to prove an epic unity in the Sagas, 
their primal German origin — oiotwithstanding the claim put in by 
the North — and so to arrange the legends as best to exhibit how the* 
Nibelongen was built up into the grand song as we have it now. He 
has printed at the end of the work a number of popular Marchen 
from Grimm, having undoubted reference to the story of the German 
epic hero ; and he is justified in his hope^ that the book will find 
favour not solely with the learned, but in extended circles. A com- 
parison between the Scandinavian Sigurd and the German Siegfried, 
shows that, however fond of blood the poet who wrote the lay may 
have been, he could conceive and set forth a perfect hero, and was so 
far cultur^ as to represent his heroine other than a scold. Sigurd is 
faithless and peijure^*; he has little claim to ouf' sympathy — none to 
our respect. Siegfried is chaste and generous ; a character not excelled 
in pure nobility by the knights of chivalry. 

• 

^ *'lHe Deutsche Hcldensage nnd Ibre Heiroat.” Von August Tbiszmann. 
Erster Band. ** Die sage von den Wolsungen und Niflungen in der Erlda und VVoU 
sungsaga.” Hannover: Curl Kumpler. 16S7. London: Willuuns and Norg«\te. 
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Astr. I.— Female Bbess vs 1857* 

1. The Ladiiit’ 0aKette of Fashion. Berger, Iioaden. 1867. 

2. The World of Fe^him. Improred Senes. Batroiois^ Vy 

the Qo«^. Suapkm and hlArshall. Lood^m. • 1867. ^ 

8. CoHimt i» England! A Eistory of DrAw. By F. W. 
Feuholt, F.S.A« Chapmep aad Hell, 184& 

4. Timi$ ^ ^0 Ea^Omd Erm-r^om JUkosd<^ion (EifitM 

States}. ByHscrietl^. 4^^ ISSA '' 

* 

T BEEE yeeiB aad altalf ago, trheti' treating of 

Fashioa, this Bettstr made the tnowel,* ‘^ThW 
theok ap'wtestejjrfisia in social mmges imdlhe ifrzile^pcoei ‘ * ' ' 
point oni bdw the ^dioole ^yed off Dy^tt^ hninoi^ 
agahisijpni; Wat glaring soda! iibffici 
tm^nt **‘8%os are not srantbg that «<^ oSha 
lUdiotrio has always h^en a letolnliohaty aganit 
ha&itttrillt mMihm «ith mieen and 
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the expected crisis must be very near indeed, and tlie couvt'u- 
tional Protestantism must be ripe for proinalgalion, if rofonn is 
rpally to come about by such moans. We see reason to boliove, 
as we aiiall peemnilj show, that the prophecy of 1854 was a 
rational one; and we venture to hope that the fathers and hus- 
bands of the rising female generation will have less to suffer in 
mind jmd in purse from the follies of their fair relatives than our 
neigUboitrs of the present day. Wo do not desire to preach on 
that easiest of all topics-^tho sin of extravagance in dross™ 
because every woman is already aware of everything that can he 
said. Wo aro not going to repeat the fearful stoiy of the poor 
dressmakers, with their das^zled and aching eyes, their confubcd 
brain, their feverish hands, and difficult broathing ; nor is it our 
business at the moment to echo the warning of Miss Kdgcwortli a 
dreadful tale of “ the Dun.** All has been said that can 1)0 said 
on these beads ; and every line lady could repeat it all as well as 
we could, just as evei7 gamester could preach against gaming, 
and every mt against intemperance. Tho gambler and the sot 
would go and lose thtpiiselvos in their respective sorts of madness 
the next night — over-tempted or self-deceived; and tho fine Indy 
fails to perceive why the truths she hoars or utters should retroneJi 
a decoration or enlarge a covering. It is a case in which pvca»*h- 
ing does no good, because it is one in which reason boars no 
sway. 

five years ago, we were all saying that wars were over — ^that, 
having established ourselves in the ways of peace, ftnd expe- 
rienced its blessings of progress and plenty, we shouhl find means 
to settle international difiieulties otherwise than by war. fet, 
we have passed through one war, aro ^involved in another, and 
expect to witness and perhaps bo drawn in by several more. 

Seven years ago, in the same way, we were confident that the 
barbaric ages of dress wei-e over lot ever. We had attained 
(and this wsatrue) a rational and tasteful mode of dress, more 
favourable to healih and convenience, and further removed from 
exiiggeration of any kind than at any time within living memory ; 
and we might laugh at the follies of English daniea, from the 
Lady JElowena to our own grandmothers, without dread of being 
oufaelvea laughed at for any lapse into absurdities which look 
like insanity to a snoceoding generatipn. Yet wo are aheady 
entmigl^ aanong abanrditiee and extiuvagancos which can hardly 
be Ijy anything Mr. Eaicholl himself^ could <Ate out of 

hie h&bp#ic«d «tudjr of “fbstume in England/’ We doubt 
whether, laa «y ag^ of our naiWal history, or on any afot of 
thnglofef,,A «^0fe.indeieiAible mode i of dress canid be pointed 
oat than vl'e have dis^yed befcm ua at this moment in the 
" World of JF^aaldon/’ published by Simplrfn and Marshall, and 
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(afij tlie titte-pago declares) patronised by the Queen ; •and in the 
Ltidies' Gaaotto of Fashion,” distinguished by its fidtliful pre- 
sentments of the actual mode of upper-class dress. Patting asido 
l\neh, and every kind of caricature, wo have plenty of prints of 
existing ladies before us every day to meditate upon with more 
lelnuro than the mind can obtain in porks. Crystal Palaces, and 
Ohiswiek Gaxdmis, where we have met the oiiginals ; and a quiet 
contemidntion of the garb of 1857 can leave no other conviction, 
we are confident, than that, if our laflics were rational five years 
ago, no more reliance can be placed on rea<ion than on caprice. 
Put the truth is, dress is not a matter in which reason has ever 
yet had much conceni. It may be occasionally reasonable ; but 
it is not therefore determined by reason. A variety of passions 
or feelings may be implisated in dress ; and any one of themMs 
more likely tlian reason to institute or spread a fashion, except at 
some season of equipoise or neutrality, when the judgment has a 
chiuice of rule for once. As judgment and taste go together, it 
seems rather surprising tliat reason should have so little to do 
wiili drcbs ; but the fact i» so : and, iu the stipposod realm of 
taste, wo see that arbiter set aside, togetber with the judgment, 
on tlie first interference of any emotion. The female world which, 
in the absence of any particular perturbation, some years ago 
dressed in gowns of an easy lon^h and bx*eadtli, of moderate 
weiglit in the skirt, and a natural division at the waist, now plays 
the fool in a costume which barbarians might mock at and all 
this because Paris is charming to the imagintflion and venerable 
iu the traditions of thb toilelte, and because the womankind of 
I^aris is now ruled by a second Josephine, with whom dress is 
her favourite branch of tlie fine arts, and who is a sprightly 
witi'h, well inclined to try how far she may go in caprice with 
the world at her heels, and to put to the proof the power of her 
beauty iu making fools of " all larlies in uU lands.” A crowd of 
emotions — curiosity, wonder, admimtion, and all the feelings 
which go to make up what we call ronwmes— -have urged the 
women of England, Kussia, and America, and perhaps a good 
many more, into extravagant •exaggerations of the caprices of 
an extravagant beabty. One article alone, the full skirts, yill 
remain a monument of their impressmleness. It was convenient 
to the graceful empress to disgmse her figure a time ; and 
every dowager, and every young maiden jnnt emerged firom the 
^ schoolroom, adop|$d the device without any odnsejpusnoss of the 
absurdity of the imitation* Thue are Our ladies proving them- 
selves no wiser than their ^greot-graa^moiberd, tliougb they 
plumed themselves, for a time ' Their feelings 

carried them awfty into a ftmatiukm of fesfiion which mjiy 
expose, but cm harilty oaricatuto. " 

z% 
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' at the Ihduoilis for 1 857, what d6 we see ? On the 

head is a sqjBethiBg,,the pmpose of which it would he difficult to' 
, discover by reason ;~a structure of silk or strawi adomedr.With 
flowers, ribbon and lace, crowded on the angle of tibe jaWs -and 
the noipiB of the neck, and with its fore part just reacinng the- 
crown of the head. AVe have Mr. Spurgeon’s authority for the 
effect to the eye of tlie spectator in front. Being advisM to 
prc^cli against the pivvailing folly in liead-gear, he paused as he 
stood up on the platfom, Iboked round him, and said, “ 1 have 
been requested to rebuke the bonnets of the day: but— upon my 
word — 1 don’t see any.” This is the bonnet of the summer of 
1857— pinned to the head in some troublesome way— leaving 
the face exposed in a manner which one need not he a Turkish 
parent to disapprove, and causing the -hair to be powdered with 
dust, and the head and face to be alternately heated and chilled 
by sun and, wind, so that the physicians are easily believed when 
they declare that cases of eye-disense, of tootliacbc, and neuralgic 
• paiiis of the head and face, are beyond all precedent in their 
practice. Tor many months past English women and the ladies 
of America, where the extremes of beat and cold are greater than 
with us, have been subjecting themselves to the inconveniences 
of going out bareheaded, with the added annoyance of ah appa- 
ratus which heats and worries the back of the rieck. The broad- 
brimmed Hats are a piece of good sense in the midst of a mn.ss of 
folly. Punch, other satirists, may qniz'the hat as n device 
for looking yoimg^; hut the ridicule 'touches only the elderly 
Avearfej^s, arid leaA'cs the hat unimjieuclied. " Some quizzical speci- 
mens, plumed and he-ribhoued, and so turned up and twisted about 
as to serve no more useful puqiose than the prevailing bonnet, 
may be seen here and there : but the simple original hat, with a 
brim which shades the eyes, and a crown which protects the 
•head, is worthy of all approbation, while it is exceedingly be- 
, coming to young w’carers. As to older people, — if they sensibly 
decline wearing the bonnet Avbicli exposes their gfey hair to the 
yen- crown, and feel that the hat is too jaunty, — why do they 
not' recur to the indigenous, -serviccahlc, becoming, unohjeotion- 
jaT;ilp English straw-bonnet of all times ? lf(St the fimoy chip, or 
vjtjfe ripen sdicll-work of strkw, filled up with silk, but the veiitablc 
i^:aV fabric .(Tuscan- or Dunstable at pleasure), which will out- 
..InsA , ch^ges of lashion in a clitnato like oure. ' There is no 
» .in coal-scuttle, ’ fashion, l^e holy District 
that a pious wbmen is tilways to be looked for at the 
mid/of 'bonnjit;^ hor ,dd,'ti^^ millmej-s insist dri all ladies 

going har^^ded: . KrawTbonuet admlts^of^l reasouqble 
'modific,atfoMj,Md. .that", nf five years agOj -enfele®Wg "thiB foCe 
.’modestly, aha ■'hriVeriul bend comfortably; Ratified gdrid 
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taste then, while , it satisiSies «ound reason now: Instead of it, 
we daily see old ladies in one of two extremes: — either tfteirlunk 
jaws are exposed hy the dark strings of a slbiiohing hat, or their 
wrinkled faces, and grey hair are .encompassed with blonde and 
nrtiftoial flowers, as the trimming of the little excrescence called 
a bonnet in oiir day. One would tliink that no woman could 
fail to perceive that \vreaths and garlands are a youthful adorn- 
nront, and that no one should wear artificial flowers who could 
not fittingly dress . her hair with naiural ones : yet we see dow- 
agers with roses and folihge clustering round their cheeks at 
every turn. 

The mantle is, perliaps, the best idea among the fashions of the 
flay, and now .and then wo see one worn by a sejisihle woman 
Which fulfils all reasonable conditions ; but the majority of tljiem 
are so made as to partake of all the disadvantages of the existing 
gown. It used to be thought, and it will be thought again, that 
everything in the cloak way loses its character, and therefore its 
tastefuliiess, by being fitted to the figure. A modern mantle 
wliich is confined at the waist, and has sleeves inserted in a tight 
armhole, is certainly not a veritable mantle, whatever else it may 
be ; ami when we see it, as in this summer of 1B57, cut down to 
tt mere band round the chest, extending no higher than the point 
of the shouIdcM*, and turning into a sleeved jacket Velow, we have 
no more to say to it as a respeciahle member of the mantle tiibe. 
But to respectability in the eyes of taste, it usually forfeits all 
pretension by its parade of ornamentation# Its fringes, and 
bugles, and braids, and gimps, and laces, and buttons, — its 
frillings, and (|uilliugs, and puflings, and edgings, and shillings, 
are too mei’etriciaus for -any garment of the cloak order, or for 
permanent fashion, though this article is perhaps the least objec- 
tionable of the whole suit now favoured by the caprice of tho 
day. \ * 

The madness rubs riot in tlie gown — (to use the old-flrshioiied 
word which is more distinctive than the techi^ical use of tho 
term dress"). The consciousness of the whole public enables 
us to be brief on this head. .When we enter on the topic of the 
goAyns of 1857, ewry readers "'prophetic souT' warns him what 
animadversion to expect on tight waists, bare shouldei^^and m:ms, 
cumbrous and encroaching slurts, and an appar^s for their ma- 
nagement wliich is in every way obj^tiouab]fe> The costliness, 
the cldiifiness, the ugliness, the. affecfeliohv tire stiffness, the 
noisiness,Hhe completie .rev'erw of^the; ofejects attributes of 
dress in the d^ess/* .and morni^, of the present fashiou 

Seems, ^ to he geheral^^ ^ tb|ri^oV 0 , we shall not* insist ^ 

on them at liny leii^h-V . jhe,;plmn|a^.b the case are th^. 

. The gown ol(4^&7 ismXd^-pt 
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ajibW . who tts^ haiidstanelj on thir^^oi^ds A year^ 

4^:£iBd iJii#^^im;kisaffiotenifor ttieir goyw i^aej ;a^ i^iod^o* 
ydongJ^j^A^h^' t^o.hAV« Itiihe]^ beeai eAfisfi^ s^li-WAnty 
pttoiilfi a yeiSifj ax# aoVdM^an to tlim wits’ on^ to ihdop: np with 
jwa%.^,>afer th^have recoorse to><Aeap showy sJUcs 

-ladti ^ H^t gttozy matearials lequiring a stjrie bf yetti- 
0{H^';#hich jptdtes tbs dress ■e'costly one after all. Muid-s^Ants, 
who, have b^ore deposited someUimg in Savings Banks every 
how feel morally cQ*npolled to hay twice as many yards 
*B Kfemerly for their gowns. “ It is but ninepenoe a yard," the 
mistress says, when the gown is a print ; hut the gowns ate not 
all prints ; and if all require eight or ten breadths in the skirt, 
tihe differ^ce at the end of the year to a girl whose wages are 
tei\^ or twelve pounds, is not small. Evpn the cheap print gowns 
require so much making, and are so trouhlosomo to wash and 
iron,, that the custom is a tyrannous one to tliose on whom it 
weighs least. As for the most numerous order of its victims, — 
that of middle-class ladies, -rthis year, IBS 7, will he a mortifying 
or disastrous one in the '&mily history of too many households. 
The cost of dress has heobiue so disproportionate to other items 
of expenditure as to create serious dijfficulty in the homes of men 
of huskness, who have hitherto heen able to provide their wives 
«jd daughters with whatever was needful to a moderate compla- 
emKsy. The rich silks of the day, under their various names, 
bf which every lady now thinks one at least absolutely necessary, 
bannot he had -for juwife and daughters, with the prodigious trim- 
mings which are equally iudispensahlo, under a less sura than 
would (^maiatain a countiy clergyman, or half-pay ofBccr and Iris 
family. The paraphernalia of ribbons, htces, fringes, and flowers, 
is more expensive than the entire gown of ten yoare ago. It is 
not our puipose, as, we have noiiflecl, to go into the serious mmral 
consideration of the case, or wo might disclose a dooliue of re- 
spectability in this class, as well as in rank^ above and below, 
wlrioh would make other hearts m heavy as our own. Our 
readm's can imt^ne, if they . do not know, the proces.s of deca- 
dence : exhausted credit, debt, secret gambling, in nne idiape or 
muriher, and even theft in tlie form of a great spread of ahop- 
JBftjiRg, and the purchase of stolen goods. Of these things, we 
‘ ptghjt say nraeh ; but our . tlkeme is the Ijad taste of tiie Jfealri'oni 
jmq MS^e^loss man, then, finds hi# houtse and garden too sfndL. 
will not aoptombiJ^te the oM 
tlmy«itin'g^aid can hardly get ru^d,— ft/pro- 
oes^^-^^^^f^s^^|&6ult ^in tlm nunfbei; of bread'^s 

in Ect poijtioont, l^e ,1^^. d^cs^ . 
^ erft q4f by the ladi^’’ • 

fte path, gtoe^otise ia no place: ^ 
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qnoons ; they cwjFiot mayo wiihot^ Imockiug down half*a-doz6E 
pats. If the oftiMron ' ate y,au%, the pa?rent dates aotjcommit 
more thaa one ai a fee to the eharge nf pm nmemaid, for a 
neighhonr s "waa aoidalfe swept iirtn wiefeer from a bridge 
by a stiir skirt which, w^t flauntmg by,~-tte wearer being mi- 
coiLscions of tho mischief. If he walks with his tdfo, he has to 
he on his guard all the time. If the wind bloWs, he is fottoed 
by her aaperfluity of garments ; and if it rmns, ito iimbrisila can 
cover them both. If the weather is settled fine, tho lady's tram 
raises a cloud of diist, and sweeps the path of all loose fiRh as 
they go. If they unter the parks, the steel rim of her petticoat 
outs his leg fts they squeeze through the narrow gate ; and if they 
try the hi^ road, there is too much probability that the whole 
apparatus may become inverted by >a sudden gust catching the 
balloon., Umbrellas get* turned wrong side out; and the #x- 
isting skirt is much more easy to invert If it is to he a drive^ 
and not a walk, the good man runs the risk of l>eing dismissed 
as u haughty actress dismissed au old friend. With a vehement 
prohibitive gesture she drove him back from the carriage-step, 
with Pardon me — I and my dress occupy the carriage/* The 
same women Avho in their youth marvelled at the slavery to 
fashion which induced tlieir grandmothers to kneel in the car- 
riage for a drive of many miles to save their lofty Jiead-dresses, 
now banish husband or father to the box, or oompol them to 
walk, to make room for tho accommodation of flounces and steel 
springs. Sunday is changed. Tho children cannot go to church, 
because mamma loaves no room for them ; ari& papa has to stand 
aside, in the face of the congregation, while his hwly is effecting 
tho difficult enterprise of entering her pew. Are the ladle/ awai^e 
that tho dulness of church is relieved to bachelor gentlemon by 
tlic amusement of watching, and afterwarcis discussing, the cena- 
parative skill of tho ladies in passing their pew-doors? We are 
concerned to find that a new method of getting up Prayer-books 
and Bibles for church use enables the ladies to fltjd their own 
amusement while apparently engaged inworsliip. It seems to 
be really the fact that the ladies^ Prayer-books have a small 
mirror boui^ up yith the cover, — probably of about the same 
size as tlrnt in the hat-crowns of dandies, which Ikey consult 
while* SmotxiiY covering faces on eu^ng pfws- 
In tBe'prei$ent traveHteg season, the trip is Ibumd ia pursuit of 
pleasure unless tW wiH 

It iu now a epmmon te m<l|re«phiDes every* 
^ere tban the. numb^ of |ndii|da.al8 :p^uiriUg them; and oa 
cros^ roads^ where and the only means df 

of room, uutoss the 

|wfces #^e more On the Sfeotch, Eughsh, , 
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and Irish Jakes, the decks pf the, small steamers are unsafe for 
children and other unwary passengers amidst the:sweep of hoops 
and hidden clothes-fnes, ^ It is out of the question for the ladies, 
ta tru^ themselves tb a pony for a mountain ride, while oariying' 
a hkUoon , about their waists ; and they cannot cliijah to the ridges 
in;a drSiss as heavy as themselves, and longer than their own 
; If they venture on foreign travel, the prevailii^ fashion, 
cqinj^eis a kind and amount of custom-house search highly dis^ 
to 'any family man. And where 4 s the recompence of all 
this ? If it is troublesomh at home that no wardrobe or closet 
will hold the household gowns, it is no comjpensation to. witness 
the effect of those, dresses in company. An admiring father* who 
till lately delighted in his daughters grace and lightness of 
movement and her elegant figure, now sees her deformed and 
trammelled, whether at the piano, in the dance, or simply sitting 
sofa. In the first case, she can perform only at arm’s 
lengtii : in thersecond, she, steers about like a great steamer on 
the river, which all boats get out of the way of with all speed ; 

, and in' the third case, the spectator is reminded of nothing so 
much as the old way of bathing at Bath, when the ladies waded 
about in the ponds, finely dressed to the shoulders, while hoops 
and the waters concealed all below the waist* A girl at a party 
now looks like a romp half hid in a haycock, or the aconite push- . 
iiig Up its blossom between two leaves ; we fear we must add like 
a hunchback, all ruffed and frilled as hunchbacks are wont to be. 
Tbete is m anecdote told by one of our travellers in the United 
States of a dress-maker in a New England village who, on being 
repro«mhed about the fit of the gowns she made, replied that she 
did hot see how she could do more than, she had done; she had 
obtfiiined the proportions of the Vena^/de Medici, and if the 
ladies were not satisfied with what would fit her, why, then their 
taste was not to be admired. What would the Venus de .Medici 
and her devoted dress-maker say to the spectacle of a pretty slim 
girV so smothered in apjffyrel that, as she sits, sfie seems like a 
person up to the armpits in foather-bed ? ' , 

As to the hidden apparatus requisite for the mghagement of 
such a mass of clothing, it is really too welUknown . to require 
description. When a man has gained 4l0^000 by such an 
iny^^tiou ^ a lady’s pettipo&f, his commodity becomes uu object 
of Jilddy ftt puce; and.no doubt the.gentfemen have contemplated 
jn tlie shop:^iudowsr*-orinolinci guttaiperchuit tod 
, jady-’customcfb w&him ‘ i 3lbe 

Jpbin^ h# 3^ated iy persons wbo despiso their ' 
tbqiif gipth^ garments with h^») .seems hot ^ 
to ans^;yS^ we]^^(^ the prOposais/made to btp it up 
for. .triinsat||«ti|a; .telegrapli pjrpc^es* ; Not ojaly,, sfoel 
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birdcage; which seems tlie moat eligible^ ^ in^the shop- 

mxiAovf^, but, in the aparttneht above, an qccosion^t experi&enti or 
a couri^e of practice, may bo seen of drawing up the hoop^s ,by a 
strmg over the left shoulder, to enable the wearer to sitj^owh. 
More harmless were the hoops of the Grandisgh days, wlieh, as 
Harriet Byron shows us, the ladies made room for the gentlemen 
in carnages,' and for their own circumference in sedan chairs, by 
slipping the hoop upon the left shoulder. More accommodating 
p were the fair ladies of a century ago tjian our contemporaries, we 
fear; for they ^^onld bear a remonstrance which we have no idea 
would bo at jll respected now. When the Messiah,"' as yet 
uhheard, was to be rehearsed, in Bublin, under tlie guidance of 
Handel himself, publicly, for the benefit of certain charities, the 
advertisement of the rchearsahendetl tlins Many l(^dies a^d 
gentlemen who are well-wishers to this noble and grand cbiapty, 
for which this oratorio was composed, request it as a favour that 
the ladies who honour this perfonnnuce with their presence 
Avould be pleased to come without hoops, as it will greatly increase 
the charity hy making room for more company." Three years 
later we find the committee, on a similar b<?casion, declaring that 
if the ladies will lay aside their hoops “ for one evening, however 
ornamental, the hall will contain an hundred persons more, with 
full ease." The gt'ammar is hero not so good as thd sense and . 
spirit of the notice ; but it might not* he amiss to read it accord- 
ing to the construction, for that would certainly be an ornamental 
evening on which the ladies should lay usido their folly, — tho 
brightest evening of tlie year. Now that even Parliament has 
listened to inquiries and appeals about the crowding to which the 
Queen’s visitors are subjected when Her ir«jesty holds a draw- 
ing-room, wo may hope that one of the inferences natural to the 
occasion will occur to the sovereign and her visitors at once, — 
that if the drawing-room were attended by ladies in gowns, and 
not by dresses with women in them, there would be nxprC jroom, 
if not enough. Each salobn " will eontarti, an hundred persons 
more, with full ease," no doubt ; and perhapsf twiee or thrice as 
many. The ladies have a right to expect all praioticable conve- 
nience when they paj^ their respects to their 'sovereign ; but then, 
agoin^ if th^y i^aoh demand a ciroun^ei^nce iii Vhioh Falstaft* 
coal'd have out capers, they need not C'oinplain <if compreteion. 
The Queen might fairly ;tMl them this; but shp would do the 
thing morb ^gfeetually by thb exathpte of a 'feuly tasteful 

xnudl^^f dieSsv - She limit of the 'jileymU 

barisid and.oxtEat^gafice^' bojon^^^ on the head> and', 

her bills: are paid Aiafforiyp W her siib»^ 

, -;V; - ' T- r- r -, 
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jjBOte would do w«n to hnitato her; but a more ©mmeut ©mice 
yet reulaius for her to render to tlio woinea of her kingdom, — to 
restore u rational, Jjrudent, and tasteful style pf dross, such as 
was eijicouraged by^ her only a few years She might do it 
in a monlh**-*-unless queens arc slaves to tlicir dreas^iuakers, like 
old dowagers and young misses ; or as the paterfmnilias of all 
ranks is to thu undertaker in tlie matter of funerals, Ifi accord- 
ing to the popular notion of a queen, she can do ns she 
she miglit put an end to ^lie abuse in a month. No doubt the 
abuse will go out, as such follies do, at the lower end of society ; 
and when a buffioient number of servaiil-maids^and lahoiirers* 
daughters have been teinptedftnto folly or sin, and nave exhibited 
the new style in its extreme, high-bred ladies will , begin to 
rqjneiubcr that dress, was nilido for woman, and not woman for 
dress, and will rev(*rt to considerations of convenioueo aud lil- 
ness; in other wwls— to good taste. Bui the lulemil may bo 
long. Three years elapsed between the two notices about hoops 
just cited; and it may take more thim three yeatb for “the 
vulgar” to disgust “the genteel” by a reilection of their follios: 
wlioreas the Queen, By bimply gning a turn to Ihoir feelings, 
might put an end to the folly in a inonlh. f3y reloriaing the 
court dress of this country, sho iniglit abolish the chi**f obstacle 
to a redress* of (mr Irnrhansms. While such a inonumeut of folly 
as our court dress remains in higJi places, it will he diftieuH io 
bring diesa under ixitelleclual and moral regulatum. Tla' Queen 
need not apprehend any charges of denuvcratic ieudeneies for such 
an act as retonning it. fhr uncle, (icorgo £V., abolislied hoops 
at c«^urt not so A'er>' long ago. To he Mire, they formed a con- 
trast with the contemporary fashion of scaulmesb of tJdrt, which 
wa<« abundantly absurd, whereas «t present tlm servant-mauls 
seem likely to transc<^iirl the coiud ladies in bigness and weight 
of clothes; but, if a "J'ory king could alter so time-honoured a 
custom in highly coubervati>e day*?, it seems that a popnlaa: 
Queen, liberal and moderate in mind, maiinets, and conduct, 
could carry lior pa'bonal gf)od senhe into iLe oustume of her owm 
sex at her own couri. 

JCvery <'hild in an cducciled hoiiMebold has lieiml ridicule of the 
foshiQUs of tlie first lialf^of this century (not to go hack to the 
days of high heels, pomaiutn, toupees and turbans, hoops and 
j^atches), mul bornc fasliiaus which wh ourbelvf*H have witnessed 
to us, in the dispassionateness of our latter days, remark- 
al^ enou^k^thmigh less vexafions tlmn the fnodc we are com- 
plamiiiig of* We htiy vexatious mid not uuacoountable, because 
the 4^stitiig faslnou doel^not appear to us altogether unaccount- 
able.^ Nothing is so in itself; \ud the word is p mere con- 
fession oT ignorance. Without going over iUo ground traversed 
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^ tills '[Bevieiv” os a fomer oijcasion, the rationale Qt irjodes in 

Sres^ and mannas, we may just say that tti^ same spirit of the 
^ wbi^h has Ji^mted Crystal Palaces, monster nshifs, and every 
jytrd of provision for tlie million, might naturally generate^ and 
i^vldehtly has generated, a: tendency towards the vast in popular 
iaste. Men must make prodigious fortunes, and precipitately; 
and. women must dress sumptuously, and on an enonnous scale. 
It would not greatly surprise us to see more borrowings from the 
eastern hareems, — even the pattens, which give height, jind which 
may be rendered a very ornamental article of personal furniture. 
It would be rather difficult to manage stilts, or we might have 
them as successors to the high heels of the last century, and be 
favoured with a new flight of deportment masters, to show how 
-to manage them. But tl]ye patten of the harcem, with its inkiy 
of mother-of-pearl and its jewelled fastenings, might give height 
to oorrospoud with the width, which is now (lisproportionato. It 
is true, the eastern patten is used for a piupose — for walking 
over marble floors sprinkled from the fountain ; but never mind 
the use, if ladies, finding their cnsemhle ahiUidantly broad, desire 
to have height in proportion ! If their graudmothers wxnt tap- 
ping about in liigh-heeled shoes, why should not their descen- 
dants go balancing about in resplendent pattens ? J’here would 
he at least as much reason in this us in auotlier practice derived 
from the harcem. Tlie practice of painting the eyelids with 
ladil, as an item of dress, is told w’herover eastern ladies are de- 
scribed. The purpose is the same that w'us alfswored among our 
graudmotliers by hair-powder and rouge — to give an adventitious 
brightness to the eyes. The advoidising columns of our news- 
papers show how the sanlo aim is treated in those days, wdien 
pjo\Yder could not be worn witliout eccentricity, except iu the 
form of slig])t sprinklings of gold-dust, xidvertisers ofter a prer 
paration of belladonna, in order to give brilliancy, vivacity,, and 
tile power of fascination to the eye." The Lancet at onee laid 
hold of this abuse, and oflered wturning ctf the eonsequences to 
the eye, of paralysing the iris and expanding tlie pupil, and then 
exposing the organ to a strong light, for purposes of “ fakina- 
tion." / It would be* incredible that such a practice* slitouid be- 
eome if we did not know ^low extensively arsenic* is 

ukd ill some, civilisjad epuntries, for tho sake of freslmess of 
' ..col^plexion . other iactilious signs of youth. Jf it be really true 

. 4h4^ thebareemihas sent belladonna the boudoirs 

"of. Engkpdy it is a small thinfe that bur ladies may 

from the mm quarts in the mselves tall.^ 

' ladies who' 
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But . wft \vero about to review Ibe leading points of the 
fashions of our cepturv. Our owu recollections go back U) 
nearly the beginning of it. The old ladies had then their own 
style, rather peeuliHr, hut not occoiitric. When we name the 
leading points — the muslin handkerchief crossed on the bosom 
outside, the muslin apron, the ruffles at the elbow, and the iemg^ 
gloves or mittens, the mob-cap within doors, and the small high- 
crowned black bonnet W'ith mantle to maiph out of doors, our ' 
readerb will recognise theii^ grandmothers, or the family portraits 
of them. The more modern style was one which our innocent 
infancy supposed to be new, but which we perceive must have 
boeu perpetuated or revived from the ‘‘modem antique style' 
which prevailed in revolutionary Varis, It answered to the 
Ficnchwoman s conccplion of classical attire. The gown, of a 
thicker or thinnd7 white cambric or muslin, was nearly as scanty 
might he, rather short in front, but expanding into a droll 
little train behind. The broadllis of the skirt were gored so 
sharply as to leave only a little fulness in the rear, and none 
elsewhere : so that the mystery of dressmaking in those days was 
so to fasten the skirt to the body as to cause no horizontal 
creases from the stveicliing of the front hreadth. The waist was 
then of *Mhe natural length/' or perhaps somewhat shorter. 
The sleeves were tight, nud sti into the smallest ])vaoticable 
armhole, so that all active women were liable to be out at 
elbows, or to, feci their dress gh nig way under the arras. In 
evening dress, lon^ heavy necklaces were worn, and armlets and 
bracelets when the sleeves were slioii. T'hc hair of (he young 
ladies wre do not remeinbci’ furtlier than that large curls wore on 
the forehead. The head-dre'^'s of tlie* middle-aged wms not so 
easily forgotten. Some w^ore a small turban, with ;» stiff little 
bunch of coloured leathers, or a puffing of muslin, or a rosette of 
laco iu front, immediately over the brow ; liut more odd w^as the 
effect of the cap of the time. It was frequently mode of broad 
satin ribbon, joined longitudinally lu strips, so that it as strongly 
resembled a pudding-mould as Marabrino*& helmet did a bar- 
ber‘s basin. A bow of ribbon, coming down upon the jErontal 
si^US, diatiuguished the front fi-om the back. As for the hair, a 
ffew curia might force thfir way out under the rim; butwhero 
the back hair” was stowed away vse cannot imagine. It is 

the of buaiou^, as th© uiovltable conscqaeacc of high heels* The 

neitaru the foot is cUstiioyed, and so much stmn thrown upon the 

greati4oe UjKias to cause iniWnmatioual^d establish a bunion. Our igaoruuoe 
of thees^pM^ of high our ncighbom‘liood will be excn&cd if 8; is 

remomli^m'^that the of ladies Erfs long been a nxere tradition, and 

that thf^fobstitute to the eye-*a hem or lloancc, which is riways draggled or 
dusty^ls an object whteh an observer would bo glad to overlook and forget. 
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probable that the revolutionary classical crop** had jut an end 
lo back hair*’ till a later date than ^vc arc treating of, XHi of 
clc»orvS the ladies could not cxliilut much grace iu sudi a drc‘='<«. 
The oid-fa'shioncd frilled or flounced little cloak was very wolf ; 
but ilto modem spencer was ti«ly. If it did not sit close, it was 
iU-made ; and if it did tit close, it convoyed an impression of 
lieat iu summer and of cold iu winter. It looked stifling and 
jyet bare. The bonnets had the liigli crowns perpetuated in tho 
true Quaker bonnet; but tlie brim waw small, and the trimming 
was all huddled on the front. The slices w'ero pointed at tho 
toe, very apt to pinch, and not at all apt to fit ; for making them 
riglit and left was not yet dreamed of. 

^ As England did not want now territory at tho Peace, and asked 
for none, J3onaparto was fgnd of mocking her folly iu socuriog 
n*}tluug amidst such iv scramhle, England's answer was tluit 
sire simply wanted peace. She gained something more, however. 
It is on^record that what France gave to England after tho Peace 
was— -the shouldcr-picce, French gloves, and riglit-and-left shoes ; 
~lhree inestimable things, oertainl), and cspei iully the first, if 
we (lid but make proper use of it. We iise^it iu the manly shirt, 
and in tho fotniuino dressing-gown ; and the cloaks of all sensible 
people are found to have shoulder pieces, especially if they be of 
any considerable weight. The distincii\o vutiie of tfie shoulder- 
piece is that it bauses tho main weiglit of tho dre&s to tlepeiul 
equably from tho shoulders. There have been times when we 
have trusted that t^ie principle and practice w’ow fairly Chtablished 
among us ; but at this liour we see, with no insignificunt pain, 
that a piodigious weight is hung from the hips of almost evary 
■W(»mau we meet. Home*few make it depend from the waist, 
which is better ; but the shoulders seem to be made no use of. 
It is not only the ahsurdily of this wliicli is painful ; it is tho 
thought of the next generation, which cannot but be injured by 
the unnatural practices of their mothers in tightening the part 
of the body which ought to bo the very last to suffer compres- 
sion, and in throwing tho burden of a mass of clothing on the 
loins, instead of tho strung sljoulders wdiich present themselves 
naturally for the dutj". Before the virtues of the shoulder-pieco 
wofo dreamed of, the shoulders had some employment during trim 
reign of short waists. There is no need to describe that Asliion. 
It stands for posterity in Lawrence’s portraits, and in those prints 
tho Princess Charlotte which will be preserved as long as 
English loyalty eidurcs. Her ‘crown of roses waS only a small 
onhanoement of the existing uftwie of drjpsing the liair. Though 
tiot quite so much in the ii>m of a mflem, the hair and its 
admnm^pts were erected' on the fore parf of the head, giving a 
, somewhat proud or defiant look io tiiie face, but leaving a dis- 
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iftally ugly curve behind. The back of the head, from the napo 
of the neck to the crown, was wondorfufly like a cocoa-nut ou 
end, with its fibres ^11 oiled down. As for tho gariaents, it was 
a good tliat tiglit-lnomg was not ncccssar)' 5 hut it woe certaialy 
much pmctised, and nothing oould well be more hurtful tlym 
bringing the confinement of the wnist up to (literally) tho arm- 
pits. As the waists grow shortest, the bodies grow lowest, till 
the fashion became as ofteusivo to moral as to artistic taste, "J'ho 
fekirt was short at that time ; and we believe the great improve- 
ment in the English ckavssHre may be as^signod to that date. 
Sh<^cs began to be s([iiare at the toes, indeed, and to come higher 
up the instep ; hut they fitted butter, and hosiers presently oflunMl 
great improvements in stoeking^^. The silk sho\ved embroidery,* 
aud the cotton nycjxj of open w^oik. Queen Cai'oline’s hat and 
feather are ns well ku<uvu as her daugbtoi^ s crown of roses, and 
the short waist of both. That hat w^as a fair specimen of its 
time ; but it was soon forgotten in the large bonnets wln(*h held 
their ground for several yiws. The human face in its bonnet 
looked like the peacocks head in the centre of its halo of iail. 
The brinnet was an eAifioe, and therefore in bad taste, wliilo it 
afforded no ade<piate «»hado, and was terribly in the way ou uU 
public opcasions. The earliest prints of tho Qnoim after her 
accesoion represent an expanse of brim, fringed with luce, which 
modem misses consider the oxtreinity of barbari’^in ; but we can 
tell tliem that it was moderation il'>elf in compaiison with what 
their mothers bad just bcfoie been wearing. 

With the huge bonnets came in a style of fuller garments 
alto{(bther. The distinctive moment was when the skirt begun to 
show fulness in front It was the merest trifie at lh>t, while the 
unaccustjincd eye pronounced the effeel to be eljjiusy: but it 
rapidly gained on public favour, a«i it ought to do, if only it 
liad slopped short of fho prps<uit extravagance. There have 
been interludes, since this marked poiiod set in. E or a sliort 
time tlior^ was a passion for short skirts, wliioli w'ould liave 
lasted long enough to comince English women, as Ei*encli 
women liovc more than once lieen convinced, of the comfort, 
ckanliness, and convenience in evciy way of ‘a dress whicJi, as it 
wrfe, carries itself, insieack of being a burden on the wcarei*, or 
lefffece to lovers of cleanlmess ; Juit the accession of a 
sovereign tody of short stature exiingmished the general hope o£ 
a riktiawal Ipn^h of skirt. At one time, the full skirt, suddenly 
shdarteftSd,^reHembled very stiQongly the Jiloomcr dross of America, 
only wfthottt the foil ^ti^sers, Which are indlspensnbfo in on 
established costume of that character. The trimmii^ heiVe 
varied much amd suddenly. At one time every dress of sidk oi\ 
other solid mdieriid* had a knee-deep^ trimming, besides tol^Bgs 
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of arabesque^ aad loftf-patteraa, so wrought as to occ^Hi»>n pro- 
digious labour to dressmakai"»* who could not be repaid by any 
amount of money that they could ask, for tlieir expenditure of 
time and eyesight, The natural consequence followed. Dress- 
makers say, in confidential chat, that one mode mUst compensate 
another, — a profitable one must follow one of hardship, as they 
cannot vary tlieir charges extensively; and it is clear that the 
dressmakers must take care that one fashion does compensate 
another* Thus, a period of perfectly plain, though rather full 
sldrts succeeded to the arabesque trimmings ; and, even where 
there was a trimming, it consisted of simple folds, by degrees 
growing into the flounce. That the rational and becoming mode 
of so few years buck should Inxve already passed into the madness 
to which the witch-empross has exulted it, is more than some 
us could have believed if a ghost had come from tlio grave to 
Ibrctell it to us. 

Yet, wo have no* good ground to show for its bedng otherwise* 
There is nothing in tlio education of women in this country which 
nnr secure tliom from ill-regulated impulse in personal pursuits,, 
on the one liaiid, or from harharibui m taste on the other. 
Experience shows that when they find ibeiasolvos suited with a 
rational and tasteful fashion in dress they do not abide in it, but 
exchange it for a worse quite as readily as they exidutugo a worse 
for a bettor. Th(' general cultivation of the reason, und the 
particular (3(luoa1iuu*of the tuste in e*irly years, would extinguish 
tlio follies of female dress and maunors; oiid^V(» liavo no belief 
that anything cl-e will. We see the ofiVet of the cultivation of 
the taste in the fiirniturc aud adtunments of our dwellings, •from 
the liighosi to the humbh’st which admits of any adornment at 
all. in the city tenements aud tbo rural cottages where, in our 
youth, we wetre accustomed to &('o brown jd aster cals with bead 
eyes, aud yellow and green parrots, aud scarlet and green castles, 
ranged on the mantel-sbolf, wo now soe the beautiful things sold 
by the Italian boys. Instead of a red-faced George IH., and a 
squinting Lord Wellington, wc find some pretty or humorous 
woodcut from a cheap publication. I'lie picture on the tea-tray is 
less monstrous, and'tlie bod-fumiturc less gaudy. Much remains 
to be done; but the improvement i| popular taste within hm 
gc'ucraiion is so great as indicate jn’Hty clearly what might bo 
hoped from putting good ideas and good models of dre^s, as well 
as of other arts, in tlie way of girls, as a regular j^ort of their 
education. Why should not they enabled to sSo, os people of 
genuine accomplishment see, that dres| has a pin-poso and a use 
which must determine th<i style of ife*boauty; that countries 
which havo.difierent climates, and natioifs which have different 
occupations, cannot, with any propriety, have tlie same dressy ahy 
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more tliai^ the sftftio architecture ; and that no costume but an 
indigenou«i one can ever he i-cally good and beautiful ? 

In the TJtkitfd Stotes, an unripe citizen, who has scoured 
through Europe before settKng down as a couttti 7 lawyer in the 
back of hife Btate, builds bittiself a wooden house in the massive 
Greciau Style, though lie has a German hani, with bix-and4wenty 
windows in it, for a neighbour, on the one hand, and a Hutch 
dwelling, with its spacious stoup, on the other* ]n liOuisimia, 
between a dusty road and muddy, min*or-liko bayou, a British 
immigrant builds himself a house just like the one ho lived in at 
home; red bxick, without a yard of porch or verandah, or any- 
thing that can give shade. And so on, in the matter of domestic 
architecture, when impulses and emotions arc active, and judg- 
ment and taste undeveloped. Tho Case is parallel with tbut of 
Englishwomen in regard to dress. The remedy is the same in 
b(rth instances. The reason must be broiiglitto bear on the object 
and uses of the clw*elling or the dress; and thi» the taste, if duly 
cultivated, will readily perceive what oimnmentation naturally 
grows out of the use. ^ We would fain think that our country- 
women may attain in time that true self-respect, which wall 
destroy tho la'^t degree of resembliiiice between Ihm and the 
aboriginal sa\ages, — a rcbcmblance which they themselves at 

S resent perfctiuHe. Wo need not point out tlje analogies 
etween savage and fasluonuhle decorations: they aro obvi(»as 
aud mortifying enouj^h, from the duchess who makes holes in 
her ears, as the^ Kecjct? woman makes a hole in her no^^o, to 
hang Jewels by, to the maid-sen ant who this summer has hud 
an (iflire olothes-lmc hemmed into her petticoat, thereby likemug 
berself to the squaw who wind’=^ hcis(^lf about with a hundred 
yards of wampum, ^^'e would rather refer our country-women 
to the more refinetl works of nature than to the silly and ccu- 
ciited &a^agc. Tlnoughout the lange of uninmted nature, the 
splendour of oinaraentalion is assigned to the male, while a quiet 
grace is the appropriate charm of the ft male. I'hroughout the 
universe of biids and insects it is fo; and among the superior 
animals tho same order is very marked. It would be wtII lor 
women if they could pcicoive the wisdom of conformity to that 
ordt^r in their own case ; fork is inconlcstublt} that the giacc whkh 
they lose in nuiking diess more than ni^ adjunct cannot be com- 

g msated for by any tiling in the dress itself. J^et them try ft r 
^ins^lves yx regard to the most graceful creaturps of other races. 
^ nn Arabian horse Jn tho gayest trappings of Ihe old 
bobby-hom--and what iithe efftc < ? Devise a dicss for the deer 
T0rbieh shall trammel tfieiT limbs, an^l where is their charm, be 
thoir caparison ^never /o splendid ? ts the hooded falcon more 
beautiful, wifli itsjpeit feather on its crown, than when it can use 
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its. lirilliaut ^63 at will ? Imagine for a moment the absurdity 
of subjecting any other creatures, as our women subject tliem* 
solves, to tlie rage of the day. We call ouk an iron ago. Wo 
have our iron railways and ships, our palaces fi*amod in iron and 
our iron staircases, and even houses, as a security against fire ; 
our iron cables and telegraph wires putting a girdle round the 
earth ; and wo cannot stop here, but frame and case the^emalc 
fonn in iron, as the currier would defend his besieged town ^Yith 
an apparatus of leather. The stays Jjiad steel stiffenings before ; 
mid now the head-dress can be kept on only by a profuse employ- 
ment of long pins. The bouquet has a metallic foundation like 
overytliing else, and each blossom and leaf is supportcil on a 
•wire. And so is each prominence and movement of the pro- 
digious skirts; for our ladies are actually caged in steel, and 
niercdy cover their cage with gorgeous silks, which are no more 
really clothing than the brougham in which they ride. It is a 
nioumful climax with which nature caps the absurdity, Wlien 
the tender creatures ore worn out with the weary toil and folly of 
their unuatmal mode of life, and their pale blood and lax fibre 
must be restored, tbo iron must be takou'as nit*dicine — the steel 
goes into the stomach. Place the most bewitching of the animal 
creation under similar condiiions of artificiality, and wluit will 
become of their grace mid chanu ? E\crywlicre else than in the 
luimnn case, the value and beauty of object«< reside in themselves 
and not in their accessories ; and so it should be with the human 
object, wlioso accessories ^boul(l always bo ^oo subordinate for 
distinct notice. This is wdiat Dr. Johnson meant when lie 
bdid tliat those persons are best dressed of whose dre^s no 
account could ufterwards«be given. Tliisis what Peau BrumnicH 
meant when he said that a man whose dn*ss you notice in the 
street is an ill-dre*^^^^! man. This is what oui* countrywomen 
wull perceive to be true when their minds are duly brought to bear 
on a subject to which a most iiunccessary amount of time is at 
liresent devoted without nuy creditable result. 

Meantime, there are grounds for some degree hope of a 
mitigation of existing eyils. The repeated failures of the silk 
crop must so cuhaiico the cosf of the most expensive fahiic^^, as 
to compel an economy which will probably be veiled under a 
complete change of fashion, Thoru is always an outstanding 
probability of political changes in Aance; and it seems to be 
the general impression that the probamlity can hardly bo stronger 
than it is pow., ‘It would ie the %malIost consequence (in regard 
lo the dress question) that tl^p e^bibit|)ns of fantastical fashions 
would cease at the Tuilerics. A mo-o important oonsideratipu 
is, that tbo social corroptidh fosteyed in franco by the autocratic 
rule oJf the, last six years*^ corruption foai‘fully on thO increase 
C Vol. LXVm. No. OXXXlV.]-.Ns}w SxmifiS, Vob xn. No. til A A 
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from ye«r to yeof-^would giv^ way to thai eamoatnoss, and that 
power of !self*demai and frugality, which the French have always 
sho\vB themselves capable of on critical occasions^ It is with 
«<5me humiliation that we xetem to the fortunes of Franco as a 
rondition of improvement in England : but such are the real 
grounds of the case. We bound to tlio course of French 
foshiofts ill the matter of dioss ; and we see no sign any wheio^ 
from the highest lady in the land to the maid-of-all-work, of an 
impulse to independence — strictly personal as the matter is. 

It is otlierwibo in another countiy, the fine ladies arc 

oven more enslaved to Paiis fashions than in our own. In the 
I'^mted States a Dress-reform Association has for sonic time hwn 
(irganized, and it appeiirs to be prospering well. Physicians of 
emnieoee support it, and that is a favourable sign. No little 
courage is required to wear a new set of garments in a comiaii- 
nity where men are at least as indisposed as they are here to 
allow women to judge of thoir ovrn affairs, and where the majority 
of women are at least ns superstitions and timid under the dirla- 
tion as they art' here: but American women have a stiouger 
^takc in diw-reform than perhaps any otluTs. The ladies have 
more work to do, and certainly less health and strength for tlieir 
tasks. It U so seiioiis u burden to them to wear tramuuls and 
instruments n)f torment under the name of clothes, that Iht'v may 
well show more courage than others in ilirouing them off. Tlu) 
general style which is proposed by the Association seoms to be, 
by universal admission, good. It covers theliuinan frame lightly 
and warmly, and admits of the change^ nef'OsMltited hy temp ‘ra- 
ture with the utmost ease. It leaves the limbs and trunk free^ 
for their respective a^^tion, while it is as modest as any divss that 
was e^er devised. Jlesides the sort of beauty w liich it deriver 
from Its (itnoss and ease, it embraces the best points of costume'^ 
approved by the experience and sanction of ages. There is no 
Use in talking of the Bloomer dress in England, — so sueoessftil 
were the unmimly and senseless attempts made m 1851 to dis- 
credit it. The original trick by which it was rendered disrepu- 
table, and the unworthy tioaiment it Received in the popular 
publications of men who regard ^themselves^ as moralists, will 
remain conspicuous among the laches and bins of their time. 
4»d better inoialisis — ^raen&bo were indignant at tlie bigotry and 
tyranny of buch conduct in]F.nglislimcn; who by no meoixs relish 
mt0nT treatment of them own dress in Eastern cotintifos — did 
thor rights 'atm wr6ng» of the cas^ so boldly and 
atrennoutdy they oughtf todiayo done. The name of “ Bloomer" 

Imid iBoreforo better,be^ ofopped, as it seonm to be by the Ame- 
riesan Association; but ^ the thing reiliains, in snbstanoe* though 
with some diyersiiies. Out milicipation ia^ on the whole, that it 
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will spread in a country w^here new entewprisea md ^changes of 
custom have a better chance than with uau The aim of tlie 
organization is briefly set forth in the secoriU Article of its con- 
stitution, ill these words 

*‘The objects of this Association are to induce aBeforsiin Woman's 
dress, especially in regard to long shirts, ti^^ht waists, and all other 
stylos and modes whi^ are incompatible with good health, rellned 
taste, simplicity, economy, and beauty." 

These aro eensible objects j| and» while they are promoted 
with nil proper regard to individual liberty and taste, they will 
have <nir hearty goodwill. We can wish nothing bettor for our 
ooiinlrywomen than that they may attain to a degree of indepeu- 
(It'nl good sense which will (jualify them for a similar reform on 
tlicir own behalf , ♦ 

Wc rejoice to find that the feminine follies which we have 
fvanltiy dcnoimcod liavc been assailed by tho witty shafts of 
an ‘Vmcrican satirist. ICis method of attack is so skilful and 
ot}*ccii\c, wliile his spirit is so genial and excellent, that we icel 
asMiivd our renders will thank us for placing Nothing to Wear*' 
sul<‘ h\ sidf* with our own protest against the Female ]h*e«s 
of 1H57, 

^‘NOTHING TO WEAR. 

“ A.ir ^ipjsonn op cxtt lipe. 

Miss Flora MTlimsey, of Madison-square, 

Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 

And her father assures me, each time she wSs there, 

That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whosi* name is so famous in history, 

Put plain Mrs. H. without romance or mystery) 

Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 

In one continuous round of shopping ; 

Shopping alone, and sliopping together, 

At all hours of the day, and in aU sorts of weather j 
For all manner qf things that a woman can put 
On tho crown of ht'r head cr the sole of her foot, 

Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 

Or tliat can bo^sewed on, or pinned on, or laced. 

Or tied on witlT a string, or stitched on with a bow, 

? In front or behind, above or belowt 
For bonnets, maiitillsa^, capes, collais, and sitawlsi 
Dresses, for breakfasts, and dinnersland balls; 

Dresses to sit in^ and stand in, andjalk in ; 

Dresses to d^oe in, and flirt in, anAtolk in ; 

Dresses in which to do nothing al ail ; 

Dresses for winter, spring, auin;)(ier, tnd fall; 

AU of them different inl^otir and ptilhm, 

. Silk; muslin, atid lacc, ^ape, TelveVand satin, 
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Broca^e^ and broadcloth, and other material, 

Quite as expensiye and much more ; 

In short, for all tilings that could ever be thought of, 

Or miUiner, nfiodistc, or tradesman, be bought of, 

From tein*thousand*francs robes to twenty^sous frills ; 
In all quarters of Paris, and to evexy store, 

While M‘Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, 
They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 


The last trip, their goods shi|3jped by the steamer ^ Arago,* 
Formed, M‘Flimscy declares, the bulk of her cargo. 

Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 

Sufficient to fill the lai^est-sized chest, 

Which did not appear on the ship's manifest, 

But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest that they invested 
Their own proper persons in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 

Gloves, handkcrchiofs, scarfs, and such trifles as those ; 
‘Hicn wrapped in great shawls like Circassian beauties, 
Gave QOOD-BYB to the sliip, and GO-nr to the duties. 

Her relations at home all marvelled, no doubt, 

Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
For an actual belle and a possible bride ; 

But theVniraelo ceased when she turned insido out, 

And the truth came to light, and the dry goods beside, 
Whichi in spite of collector and Custom-house sentry, 

Had entered thg port without any entry. 


And yet, though scarce tlireo months have passed since the day 
This merchaadizo went, on twelve carJts, up Bioadway, 

This same Miss M^ilimsey, of Madibon-square, 

The last time we met was in utter despair. 

Because she had notliing whatever to wear ! 


ATotuiko tu wb-ib! Now, as this is a true ditty, 

I do not assert-— this, you know, is between us — 
That she's in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Power’s Greek Slave, or4ihe Medici Venus; 

But L do mean to say, I have heard her dectavo^ 

* When, at the same moment, she had on a dress. 
Which coat fivo huiwlfcd dollars, and not a cent less, 
worth ^ times more, i should guess—- 
Thajfe she ^ world to wear t 

I «boul4 mention jusl^***^* Flom'e 

Two han4i«d and fiftvV* sfattyadoffere, 

I had juafeWm aeleftS* wholhonld throw aU 
Tho rest -Stf the ahade, W beetowal 
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On injsclf, aftea* twenty or thirty reieotions, 

Of those fo8S|il remains wbWh she called ‘ her affectioitfs/ 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling * her heart.’ 

So wo were engaged Our troth had been plighted, 

Not by moonbeam or starbeara, by fountain or grove, 

But in affront parlour most brilliantly lighted. 

Beneath the gas-fixtui’es we whispered o»r love. 

Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 

Without any tears in Miss Flora*s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business transactions, 

With a very small spruikling of sentiment, if any, 

And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany, 

On her virginal lips while 1 printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting mo quite at my ease, 

‘ You know I’m to polka as much as I please, 

And flirt when I like — ^now stop, don’t you speak,— 

And you must not come here more than twice in the week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always be ready to come when I calf ; 

»So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing ; but the bargain must bo • 

I'hat, as long as 1 elioose, I am perfectly free, 

Fox* this is a sort of engagement, you see. 

Which is binding on you but not binding oi^me.* 

Well, having thus wooed Miss M‘PUm-»ey, and gained her, • 
With the silks, criuoliftob, and hoops that contained her, 

1 ha<l, as I thought, a contingent remainder, 

At h^a^fc, in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its C'seorfc by day and by night : 

And it being the week of the Sxuokxjps’ grand ball--* 

Tlioir earns had been out a fortnight or so^ 

And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe— 

I considered it only my duty to call, 

And see if Miss Flora in^nded to go. 

I found her — as ladies are apt to be found, 

When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the boll and the visitor’s entry il shorter 
Than usual— I found— I wont say l<^aught^xer 
Intent oti the pier-glass, undoubtedll )^eaning 
To see if perhaps it didn’t need eieamng. ‘ 

She turned as 1 cntered-*»^’Why, llaw, you sinner, 

I thought you went to the Flastors’w dinner I* 

‘ So I did,* I replied, « but the cfinneir istswallowcd. 

And digested, I trust, fpar ’tie now rone and more, 
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So bem^ relieved from that duty, I followed 
Ineliua^oii, which led me, you see, to your door. 

And now wifi your ladyship so condescend, 

As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beaiotyi and graces, and presence to lend 
(AU whiob, whmi I own, I hope no one will borrow) 

To the StnoKima*, whoso party, you know, is to-morrow V 


The lair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite prouipUy, * Why Harry, mon eher^ 
1 should like above idL things to go with you there j 
But really and teuly — IVc nothing to wear/ 


* Hoihing to wear I Go just as you are ; 

Wear the dress you have on, and you*ll be by fiir, 

' I engage, the most bright and particular star 

On the Stuckup horizon’ — I stopjied, for her eye, 
Kotwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 

* How absurd that any sane man should suppose, 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day !’ 


So I ventured again — * Wear your crimson brocade/ 

(Second turn up of nose) — ‘That’s too dark by a shade.’ 

‘ Your blue 8ilk’~‘ That’s too heavy / * Your pink’ — ‘ That’s too 
, light.’ 

‘ Wear tulle over satin ’ — * I can’t endure white.’ 

‘ Your roBC-coloured, then, tlie best of Vhe batch’ — 

‘ I haven’t a thread of point laco to match/ 

* Your brown moire antique’ — Yes, and look like a Quaker;’ 

‘ The pearl-oolourod ’ — * 1 would, but that plaguey dress-maker 
lias had it a week’ — Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock 
(Here the nose took agmn the same elevation) 

‘ I wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation/ 

‘ Wliy not ? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it, 

As more eomne ‘ Yes, bht, dear me, that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup hai^got one just like it, 

And 1 wont appear atmiS like a chit cf sixteen/ 

‘ Then that spleudhjl ptrfle, that sweet Mazarine ; 

That Bttpexb point d’aimlle, that imperial green, 

Thai ae^yf4ike tarletcli, that rich greiiadme’~ 

‘ Not one of di which ii<flt to be seen,’ 

Said the heoeming excited and flushed. 

‘ Then wear, 1 in a tone Which quite evuahod ^ 

Oppositicui, Hhat gorgeous toilette whioh you^efrted 
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In Paris last sprinjf, at the grand presentation. 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation, 
And by all the grand court were so ver^ much ooui'tod*’ 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indication, 

As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 

1 have worn it tliroc times at the least^calonlation, 

And that and tbe most of my dresses aro ripped up V 
Hero I ripped out something, perhaps rather rush, 

Quite innocent, though; hut, tauso an expression, 

More striking tiian classic, ‘ it settled my hash,* 

And x)rovtd ^ery soon the last act of our session* 

^ Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir ? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn’t fall down and onisib you— oh, you men liave no feeling, 

ITou selfish, uanatm*al, illiberal ci^eatures, 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 

Your »>illy pretence— why what a nievo guess it is ! 

Pray, what do you know of a womiui’s lu^eessities ? 

I liave told you and shown you Tve nothing to wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 

But you do not holiove me’ (here the nose wont still higher). 

‘ 1 .<.upposc if you dared you would call fiae a Imr. 

Our engagement is ended, Sir — on the spot ; 

You’re a brute, and a monster, and — I don’t know whaL* 

I mildly suggested Ihe words— Hottentot, 

I^ickpocket, and cannibid, Tartar, and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief ; 

But tills only pto^’cd as spark to the powder, 

And the storm 1 had rais^ came faster an# louder, 

It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 
To express the abusivn, and then its 4irreai‘s 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 

And niy last faint, despairing attempt at an obs^ 

Flrvatlon was lost in a tempest of sobs. 

Well, I felt for the lady, and felt tor my hat too. 

Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo. 

In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep lor words, as Wordsworth would say; 

Then, without going through the form of a bow, 

Found myself in ihe entry — I hardly knew how^ 

On door-step and sidq-walk, past lafcip-post and square, 

At home and upstairs, in my own (jpy chain 
Poked my feet into slippers, into hlaze^ 

And said to inyself, as t lit my oigal| 

Supposing a man had the wealth*6f jpe Czar 
Of the Bnssias to hoot, for the rest of his days, 

On tbe whole, do yon tJIink he would Ipwre much to spare^ 

If he married a wotmm with nothing to ? 
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that njght^ taking pams that it should not be bruited 
Abroad»m society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inqui^3r. extensive and thorough, 

On this vital subject, and find, to my horror. 

That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
lu our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 

Whose unfoitunato victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of ^N’othing to wear.* 

Bcsearchcb in some of the ‘ Upper Ten’ districts 
lie veal the most pamful and startling statistics, 

Of which let me mention only a few : 

In one {single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 

Tlii’eo young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 

* Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 
In the way of flounced sillcs, and thus left in the lurch, 

Are unable to go to ball, conceiii, or church. 

Ill another large mansion near the same place, 

Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point laec. 

In a neighbouring b'lock there was found, in three calls, 

Total want, long-contiuucd, of cameVs-hair shawls ; 

And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
Tlic most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 

Olio deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new llussian sable ; 

Another confined to the house, w’hen its wiudier 
Than usual, beeftuso her shawl isn’t India. 

Still another, whoso tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer ‘ Pacific,* 

In which were iiigulfed> not friend or relation 

(For W'hose fate rfie pcrliaps might have found consolation 

Or home it, at least, with serene resignation), 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 

And all as to style most recherche and rare, 

The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic, 

For she touchingly says that this HOi*t of grief 
^ Ca?mot find in Iteligion the slightest relief, 

And I^hilqsophy has noth maxim to sj^e 
Par the victims of su^h Iverwlichning despair. 

But thq saddest by far & all these sad features 
Is the i^uefty practise^pon th^ poor ereaturea 
By bujbsmda and fathc(<s, feal BUebeards and Timons, 
Whajie^ist tbe most*tcuchuig appeals mode for diamonds 
By th^, wires and their daughters,‘^aiid leave them for days 
Unsupplie^ with new jewelry, fens, or bouquets. 
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iBven laagii at misert^s ^lienavar tliey have a chanee,' 

And deride their demands as nsaless eisttravagaiSce ; 

One case of a bride was brought to my 

Too sad foi^ belief; bnt alasi ’twas too true; ' 

Whoso htisbahd refuged; as savage as Charon, 

To permit her to take moi'e than ten trunks to Sharon. 

The consequence was, that when she got there, 

At the end of three w^ks she had nothing to wear, 

An<i*when she proposed to finish the season 
At Kewport, the moiister refused <put and out, 

For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 

Except that the waters were good for his gout ; 

Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 

And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 

But why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain 
From these se.ones of A^mc ? Enough, it is certain, 

Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 
Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up humanity into a canter 
To rush and relieve tliesc sad cases instantcr. 

Wont somebody, moved by this touching description, 

Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription ? 

Wont some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is. 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? Or wont Peter Cootper 
The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 
structure, like that which to-day links his name 
In the Union unending of honour and fame^ 

And found a new charity just for the care 
Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily b© claimed, 

The Laying-out Hospital well might be named ? 

Wont Stewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters? 

Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distresses, 

And life’s pathway sttew with shawls, collars, iitid dresses, 

Ere the want of them makes it rou^^her and thomiCr^ , ^ 

Wont some one discover a new Califoiliia? ’ ^ 

Oh ladies, dear .ladies, the suniiy day / 

Please trundle your hoops just out of Bro^way , ; 

From its whirl and' its bustle. Its fafebion and pride, . 

And the temples of tsdde whiqK tovler on each dde, 

To the alleys arid lahe^; wher^ MismHdne md . 

Their ehfldr^ha^ 

Where Hungry arid. Tied, 

l|ave hunted thoir victliilk to glocJri ^d despair ; 

Baise'tdie wh, dressy hije broiddred skirt, 

Pfekybur thj^^ arid dirt^ 

Crop© tliO'dirk'denaf' 
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To the garret, where wretobea, the j'oiing aud the old, 
Half*st&ved, and half-naked, lie crouched from tho cold, 

Sec those skeloton.«HmhH, those frost-bitten feet, 

* AU blooding and bruised by tlio stoues of the street ; 

Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swdl 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the lloor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door ; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare — 
Spoiled children of Fashion — youVe nothing to wear ! 


And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere, 

Whore all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Whore the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in tho light of that region sublime, 
Wliore the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense. 
Unscreened by its trappings, its shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and tho service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 

Oh, daughters of Earth ! foolish virgins beware ! 

Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear 


Art.' II. — Political Priests. 

Minutes of EvUhnee taken before the .Select Committee on the 
Mayo County Election Petition; with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, and Index. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, July 15, 1857. 

T he proceedings of the Select Committee of the House of 
ConMohs on the Mayo County Election EetiUon deserve a 
passing 'notice. In the resolutions to wliioh the Committee 
oame, unseating tho sitting membci?’, an important precedent has 
been establibhed. It has been decided that eoolesiastioal inter* 
ferenoe, spiritutd intimidati|n in elections, is not only unoonsti* 
tutiimol, but may vitiate d return and fuin the cause vhich it 
is i^traded to serve. The mplioation of this preoedent vdli, from 
oiroumsti^iQieis, dm chicly waluable in that parti of the empire 
■whioh bwif supplied it. IJleKoal interference in electioneering 
affairs is i^pt mwn on this side the Channel b;r tiio general good 
taste and tope of sooUty. llorcly home political iviU 

display his iblsoms orStory in praise of the Tory candidate for tlie 
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oouniy on the nominatton day, or some dissenting minister 
will puzzle on a like occasion the no^-furthcv-than-is-nei'ossary- 
going Whig, by posing qncstions respecting Church-rates and 
Establishments. But black-coats of no shade of politics ran ven- 
•ture much beyond this, without incurring the rebuke of public 
opinuujL. The p^’aotical use, ihorofore, of the decision of the Mayo 
Cuinmitloe will probably be confined io Ireland ; but the ** moral 
effect*' of it iu that quarter of the kingdom may be so important, 
that it deserves inquiry, whether the c 4 )ntdusion of the Committee 

sufficiently borne out by the evidence produced before them. 
We have no hesitation, for our own part, in saying that it was ; 
and our surprise is not at that decision upon the evidence, but 
at the eoarsoTioss of the management on the part of the clerical 
agitators, who could peimit themHelve>s to become involved jn 
such damning facts as have transpirerL 

Then, besides the value of the llcport before us, as recording 
the grounds for establishing a legal, — a consfitutioiml precedent, 
it reveals to us what is the chief source of the Irish difficuliy-— 
iu fact what it is all abouK 

fiout.- Colonel Higgins first came forvvatd for the representa- 
tion of tluf county of ilayo in 18o0; he was then supported by 
Mr. Moore, who prcsumcsl his opinions to coincide with his own, 
and was returned mainly through the inttueuce of* tho Koman 
Catholic clergy. At that election, as at tho last, the interest of 
the proprietors was opposed to the influonce of tlio priesthood. In 
1851 arose tlic agitation relative to the Kcch-skislical Titles Bill, 
which suggested an opportunity of giving a definite shape to tho 
professions of the popular Irish party, and in that year, unde» tho 
sanction of the Koman Catholichisliops, ajiarliamcntary orgiwiiza- 
tion was set on foot. Tho members of it undertook to hold them- 
selves ah)of from tlie groat parties in the British Paidiament, and 
to refuse any office or patronage from any government whatever, 
as a moans of obtaining tho repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, and what J)r. M‘llale calls just measures of tenant right 
for the poor people. ' Of these measures Colonel Itiggijs pro- 
fessed himsell' a warm supporter; and in 1853 he was again 
returned for Mayo, as colleague to Mr. Moore, by the same in- 
terest as helbre, and on tho express understanding that he would 
remain in opposition to any Gnvernnqmt which would not con- 
cede the Irish claims. Ih subseqaenMy accepting favours from 
tlie Government and in not supporting! though he voted for, tho 
"J'enant EightBiU,’te lost th© coiffidenoeyf those who hUd relumed 
him, and ftom having been the popnlat oalididate iu 1853 became a 
m6st onem 1857* The Committee pressed Dr. M'Hale 

unnecesasrily on the distinc^Qn which hS drew iu his evidence 
between voting a measure and " supporting it,'' a distino- 
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whicli^ TThatfrer iittay fep t^e^case HoiWitapei^^c^,. 

we^ligible aji4 agnifioant to. everybody out of 
.%lieit. thb pains to .ilntcli fiie conduct -of any cOBSid«rablo as^od . 
o£ members; relative to popular meesureSi iIowever,rin 1853, 
Oolonei Higgma went beyond Mr. Moore in the liberality of his^, ' 
(Iri^h); poUtical creed. When Mr. Moore had already cooled 
respecting the Titles Bill, tmd thought it unwise to disipt^r jegu 
: 8-ct SQpn dead buried^ Golojael iiiiggins' was hi’ keying, • 
Ttp the! agitation ; and at a meeting, on the subject of tenant right 
he seems likewise to have made Mr. Moore’s hair stand on end, 
by the extreme length to which he went on that subject, entering 
into ‘'rather a perilons engagement, to let the whole of his pro- 
perty at a compulsory valuation, if called upon ;”-Ta leap this, in 
wlpch Mr. Moore was not prepared to follow him. ‘ 

Colonel Higgins then was considered to have broken his 
pledges and , to have participated largely in the Treasjury patro* , 
nage. Bte was supposed, iu dispensing the good things of which 
he was the channel, to have preforred the interests of those who 
were originally his opponents to those of the friends to whom he 
owed his seat. So Successful was he imagined to be i,B his 
draughts upoB the Treasury, that Dr. M'Hale could '•hardly be 
witbheld from stating Ms belief, in the crudest way, that all the 
landed men in Mayo who voted for him — plumpers to the nuiur 
ber of 800 — did so in the expectation of patronage or place. We 
have , no means of knowing on what special circumstances was 
founded this reputation, of Colonel Higgins for an almost omni^ ' 
potent iniluonco. The Committee — ^wise custodians perhaps of 
the honour of tlio House — did not probe into particulars, but left 
tlie statement of the Archbishop's impression in its naked exag* 
geration,' Nevertheless, in Colonel Higgins’s iiractical abandon* 
ment of. the cause of tenant right, and in his support of a.mini.stry 
who pooh-poohed and cold-watered that question,, was to be 
found a snffleient reason why, at the election of 1857, bis oppo- 
nents and suppoj'ters should change places with respect to Mm, 
Every-Catholic proprietor in the county but two is said tO; have 
voted for him; and every Catholic priest hut two to have op^sed 
;b«u. , j 

: (The election for the. county was held on Monday and Tue^ay, 
fheisixth' and Seventh of April, being the Monday and Tfte^ay . 
ih'Eassipn .week; the, noiainatiOn took ^lace at Castlebar "on the 
Ffi^3^;'^brnin|[,,previoiA at ehvm o’clock, ;,T^,sea.!|^aj^,td. 

Byan is WnfinisiScstqr foi; Arch]biSlioii’M^*iJe qf. 
^e pi^l^q|jS^fma«i that is, he.rejneaents tW Whb^bio]^ in: 
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pfrfish, vhich form part of that prelate's income. 11$ was ap- 
point^ hy Br. M'Halo and is removable by him at pleasure. 
On March iMh, it is in evidence, that he briefly addressed Ips 
congregation from the altar respecting the coming election, call- 
ing Colonel Higgins a traitor : on the 22ud, at the same chapel, 
he appeal's quite beside himself, branding the supporters of 
Higgins as blacklegs, and declaring that he would rather vote 
for his Satanic Majesty than for him. On the 83rd March, at 
a meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Tuom, Killala, and 
Achonry, under the presidency of the Archdeacon, it was resolved 
that it was the imperative duty of the priests to recommend their 
flocks.in tlic strongest terms, to repudiate the pretensions of Colonel 
Ousoly Higgins, as an unscrupulous violator of pledges, Ac. 
This placard was signed^ by the Archdeacon and three other 
priests. On the S5th March, in tho chapel at Olaromorris, the 
ilev. Peter Morris “ advised his people in very strong torms" not 
to vote for Colonel Higgins, inasmuch as ho was a pledge- 
breaker. On tho 29th of the same month tlio Rev. Luke Ryan 
uses language in relerenco to tho supporters of Higgins of the 
strangest kind, and which we must hereafter quote, as illustrating 
tho special humours of this election. On the some day, at Bohola 
chapel, tho Rev. James Halligan addressed tho congregation, 
describing Colonel Higgins as a traitor and a pleUgc-breaker. 
Uis address was so violent, that it provoked a Roman Catholic 
gentleman then present to rise and attempt a reply to him in the 
chapt 1 itself, llalligiui told the people that the clergy were dis- 
satisfied with Colonel Higgins, and referred to an episcopal reso- 
lution V hicb was found upon the walls about that time, \^ich 
nobody drew up-— which lay, without bands, on the fable of a Dr. 
McGrctd one day, which then made its way to tho printer’s without 
anyone sending it, and of which copies were thereupon distributed 
to the priests without any one giving directions to that effect. If 
it was intended to bring homo seriously a charge of conspiracy 
against tho bishops whose names were printed to this resolution, 
that part of the case was most negligentiy prepared on the part 
of tho petitioners. Tho placard, or rather manifesto, including the 
heading affixed by Dr. McGreai, is as follows 

♦ 

“ iPeoplo of Mavo ! — ^Thc voice of the Church now calk upon you to 
do your duty ! Tipperary dias already pVoken. All Ireland now ex- 
pects your decision. With one comhii^d effort elect your chosen 
cAndJdales, G. H. Moore, Jfisq., and Captaih B.'W. Patmer^or by your 
apathy perttiit Mr.* Ousely p[ij^ins to^Sn^k in; and bo for ever dis- 
graced it Hear the voice of yoUr teneratOd bishops, ever your guide 
in the day of trial.— Besolvod, at a meoiing <ff the bishops and sovml 
of the elcssgy eoimoctod withiuyo, held in Tiftm, That all the energies 
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of ^ the pe(;wle* ahoiild be directed to the ^jeeticm of iffr, Otisely 
Higgme^ who has been nnfaithM; and to tne return of Mr. Mooro^ 
who has been their h&aeat, faithful, and u»<ompromisbg aiiqpporter in 
Pltflianaeut. , 

(Signed) J onK, Archbishop of Taom^ 

+ Thomas S^itby. 

+ T, Dxjecan. 

4 . JoHK McEraT.” . 

If the proceedings before tbo Coramittee had been of the nature of 
a prosecution for libel, the proof of the authorship arfd pubUcation 
of Uiis psper would lia^ e broken down. At the same lime tlie read- 
ing of it in Ibe chapels of the diocese on Sunday, March 291h, 
and the public appearance of it without contradiction, would be 
sufficient to produce a moral conviction that the Churolf ’ had 
spoken* Now, there was an active, influential, and shrewd person, 
Sir Richard 0*J)ouiioll, amongst the supporters of Colonel Higgins* 
At this conjuncture, he put foitli the following broadside ; — 

‘‘ People of Mayo ! are of the fah^e and slanderaus letters 
placards that are being disseminated among you, purporting to be 
signed by some of tho“ Catholic bishops, but are in reality foigcd ! 
Instruments ! 1 and the petty and misi'rable contrivances of a weak 
and avowed enemy of the people of Mayo! !— B. A, O’DorajBLn.” 

We beg itardon heailily should wo misinterpret this proceeding 
of ** the little baronet but we siirnuso him to have whispered to 
himself thus If my placard is unanswered^ suspicion will attaoh 
to the bishops' mtuufeslo, and it will lose its weight; if, on the 
other hand, the authcmticity of the bishops resolution is ackuow- 
led^d, we may make use of it on petition. The priests rose to 
his fly ill the following rejoinder : — t 

** Having seen a placard posted in this town (Castlebar) and neigh* 
bourhood, beaidng the signature R. A. O’Donnell, denying the au- 
thenticity of a resolution adopted by the Archbishop of Tuam and 
tliti Bishops of Killala, Achonry, and Galway, we beg to state that we 
hold in our possession the autograph of the following document, and 
iliat we vouch for its authcnticitj , We remain youi' obedient servants, 

(Signed) Rxcha&I) Hostt, Roman Catholic Curate. 

Patkiok Gmek, RomAU Catholic Curate. 

IlEKBr Cahilii, Homan Catholic Curate.” 

At all ,e%ents, the hislijpps' proclamation ww used ns it was 
originally intended. Thife, at Mace Compel on the 20ih March 
we %d Rev. Mi\ C^oimelJ, the curate, referring to it ^ 
having ^gned*by bishops against ond of tho candidate, 
who must therefore “ be a\cry bad man ;* and be only hopes 
tha4 his Voters ^will g^ back safo from BaUiniobe on the polling 
day^ But '"m ISie election approaches, tho BeV. Peter Conwa 
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Stocli, ia^ibis ai Sallinrdber a witoess, ybo 3Qo^d& a note 

o/ bis vrords, denotmcing corse of God upon 

every one who vo^ for' Coionel Higgins.* On the 6 th Ap^iil 
he deolioed thf^ .Higgins had "sold JMs ooontry, his body, and 
his sool.” Father O&Bway’a parish^ is one of ihe 

polling places, ‘and nstorally ohe of the centres of excilenumt. 
After the condtision of the service .and .the extra address, the 
reverend Mher deur^ his flock to meet him at a neighbouring 
hotel, whmei he -farther addresses thamob from a window. . The 
some afternoon are entering the town under an escort, to be ready 
jfer the next day’s polling, about 130 voters from .Olaremoms, in 
the interest of Colonel Higgins. The hotels of the rival candi- 
dates appear to have been situated in the same lane, nearly 
opposite each ptlier ; there was some delay in opening the gate 
of their hotel for Higgins's men, and being thrust hack by this 
obstacle and by some of their opponents in front, they were 
detained in n heap under the stable-yard wall of the house occu- 
pied by their antagonists. This wall was quickly mounted from the 
inside by the priest and his party. “May my curse as a priest, and of 
the Church, and of the people, be upon you if you vote for Colonel 
Higgins," says he to the Higgins men underneath him ; and the 
“Amen” follows from liia own congregation in a shower of 
stones. At this time — 

“ Young Mr. Bourke, who had some other voters on a jaunting-car, 
got off nis horse, and ^he said, ‘ I will take care of my men and bring 
them in,’ and betook the horse by the head. H»was a young gaitle- 
nnui who had some votom with him who were also pelted. Mr. Bourke 
pulled out a pistol, and he said, ‘ 1 am determined if any man fltBgs a 
stone at my men, I will give him the contents of this pistol,’ pointing 
it to where Mr. Conway was, and he very quickly disappetu^id.’’— ■ 
Keport, p. 8. 

Oh .* Queen of Heaven, const thou not shed some of thy tender- 
ness- into tile breast of this thy worshipper; whose li^s vjere a little 
while ago reciting thine own “ dolours” and the passion of thy Son 
— ^nolv full of cursings ?, Oh ! great saints in glory, look down on 
this tonsured man fumbling among the stones for a murderous mis- 
sive, with the hand -which should be raising before tiio eyes of the 
people tile . Hystmous Presence — and playing ho-peep behind the 
wall with the pistol of a son of his own Church. Oh ! Iteter and 
Paul,, and .Linus and CHtus, is this re^y. a. branch from your 
stem ^-rdS' this fruit, frSm the samq vklbiirMeh.hbre the' ascetic 
Behedtei -aad tiib jhoiy',B^^,;WA»^‘siiintiy Borrbmeo, and 
the mystic TteSi^? .. Oh.l snt& of the %^fal, ejecting your 
hour of rdease. pwflsi|p^,«pasam,. your- wail- 
ings . to- dr^fi^ are ; they 

in the din of 'otilervf^baQf-al^ sjQthet clip. 7 ; Tpo busy are iaxy^ 
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tboto han{jb abd knees to employ tliemselves in prayers apd 
Sfimxdoes for hastening the time of your refreshment. 

jThe two priests seleeted for especial reprohation by the com* 
xhlttee are tWs Bev. Peter Conway and the Bev. Luke Eynn. 
They distinguished tliemselves particulariyin different departments. 
They had indeed numerous coadjutors, and were neither of tliem 
altogether wanting in the acoomplishmont for which the other 
was peculiarly eminent. Conway can denonnoe from the altar 
ns well as Byan ; and Rya»j, as well as Conway, can shake his 
list in the faces of adverse voters. Stil], Conway is greatest at 
the head of bis mob ; and Ryan’s flowers of eloquence, when ho 
is addressing his congregation from the steps of the altar, ure 
tinged with the richer colours. Conway presents a remarkable 
personifleotion of the church militant : his nn^ceuvres show 
areal strategical genius;-— he is perfectly alive to the importance 
of intercepting and destroying the enemy's supplies;— -he knows 
when to meet an inferior with a superior force face to face, and 
disperse or crush it — when to devise nfork through which his adver- 
saries shall run the gauntlet; — ho understands the value of breast- 
works and intrenchments, and that the fire upon a column cross- 
ing bis own fi'ont is most effectually delivered when its head has 
passed — ^then upon its flank and rear, pour in tho flight of stones 
winged with curses,— Sijjuo/o/oi^tic \tvafftovg apig. Conway, on 
the one hand, is strongest in the temporal arm, Ryan in the 
wielding of the spiritual powers. They are nearly equally pro- 
fane, whilo Ryan is incomparably the most filthy. Conway in 
his placard invokes the name of the sweet Virgin Mother ftom 
whcyi be himself received his commission ! — ^the powers of heaven 
are at his bidding. Ryan, at least in imagination, and for the pur- 
pose of significant comparison, can evoke even from the cousccrai ed 
floor the master-spirit of £vil. The evidence of what passed in tho 
chapel of Kilmcna on Sunday, SMnd Alarch, is too striking to be 
omitted, et^thongh, such is its coarseness tliat some apology is 
re<iuired for reproducing it. Kilmcna is a parisli, us we said, 
belonging to the Archbishop himself, and the priest who repre- 
sents him in the cure of it is called his “ administrator." Wo 
should suppose he would ho a pio'ked person,Aa "sliow” man, one 
after the Archbishop's own ideal, toftt* teres atqm roUtndm — a 
round man in a round bole. When mass was ccmchided on the 
Sunday now referred to, the admiuistraior read out from tho 
altar llie^st of the freel^lders of the parish, conuneutiug upon 
each iis4f|<ni no went on/and npjpmiding to the mention of any one 
likely .th^Ote for Colonel I£iggin 3 , such signifiGofit descriptions 
as " bkcklc^^ sheep." 

** Well, now„Alfcef he bad read the names, appending, as you say, 
some .commeattiy te every name of those voters whom he thought 
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would vote for Oolonel did he say anything about Colonel 

Iliggiub ?— He s$id that Colonel Higgina had sdd theni and the 
country; and painting from the altar to Ibody of the chapel, he 
said if the Devil <?»me up there, ho would vote for him in preference? to 
Colonel qf J. McLaughlin, Report, p. 161. 

tri the Sirtmo ohapel the same person pfficiatod on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and the subject of the election was agmn tukeu up 
in the addiess from the altar. He said the curse of God would 
come down upon any voting against bis country and his country’s 
cause, and voting tor Colonel Higgins was doing so;” that “if 
they were dying he would not give the rites of the Church to any 
voting for Colonel Higgins.” He desired the congregation to 
keep their eyes upon tlie black sheep ; “ he would brand thorn — 
he would mark them for htb “ he would shave them aud tgko 
tlie skin off;” and what fie would use in the process of shaving 
cjin only further he hinted at, by suggesting to classical readers 
tine reraembranoo of the dream of Mandano, and to nou-classical 
ones a passage in ihe adventures of Gulliver in Lillipnt. It is 
in evidence, that when this dirty metaphor was made use of there 
was a large congregation present, and respectable females in the 
chapel. 

Now, it may he thought that these and some other outbreaks 
oil the part of the ilnyo priests arc, alter all, venial eccentricities, 
manifestations of peculiar temperaments, for which their Church 
is not to bo held resjionsiblc, which can have met with no sanction 
trom their ecclesiastical superiors. The so^ition of this doubt 
will perhaps be sought for in the ovidcnco of Dr. AMInle — evi- 
dence expected and listened to with the greatest curiosity and 
interest — ovidcnco, however, which cannot bo perused w'ithout 
('vtremo aurprise and disappointment, by any who hope to find 
in it a vindication of the archbishop himself and of the ecclesi- 
astics. Wo need make no observation on the difficulty oxpe- 
ncncocl by counsel in obtaining direct answers to his questions. 
Ortain results emerge from that examination, from the pas- 
toral which is acknowledged, from the placard, or portion of a 
placard, issued with the bishops’ signatures in reference to the 
election, and from*. the fact ot no episcopal censure or rebuke 
having followed upon any of the conduct of the priests since the 
tenuination of the election. Briefly stated, the chief result is 
this,— -that for a landlord to influence his tenants vote is an 
unholy interference with the rights of conscience, for a priest to 
influence the votfes of his flock is a iejgitimate guidihg of their 
consciences ; that a hint of ^ectmeht on the part of a landlord 
is a vile persecution, Ibat landing as black she^ among the 
flock, oy tbmtening wlth'Wrlasting perdition, is a fair and 

[Vol. LXVm. No. 0XXXIV.3--Ntiw Bnmu, Vol. XIL No. II. B B 
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eKmspke of tho spiritual function. The landloi’d is to be 
pemittcd tio reome his rent : — 

" To the cents they Varc a fair claim ; and during the brief interval 
of k rcs}>ite from their destitution which the tenantry now oi\joy, they 
have proved ly their punctuality in the payment of roots, by no means 
too moderate, that no people are more alive to the justice which is due 
to their landlords. There, tb^ their claLms, as &r as right, or 0 
emr&iv 0 etffbrcemmi of a fancki righi is concerned, should cease.”— 
Boport, p. 2S4!. ^ 

But while tho peasant could not in case of doubt consult a 
worse casuist than his landlord/* “ he cannot in case of doubt 
get better advice than las clergyman's** — p. 215. The pastoral 
indeed convoys to the clergy some truly apostolic admonitions 
as .to their conduct during the election : they are enjoined to 
deport themselves with the wisdom beobtrflDg their holy station/* 
to inculcate quiet forbearance upon the people/* to breathe 
forth from the sanctuary the calm and holy spirit of peace over 
the troubled waters !** The electors, it is hoped, will not fail to 
remember, that whilst they are struggling for the assertion of 
tboir rights, ihoir clergy, far from mingling in llio stormy scenes 
of a contested election, much less marshalling and exciting one 
party against tho other, are “ breathing forth from the sauctuary 
the calm and holy spirit of peace over the troubled waters,*’ — ‘‘ are 
engaged in htretching out their handB in jnayor for the success 
of religion and social order,** — arc imploimg tho Alraigliiy that 
liot, and intoxioaticai, and bribery .should not bring down llis wrath 
upon tho land*’— (p. 235).* But' this pastoral receives far more 
hghl^fcom the facts which have transpired in the course of this 
inquiry than it throws upon them. There is of courbe to be met 
th^ testimony of witaesses before the committee, tho usual 
cemiUet of negative and positive rocollection, in some eascb a 
(jonilict even of positive depositions ; but there can be no reason- 
able doubt on which side tho preponderance lies, and tho com- 
mittoo, not going so far as they might have done, gave a reason- 
able verdict on the whole. No party seems to have debited to 
drive tlm archbishop into a corncjc ; and ho was suffered to slip 
out of responsibility for the acts of his subordinates, and to plead 
linf qtficial ignorance of proceedings on the part of his clergy, 
which are notorious to the world. The affectation was edifying, 
whereby this titular dignitary assumed the reserve of a Lcn:d 
ChauceSor Lord Chief Justice; and sheltered himself behind 
umysri&3^tfwhichifi Iplcaated, for the soke^ of public conve- 
iiisnco^ of the crown,» We must read the bidiops* 

manilS^ OHdi' the pasjkoral by the Hjght of the proceedings of 
tlie have been sulgeoted, so fat* as we know up to 

the nresent hout to no canonio4 or personal animadversion ou 
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tli0 part of thek saporior, beoatise, forsooth, they bar^ not como 
before him ojjiciMy — because uo complaint has been made to 

Jum. • ^ 

The fourth and fifth reaolutiona of the Committee 'were as 

follows;— 

4* That undue influonee and spiritual intimidation prevailed to a 
«on«derftbie extoni at the laaft election fer the county of Mayo. 

5, That In the Cxxrcise of such undue induenco and spiritual in- 
timWation the Bev. Peter Qonway ami the *Rov. ItuJce Myon were so 
prominently active that the committee deem it their duty specially 
to report their conduct to the House, in order that such steps may bo 
taken as may scorn to the House to be proper and necessary/’ 

The Hoin^e widely took no stops to raise tho elerioal agitators 
to the rank of martyiu ^Even tho House of Commons is pcwvor- 
loss against superstitious terrors. Unlil education and inter- 
course with Iho more enlightened portions of tho empire shall 
have dispersed some of tlio grosser forms of supernatural fears, 
the people cannot he emancipated from the dominion of their 
pnests. The unscrupulous, and at Iho same time offeotual 
manner in which tlioso fears were priclived upon, may he seen 
in the ovideuoo of Fehtii Brennan, He was disposed, apparently 
of his own accord, 1o vote for Colonel Ijiiggins When the 
priests canvassed him he said he would not go to the polling 
until he had his master s orders— -that he would go wlierevcr lus 
master ordered liun — ^th.it if it was a thing Ins master was not 
against, ho would like to vote for IMr Jliggnfs.” He was brought 
up reluctantly by the piiests, Pronderga^, M'Gee, Oirnghlan, and 
Coyne, 1o tlie liolhng at Swinford, telling them that he Had as 
jet no orders from his ttlaster — ^that if he did vote he would voto 
ior Colonol 1 Figgins. < ^oaxing and cajoling ^yere ine/fectual, hut 
Jirennau’s canvassers could do more than coax and cajole— they 
could open the doors of tho hottomloss pit. The -wuIucsh w as 
anxious to express himself to tho committee as delicately as he 
could ; he thought tho subject serious, and the humour of his 
oxammors not in keeping with it. They said if T w'ould vote 
lor Mr. Higgins, that my pouJ would not be in a rigid spot when 
f would go to the other world, f need not mention any more 
about it/* Tt required some pr^^ssure from the chairman to ex- 
tract from the witness thjp word itself, which fashionable preachers 
do not mention to ears polite, but Which these fiends, five or 
8i3£ of them, hissed into the ears of the poor Irish ^mplcton, to 
deter him from Votyig as his mastjpr wished his incKnatiou 
prompted: and so he voted fur^!ISCoore and Palmer. It in scarcely 
worth sayihg a word as tn Ihe^v, Mir. oanh'-^whst use he 
mode of ft, whetheap it were ^ thick m <J^dge Btil timmb, 
and who did or did not eeo hte flfiog it Oh oil biinds it is 

JJ 
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by those who know anything about Ireland, that 
iUe priest » horsewhip a legitimate instrument for the chastise* 
mept of hie flock when they need coneetion, 

ihere ate not, however, wanting signs of an effectual moral re* 
feistonce to this domination of Uio priests, on ll!h part of the more 
independent and the better educated ol Ihcir ow n communion. Mr. 
flosoph Boiirke, the sight of whose persuader so efieetually cleared 
thw wall of (jTjldea’s yiurd, is e\idently not a person to he intimi- 
dated by a priest. Mr. Eiehai'd Prendorgast, likewise a Roman 
Catholic, a retired solicitor since many years, and well acquainted 
with the habits and ieclings of Uie people, the same who gives us 
the Irish text of the curse against Higgins ~‘‘Molocth gho 
lioggus Molocth aphulbid gogiunal elboch a veris voter gur 
IJiggins/'—ieslifies that the denunciations of tlic ju'icst Conway, 
though intended to overawe the voters, “decidedly exciled a 
feeling of disgust in some of them with whom he had been in 
commumcation.” Mr. James French, a lauded proprietor in 
Mayo, and of the same Church, “ conceived, as a hiyman,*' that 
Conway s language in the chapel oi J1 illuirohe, on April 9th, 
relati\e to Higgins and las suppoiters, was “in a very awkw^aitl 
jiiirt of the seivioe — it was imnicdiattly alter the communion;’' 
^ and he describes his gesture and action, when thus deliveiing 
himself at the altar in his sacerdotal robes, ns “ quite unbecoming 
what a clergjmnii ought to liavo pursued." Mr. Griftn, a soli* 
citor, and agent in the interest of Colonel Higgins, brought some 
freeholders into Baliuirohe on the moining ot the same Sunday: 
Conway intruded himself into Monahan’s (Higgins s) hotel, and 
endeavoured to pnrsuaclo these men to go to mass. The men were 
afraid, as well they might be ; but Mr. Ouftiu, a Eomnu Catholic 
Imuself, does not sciuplc to leinaik to the pnest, “ I ccuisider 
that your asking these men to go to muss merely a pietext for 
olectioaeoring pui'poses" Mr. Bnnaul M‘Munus, a mngisirato 
for the county of Majo, and a person of great local influence, 
jittonding chapel at Bohola on March /iOth, even replied to the 
invectne uttered by priest Halligan against Colonel Higgins; a 
freeholder, Ambrose Lavin, present at the scene, though he never 
hejoio saw a layrqan stand up and inten-upt a clcjgyman in bis 
nddltess at the altar, seems to tliink the occasion justified the 
iuietruption. More important even is^ the eAidenco of doha 
(innnon, a fanner in the county. Puiiiig the election he had 
friken in the house of one Hopkins, a car*keeper in 

Castl$bkr:^father Hosty Father CaliiU,, the priests ol bis 
own parif^^^Ume in as he is Ukjng hivS breakfui^t. They canvass 
him; h©4fiy$ he shall ^vote for Higuins; Ho&ty threatens to 
call four chapels and ^ announce’* Wm the 

niter of<}0d in wb ebapeh Gannon calls Hopkins to witness. 
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ftritWyl, ^ he balls ;ma out destroys 

jimy cKWactor m the -jpf^isehoe of a^ flock oongfcegatioiu 1 , will^ 
^ko. ail action against him*** . And ' when Pathei* Cahill said, 
'fm-tfteivhe would ‘rdakb an' ekiaiple of: Mm if. he* did not \oto 
' for Moofe and ’Palmer, he was’ even hold enough 'to apl^eal to 
'Ood as above the priest,.—*'! liold Mm that God had more power 
. than Mm,** Then Mr. John Martyn is a witness, on the side of 
the sitting member, and is called "to. neUtralijfe by n^atiYC evi- 
deUOb/as far possible, the positive depositions an the other 
side; lie' cttimol recollect Father ^(^ou way saying anything about 
(/olonet Higgins from the altm* of the chapel in BaHini'obe on 
the Sundays before t!io 5th April; but his examination reveals 
tliO' necessary Oftect of estrangement and recalcitration which is 
produced in the feelings gf those who witness these altar 'spedolies^ 
who may, each one iu his turn, become tlie subject of them. 

“10,2dL7, Is it. usual — i?, it so usual that these things should bo 
talked about, and so on, at the altar, that you do not remember, or 
Would it have struck your attention ? — It is, unfortunately, too usual 
for priests to allude tg private mattei’s ; it is too much so, but I camiot 
recollect. 10,218, You yourself have complained, have you not, to 
Dr. M^Hale of personal denunciation against yourself? — 1' did not^ 
complain: I wrote Dr. M*Ilale an angry letter. 10, 2419. As to a 
personal attack upon you by a priest during the service P-r-r-Yes; 
10,250, What was the result ?•— -The result was that U all ended m 
smoke.^^ — JEvideme fif Mr, J, Martyn,. 

The hope of some better state of things fin the priestn’iddeu - 
portions of Ireland depends on the extension of education arid 
enliglitemncnt through increased intercourse with the m<>r^ civi- 
lized part's of the kingdom. The material from which the rank 
and file of the sacerdotal army is recruited is at present totally in;- 
capable of distinguishing between a direct moral obligation, and fen ^ 
‘Obligation derived through the authority of the priests,— between 
a sin in the. flight of God and an o&ouoe incurring the displeasure of 
the spiritual hiaster. One Pat Hanley, a bailer, living at Castle- 
har, b jt nbt a vbter, was retained wntli a score of others as a 
m'obsmahland shouter on the J^ido of Colonel Higgins, He Was to 
have flyb shillings d dayfor his services — two shillings and sixpence 
dd^d; tWo shillings and sixpence at the torminatibn of tile disc* 

. tidif. pf eotirsb the first thing he did wsis to get^drunk with' his 
natural consequence he wfe 'WclItftrashcd by the 
fc^ bbihg U%iggmsKdii^ ' WheheVef 
Spends, it “iWdruaJi^to being 

a aj^nkat9;jb^ description; .df; bhicfcguatd ; 
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blit so oatli in^aiost porter; arid be bed Ukem 

ih^ pledge for t^elvo^montlrai k^pt it for eteven. WeM, after the 
elecwvjl had been over about a month he has Ins qtiftlms—it & 
&e^time for sermons nad soda-water/' He goes to to 
eoftveiit in Oasttelmr to get forgiveness for bmug ft Higgins- 
inan/' At Castlebar there is a convent, and at his request th#‘ 
reverend mother administered tlio pledge to him for a pionth 
ftgfrin^t whisky, and odvifiod him as to “ getting forgiveness*’" 
She deni him to father HcKy, and Father Hosty for^ves him 
for being a Higgiusman on condition that he goes to confoss ; so- 
he goes to oonfossion and ‘^gets penance for being a Higgins- 
mimf to fast for three Fridays and one week, and say prayeis." 
Greater, evidently, was the sm of being a Higgmsmau than the^ 
sin of being dnmk. 

Was that forgiveness for having got drunk and kicked up a row, 
or was it for having been a Higginsman ? — Both ; specially for being 
a lligginaman. Are you sure of that Yes ; that was what 1 bo* 
heved ; I believe that, because I was a Higginsman, I wanted to get 
foigiveiiess. You thought it was wrong *r — Yes/’ (12,269 — 12,261.) 


Thus this maatib absolutely incapable of dibtinginshtng between 
the moral sin of drunkenness and iho sin of angering the priests 
by voting for Higgins, -*-of the two he considers the latter as 
most requiring pardon. No endeavour is made by the reverend 
mother, by tlic parish priest who knows him, or by the strange 
clergyiuan wdio receives Ins confession, to < nlighteii this dark 
understanding. Intend of clearing up to him Ins obligation iis 
a Christian mun to bo “temperate in all tluncs,” his spiritual 

S ’dcs biy trap^ for his feeble eonseience, encourage hnn to 
npdr himself with gratuitous pledges’ and delusive oaths, pre- 
tend to bftr the act of sin, but do not attempt to quicken the 
. moral sense or i*nlighten the moral perception. If, for the sake 
of Ms order,” and for the dominion which it now oxerciBcs, the 
priest desires to retain Ins vassals in tliis kind of moral subjuga- 
tion, — ^if, engaged in this kind of ambition, ho is brought into con-* 
fliet with our constitutional order and the laws of the fttc 

US IB absolutely necessary their supremacy must be vivMlicaitetL 
T^t the rohiody is not to be sought in punishriient. If the priest 

g ’ftU enemy fo social order and to the forms of the qotistituiaon, 
«>*'sc&oolma»i®r will bo found their most scrviooable ally. And 
it U the of the proprietors, in the highest as well ns file 

lowest Sf^, iq diffuse among the people, whoso relatione wi& 
^ hostile ^nd unuatural, that enlighfomnent 
wh^^ySjT ^ tncmeelvos,~to insa^ on their 

^ sf^em^eud the educatkin of their dapOndeUt^, and 
it# that edTOatxon a strong prfteiieid and 
idementr ' 



The not o rdigious one* 

Tjtfee difltoalty’* wliioh hm revealed it»etf in tiiese yroeeedings 
j 8 in degjw ft priestly not, properly spealing, a 

religious one ; it is not a Suman Catholi? (jaestion— neitbcr a 
Uomoi^ one noi^ a Oatholio one. It is not a Homan one^ ^or \he 
proceedings oj^AtohbisbopM'Hale and his priests may counteract 
seriously the policy of the Bomaii court That is a central power, 
ciaiming an umyersal and unifonn sway; these ore provincitti 
vagaries arising out of an attempt at a provincial centrabzation — 
at a provm(dftl self-government, and endangering the allegiance to 
their Ohurdb ol a vdasfe of lauded men whom Bome^ for obvious 
reasons, is always anxious to attach. Nor is this a Catholic ques- 
tion — meaning by that expression, a question in which thopeenlittr 
doctrines called Catholic are essciitinlly mixed up. The doctrine, 
for instance, of transubstantiation, Uie belief in purgatory, .the 
lionour pmd to the “ Molher of God/’ were in no way at stake in 
this election. And if the oi)ponents of Colonel Higgins have been 
pronoimood by a commiliec of the House of Commons to have been 
ginlty of outrage and intimidation, and oi‘ ttie exercise of various 
undue mtlncncos, there h no pretence of any connexion between 
lliosc peculiar dootrinos and this alleged misconduct. Peter 
Oonwfty> indeed, endeavoured in a placard or two to raise a shout, 
as it were, for tbe Great l)ions» of the Ephesians ; but it was evi- 
dently throughout a contc'^t tor priest and not for creed. Distinctly, 
tliorc was no connexion, eithoi natural or accidental, between the 
doctnnes of the Romish (linich and the peltings in the streets of 
riaremorrib and Ballinrobo. Tliough we may conceive tl(«>se doo- 
tnuet> to be founded upon tnulitional delusions, or to be phantasms 
of ijn.»5inntion and scntimenl, their natural tendency and efibet is 
not to irritate but to awe," to hoften, and to restrairu Historically 
they have grown ux pari out of exaggerated piety, out of unreft- 
boning emotion, but lustoricall) and practically there have always 
gathered round them tlu* gentlest, kindliest feelinga of the pro-* 
ihs«iors ot the floniisli faith. They have no tendency to divide 
households nor to cause tenants to stone their landlords, or land- 
lords to point pistols at the heads of ilicir priests^ lu other parts 
id* Ireland, where like feuds prevail to those which haro been so 
strikingly revealed in Mayo, they may ho much embittered -by 
tile worlqptg up into them of the religious difiTeretices between 
Bomamst and Trotosiaui. But Mayo makes known to us that 
h m “ irish dilSculty” quite dwtixict from the mhgious;-— 
M an Iri^ih one, not a Boman or a CathoBo one.^ 

4 is thib a stiugglo of IreUmd against the Vmpire—tlio 

cry U not Ireland for the Imh, but^fyr a section of the Irish J tim 
quarrel h not of Irish English, b^t <tf iriflh t»ecr Kor 

^ on flf 

its, ft contiwst between tb^ eecleri^stioal tod divil poww i Dr* 
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is not au Ambtosfe nor an A‘Bcckett, he is an archiepis* 
copal Oracclms, The whole question is agrarian, -^a question of 
tfanefcrence of propltty in whole or in part, in which the priests 
ftOf oi\ the side of those from whom they are sprung, giving no 
Uncertain warning to the others — ^to the squirearchy, tlmt they, 
Only hold by sulierance what they consider to ho their own. 

Those who are old enough to remember a generation of priestb 
in Ireland, of foreign extraction, or foreign bred, draw compa* 
risons by no means to the advantage of the priest of to-day, who 
is of native matenal and of native inanufacinin. The St. Onicr 
eccle&iastie is described as Imving been a well-bred person, not 
busying himself with matters which did not concern his profes- 
sion ; a weleonio guest, as any other gontloman would be, at the 
tabjc of his squire, whether j^man Catholic or Protestant, and 
on friendly terms moreover with the Protestant rector. lie was 
the priest of all ranks, as he ought to be, not the priest of onc^ 
And if it be thought that naturally and properly the ecclesiastic 
should be the special friend of the poor people, that may be true ; 
but he will not be so eflectually, nor to any good purposes if ho 
partakes of their exclusive prejudices, and is either unwilling to 
dispel their delusions, or incapable of doing it. One of those 
delusions is that of tenant right. 

Undoubtedly landed property is tbc creation of law, and the 
State iy the lord paramount of all the land in the kingdom. All of 
it is held, tacitly or expressly, subject to the service and the needs 
of theowimunity atlargo. And by virtue of this paramount lord- 
ship, not only over corporate properly, eleemosynary property, 
ecclesiastical property, but also over that which is called private 
property~which private persons hold immediately of the >State, 
Without any express declaration of the conditions of tenure, and 
which they are permitted to transmit to purchasers and heirs, 
without formal admissions ;~*by virtue of this paramount lord* 
ship, in great emergencies, and for the sake of the general benefit, 
the State might resume, or encumber with public services, any 
lands which are held in private hands. But tliougfa the State 
it)dgbt thus, in the public interest, deal with the land, iu whole or 
in ’'part, the property in which is it-s oWn creation, it would not bo 
Jitet^that it should alienate or encumber it in order merely to a 
rw^strifoutiou ; nor that wi^ A view to a theoretical eqiiahj^^a- 
ISdit it should take from one for the sake of giving to another. 
Of at it in another light. Subject to the pai^amount lordship 
it is the true wisdom of a Stat6 to leave all con** 
and man to be regulated acoordingto their own 
will — e^ardlnif to the s][}ontaneous va^pations which they set upon 
ih^ things they traffic* Contracts relative 4b imad mi its 

isi9ies shotdd be iitA'aijr as contracts relative to all things. 
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Nay, it would bo impossible for the Btaie, without the most grievous 
mischief, to prevent the acoruirfg of that surplus s^aluo of laud wUioh 
IS called rent to a person who lias posaessivfe' tithi to laud, but 
willing to transfer the leave to cultivate it. Or further, if it wem 
possible, and deemed right* as an experiment, to give existing 
ten.ints of land n definite beneficial interest iii it as against their 
landlords, this would only be arbitrarily to divide the value d*f its 
fee — it would be to create over again a kind of tenure possessiug 
all the evils of copyhold with none o^its advantages. Jt may be 
very seductive to the actual tenants to hold out to them that, by an 
arbitrary act of the legislature, they shall become copyholders of 
iuh^ritauce us against their landlords; — very bcduclive to a priest- 
hood, that lliey should exerciso the power of stewards, fixing fines 
and rents, keeping the rolls, and regulating the admissions to 
tenures of this new creation ; but it re^iuires little thought* to 
foresee that all the evils attoiiJing the bystem of middlemen would 
reappear in their worst forms, if tenants could become irremovable 
at a compulsory valuation of rent ; that the door ^^oukl be opened 
to all kinds of frauds, and to the e\eniual rum ot properiios, if im- 
proYomonts could be efieoitHl and saddled upon laud by the tenant, 
without eonsent of the landlord. In ordinary cases, suliicient powers 
exist by means of >voll-known legal forms, either, for lubtance, 
by a lease for a term, or by agreement to compensate for uuex- 
hausled improvements according to n <«cale agreed upon, for doing 
justice between an improving tenant and the owner of the soil. 
In England iacihiies aic given by recent Act^ to idnirgethe inhe- 
ritunce with a proportion of the more cobtly improvemeuts, in tfio 
cubo of settled estates ; and if these acts do not extend to Irriaud, 
they could be made to do so without running into recent Irish 
delusions respecting tenant right. It is excu'^able, perhaps, that 
those whom llr. M‘Halo calls poor men * slumld clamour for a 
while for a spoliation of their landlord's interest to then* own 
advantage; csp.jcially wlieii the guides of their consciences, in- 
stead of pointing out the injustice of the demand, encourage them 
m the miagination that it is their right. And some excuse may 
oven be made for tlic priesthood itself in its encouragement of this 
olamouri because, ‘Recruited from the peasantry, it sytnpatiiuzes 
especially with their opptirent interests, < and is imbned with tJieir 
pi’ejudices. And the priqbts feel that, if the claims of tenant right 
caald bo ostublisUod, they themselves would virtually be the dis- 
poseve 'of* the land ia the Homan Oatiiolfo parts of Ireland. 
Evidfiiitly, then, ‘this is an agrarian, and ^ religfous dispute, 
to bo determined nojt by iheologicaf controversy, but by refereaee 
to ’sound principles of eoonomy.J ' 

Ife eoni^ding 41iie brief notiee ofr,an Of tbo 

Mayo^Jteetbu Qommittee^ and jia congr«d>ulating oumlyba that 
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|ia&ii'ce dose by it to the con&titnticm and the country, m 
nfi?«oi!thde|is expre^'uiir conviction; that ought 

Aot to bo tried by til© Hotise of Commons Tho prMlegei^ 

that 'House grew up nsj: privileges against the Ciwa. I'he 
time was, when the Crown could hot be truskd, even in the 
Courts* But the pri^dleges of the House ore now retained as 
against the people. The Courts are now, in fact, the people’s 
Courts, Courts of tho State, of the whole body politic, and tlioy 
should be the sole executors^of all laws-— the tribunals for the trials 
of all causes, lliey are at least as exempt 1‘rom the influence of 
the Grown as they are from that of ibo House. An unconstitu- 
tional interference with the Courts of Judicature is even less to 
be apprehended on the part of the Crown than on the part of tlite 
Commons. jMoreovev, coiiioKlemies occur to everyone’s recollection 
in which clivisiiuis of committees have happened to follow' the side 
most favourable to the political interests of the majority. A¥c are 
therefore bound to suppose that it would be a heartfelt relief to 
the tnemhors of that honourable House, not to have to serve* on 
these occasions. Tliose who do not know the extreme sempu- 
lousne^ss, delicacy, and sensibility which is gonernted by the very 
nir of tlie House in the breasts of its members, may impute ta 
them the pariy-sorving spirit which, alas, is the too common cha- 
racteristic of ordinaiy men out of doors. The decisions of a Court 
constituted expressly for the purpose of trying all election peti- 
.tions* w^ould he uniform as well as uiiimpQuchable, and would 
set at liberty the .se;;vices of membei's of the HoiLse, Avho cannot 
at tli-e same time be sitting on an election coimuiticc ami applying 
themfeH'Ivea to their duties as legislators. Candidates, electors, 
and ageht^s, would soon learn tlie limits of the law, and would 
not spctmlate, as they are now tempted to do, upon the many 
.ehaucos which may turn up for or agniiit^t tlie success of a petition. 
Bui no bodies of men willingly divest themselves of privileges: 
ami wc must not expect any bclf-donyiug ordinance to emanate 
spontaneously from the House itself, it has been so pamjjerod 
by the leading men, wljo find it convenient to ftatier its preju- 
dices, ill order to stand well with it for their own mnbitions’ sake, 
that it is as snappish ‘\N*heii a piivilege is touched, as n plethoric 
^ugrdog if one attempts to rob it of an old bone. It is the very 
,^i^*feoi5>orauon, or qnari-oofporation^ w hicli can be expected in 
particular to refonu itself without a pn^ssure froni witliouL 
^^thibite tlic tenacity of a munteipal t:orporation> tb^ self- 
chib, tlie puseions of a debating society; If 
wise they wilHnot eufl’er themselves to b^ deiiui^ 

by a sh|ll be generated witl^n that 

by aswitli 

oonimstdi in^y be changes of dynasty, evei^ -bf 
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md yet there aiway^ft reappear the same gricvaBt^s 
ander every fotm of -govemBaeni— octrois and salt taxes^ "gen- 
darmerie and passptnrts,— SO3 until the privileges of the Ootnmons 
House are better defined, more subordinated to the general law Vt 
the land— until its duties tire 'more limited, and muoh of itspi‘esent 
committee work is pi>rfoiinod by permanent boards or courts, 
independent of tlm minister of the day— enlargement of the con- 
stitueiioy, and even redistribution nf the seats will end in dis- 
appointment. We shall only be runnimg a second or third casting, 
of finei" or baser metal, as the case may be, into the original mould, 
now flawed, worn out, aud unshapely. 
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Art. IIL — Quedaii; oRj Adventures in Malavan 

Waters- ' • 

Quednh; or, Stray Leaven from a Journal hi Malayan IVaterif, 
By Captaiti Sherard Osuorne, R.N,, C.B., &e, London* 
1857. 

QOlVrE twenty years ago, a very young midshipman was en- 
(nistod with Ihc command of a gun-boat in an expedition 
uxideitaWu in aid of our ally the King ot Siam, and, very laud- 
ably, kept a journal of his procccxlings. That young inidshipinau 
is now Captain Sheraixl Osborne, C.B., and Officior de la Legion 
d’tfomieur ; and, rightly judging that the diary of the boy-officer 
had more in it to inlei’est and amuse than most modern books of 
iiTvcJ, he has given it to the public nearly as lie wrote it, and we 
have to tlumk him for affording ns what voyie'wernf seldom can 
hope for — a few hours of very pleasant occupation in reading a 
true tale as graphic and characteristic of the age and race asr any 
of the Homeric chants were of the Greeks of old. It has, indeed, 
much of the iialurc of an epic poem, for the fate of a nation is 
comprised in it ; and the defiance, the leaguer, and the capture, 
form the fitting boginning, middle, and end of a history not unlike 
that of the siege of Troy. - 

It is toid of a former Dukoof Newcastle that, after making a 
Jong^bceh.ontSib importance of mHiutainiug and defSuding some 
firitishr' possession; the name of which we forget, on sitiiiig down 
Jm? 'whi^ered to a tnend bgside him, "^liere is it ^aud pto- 
bably our -readers be iuotia^d to ask the same question as Iso 

Of Quedab, it some ihm 
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Iby Englifsh of war, and was a mait-er of importanoo to fho 

officers in ooirimand. We will therefore act the part of the dis* 
creet friend who ga^e the Duke the desired information, though 
/w(? shall not doit, like him, in a whisper, Imt in good roman 
type. Quedah is a n^gion lying along the Avestem shore of tho 
peninsula of Malacca, of wliich our settlement of Singapore occu- 
pies the lower end. The Malay population in former times offeix^d 
a stoiit resistance to the .Portuguese, and probably, wbon these 
last captured Slalacon, therRajah ofQuedah assumed something 
like the modified independence of the counts and dukes of tho 
middle ages after the great Komaii Empire had fallen to pieces by 
its own weight. Nominally, they owed homage to the Empire ; 
virtually, they did that which Avas riglit in their own eyes, tiud 
only aclvttOAvledged the suzerainty of the Emperor when ho at 
hand Avith a strong army, or when an enemy threatened whom tlio 
unruly A’^assal Avas unable to resist alone. Like the barons and 
counts of those times, too, the Malays thought robbery no disho- 
nour, and the encounters in wdiich defenceless merchants w^erc 
plundei’ed Arithout mercy, Avorc boasted of as noble entorprizes. 
Chivalry, though we never admired it as much as some landaiores 
teinporis acti are Avont to do, had its virtues, which yet coincided 
with this system of Avholcsale theft: tho Vikings of Scandinavia 
were heroes in the eyes of their countrymen, though siainetl 
with crimes which excite the horror of modem times ; and the 
Malays, though piracy lias been the trade of a large portion of 
the population from time immemorial, do not regard tbemsel\^es 
as disgraced by ir, and retain therefore certain lofty aiid kindly 
feelings which are too often obliterated in the selftabnsed robber 
of more ciAiIized (?ountries. It is a misfortune, however, wlieu 
the rude c-ustoms of barbarian life and the more regulated habits 
of modern Europe come into collision; for men accustomed to the 
latter, measure otliers by their OAvn standard, feel the inconve- 
nience and danger to Avhich they are subjected by these barbarian 
heroes, and think tlieni a pestilent race that ought to be exler- 
minuted, forgetting tliat the pirate or robber hero is but prac- 
tising the lessons of his forefathers, and pursuing Avhat they hold 
h<mourablo, and does not at all comprehend that this can be a 
gd^vance to his neighbours, or that they Avill hold these Atorthy 
fuieestral practices to bo utterly detestable and execrable, and 
do^rving condign punishment. Thus tho two regard each otlier 
enemies; and as the piracies of the Mafejfs went ^ 
OB the style ^df the Novthpicri ’6f 

of U trading a^OsscI escaped with his life, abd ebulid itepoit 
oftlre^ British vessels^: of Avar piqued 

and on Avluit they coni5fd4r^d/a’ Set of 

bloodthlmty dud ’ 'rascally piunderc^^^^ Out of these '.Aridely* 
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Uecai^urc of the Ex-Rajah, 

different views grew tlie oalaraities of Quedalj ; and they, were as 
unavoidable as are generally those which arise out of the juxta- 
position of civilization and barbarism. • 

The Rajah of Quedah, after the comiucst of Malacca by the 
Portuguese, appears to have acknowledged the King of Siam as 
his nominal suzerain; but in 1780 the East India •Company 
treated.with him for the purchase of the town and territory of 
Pennng, which purchase was completed and hold without any 
ratification from the suzerain. Whetlv^r this sale was one which 
according to their law was allowable to a vassal, or wliether the 
King of Siam only bided liis turn?, docs not appear ; but about 
the time of our first Burmese war, his mnjosty took the opportu- 
nity of altogether subduing the too independent province, re- 
Y(‘nging himself on the inhabitants with great cruelty, dispos- 
sessing the Rajah ; and liaVing eflbeted his purpose, he entered 
into an alliance with England, to wliom liis friendship was then 
valuable. 

Hucli wore the antccedcitts of Quedal), and we now arrive at 
the opening of the epos. A British sloop of war was stationed 
at Singapore to protect the luortdiani traders, and the IJfjacinth, 
in which our narrator was a midshipman, was sent to relieve llm 
JVolf, The latter vessel had been engaged with some piratical 
pralius a short time before, but failed to capture them, though 
stnnc had been crippled, and all had Hcd. A fresh account of 
attacks on trading junks led to a dciermiiiation to seek the 
pirates ; and, accordingly, the Jlyacitith, IVolf, Diana steamer, 
and some gun-boats left their anchorage in pursuit. This pro- 
bably had been expected, for no sooner had the British ilol^illa 
left Singapore, than a fieetrof forty prahus made their appearance 
in the straits, under the conimaud of Prince Abdullah, a descen- 
dant of the ex-n\jah, nnd, in tlie absence of our ships, effected 
their descent on Qiiedali without opposition ; and, on the return 
of the flotilla re infecta — for they had not discovered the pirates — 
the English captains found the province, in the possession of its 
soi disant heir. 

Tlie near neiglihourhood of a nest of notorious pirates was 
iuiything but agreetible to the colonists ut Singapore, and though 
the Malay prince insisted tljiat he wavS but ©ngagi^l in recovering 
his paternal inheritance, the known character of his followers 
WHS. Jaoi, calculated to inspire confideiK’O. The East India Gom- 

E ,- thereS?re, and Lord Auckland, then Goyemoi'-General, 

, led ihvourably to. the. application of tlm King uf SNam, who, 
upon the fivith of treaties; claimed assistance in the recovery of 
Quedah^. 'Hud nslieilfor British forces to bjookade the.rel>ellious ' 
ptH)>dBK}e, arui.yvenWud it by land,. . The request w^as • 

grapjfefh muV/tlu%e gim-boats .were auut To blockade tho/ riveir, 
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supplies fi.'om being thrown in, as >ell as 'prevent 
tbjn fio-catled isebels' from escaping. The lieutenants being all 
Removed by death (Sr promotion, it fell to the lot of the younger 
ofiSeers oftbe Uyacintk to take charge of these vessels, and thus 
the beardless boy, whose tale is before us, found himself iu tiie 
proud potation of assuming a separate and very responsible com- 
xnand. He shall himself give a description of his vessel ^md 
crew. 

“ At an early hour on the Sth of December, I found myself on boai’d 
the llonourable Company’s gun-boat jE>;/cr/r/i?. She was a fine whole- 
some boat, about forty-eiglit feet long, carrying tvvO large lugger sails, 
and with a crew of twenty-five stout Malays, besides a seranty, or boat- 
swain. Completely decked over, she carried on her b<Av an eighteen- 
pounder earronade on a traversing carriage, and a brass six-pounder 
oh a pivot on the <|uarter-deek, and had. moreover, an ample store of 
all arms on board. IVly swarthy crew received their new eomnninder 
in the height of Malay tenue. The gayest pocket handkerchief lied 
round their heads, and their bodies wrapped in the tasteful cotton plaid 
of the .country, called a sarong, and their bare legs and sinewy arms, 
with 1 he warlike creese, gave them the air of so many gamo-eocks. Not 
a soul of them could speak a word of Englisli ; and until 1 could master 
enough Malay to he understood, my sole means of eomirainication lay 
through an individual who introduced himself to me asSlamhoo, sir — 
inter])reter, sir.’ Jainboo’s account of my worthy crow w^s somewhat 
startling ; the majonty of them hiul, 1 learnt, at various times been 
impriKoned in Singapore jail as pirates, the mos^ notorious scamp being 
my serang, Jadee. ‘^Pleasant company !* 1 cjacidatcd, as 1 scanned th (3 
rogues, wdio, seated along the deck on eitlicr side, \v(jrc throwing 
thefnselves back with a shout at every stroke of their ^ sweeps,’ aiid 
cliisplaying twentj^-jive iis reckless, devil-may-care countenances as any 
e(|ual number of seanuui ever exhibited. The scrang .fadtjo was, to 
my astonishment, standing on the main-hatch, with a long llleuoou 
creese in his hand, which he waved as he gave utterance to a scries of 
expressions uttered with frantic energy and rapid pantomime, stopping 
every now and then to allow his crew to express their approval of w'hat 
he said by a general chorus of ‘ Ugh I’ which sounded like a groan, or 
an exulting shout of ' Ya! ya! ya!’ which \vas far more musicaL 
‘ He is only telling them what fighting and plunder is in store 
for them,’ said Jamhoo, ‘and pointing out the certainty of victory 
^ wbile fighting with white tnon ou their side,— -mixing it’^up with de- 
scriptions of revellings they will have when this w'ar is over/ *\ 

. and gnu-boat» soon reached the Quedah river, and 

faffed tha!3aselves in line aeross its mouth, when tlmy aaehoredv" 

■^tere seen upon the battlements of tbe fort; but'^ 

the interpreter, aa to tine opinion Jadeii 
.hdd)(^ of conc^^ct likely to be pursued by thej^oooupiM^ts df 

that the Malays would never" folun^^ly 
tlio whSk as we, of ill JBbw^epeat^^.ffire stgdedjfMB? 
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exeelUMe* quite possible, if wo were very <3areles3, that they 

woitlA try and captoe Englishmen as iiostages for their own saioty ; 
and that by way of inspiriting his men, a Maky chief if he 

found one of the gun-boats alone, which was manncjil by Makys, fight 
her, in hopes of an easier captiu'e than they would find in the pinnace. 
The very prospect of such a piece of good fortune seemed to arouse 
all Jadee^^ recollections of bygone forays and skirmishes ; for no sooner 
had Juinboo told' him that 1 only ho])ed that Tonkoo Mahomet Said 
might take it Jnto his head to try the expenment upon the JEmeraM 
than Jadoe sprang to his legs and shouted, quivering with passion, for 
Campar! Campar soon came — Campar being a swarthy giant, who 
did the double duty of ai’inourer and carpenter. In reply to some 
order, ho divod below, and brought up a thick quilted red vest ivitliout 
arms, which the excited Jadee donned at once, girded up Jus loins, 
gave liis hcad-di*css a still more ferocious cock, and then baring Jiis 
arms, with a Jong Illanoon cneese in one hand, and a short ^bacli^^r 
stahbiug-knife in the other, he enacted a savage pantomime of a sup- 
j)()scd mortal light between himself and Mahomet Said, in which he 
evidently coiKjuered the Tonkoo (chief), and finished off, after calling 
him, his mother, sisters and female relations all manner of unseemly 
names, bj’^ launcliing at him, in a voice of thinuicr, his whole stock of 
KnglisJi: ‘Ah you d — dpoul! come alongside 1’ — poul, or fool, being 
supposed to bo something with which the white men emphatically 
curscfl their enemies/’ 

This history of Jodeo may give some notion of tlie cairoer of 
a Malay piruic — a v<^rY mconveuient but a very pitiable race, 
scarcely to bo lolorat(*d by a commercial nation, yet not witliout 
rude vii'tues, and capable of becoming viii'y different beings 
under a better regime than they seem liJtoly to enjoy. They are 
but what all uututorod, men arc — ^fierce iu their passions, ?ind 
eager for gross jdeasurcs which they know' that riches will pur- 
chase : riches, tlierofore, they seek at all hazards; and when to 
this is added the prido of a Avarrior iu pursuing a dangerous 
calling, there is nothing in the pirate very different from the 
conqiiei’Of, though wo give to the latter a name of honour, while 
on the former we bestow a halter. The peace people, wlio insisted 
that the pirates attacked by Rajah Brooke wwo quiet vijiagers, 
altogether miiorait of bloodshed and robbery, knew little of the 
mani&re d'etre of men in that phase of society. 

Jadee was born in or carried oif a cliild to the mountains •of 
Sumatra ; while still a youth he accompanied a party of his tribe 
in a foray ; a skirmish ensued, in which he wa|^xnade prisoner, 
and of ipdarse enslaved-^the only secondary punishment of bar* 
bariaadts wd igemf-barbarians. In this condition he was* employed 
as a rower,. b\it soon showed so tnucdi courage aiid skill that he 
was proiuoted to the qj^ a fighting^^n, and served in this 

^ all nations turn* 

ami teok service as 
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frce;ii3iW iincler tlie. Rajah of Johora ; and having in a shoit timo 
feali 7 :ed a considerable sum, he^ betook himself to Singapore to 
%njjoy it in the mo'St luxurious fa?nlnou. Here he spent Awly, 
siiilor-]ik(% soon came to the end of his cash, on wliich he 
took to the sea again. 

For a few years he had a chequered career, plenty one day — -opium, 
curry and rice * iiTid wives galore; then pulling at the oar like a galley 
slave to win more ; at last the white men spoilt his career. An expe- 
dition in which .Tadee was cn<^aged was attacked by a British man-of- 
war, and suffered a severe defeat. Jadee never bargained for fighting 
them; anything with a dark skin^ — let him he flic old gentleman 
himself— he felt himself a match for. A Dutchman he did not mind, 
and a Spaniard bo had often seen run ; but the Orang-putibs — there 
was no charm, not even from the Koran, which had ever been efiica- 
clOm against pirates so mighty as they/*. 

Jadee thorefoi'e changed his tactics ; bought a boat and plied 
for an honest fare occasionally by day, hut plundered tlio market- 
boats by night, till iinally he caught asleep in his bed by a 
Chinese, who averred that he caught him in an open act of piracy, 
and he was lodged in jail. English law, however, mpiired clear 
evidence, and failing this, he remained for a lime unoondemned 
but not set free. At last he w:hs set at liberty for his services in 
Inuiging a Chinese murderer, the executioner liaving absoondod ; 
and finding the jail very little to his taste, he reformed his ways, 
entered the Company’s service, and made Idniself useful. Hiicli 
antecedents were ^ot ejieouraging, and the r<jst of the crew wer(3 
of ilie same description : ‘‘ one was a nolorious pirate of Sumatra, 
ancAher of Eringanau/’ and the rest liad for the most part Hed 
their country for some act of violence. Unpromising as such a 
ciw might appear, our hoy-commander (he was only seventeen) 
continued, nevcrthoh.'ss, by judicious kindness, and especially by 
know’ing his business, to win the aflcction and obedience of these 
rude men, so contplelely that no ctcav of Dritish seamen coulil 
have done their work more zealously. AVe dwell more at length 
on thi| portion of the narrative, because the same feeling and 
judgment evinced by Bherard Osborne would probably always 
have the same results ; and in^tlm present crisis of British affairs 
in* the East, when inattention to' these matters has perilled onr 
Indian empire, it seems more than ever desirable to impress on 
dtfr young officei^ the importance of respecting the prejudices Of 
tlie men they command, if they wish td secure their, alfegiance. 

' OlEcers who bjr their personal popularity rained 

their. iriejain their duty in tlic midst of mutiny and disorder. Wo > 
will 32 bot a^whatbas teen the course of conduct pursued by those 
f who Imye their fault in their blood but we prefer 

to .hold up ior ^ lesson a different, picture of a young; inexpe- 
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rience4 Ia<l, who, hy dint of good fooling on his part, and careful 
attoiition to that of others, Bcoured the willing services of a set 
of reoMess and lawless men, who oo'uld' have tdken his life and 
the boat at any momeuti and to whom such an enterprise as flie 
carrying off a Company's gun-boat would have appeared in the 
light only of a dashing exploit. 

liCt Co^ptain Onhonie himself describe his judicious mode of 
treating Mahomcdau prejudices^ with regard to eating with a 
Cliristian : — 

I was debating in my triind how my messing was to be carried on 
in a vessel manned with [Mahmhedaiis, where pork was ah abomination, 
and mj^self an unclean animal and an infidel, when Jadee, witii the 
most graceful bdw hp could muster, came to announce that the shills 
company’s rice and fish were Cooked, and that in a few minutes gur 
curry and rice would be ready. Through the interpreter, I expressed 
a hope that he would not depart from any religious opinions, as to 
feeding with a Christian, because I was set in authority over him. To 
which the good fellow made a very neat answer, in a very modest way, 
that he vfas a servant of the same Great Ilajah as the wJnte q^ce}\ 
and il' [ did not consider it beneath my dignity to eat out of the same 
dish as an Oriing Malay, it was not for him to do so. Tins dillicuUy 
over, we sat down cross-logged to our breakfast — a mountain of snow- 
white rice with a curried fowl. X was at first very awkward in the 
use of my right hand for spoon and Ibrk, etiquette not allowing the 
left to be" used ... a drink of pure w^ater finished the repast, and then 
the evcr-uselul Campar appeared with water and a towel for us to 
wash our hands and mouth. We had only two m^^ls a day — breakfast 
about seven or eight o’clock, and dinner at tlu-ec p.jI. ; rice and salt- 
fish or rice and curry beiiig the constant fare.” * 

One more anecdote of^Tadee,' and the reader will probably 
begin to feel with us, that tlio pirate had a heart, and that the 

wltite oificer'’ bad found the right way to it. 

"During the night it rained hard, and the wet, in spite of our 
awnings being sloped, began to elicrdacli upon the dry portions^ of the 
deck. I beard my men moving about; but desirous of setting an 
example of not being easily troubled 'with such a liiscomfort aa a wet 
bed, J kept my pkee, and was not a little pleased to see Jadee bring a 
nuit whkh bo called ajiajang^ aiid’slope it carefully over me, evidently 
tUinkiug -that I was asleep, and then the p<K)^ fellow Went away ^to 
rough it.a^ ho best could. And this man is a mereUess pirate I I 
thought i^nd I ielt a friendship for, my Majay . co^wain from that 

momen^^ 

With so disposed to second ‘ his wishes/ onr^hoy-com^ 
mander ei^dted’ jus duty fcai'cfhHy (fnd well ; few vei^els could 
osotipa but' the SiapiW 

army,:did^idot^ppea4^da’^^ sejpyoe waslunplea^^fitly len^t&aedb 
out; - dimingia^ 
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liacl to mntise themfeelreB m best they might, aiid these ooca- 

f >us Captain Osborne notices toother favourable tmii in the 
nlay character : — ' . / 

. r'Harving ne small boaV*" he observes^ “our mode of.projenring 
wood and water was primitive enough; the gun-boat tmi to be 
aiiolmrod in a convenient position, and then all hands, myself included^ 
jumped overboard, swam ashore with casks and axes, and spent the 
day hlling the former, cutting wood, bathing, and washmg our 
clothing. It was a general ^holiday ; and, like seamen of our own 
countiy, my IVlalays skylarked, joked, and played about with all the 
of schoolboys; and I observed, with no small pleasure, that in their 
jwacticfal jokes and witticisms, there was none of that grossness or 
unbecoming language which European sailors, be their nation what it 
may, would tissui'cdlv have indulffed in.” 

This testimony of one who had ample means of observation, 
countenances the opinion of Jadeo as to tlic cause of their piracy, 
and leads to the conclusion which most who read this namitivo 
will arrive at, tlmt this very unusual characteristic of Uie "Malay 
seaman is but one of tlie ndics of a higlujr state of civilization, 
existing, when the forofatlicrs of these ahhorrod pimti'S wore 
perhaps the nobiliiv of a great empire, ere the cupidity of 
Europeans led to their conquest. 

. “The Holliujders,” observed Jadoe, “buve boon the banc of the 
Malay race ; no man knows the amount of villany, the bloody cruelty 
of their system towards us, Tliey drive us iiito our praluis to escape 
their taxes and tlicv laws, and then call us pirates, and put us to 
death. There are natives in our crew, Touhan (sir), of Sumatra and 
•lava, of Bianca and Borneo ; ask them why they hate a Dutchman, 
why they would kill a Dutchman. It is .because tlic Dutcimian is a 
fate man, not like the white man (English). The Hollander stabs iu 
the dark : he is a liar !” 

Perhaps there was a little of Asiatic .flattery in the favourable 
opinion expressed of the English, but there is a tone of fearful 
reality in the accusation against the Hollander ; and if, as wo sup- 
pose, "the Malay race has been more sinned against than sinning, 
we can hardly "avoid joining in the regret evidently felt by our 
officers at luiving^to aid in giving up this Ul-used rUbe into the 
Jbttuds of a master as cruel as the Dutchman, and perhaps more so: 

the deterioration of a nation by bad government, goes ou 
;ar^dly> and nothing can lie expected but that tho unhappy Malays 
and lower in tho scale of civili^fiatijon,, ,ander a 
they resent luit cannot escape 

When every page ofiers a picture, it is difficult to restrain our 
exificte VitW reasfinftble bounds, por would, our ^ menders thank 
na if *0 > us give a sportkig (tey of our ydnng 
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A Sporting Day, 

"One aiiddfe-waich in Januai’y the looJc-oat i»aa awoke mei' 
and told lae my sampan (canoe) and gun were ready, as I had 
desired. Day Jiad as yet scarcely dawned, but^l was anxious to geft'a 
shot at some dehl^tc white, cranes, of a small size, which nightly 
roosted on a clump of treos about a mile distant from my andiontge. 

, . , . The day-dawn had already chased the stars away from one half 
of the bright heaveifoverhead ; the insect world, so noisy from set of 
sun on the previcius day, had ceased their shrill note; while the gkximy 
forest shook off its sombre hue, and dripping with dew, gliatencd in 
many a varied tint, as the morning beams played upon it, or streameil 
down through the mountain gorges behind. The Indian Sea laughed 
with a thousand rippling smiles, and the distant isles seemed ffoatmg 
on clouds of purple and gold, as the night mists rose from their level 

seaboard and oncircle<l the base of their picturesque peaks Not 

far beyond me, on a projecting shoal, stands the tall adjutant— a very 
king of fishing-lnrds. I was interested in seeing how he capture<f his 
prey, and watched liim narrowly. The bird stood like a statue, in u 
foot of water and mud, the long legs admirably supporting a compara- 
tiv<dy small body, a long neck, and such a bill ! It looked as if it 
could cut a man in two and swallow him. Presently, from a perfect 
state of quietude the ad jutant was all animation, the head moving ra^ndly 
about, as if watching its unconscious prey; a rapid sirkle ortwd ’into 
a deep gully of water, a dive with the prodigious beak, aikd then tho 
adjutant held in the air what looked like a moderate-sized conger ceL 
Poor fish ! it made a noble fight; but* what chance had it against an 
* old soldier/ who stood ten feet without his stockings, and rejoiced in 
a bill as big as a man’s thigh and some four feet long. Tlio last I 
saw of th(i poor conger eel was a lively kick in jihe air as the soldier 
lifted his ])oak and shook his breakfast down.” 

Ulie young sportsman was tempted to try a shot, but iiulsd to 
do more tljan ruffle the^ feathers of the noble bird ; the shot 
drove away the cranes and roused a party of black monkeys, 
who clniltored and screeched at lam, and then, did mueli as 
human creatures would have done on a like emergency, — 

‘‘ Tho ladies and babies retired, whilst about a dozen hirge monlmys, 
perfectly black, cxce})t their faces, whicli were grey or wJiite, giving 
them the appearance of so many old men — sprang along tlie branches 
that reached across over my head. They worked themselves into a 
perfect fury, shrieking, leaping^ and grinning with rage , but the 
sullen boom of a gifn from I^arlis river rolled ^ong the forest ; sad 
that being the signal for an enemy in sight id the seawai'd, 1 left 
the monkeys for a future day, and hurried back to my vesiutd, yust 
reaching her in time to start in chase of a prahu that had been 
seen ininhing dor an^ island called Fulo Bras Manna* /fiie breezo 
sprang up fresh uirtd fair, and my little vessel soon rattled over the 
caght miles which intervened.” * 

; -The vessel, when overtajSten, |rroved; lo be that a tmdmr 
ici edible the' boys. birds'^ne^ting wt 

\lmving left the yoffug shilor, be resolved to accompany thenestliiig 

■ . .. c C & 
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party on then* expedition, mnoliaganibt Ihcirwill, and in spite of tlio 
rexnonsttanees of tlie interpreter, Jaml)oo, wlio piteously exclaimed 

By Gad, ear ! yo\i kill mo, sar ! ^Nfc poor man, sar ! What 
my mother do?*' However, a promise that nc should not be 
obliged to go down dark holes witli a little bit of ropo, and 
swing about in the air the same as one bird,*' calmed him, and he 
consented to negotiate with the birds -nesters. The undertaking 
was no trifle; their clothes ivere torn to tatters on thorn-bubhes- — 

tinderwood overgrowi»g rocks, fissures, and boulders in 
all directions. At last we reached the edge of the olifi; 

which stood about 200 ft»et above the sea, having many deep fis- 
sures in its face, and several caves at its base. After sitting down to 
rest for a short time, the IMalays went to work. Each man drove his 
spike very carefully in the ground, secured his rope to it, slung his 
bag^ and torch acToss his back, and after repeating a Mahomedan pater- 
noster. lowered himself down the cihf by means of his rope, and pro- 
cecdtHl to search tlie eaves and crannies for birds^-ncsts. Accustomed 
as 1 was, as a sailor, to see great activity and much ri&k run, still it fell 
far short iu my estimation of tliat undergone bj^ these Malajs: in some 
places they had to v ihrate iu the air like a pendulum to gather sufii- 
eieut momentum to swing in under some o\orhangiug portion of the 
cliff, the wretched ropo by which the man was buspcndinl a hundred 
feet above the chafing sea and rocks lx low, cutting against the sharp 
edge of the ehff', <o use a nautical simile, ‘ like a rop(»yarn over a nail.* 
Here and there the men picked up a ne.st oi tw’o ; but at one of 
them who had lowered himself down to wuUun tenor twelve feet of 
the water, shouted that he had di&covcied a cave thickly tenanted 
with the birds.** 

The adventurous white officer'* resolved to join the party, 
and enter this onve. 

The uest-scekers smiled at my curiosity, and pointed to a cave 
with a narrow entrance, out of which a smell was , issuing whieli 
partook neither of frankincense nor myrrh, and Of an inky dark- 
ness wliicli the keenest eye could not penetrate. There was a 
narrow ledge of rock which led into tlie cave, and on ibis we a»l- 
vaneed until out of the wind and daylight; the Malay now struck 
a light and lit his torch, and his doing so w^as Uic rigual for the most 
inicrnal din that mortal ears were cvnr ])a5ncd with : Ihc tiny chirp of 
th^bwallo^s being taken up and multiplied a ‘thoubundfold by the 
beautiful echoes of the cave, wliilo huge bats flitted round gs, and 
thlX»aiened not only to put our light out, but to knock us off the 
narrow ledge on which wc »tood by a rap on the head into the black 
dcftbolowa >;hi?h scetiM’d to dcsound into the very foundations of tho 

Holding both hands to my cars, I asked thd Malay to shmv ino 

nests i he waved his toieh about, *?md pointed some of them out in 
ov6J‘head» where itfcippcared as if only a gnome eotild have ga- 
thered them. . . * * TOeft alud afterft'ards 1 gleaiied from differOtit sources 
that the tradA IM birds*-»esls employed a very large amount of capital 
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^dmen. TH loss. of, life ^ri^og frox^ dceMent aad was 

extraordinarily Ij^go ; but the liigh prices pbUiicit insarea no lack of 
labour. Oiio person largely engaged in the trade assured me that* on 
an average, two oiit of niro men cihployed' in birdji’ -nesting mot with 
a violent death ; and, under these circumstances, it is not to, be won- 
dered at ^ that a catty (or pound and quarter English) of the best 
nests generally forty dollars; crt about nine pounds sterling.’ The 
Malaj^s i^sertcdHhaVbysorne arrangement of the digestive organs, 
the bird from ite bill produced the glutinous and clear-looking sub^ 
stance of which its nest was epnstruoted— an opinion in some manner 
substantiated jby the .appearance of the nests, w^hich^in structure, 
sembled long hlameuts of very fine vermicelli, coiled one part oyer the 
other without much regukrity, and glued together by transverse rows 
of the same material. In form the edible nests resemble the bowl of a 
hwgo gra^Yy spoon,, split in half longitudinally, and in all respects much 
smaller than the common swallow’s nest.” , 

The skill shown by the IMalays, not only in seamanship hat in. 
boat-building, wms such as to astonish their commander ; and 
though, as with most untutored races, they liked better to exhibit 
unexpected talent than to plod on in the routine business of d 
man-of war's crew, still with a little maniigement they were made 
amenable to discipline, and both commander and men had leam^ 
to undorstaud ono another so well, that the wearisome work of a 
blockade of months, requiring incessant vigilance, was carried on 
cheerfully and eftectually, so that it is hardly possible to avoid a 
persuasion that if ‘these much-aggrieved tribes could have an 
opportunity aflbrded them of gaining an honest maintenance UvS 
seamen under a just government, there would be. little of piracy 
ill these seas. It may^, indeed, be generally concluded that 
wlicn a whole nation takes to malpractices, the people have been 
more sinned against than sinning in the first instance l and w0 
arc therefore more inclined to share in thq. enthusiasm of a man 
like Eajah : lirookc, who believed in tb^ natural good of human 
nature so far ns to throw, himself into the guilt Uko another 
fiurtins, to bridge over,the chasm hetween barbarism and bivijiza- 
tion, even at -the siierifico of life and all else that men* most 
value; than to sit-down coldly to condemn those as utteriy lost 
and mir^gfeherato who do not believe what w0 pro/ese to believe, 
hut do act vpon; and who, therefore;l have no chance of 
^{iio#ihg aiid adopting a bene vdlent creed which they heVer see 

is serdonf the &o %iasses; 

#0 thh ILohfpn thi^f, the ihdi- 
Viduar jgay be a !it bo almost 

the.Aake, p| tue:hRmbers whom he 
.because legl^atojra. 

rbadd^W!^ failed 4o^ dp 

, duty^ The man Siimaelf S but, pne^)f those scourges in the han4 
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Cmterj, wl4cK like pestileoco or Ifuniao, are in^teuded to 
iribaw the reckless that they cannot be careless of his established 
laws, whether phy^cal or moral, without sufFeringf the appropriate 
prlliikfameul 

Pirates, we have seen, have grown out of oppression on the part 
of the govenoment among a half-barfaaroiis people; and thieves 
—•the pirates of civilized life — grow out of neglecsted childron ; 
who, imcared-for by society^ prey on it for subsistence flrst,^ and 
then from vicious inclinations generated by hardships, resent- 
ment, and bad company, llemove the cause — give the pirate a 
country, and the orphan, or worse than orphan, a home, and 
yon destroy the race, not by extennination, but by a change of 
heart and purpose? — the only change tliat is of any avail. 

. A nation which holds sway over extensive regions incurs a pro- 
portionate responsibility, and it is no excuse, })ut ratlier an addi- 
tional ihult, when those who ought to infonn aud guide the whole, 
simply plead that they did not know. Or if the executive he nt 
fault, there ought to be some, at least in England, who do know 
what is so impoilant But there is far too much ignorance on 
tliesc subjects among our so-called educjited classes: iind much 
that ia amiss is going ou in our immense empire which might, 
ond could be, corrected, were the more influential part of tUo 
nation liettor informed as to our distant possessions and foreign 
rclaltons. 

Who, until Captain Oshonie published bis' interesting journal 
knew anything of Ithe state of Quedah, or of the wrongs and 
eruej^es perpetrated by the Siamese under the sij(dtor of the 
British flag? Wrongs wJiich might have boon increased tenfidd, 
but for tlio pei-soiuil humanity of tlie officers engaged in the 
service, who strctcdied their orders to the utmost point of lipcity; 
in order to save a bravo people from fpiafling the Inst dregs of 
misery. 

The English arc a humane people, and do not willingly coun- 
tenance oppression ; but there wjis the old bad excust^ — they did 
riot know. We do not say that the unhappy natives of Quedah 
might not have been subjected to the cruelties of harhariau con- 
even though some one had known that such a placerwos in 
existence, and that British ships were aiding and abetting in a 
war which was distasteful to brave and humane men y: but we do 
that whot^ver i*eads Captain Osborne s narrative,, 
the vivid pictures which he 
arid m he in the mind ojf te 

jp4dnfel |jeling which appears to IiaV4 the 

in executing *theix most 
sbdlctness\of,the\iWock 

p^ple to great s&aite i aud as Siamese pressed 
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3antl, they threw Ihem^ely^s on the mercy of the Engllsli, and a 
mesi;ien£fer was\gjetit to ask Brifeli prdtoetion^for their women 
and children: — ^ , ' 

“ The Inchi. was indignant — and we all cordially joined him in libat 
£ieUng-*~-at the fearful atrocities winch lie told us had been perpetrated 
by our Siamese allies, and he swore hy Allah, no Malay-man had ever 
been known to torture women and children as these devils did. ‘If,’ 
said Iftelii Eaa, * the woman and the child, because they are our country 
people, deserve dcaih. kt tliem die ! but beyond death or slavery there 
shmild be ho punishment for those who cannot help tliemselvcs.’ An 
opinion to which we all uttered an ‘Amen.’ Ho then received per- 
mission to proceed to the ILyadnili to make arrangements for the 
de])arture of a number of defenceless creatures, whom Maliomet Said 
wished to send to Penung and Province Wellesley (Hritish settlements), 
to save them from the wratli of the Siamese. We smiled at tho»cool 
eontideuce betokened by such a request, and on asking Inchi I^aa 
‘ why he thought it probable the English would allow the women and 
offspring of men declared to be pirates to escape, and scelc an asyluiu 
under tlie very flag they had abused?’ his reply was characteristic: 
‘Every Malay-nian knows, Touhan, that the white men (Orang-putihs) 
can fight j but every Malay-man knows that they war with men, and 
not against women and cliildrcn !’ Inchi fjaa returned a few houi‘» 
afterwards, looking supremely ha})py, and delivered to the senior otlicer 
of the l>oat8, Mr. Barclay, an order to allow all unarmed vessels to 
pass out, provided they only eaniecl women and children ; but on no 
account to permit more than just men enough to navigate the craft to 
Penang,” 

A message of grateful thantei was returned T)y 'ronkoo Mahomet 
Said, announeiiig tlial they would start at midnight ; and with 
some anxiety on the i)nrl of* the otlicers, lest under pretence of 
carrying women and children, armed boats jiiight bo sent out to 
board them, they awaited the night : and thoii a strange aud 
melancholy scene ensued/ About midnight — 

“A perfect debacle took place, for out of the narrow opening of the 
stockade, where the pont-up tide caused the stream to shoot out like a 
ra])id, flowed out upon us prahus of all sizes, canoes, topes, and even 
rails, laden as heavily as they could be with human beings; It was 
indeed a wild andjvretched sc%ne, strange and exciting though it 
inight be'^to us, Tfic torches carried in some of the canoes thr^w a 
vivid light over the black river and jungle, and brought out in. strong 
jcelicf the groups of excited men and women. ‘Anchor I anchor!’ we 
shqutedj^ ‘or must. fire.’, ‘Mercy! mercy i’ shrfcked the women 
old men*.* Tire niepbsirs yelled out .ord^*», involdng 

all the s^nts oT Islam. BalnW $j;ruek ju with .their shrill piccolos, and 
the wif4e,s^, ^i:i.8bn left in Qucficih seemed deterinih^ .to 

show>,vv^^ heart they were siill in by ftie lyild yet hot uiimusieaj 
j^g^ r\o:r^;Watah then I watch r . . : By ibur okiock 
the ekbdoa lay at wlrnr a bWk 
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WSS of ;^v«ry sisse opil shape arotio^ miwiy of iheoanoes threalen^ 
ifig ,to Mvk alopgssiclo, we wore forced to take the unforhioates upon owe 
4^eks, adding. atiU -^ifro to the scene of confusion. , My boat’s 
hWd-tliu*®^ Malays thCjugH they were, employed themselvos froifei 
npdnight to day dawn boiling and serving out riedtb the Khlf-starved 
W6men and ehiiciren. . . . Two births took place durihg this night 
of confusidh?* ^ . 

, The \fife and family of the chief, Mahomet Siiid/ wefie amoiig 
this wretched troop of exiles he trusted to British tionoiiv uiiu 
humariity, and was not disappointed. 

^‘Captain Warren ordered me to cmlmrk the obioftaincss and family 
ami convey them, as well as the junks and larger pi‘ahus, to Penang, 
not only to insure them against shipwreck, but to guard against the 
dashing enterprize of lus' Siamese Majesty’s brig, tho Teda Bagoose^ 
which, to our sorrow, made her appearance oft* Qiujdah . just at ‘ this 
juncture. She had ascertained that the Malay boats contained only 
women and children, and her captain was, to use an English .'sailor’s 
phrase, * full of fight.’ ’* 

^Ve cannot resist quoting the episode in our young sailor's life 
to which tlu$ gave rise ; — 

. The cbieftaiiiess was a slight, graceful-looking woman, almost as 
fair as a Spaniard, with a very sweet expression of couiitenanci*, though 
it was not youthful, and boro deep traces of caro stamped upon it. 
Her family consisted of a lovely girl, of perhaps twelve yt^avs old, and 
two babies in aimis, attended by a jaursc. Midshipmen ate ,a susceptible 
race, and I was no exception to the loile, 1 felt as an embryo jNVlson 
ahould do — a perfect knight-errant, a^ I, in quest of a lady-love, had, 
by a freak of good fortune, lighted on a pirate’s beautiful daughter. Poor 
Ihiju-Mira, dr Eed-jacket, as I at once christened the object of my 
ndinfratlon, in Consequence of lier wearing the prettiest Indian shawl- 
jiicket that ever was seen, was perfectly unconscious of the sudden 
attachment she hod awakened in one who, fronv her frightened fawn^ 
like way, she evidently supposed was only one of the ruthless destroyers 
of the amiable fraternity to which her parents belonged. However^ 
that was perfectly immaterial to nu?. > I had made up my mind, to bo 
lier i^lave, that was enough for any one whose poetry had not been, so* 
to. speak, knocked out of him by fair JDulcineas. We cloared out my 
cabin, rormpved all the batches, .put a“ screen across, tbo deck, to. give 
tiibyarty^as much privacy as possible, and indeed did all we could ia 
make our passenger^ at their easW* . 

ywp of the retainorvs of tho ebieftain were allowqdj^to m 
aud:cire)v aud oommaudei: Yii?4 

to f(tlleii gteatnm^ The fleet of 
wbioh tUoy %ad in charge, wei^’ every li-oiir in 
danger^, littlo hop^' of .to 

the^care of their Baib.ty : n^ 

lioi^or, 4jfc^4sdie^^d4hi% iooess^iit 
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ftAfi doifeed iipott the dei^fc. Suddenly he ms roused by a sharp 
cry, and on opening bis eyes he^eaw poor little Baju-Mira on the 
q^uarter-dcch, and in a nioinent more sbo'spnibg overbbaid. The 
nuiinswl arrested her fall,; c^id enabled Tier devoted adinircr*to 
catch and feav0 her, and the poor ciiijd . at that moment awoke 
from the frightflil dream wliich had alarmed her so hmoh* 

** WhcnBaju*Mira had had a good cry 7 ~don’t laugh, reader; I kept 
the ])ockct handkerchief in which the little Hebe wept for a longtime 
— the good chiehjaincss said, ‘ Ah, Touhan, my poor child has seen and 
suffered enough these last few days to make her mad, much more to 
cause her to walk in her sleep** And 1 have no doubt , she bad. 
Badinage apart, Baju-Mira wjis lovely enough to have tempted a 
tougher heart tlian mine : at her age, an Indian girl is just blooming 
into womanhood, ^and as lovely and as fresh as a dower can be, whose 
beauty in that llery clime 4s but of a day. The child, the woltifm^ 
mother, and old age tread on one another's heels, under an equatorial 
sun, with a painful rapidity ; perhaps it is on that account that the 
short heyday of an Indian or Malay girl is all the more romantic and 
loveable. Baju-Mira was not tall, hut beautifully proportioned ; and 
lior slight waist seemed too small to support her exipisitely-rounded 
bust ; the ncek and head were perfectly classical, and betokened Arab 
rather than Malay blood — an intermixture which was all the more 
evident in her oval face and beautiful features.’* 

The ohi(dlaine}?y and her family were convoyed to tlieir desti* 
nation with all honour: the admiration of the young Englishmaii 
never led him boyond the Jiounds of ^ innocent and respectful 
attention, although his obsequious coxswuiif, Jadec, would wib 
lingly have aided him iu going further. 

The fate of Quedah was now verging to its completion^ tho 
Hiiinicso army was fifteen €h<uisand strong — of wliom ton thousand 
were armed with 'Fower iliiii-nuiskets, sold to them by the East 
India Coinpauv: — traders ever ! — when they ef|uipped their own 
troops with percugision -locks ; and this, army was now in tho 
proximity of the forts, while our flotilla prevented supplies from 
entering the river. Oaptaizi ^Varren waited on the Siamese com- 
mander, mid to the surprise of all, passed the fortress unchab 
longed even, though he returned in a native canoes so much had 
his generous protection of the wives and cliildreri of tlio besieged 
won bn their gratitude^ The defence, indeed, was now reduced 
to that of dosporato men resolved to soli their lives as dearly as 
poss^ible;,|^nd driven to mudne^ by tho acts of cruelty perpe^ 
trftted bf ifee-Siamese, they jrt^^^ barbarian mafens rm 

wont to do': they nntrebed udl they pris<inors out of the ‘town 
and btttchelM thefii, Of three huudredi oti the* 

ed^ of a tank' they to Am^txato^ and Which thk 

ai^y - On its „ apprcfftclu^ ^ 

still continued thete the jnorcy or the 
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ooinmtmder, . aiBoriig tb© 3?6s>t, the iadi^ of Prince AbdwJlabs 
harein, wbo assured tbe bloekadors that only . ‘Hwa hundred 
Agbting men undei-'^the two chiefs, Mtihomet, Said and Type- 
^ etam,” raoiaiued iii the fort, and they had sworn not to sur- 
^[Sender/' r Soon, after tins,— .. 

“Just as the night was ,closing in, to our astonishment, our old 
friend Inehi Laa, or ‘ Gentleman Laa/ as the sailors niek-iunue<l him, 
eame alongside in a wretched eanoe, and suiTcndered, bi« sword. It 
bare marks of having been iistrl to some pprpoae ; but Out of respect 
for the man’s misfortunes u^e did not ask many questions. He morely 
said they had made a sally from the fort, and beeji beaten back with 
loss ; ho had found himself cut oft' from the gate, and happily dis^ 
covered a decayed canoe before the enemy hud observed him. lie did not 
wish to return toQuedali. Poor Inchi ! he seemed so alive to the kind- 
ness shown him: his mild and gentlemanly countenance spoke volumes in 
its {ftulness \ and as he pressed us by the hand, bowing his he^ul to touch 
it in token of gratitude, and in tlio same garb, and with bis own sword 
in hand, swore to escort his countrywomen safely into Ihrovinee Wel- 
lesley, and then suri'ender to our authorities, if called upon, there wiia 
not a single soul of our party who did not seriously regret that poli- 
tical expediency >should have set us against a race wliicb could produce 
such men 

— a sentiment which we will venture to say will be shared )>y all 
who road Captain Osbornes heai-t-Btirvirig nairative. But we 
j^iusi hasten to the conclusion of the tale : — 

“ We sat over our cup of tea, discussing whetluh* we should not, after 
all, have to take an a^ctive part in the fall of Qucdali, when the black 
outline of the fort was illumined by flushes of artilieiy ; they Listed 
Sprue few minutes, and were followed by a dead silence. That volley 
wa« the knell of Quodah ; for, in a short ‘ time, we heard cries as of 
men drowning, near the stockjule, and a immlKn' of my Malays, .is well 
as some of Mr. Barclay’s seamen, jumped into the water and swam to 
the rescue. They happily succeeded in saving six out of a dozen or 
fourteen men who -had tried to swim across the river, but had failed, 
These rncu whom we had saved were all natives of Upper India ; and 
a lino six-foot fellow, directly [as soon as] he was able to speak, said, 

* We are the last of the garrison T 

The chiefs, Mahomet Said, JTince Abdullah, and Tyge-etam, 
b«d"tttketx advantage of a sully made by tlie ganison to march 
the shore with a select body of troops nnseeii by the 
Siamese^ and were received by their friends who camo with ele- 
j^bants^ mcii;,them while, in order to detain the Sii&ese army , 
. a better chance of escape, a petty chief with ttvo 

volunteered , to hold out forty-eight 
faitbfdily performed, and then, in imitation of 
in the fort volhateer^^^^ 

oat for i\yo Inmrs in order to allow him and his comgank?^ 
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to swim across the river ami save their lives, if possible. They 
had fired the last shots, and then endeavoij^'ed to swim across, 
hilt were swept down by the tide: and . thus coucliidea the ^tl 
history of Quedah— sad, as regards the sulferers,? — pleasing, *as 
it brings forward in bold relief the humane character of the 
jlritish commanders. 

We will not harirow the feelings of our readers by detailing the 
atrocious cmeltids of the barbarian Conq^uerors ; it is to be hoped 
that those wdiO ordered British seaman to aid in such a warfare, 
were ignorant of Iho liori'ors they w(;re ct)iinienaucing. It is 
their best, tliough a bad exemse ; and it is in tho hope that it may 
not often be made again, that wc Imve given sinOi ample details 
of nil afiair which, tliougii it may seem uiiimporiant to’ distant 
legislators, was not so to tho thousands who siittered i!io oxtromity 
of misery on that occasion. British vessels continued to chase 
IJioso of the fugitives, but tliey did their work gently — oared fur 
the vvoumled, and fed the tarnishing part as fur as they could, 
offeriug thcjn a passage to the British settlements. 

The wounded mcMi ref[ucsicd to bo landed at the northern part of 
the Pouchou river, where, they assured us, the woods were full of 
unfortunate Malays liloi .themselves — ^inrates by our laws. On land- 
ing, I. was utterly astonished, after walking a few hundred yards into 
the jurigl(}, to find myself among a perfect crowd of fugitives. They 
gathered round me and besought aid. 1 never was very hard-hearted, 
timnkGod! but the «cene was sufficient to have brought tears into 
the eyes of even the stern legislators who had ^Icclared every pirate, 
deaf! or alive, worth c€2(i to the captor ; for here they wTre, young and 
old, born and suckled in piracy, knowing no bettor, and wislung for 
nothing better thaji to be allowed to fight it out fairly with their 
present foes. Poor creatures! starvation and thirst were pinching 
them fearfully, yet there was no escape; tlie sea behind them and a, 
rutliless enemy in front. The jungle yielded no fruit, tho earth, 

parched by the long drought, no water ‘1 wonder,’ I said to 

Jamboo, ^ what will become of these poor wretches ?’ ‘ Perhaps alt be 
dead in a few days’ time, sar 1 This very now' to you ; but Malay-xnan 
always go on this way ; no got no, friends. Dutchmen hunt them 
and kill, becau.'^e he don’t W'an{j them to carry trade to Sbg«apore. 
Englishmen don’t like him, because he say, die d-'-d lazy rascal,^ always 
ready for a fight,,but will not dig in the fields ; too much of a gen- 
tleman, sir, for the Company ; the Company want fellows all the same 
Kindcjo ; ha can kick when he got bad temper. And now come tho 
Sia^se., -‘“Ko not had suppose tone Si^ese ; but when he go to 
war, beget bundled other sort of follows,, who say, along, let 

u^gQ rob these pirates!? and si see all the same you see 

to-day? We sopn alter re-entered the Fouchpu river, and 1 lent thO: 
pushing multitude to go- up M\o river, and try to; 

procure some W'ater, andSve' gave' them, every' grain of rice we eotfld, ■ 
sp^o, unfortUixatehr* ' ‘y { ' ‘ ' ' ■ ‘ 
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,Th0 consequence of this \vaB, that both commander and crow 
$iiffejxjd severely from the want of tte .provisions .they 
had so liberally bestowed ; and we add, as an appropriate com- 
Jnenl op the whole tiNinsaction, (Captain Osborne s reflecitipps on 
what he Inid. witnessed : .... 

I have hcen thus minute in the last two days’ operations to show 
the reader how zealous, docile, and cheerful the Malays cpuld be when 
the occasion required it. .They had had no rations since the previous 
day at about 8 a.m., and no \(^atov since the previous .night ; they had 
lieca : twenty-four hours upon their oars during the last forty hours, 
yet hot a ^urmur escaped them ; and I would defy seamen of any 
nation to have excelled them in any quality which renders a sailor 
valuable. ' I cannot hut feel that in a nation like ours, possessing a 
vast colonial empire, wliich, in the event of a war, cither for our com- * 
mei\jial supremacy with America or for ohr civil and rtdigious liberties 
with despotic Europe, we might be sorely pressed to defenxl, it behoves 
every loyal man to chexush and uphold a race of sailors who combine, 
with all their faults and all their vices, many of the tines t attributes 
of a seafaring people. They may be pirates ; they may be buccaneers : 
so were we ; and we still pindc ourselves upon the naval glories of men 
who founded pur reputation as a naval Xiation upon xvhat was nothing 
less than robbery upon the high seas. Ilesitrain and bring the Malays 
under Our rule gcxitly. and they will servo us heartily and zealously iii 
the hour of England’s need ; they are the best race of colonial sailors 
we possess; grind them down, shoot them ' down, paddle over them, 
and they will join the first enemy, and bo their own avengers, . . . . it 
was hot ulthoilt regret that ! bade my crew good-bye, for iny first 
essay as captain hadijeoii a very happy one; and if over a set of poor 
fellows tried to show that the feeling was mutual, it was exhibited iu 
tho warm good-bye of Jadee and his swarthy crew.” 

The ireed of England has come' in a way which Captain 
Osborne very little anticipated : the Hindoo no longer submits 
to the Company to bo kicked when he got bad temper;'' and 
perhaps in the down-trodden Malay, too much gentleman" to 
bear ill-usage quietly, but “ too much genileman” also to forget 
kindness received, may be found iu this emergency a resource 
hitherto unthouglit-of. Natidnal evils usually correct national 
neglects; we have perhaps contehted Ourselres too easily with 
an«iimmenso empire^ without fulfilling iit the time all tlxe 
duplies it imposes ; and if sO—if we have been too oareiess in our 
:v:hfjg|i^osition of the good wo might have done and did not^ tli^ 
crisis in pur Indian possessions may po^ibiyvdp/Avh«^j^ 
of our poster, we overlooked, and assure a happier 
of tlio Wf-dvilized . tribes with it 'is sur* 

as^tided^'v:: 
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AbT. IV.— tHisTOBT of OlVILIZATfOK IN ENGLAND. 

History of Cmlkatiok fn England: By' Heavy Thom as B uckle. 

Volume L London: J. W. Parker. ISSt. 

ri*lHrS' volume is certafnly the most important work of thO' 
X season ; >ind it is jiorliaps the piost comprehensive contri- 
bution to philosopnicul history that has ever been attempted in 
the English language. It is full of thought and original obser- 
vation ; but it is no speculative creation of a brilliant .theorist* 
It is learned in the only true sense of the word. A more glance 
at the matter accumulated in the notes will show tlie labour and 
residing which it has cost to quarry the materials. These ar^ as 
judiciously selected as they have been widely sought, and make 
the volume, besides its proper merits, a most instructive repertory 
of facts. The stylo of the text is clear, and always easily followed* 
It is too ditfuse, and a little cumbrous ; but it is never hidious. 

This first volume carries us no further than the end of the first 
part of the General Introduction. It is an exposition of general 
principles, a survey of preliminary matters, and an investigation 
in outline of the nature of civilization in France. This is to be 
followed up in a second volume with a similar summary of tho 
civilizations of Gemiany, America, Scotland, and Spain, each of 
which presents a difh'renfctvpe of intellectual developineut. Then 
the causes of this divei'sity will be geiieraliztaf, and thus \vo shall 
obtain certain principles, as fundamental laws of European 
thought. Having arrived* at these in possibly a third volume, 
wc may then ontej' upon the work itself, which is to apply these 
fundamental laws to the iiistory of our own country, and to 
work, out by their aid the epochs through which we have suc- 
cessively passed, fix the basis of our present civilization, and 
indicate the path. of our future progress/’ ' The reader, seeing in 
prospect the abundant supply of intollectual food which thus 
i)eiiig prepared for him, may he disposed — such is the ingrati- 
tude of mankind -v* to feel Idss regret than he ought at tlie 
aunouttcement, tliat the author has abandoned bis original inten- 
tion of writing the history of general civilization. He was 
diiced tp limit himself, to the narrower field, and to be, content 
with ,itbe^hjfetory of wa/i^ country; not only by the vast pro-' 
poti:iop,of the ^i^ubjcdl, hut ^by the .stafce dn wlticL. hcf found the 
materialsf he had^occasioaitd use. The general historiun of conmo 
must look to the spociaf historians for first collection of the 
-facts which his mastefe-Uamfis to elaborate. But the work, of- 
history- writing has been byinfCaior men, who 
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have not known what was worth recording and what was not. 
The itntwrtant facte have keen neglected/ the i>nimportant ones 
ipreserved. Hentse *lie philosophic historian nothing ready 
tahis hand. ’He must he the mason as. well as the architect; 
aiid m^ke his own hricks as well as lay them; The drudgery of 
compiling the facts on which his generalizations have to be based, 
is so vast, that the most prolnicted imiustry will not soifftcc to 
enable any one to comprehend adequately oven a couple of cen- 
turies of the human annals. He selects the History of hlngland 
hi preference to that of any other country, not because it is his 
own, but because its progress has been the most noiinah The 
English development has been least disturbed by foreign agency. 
The importance of a national histoiy in this view, depends, not 
upon the splendour of the exploits it has to show, but upon the 
degree to which its events are due to causes springing out of 
iteelf. In England wo have been less affected tlian oflier nations 
by the two main sources of interference, viz., the authority of 
government and the influence of foreigners. We have borrowed 
from the French, manners, dress, cookery ; wc have not borrowed 
in any of those things by which the destinies of nations are per- 
manently altered. On the other hand, the French have copied 
many of our political institutions ; are treading in our steps, at a 
humble distance, in our financial and commercial expcrichoo; and 
the most impoitant event in French history, the Hewolution of 
*89, was mainly instigated by men who had learned their philo- 
sophy and principles in England. If France cannot claim to be 
the representative <douiiiry, still Jess can Germany. In Germany 
we ^ee an unheaUhy tripartite division: (1) the Governments; 
(2) the Intellectual Class ; (6) tlie People. The governments 
exclusive, narrow-minded, inquisitorial, meddlesomo ; the small 
intellectual class, possevssiiig a compass of knowledge, and a 
breadth of thought, which makes it lead the-^ speculative intellect 
of the world ; the people more superstitious, more really unfit for 
political 'power, tliaa the inhabitants of England, This diver- 
gence of interests between classes is due to the fact, that the 
intellectual stimulus of Germany was a stimulus administered 
from without. They received their impulse from their contact 
witJi French intellect imported wholesale by the Great Frederic. 
Htoee the higliest intellects in Germany have so far outstripped 
the progress of the mass of their fidlow-countrymen, that they 
absolutely no influence upon them. Their gre^‘ authoare 
it dialect* of philosopliieal slang, which is uhintdligible <o 
their O'wn Iwer classes; aisd they address themselves, in faot, 
not to thek country, bt(t to each other.- The United States, will 
;not tbr? THust^^^ counti-y; its hxsteiy 1ms Iman 

"^hprt, its condition so extraordinary, and ite institutacfns 
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so largely afiaptatioiis from Kurope. In America, too, cultiva- 
tion exists in a very different state of diflTusion from that wliicii 
wo notice in Germany, In Germany, the sp/eculative classes and 
ihe practical classes are entirely disunited. In America, they 
are altogether fused. In Germany, speculation has shot far ahead 
of practice; in America, theoretical science of any kind receives 
little attention. The stock of American knowledge is small, hut 
it is the common property of the whole nation ; the stock of 
German knowledge is immense, but it is in very few hands. Thus 
Gennany is unfitted for our purpose* by a serious failure in the 
diffusion of knowledge; America by a deficiency in its amount. 

Tliese arc the considerations that have determined the author 
to write the history of his own country, in preference to that of 
any other. 

Hut though England be taken as the country whose develop- 
ment has been most regular and normal, there are important 
iniclloctiial peculiarities which cannot be found suflioi(?ntly exem- 
plilied ill English civilizaiiou. These, therefore, will be most 
(ioiiveiiieutly studied in rhe history of some one or other foreign 
country, and then applied analogously to England. Tiic Author 
will tliereibro track tiio phenomenon of the accumulatiuu of 
kno\Yle(lgo in Germany ; that of its diffusion in America. Of 
government interference he will select France as the typo ; Spain 
will afford an example of the' influence of superstition. He con- 
sulei>! the deductive habit of mind to be an iatollectual pecu- 
liarity of such great social imporiance as to require to be ranked 
among the leading influences. And as the •prevailing character 
of English scionco is empirical, he selects Scotland, wiiji its 
strikingly inquisitive ai^d innovating literature in broad con- 
trast wuth the vulgar bigotry of its middle and knver classes, as 
the model in which to study the effects of the deductive spirit. 
Tbo.se paj'tial inquiries are to form so many separate historical 
studios, introductory to the history of England. 

The choice made, of the history of England, is one to which 
no objection will be taken, whatever vre may think of the reasons 
assigned for it Tlie reasons sustain a character of symmet^J^and 
exterior complete, qesa, rather than of solid force. Has England 
had this normal, or nearly normal, development rather ^haii 
France ? Our insular position has excluded foreign influence. 
Good. But the same insulation has cut us pfi* from the general 
inarch of Europe — from the steady and uniform, as well as from 
tbo disfctobmg, forces.. Oar institutions, customs, iifdionaj ideas, 
are, in many respects, highly eccentric and exceptionaL The 
Englishman s manners ara typical of his jpountry. See our vrorthy 
ootmtryma® when he is traveling on the Oontinent, How strange, 
md awkward, and uticq^nfoirmf^le bo fe* What foreigners call odr 
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pride/ is only the result of ignorance and gauohcrie. We Lave 
not been ‘to the great school of the worhh learnt there liow 
to behave* We feel this, and trj" to carry it ^ off by swell and 
swagger. No one would select the I'^ngUah iniloid's inrttiner as 
nn average specimen of that of the European gentleman. We 
should have as little thought of finding in bur British institutions 
— institutions so heterogeneous, discordant, and self-cottti tidictory, 
as to have nothing in common but the fdct of cb-existencc bn 
English soii—aa approach to a condition of iionnal and inherent 
developnient In one department of progress the English dcve* 
lopmeut has indeed been complete, regular, and from within. In 
commerce and manufactures, England may be said to have con- 
ducted, on behalf of the world, but at her own risks and perils, 
the one great commercial experiment that has yet been made. 
Ourpractice has. been so extended and diversified, that from il 
alone, with but iittle reference to that of the other trading nations 
of antiquity, or of modern times, the laws of economics have been 
inferred^ and a new science constructed on a solid and indisputable 
basis. In the science of politics, English history oflers u memo- 
rable and instructive, but almost unique, case for analysis. But 
the. economical phenomena of England arc of a permanent and 
universal type. The conditions and laws of exchange may be 
understood and proved, from our commercial history alone ; and 
in our present practice alone can tbey be seen fully and freely 
exemplified. . Jis, then, Mr, Buckle proposes Germany as the 
case in wliicli lie will study what he calls the laws of the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, or Spanish Instory, as that in which he 
will trace the effects of the reign of superstition, so he might 
fairly have held up Great Britain as the most perfect example of 
industrifil and commercial phenomena. But our vast industrial 
system, while, taken by itself, it yields .to science^ its best and 
simplest data, becomes itself a disturbing momentum to the func- 
tions of that body politic of which it forms a part. In - other 
words, the rapid and abnormal growth of our manufacturing in- 
terests within the last hundred years has revolutionized tho 
social aspect of our country, has distanced pfece<lont, cmated an 
entirely new class of experieucics/ and complicated Our social 
fabric with new and unknown agencies to an extent hitherto witli- 
out tparaUcl. If what is sought is a fair average specimen of ^ 
European progress,i.evei 7 thing appears to tis to point to France 
as .ibj^ eob^ntry m it is to be fopud/ ^:l^hb:on©, 

in Fiiench pfogreisis 

reWding feec, the central government. But; against this 
must “'M considerations |it»nce hii» 

only share^r bommon with thb btlifer> 

j'taikms. Sedotiplyf notwithstandin some appea:^a^e^ ;>toH®0r:c 
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cppfcravy, it has s^fferpd from this Conservative spirit very miicli 
}e>ss than any other oontinental peopltv aiid/scai^cely more than 
oarselves. . For. that reti*ogressive influimce which in Fraixie 
jflows from centralized power .throngli an organized system of 
bureaux^ is exerted in .Kngland quite as effectually thitmgh the 
uuvrliolespme intellectual tone of the Clerical and Governing 
classes.: Lastly, the drag which has throughout and unceasingly 
acted on our momentum, has at several epochs been entirely 
thrown off in France. Oiir efforts at freedom have been regular: 
theirs have been convulsion ary. Wo have had steady reform : 
they, periodic revoliition. The sum total of the national senti- 
ment for progress, if not of its solid institutions, may be taken 
as nearly equal. Wo are not sure that the amount of illibe- 
rulity pervading public opiuion in England is not more po^fe^- 
ful for evil, than the amount of repression exerted over public 
opinion in Franco. - To all this may bo added, tliat the French 
have really borrowed from others as little as any people. We are 
surprised to lind Mr. Buckle say that the French have adopted 
our political institutions (p. ‘215). He also adopts in its full ex* 
tent the popular view of the intinence of English thought on the 
i Vench mind, as preparing the explosion of '89. This view, re- 
peated hy Vijlemain, and a hundred writers, has a certain siiper- 
ticial truth. But, in spite of the array of witnesses wuih which 
(P 2 ). 057- 067) Mr. BticMo overwhelms and intimidates us, we 
venture to think that the Anglotnanie of Voltaire's youth was 
an exterior symptom — at best, a sympathy, an?! not a disciples])ip. 
Questions of priority should not be discussed in the spirk of 
Avago’s Plages. To the ^philosopher it can bo of no couse- 
(jueuco whether Ins own country led or folio wed on any particular, 
occasion — took the lirst, or only the second, step in some great 
progressive movement. But in tracing the transmission of ideas, 
it is of the utmost importance to observe the distinction betw'een 
the act of origination and the function of disseminating and popu- 
larizing. Now, if we take the philosophical and religious litera- 
ture of England for the earlier half of the eighteenth century, we 
shall find upon it the stamp of w second-hand and derivative clia- 
racjter. The writings of the English Deists — Shaftesbury, Gliuhb, 
Toland,,.aiid Woolston, have that ^rt of originality which pro- 
ceeds from ignoimee of what has been thouglrt or written. Th© 
spe<>•nlg^:^^o impuiso came from the Contihent : from two or three 
leading. mindsr^ Dti^cai-te^, Spinosa, and Bayh. In England . 

it obtained notoriety, publicity, andVliffusion.' But^ tv bon vvr; re- 
collect the,;^ide circulation* .of the petiodicf^Is edited by liC Olefd, 
in tM French hmgnagoy^^noiljo cite any other instances, wo 
see that such as. that which broke out in 

cejehrakd Traits' dd da Foiblesse,” was, before the death of. 

[Vol LXViiiL No. CXXXIV.l-rNw Sisbies, Yol. XII, No. IL D D 
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liOMis XIV., already natrir&li/cd in Franco. When tho FrenoJi 
Ixavcllers found thdr way to Enghmd, and Frenohmen began to 
reed Kngliah books, they recognised with plcusiire a tone and 
spirit with which their own was already in unison. Tho only 
difference was, that what was contraband with them, was legitimate 
with us. What they saw in us with such admiration and surprise 
was, not the norelty of our ideas, but oiir power of expressing 
them. Qiie j'aime hi bar^ossa Anglaise I quo j uiine les gens qui 
disent ce quils pensent!” is Voltaire's expressive exclamation. 

Ilut, though obliged to dissent from Mr. Buckle s reasons for 
his selection of English History 4is his theme, wo may expros tho 
highest satisfaction at the selection itself. Besides the natural 
and obvious wish to secure so much power and so much industry 
fbj‘"thp service of our own neglected history, there is anotlier con- 
sideration, which deserves to be stated. A man who can deal 
with history at all, can deal best with that of his own country. A 
foivignor has to consume htbonr and time in arriving slowly at a 
comprehension of minor characteristics, which to tho native had 
lK‘en familiar from childhood. Tho disadvantngO hereby incurred 
is luit to bo measured by the trivial blunders which he might 
make. When we write in a foreign language, it is not the slight 
solecism.s in expri^sion which weaken our style — ^not the tow 
false notes, but a general want of power over the instrumont on 
wdiirh we play. In this very circumstance lies, to spt*culati \(5 
miTids, the peculiar attniction of tho history of other countries. 
Knowing their affairs only, or ohidly, from hooks, tho undor- 
slujwling is not Imflled by tho complexity and contrudielorinebs 
of the phenomena. Wo can turn tho history of a foreign people 
into doctrine, and reduce it to general theorems, with a rapidiiy 
and undoubtingness which fail us when wc attempt our own. 
iiaron Bulow, on his return to Prussia, said, in reply to some 
<me who asked him what opinion he bad foimed of the English 
during his long sojourn among thorn — At tho end of my first 
tlirrc weeks 1 was quite ready to write a hook on England ; at 
the end of three njonths, I Ibund that tho task would ho mi>re 
; now that I have been tbero three years, 1 fool that it is> 
urspossible,'’ A mind like Mr. Bueldo s, facile to tho seductions 
<if complete and systcniutixed views, was likely to have yielded 
to the atl rad ions of foreign history, as more pliant to receive tlm 
yoke of liis “laws” tlian our own. Wc rejoice to have so inge- 
nious anddbroible a theorist, self-condemned to frame big induc- 
tions in a field where it ia in f>ur power to' keep him within 
bounds by confronting him with facts. 

Wo proceed to present a summary of the method which the 
Author proposes to apply to the JHistory of England. 

A person undertaking to describe the past transactions of men» 
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necessarily held om of tihtee possible views as to the cause 
origin oif those motions ;-rr # 

(1) Human actions, unlike material changes, obey no 
laws, but are the result of a peculiar force inroan called froe-v^ill. 
llris fj’cedom, itself the cause of all actions, is caused by none, 
but is an ultimate fact, admitting of no further reference* (}l) 
Hvery event is linked to its antecedent by an inevitable connexion, 
^absolutely pre-ordained from the banning by the Will of the 
Supreme:,Being.i (3) The actions ofmen have the same, and no 
other, uniformity of connexion wJuch physical events have; and 
the law, or laws, of these uniformities can be inductively ascer- 
tained in the same way as the laws of the material w'orlcl. 

The two former hypotheses the Author sets aside, and adopts 
the Iasi The two first hypotheses are unproved. Though the 
third is still only an hypothesis, it is rendered highly probable by 
the general analogy of all knowledge, and the constant tendency 
of discovery to reduce to order classes of facts, once thought irre- 
gular and unpredictable. As all the antecedents of human action 
are cither in the mind, or out of it, all the changes of which his- 
tory is full must be the fruit of a double action-— an action of 
Extcrnul Nature upon the Mind, and an action of the Mind upon 
External Phenomena. These are the materials from which alone 
tt philosophical history can be constructed. 

On this distinction we may build the first grmid division of 
History. All the civilizations on record will fall into one of two 
classes. (1) Those where the external worlcPhas influenced man 
more than xnan has influenced it. (2) Those whore the reyersc 
has been the case, and man has subdued nature. This division 
will nearly coincide with lhat obvious^division wdiioh geogi'aphy 
suggests, into (1) Civilizations external' to Europe; (2) European 
Civilization. 

In studjing tlie first division, or the Civilizations out of Europe, 
we must, then, begin with a consideration of the physical agents 
by which the human race is most powerfully influenced. These 
are, chiefly — climate, food, soil, ax^d a fourth influence, to which 
the name of the general aspect ©f nature may be given. Mr. Buoklo 
has not ovcrlookei race, but has deliberately excluded it This 
arbitrary exclusion of so imporiaut an influence on the formation 
of character, is an instance, iu the outset, of that determination to 
purolnise syihmetry at the cost of completeness, which we notice 

When we can leawe out what 
we iio.n%^like, wii*%an dmonstrate lucst things. 

01ima% Eood, and SoiV are agenciesfvvhicli operate in con* 

J and; must tbeMo^ bn considered . together* The first 
result of ttoe .three ihe acoumttlafcio|i,.cif ^= 

: the soil regulating itbe. returns any given Amount 
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of Jifitbour ; tlie cUnjat^ d^iterixuniog tbe regularity and eonktecy> 

tbe labour itself^; The seeoud result is the distribuliou of 
itvoftitli ; aud this i^ cluefly affected by the remaining agent, or the 
food of the people* In warm and moist climates it is more plen- 
tiful, more cheap, and goes ftirtlier than in temperate, climates. 
Hence population is stimulated, and. conseriuently wages are low. 
IjOW wages mean an unequal distribution of wealth, and unequal 
distnbution of wealth means an unequal division of political 
power, ail oppression of the mass of the iiopulation by a 
femall and superior class. 

We have but to tum to Hindostan, and there w^e, shall se e a 
perfect illustration, verifying in the most minute particulars the 
conclusion at wliich we have thus arrived a in'iorU In India, 
wheVe the most general food of the people lias been from the 
earliest period, rice — ^ihe most nutritive of the eerealia, oontain- 
ing H very large proportion of oxiclizahlc food, and which yields 
to the labourer an average return of at least sixty-fold, — we find 
the upper classes euonnausly rich, the lower classes universally 
pool'. An immense majority of the people, broken by incessant 
labour and oppression, pinched by the most galling poverty, liiive 
always remained in a state of physical debasement, crouching 
in abject submission beneath their masters. And this state of 
things wc find iu the oldest records — records ^000 or even 8000 
years old, "taking Elphinsione s date for '' The Institutes of 
Menu/' SYithout going through the collateral confirmation 
which the Author Jraws from tlie history of Egypt, from that of 
Central Alnerica, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, we may accept the 
following general summary. In such countries — 

Hlavcry, abject, eternal slavery, was the natural state of the great 
body of the people ; it was the state to which they w'cre doomed bj' 
physical laws impossible to resist. The energy of those laws is so 
invincible, that, wherever they have come into play, they have kept 
the productive classes in perpetual subjection. There is no instance on 
record of any tropical country in which wealth having been exten- 
rivoly accumulated, the people ImVe escaped their fate ; lio instance in 
which tbe heat of the climate has not caused an abundance of food, 
ainl the abundance of food caused an unequal Vlistribiition, first of 
wealth, and then of political and social power. Among nations sub- 
jected to these conditio?is the people have counted for nothing ; thoy bave 
iiad voice in the management of tlie state, no control, over, the 
,werftfiHheir own industry created. Their only business has been to 
ohly duty to obey. Thus there" baye bt^>n: gei^^ 
those, habits, of tSnie ati/l servile submission by YvhichJ a» 
wc ]^hO>y froin: histo j, ihey have always been eharaotcriWd. For it 
is an undonb&d their aonal^ furnish no iufffanefe of thfejr 

having tuWd ipon ^fieiv mlers, no war of classes, po^ppttto ipshr- 
Itctions, great' pcpito conspiracy^. Th tnds^ ilek and 
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fecjbUc countries have been many changes, but all of them have 
been from above, not fi'bm below. ' The democratic element has been 
altogether wanting, Tliero have, been in abundance wars of king-s; 
ami wars of dynasties. There have been revolutions in the govern- 
nient^ revolutions in the palace, revolutions on the throne ; but no re* 
volutions among the people, no mitigation of that hard lot wiiieh 
nature, rather than man, assigned to thcm.”,(p. 73.) 

Frdrn the etfecjts of Food, Climate,, and Soil, we pass to cousidor 
that other class of inHuenoes, to whiclP the Author gives the namo 
of 'I'he Aspects of Nature. Wo tind that in all tlic Civilizations 
exterior to Europe, the mind of man Inis been powerfully affected 
by those subiime aud terrible pbenornena which tropical or juxta* 
tropical regions present. ,Both the fixed and pennanent phe- 
nomena — such as the scale of mountains, rivers, forests, deserts, — 
and tlio occasional— sueix* as cavthcpiakes, tornados, hurricanes, 
pcstUoncQs, — make, the external world much move formidable than 
it is within the temporaie zone. Man is awed aud crnslicd in 
the presence of the forces of nature ; the imagination is stimii- 
Ldcd, and, as a consequence, the mid^W'slanding is discouraged. 
Instead of investigating the natural causes of these overwhelming 
phenomena, the people who live among them and suffer from 
them are over ready to imagine supermiiuval causes for them. The 
plieuomenon presenting itself in the shape of a threatening 
danger, the ready impulse of the man is to endeavour to pacify 
by worship his gigantic foe. The destructive agencies become 
deities : where the ignorance is extreme, the Tiigev, the Serpent, or 
the Bear is worshipped; where the ignorance is les.s, the* Eartli- 
quake or the Blague is regarded as a niani testation of the dfVdne 
displeasure, A spirit of revcrcuoc prevails among the people ; a 
mythological theory of nature is constructed, fenced round by 
prejudice, and becomes a new obstacle in the way of the inquisi- 
tive action of the unclerstauding. Here agaiu we find in the 
literature of India the fullest illustration of our deductively 
ascertained laws. In the first place we have the preponderance 
in it of verse over px’ose. The Sanscrit has to show metres more 
mimerous and mure complicoie^d than have ever been possessed by 
any European languages. In tlie contents again of that -lite- 
rature,, we may almost say that Reason is set at deftance, and that 
Imagination; luxuriant even to disease, runs riot. An exaggerated 
preference for antiquity not only tramples upon the present, but 
lias tendered all history pf tbe past impassible, Indian history is 
iictioiiV AH haiMis have beba ready to imagine a golden ap, 
atitne when man was inhodent, fed without labour, was tea feet 
high, . aipl;\4tiU young At" the age of luO, But the ideas of 

^me and rational 
pbryade .ifiihdu literature 
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** Oii as on every subject, tbe ima^nation»of the dis* 

ijStticed all competition/ Thus, among an immense numter of similair 
feete, we find it recorS^l that in ancient times the duration of the life 
of common meu was 80,000 years, and that holy men lived to be up- 
ivaids ol 10d,000^ >, Some died a little sooner, others a little later but 
m the most ftomishing period of antiquity, if we take all clashes 
together, 100,000 years was the average. Of one kieg, whose name 
was.^^u^ishther, it is. casually pientioned that he reigned 27,000 
ye^rs ; while another, called Alarka, reigned 66,000. They were cut 
off in their prinie, since therfi are several instances of the early poets 
living to be about half a million. But the most retoai’kable ease is 
that of a very shining character in Indian history, who united in his 
single person the futietions of a king and a saint. This eminent man 
lived in a pure and virtuous age, ami his days were indeed long in the 
land, since, when he was made king he was 2,000^<XK) yiiars old : 
he then reigned 4‘, 300, 000 years ; having done which he resigned liis 
empire, and lingered on for 100,000 years more*’’ (p. 123.) 


We may illustnxte this effect of external nature in intimiclaiing 
the vrill and subjugating tho imderstaiiding by contrasting Hhx- 
dostan with Greece. In Greece the aspects of nature aro sint^I 
And feeble. Of narrow limits, easier access, temperate climate, 
its highest momitnins nowhete attaining the limits of perpetual 
snow, without one navigable riYer, — ^nature in Greece^ offers neither 
danger nor mystery. Here nxan asserted his supremacy, 'f ho 
0i*eek gods were human. In Greece wo for the tiVst lime moot 
with hero-worship. Here tho understanding gradually awoke to 
a sense of its own* power, and the imagination was proportion- 
ably conhried xvithin limits. In this balance of the faculties 
coTiSsts the grand pre-eminence of Greek literature and art, tho 
inc|iuriiig and sceptical powers of the intellect being freely deve- 
loped^ without destroying the reverential and poetic instinct of 
the imagination. 

So much on the Civilissations exterior to Europe, or those in 
which tliO destinies of man are mainly governed by agents exter- 
nal to himself. We have now to folloxvthe Author into Eux'ope,. 
where we find a Civilization xvhose momentonis d^e to tho skill 


and energy of man: The laws of/ this moving force must there- 
fore be sought in the laws of the human mind, which when 
ascertained, will he the basis of the bistmy of Enmpe. Is>w 
Biehtal laws are, either moral, or intellectual. But the Ih'ogress of 
sOqi^ty has been determined exclusively by its intellectual nequi- 
|nt)^J[le^ual truth being in its veiy essence. tradi%.rat«l 
good feelings and good d«^s:die with m* 
civilization attained by ahy'coun^ do- 

E eiiSs^bii/ip^’^iWQnut, and the 

"’The actions of individuals 
affedted'' ‘;^aiS^lon; 
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passions and filings of athsr individuals^ are balanced by 
theca. I’be effect therefore of passion, good, or bod, of vice as 
well as virtue, is, in the. great average of hifman affairs nowhcH© 
to be seen 5 and tho totality of human actions is ultimately 
governed by the totality of human knowledge, Tho business 
thei*efore of the philosojdiioal historian will lie nothing more or 
less than that of tracing the progress of knowledge ; not indeed 
the whole of knowledge, but so much of it as is causative of 
human conduct. Before entering pn tho wide field of such a 
history, wide even for a single country, there are throe topics of 
vast importance, which it is necessary to dispose of. For, in tho 
general, opinion, the prime movers of human affairs are, not know- 
ledge properly so called, but Government, Religion, and Literature. 

1. The belief that Government is one of tho principal influ- 
ences by which the course of aftairs is impelled or guided ts so 
widely spread, that wo may almost say that all our histories have 
hcou written on this assumption. This fallacy, for it is npthing 
more, is one we slioiild have thought Mr. Buckle would have 
expatiated in the refutation of. But Ijc only brings forward some 
of the more obvious illustrations of the principle, that the govern- 
ment of any country whatsoever always follows,, never leads. The 
measures adopted by rulers arc the results of sociiil progress, not 
the cause. The only difference between governments absolute or 
constitutional lies in tho greater or less remoteness which the 
.ideas on which they rest bear to tho ideas prevalent in. tho 
country. In. constiiuiionnl states, as the government must 
always give effect t(.> the opinions of the injijority, and as tho ma- 
jority, oven in tlie freest countries, will always ho behiic^ the 
place reached by the enliglitened minority, legislative measures 
will bo a little in arroar of tlie best knowledge of the day. In 
despotic countries, the measures of administration may be inspired 
either by tlie most retrograde, or by the most advanced party in 
the state, without retbrence to the numerical strengU) of such 
party ; hut, in either case, it is inspiration, not origination. 
Looking at tiie history of Europe in particular, it 1^ so far* from 
being true that iis civili^iatioii is due to its rulers, that tJmy have, 
in every country, been its most steady and persistent opponents* 
In England, a history of English legislation would be a history 
of the eftbrto oi’ our governing classes to jmevent progress. Every 
European government may be said to have ^ legislated against 
cpmipetoe.. % has bejen said; by.Blanqni, that' if it bad not been 
^for, .amn^in^, trade must have perished under the 
Bystem> /To the mischievous effects of govennnent intetference 
inu^ hp tjie c^^ly mi^hievous. conse- 

jk to ppiaion-! ¥^^7 govern- 

ito’didj reBpoue and 
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political opiniotis, and to prohibit others. . Such int^iovence not 
only destroys the healthy balance of opinion, and prevents the 
natural ascendancy truth, hut necessarily generates a vast 
ainount of hypocrisy, insincerity, and even perjury.. 

Another very common opinion is, that Keligion is a main 
cause of social improvement In every manual of history we 
take up we find it assumed, that Christianity has heeii the great 
civilizer of modern Europe- This opinion is as nufounded as the 
other., The i*eligious opinions which > prevail at any period, aie 
among the sjmiptjms by which the period is marked. Where a re- 
action changes its religion, it is in consequence of some previous 
advance in intelligence. No people will ever discover that their 
religion is bad, until their reason tplls them so ; but if their know'- 
ledge is stationary, the discovery will never he made. The 
TeutJanic hordes adopted Christianity «s a consequcnco of their 
having first imbibed something of the civilization of the Empire. 
Herein we see the cause of the almost entire failure of modern 
missionaries among the. heathen, lien of excellent intentions, 
but of little knowledge, haye expected to bring over savage tribes 
to Cbrivstianity by simply communicating to tlicm, in their own 
language, the Christian doctrines or history. They liave even 
persuaded barbarous communities to make a profession of the 
Clu'istian thith. But if we confront the sanguine reports of ll)e 
missionaries with the evidence of general travellers, wo find that- 
such profession is only nominal, and that what these ignorant 
tribes have really adopted, is nothing more than the extenials. 

In the same way, if we trace the history of Christianity from 
its fisst introdiiction into the West, we shall find that it has even 
viuried, from time to time, with the amount of enlightenment 
possessed by the age. Instead of Christianity enlightening and 
purifying the barbarous invaders of the Empire, and raising thoni‘ 
to its level, they degraded it to theirs. The superstition of 
Europe, instead of being diminished, was only turned into a fresh 
olionnel. Eor centuries after Christianity had become the reli- 
gion of Europe it failed to bear its natural fruit, Persons, in- 
deed, observing that at the present time: nearly all the more 
civilized countries arc Protestant, tod the mcu*e uncivilized are 
Catholic, have, not unnaturally, inferred that this enlighiejiment 
is due to Protestantism. They thus overlook the fact that, until 
the enlightenment had begun, Protestantism was. not ^required. 
The Ba&innation was the, result of the intelleetual advance ihade 
in tbe eontury. / 

LUoraturq on progress maybe 
of, Literature is simply the form in Vliiob the 
exisjing. of a: country are registered. - ti palpably a,' 

product oxm iqeai^ure of the intellectual att^mhunt of , a 
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not its js<Rirce, The utility of the most hnished litoeture de*' 
pends upon the power a people may possess of appropriating its 
contents.. ’ The monks were all along in ptfssesBiou of the lite^ 
rature of Greece and liome ; hut they could not use it. It was 
pitched at too high a Jcvelfor them, and tlmy preferred iho Leyenda 
A urea. Nay, at all times there arc minds which derive no benefit 
from the most laborious study of the best books. Whole systems 
of education, that of our schools and colleges, for example, pro- 
pose for their cud tlm knowledge of hooks— thus malting the end 
subservient to the means. It is because tliis is done, that we often 
find what are calk-d iiighly educated men, the progress of whose 
knowledge has been only retarded by tlic activity of their educa- 
tion, — men whoso erudition ministers to thoir ignorance, and wlio, 
tlio more they have learnt, the less they know. For every litora- 
tux'c contains something that is true and much that is false,'* and 
the effect it produces will depend upon the judgment by which 
the true is discriminated, from iho false. 

These are the gener:il ideas upon tlie foundation of which the 
Author proposes to write the History of Knglnnd. The exposi- 
tion of jiriuoiples occupies the first 204 pages of his first volume ; 
tlie remainder is taken up wdth the application of the principles 
to the course of events in France, and to English History in the 
way of summary, introductory to the extensive history which is to 
follow. It lias been our wish, in the preceding pages, to lay before 
the reader, in as condensed a form as possible, the Author’s leading 
views. It may now' be expected that sumo attf 5 j:upfc should be made 
to appreciate the value of this ikav historical method, which an- 
nounces itself with no little pomp and pretension, and claiifts to 
regenerate History, » 

All philosophic minds have long been feeling the inadequacy 
of our historical metiiods. It is the one weak point in the Palace 
of Truth. In every otlier science, though there are facts which we 
cannot combine, law’^s which still baffle our powders to grasp, and 
whole regions ns yet unexplored, there is none in wliich W'C are 
dissatisfied’ or doubtful of the methods of investigation w'e em- 
ploy. Wo may not have gone very lav in some subjects, as, e, g,, 
Piology, or 3?lleotricity ; but so far ns w^e have gone, wo feel sure 
of our ground, \^ery different is the profound di,strust we foci of 
our historical knowledge. Here all is cliaos ; and the intellectual 
anarchy is made more apirarent by the enormous accumulation of 
details which modem resfearoli has nehieved.. It is true, there are 
good histories, and there are bad ; the interval beW^een Guizot 
and Alisott is wide; but the, rilly the sagacious, ?tho driveller 
and^ ths philosopher, seem' equally belpl As when they tread that 
shifting: ijbieksatiel calleddfllstory;’ . The difforeime between th^ 
or dwindles , te that ^ q - Wo 
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a Grote or a Michelet, -with the same intellectual gratifica- 
%u which we derive frona a superior uov#l. Our reftectivoiacolty 
excited hy symp^Uy with the penetration, the aim^ and 
the genemlixiug dexterity of the historians to whose guidance we, 
the time, have resigned ourselv^cs. We dwell upon his figures. 
We enjoy the variety and the distincluess of the characters which 
his tale evolves ; hut we are not the less conscious that they are 
beings of his own creation, and that the next enchanter who arises 
will attftcl} the same names? and ascribe , tlie same fortunes, to a 
quite different set of spirituiil creations. Even thoee who have no 
doubt themselves, whoso minds aro se, constituted that they em- 
brace with confidence one of the competing views of European 
events, are, yet disturbed and imtated by the presence of a vast 
mass of hostile opinion, and look around imploringly for the aid 
of shme scientific method to which jtppeal may be made, and 
wbich shall coerce the dissidents, and silence controversy, as efiec- 
tually as it is silenced by the onward progress of discovery and 
vht giical sciwee. 

H scepticism thus undemines narrative histoiy as a source of 
instruction, the more ambitious philosophic history is set asido 
with unlimited disdain* In narrative history we ix’cognisa a 
certain approximation to reality, aa in a Claude or a Poussin, 
we see that there is a foundation in nature. Thus it comes to 
pass, that no philosophy is at a greater discredit thau the J^hilo- 
sophy of History, while none is more universiilly and impera- 
tively demanded, ^The attempts at a general Philosophy of 
History which have been made, from Montesquieu downwards, are 
singfilarly lamentable failures, They.contmn, as does even tl>e 
superficial des Loia, valuable detached suggestions; but 

as attempts to ascertain the general laws of political changes, 
tiiey are repudiated by common consent as arbitrai y anti unsub- 
stantial hypotheses. 

There k, indeed, one theory of human affairs which, ' though no 
longer received by the more advanced thinkers, yet exercises over 
the mindSi <5ven of the educated, a very exteusivo though occultinflu- 
enca, and which is the avowed Iheory of classes whose intellectual 
development is limited* This is the theory of Oenertil and Special 
Providence. , 3^he most elaborate and successful statement of this 
theory is that in the well-known ‘'Universal History*' of Bo^uet* 
for Ids pattern the historical books of the Old Testament, 
fortunes of tlie Jewish nation are displayed 
' thuiy fidelity to, or rebellion agmnst, the jjna lijue Gpd, ‘ 

them, as H& peculiar people, BbsswtiBXtonded 
the-ided:to;l^^ Idstory of Ohristiauc Whar 

for tfie whole 

on wlnelr'|h^-,;djp^h of 
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the period a.b. the history of the Orthodox Catholic Cburoh. 
This is the coiisistetit m& iBpreaiotis jtbrm in which tliC' doctrine 
is embodied by the Ebman Catholic BishSp* But in order to 
include the histoiry, of 'Protcfdant countries, the same doctriife of 
P3rb*vidential Government receives, in the popular apprehension 
of it, a much mder application. Not only are the more remark- 
able casualties and epochal crises of affairs ascribed to the inter- 
position of the Deity, but the whole of the ordinary sequence of 
events is supposed to be overruled hy His controlling Will, in a 
way in which the nexus of Cause and Effect in the physical world 
is not. The adjustment of the special and the general interference 
of Providence varies with each theorist ; nor are speculative cliffi- 
unities which embarrass the tlreory deliberately attempted to bo 
cleared up in any book which has attained general acceptance, 
A general sense of the dilfioiilties of the scheme serves to keep it 
in the background, A disinclination to relinquish it altogether 
maintains it a secret existence. ' It influences many more minds 
than is often suspected, and those, too, much higher up in tiie 
scale of intellect. Yet, as no one, except the utterly uuiu- 
strueted, now feels any kmiptatiou to refer physical phenomena 
to supernatural agency, or rather, that agency is now seen to be 
placed only at the commenceuiont of the whole >series, and not 
at each point along the liaie, wc might wonder why it is that the 
hypothesis of su}K)rnatural influence has not also been expelled 
from history? The answer undoubtedly is, that there exists no 
other hypothesis of equal generality. It a great mistake to 
suppose, as is often done, that mere scexUicism has over over- 
thrown the dominion of any generally received belief. Imjfroba- 
biiities and difliciiltiee weaken the influence of an idea; they 
ox)press, hut- do not destroy ii. One Iiyj)oihesis can only be dis- 
placed by another which recommends itself more to the reason 
and religious instincts. Eevolutions in thought arOj^occasioned 
by the conquests of new ideas. And in a hedthy state of the 
social intellect, no old notion will be sujiplanted by a new one, 
unless tli^ new theory be closer b) the’fiicts, be the result of more 
correct oh^ervation, and basjd upon wider experience, than the 
old which it supplants. All reflecting and religioirs men have 
long felt that the hypothesis of Interferences is not the kdy to 
the source of human events. Even the most unphilosophical minds 
' te struck with the contradictory applications made by the Ofto 
caUse't the dpl^site results which can be elicited fcbm the same 
pigmies* While in the hands of Bossiiet, the Iheor^ of a Divine 
of the favoured people, and the Orthodox Churoh, 
by vefy cxclurivenese an& ;ConsfetenCy ; but when 
a wasVfeWd that ;th© e^lially capable of inter- 

"pretaS^,; in bheir own eXdlurive fovbuiv by dozen differeftt Pro- 
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testofiit Qhnvohes, it foil to pieces by its own universiJiiy. It was 
merged in lUo geneml notions of the subprdination of the Human 
the Divine, of inaifs dependcneo on trod, aiid was seen to. bo 
Vk truth so universally npplioablc, as to be incapable of feerving 
as the special solution of the enigma of History. V^ere this 
arbitrary iutroduotion of Providence into History nothing more 
than useless for its professed purpose, it ^Yould not need to be 
discussed. But it is not innocuous. The belief that it is, in a 
peculiar way, the rcligiom •view, and that it is treason to the 
Almigiity to question it, pjfbsents a powerful obstacle in the way 
of truer and move improving eoncep lions of the moral world. 
This is not a question of mere theory. It is, not even a question 
between the true and the false only, or one which interests only 
science and men of letters. It is an eminently practical spocu- 
iatioin It concerns (lie method to be pursued in. the study of a 
subject in which every man has an. equal interest. Tlie material 
which makes up History is the same material from which our 
every-day experience must be drawn. Wiiliout the illumination 
to be drawn from a knowledge of the past, the soundest common- 
sense is helpless. Unless he can rightly use the lessons of expe- 
rience, man must remain always, a child ; and a parlid or ill- 
intorpreted experience is worse than none. That which wo seek 
frem History, and which History can afford us, is a real enlight- 
enment of tlm practical judgment; a wisdom which can embrace 
in one comprehensive view the whole of the past history of mp,U’ 
kind, and road arighb^tlie lessons it conveys ; which, keeping ever 
in view the future, and instructed by the experience of the past, 
sliall^be able with perfect calmness to rise above and to estimalo 
the present, discern clearly its wants — what can and what cannot 
be done with it. Such wisdom, based upon kno\Ylodgc and disci- 
plined by social morality, shall in its large vonclusions be applicable, 
to all the <]|anauds of life. — (See Congreve, Gibraltar^** p. 45.) 

It is not, then, as a question of literature, but as the first con- 
dition of practical wisdom, that , the interpretiition of History 
presses itself upon the attfention; and a theory which excludes 
events from the operation of fixed laws cannot but be detri- 
ineutal to the best interests, of manldud. A*' fatalist, whether 
('Ibristian or Moliammedan, can leavn no lesson from the past. 

as such men do leaim, it is by being untrue to theiv own 
dqcti|np,*, .Predestinatidn can teach hut one lesson-^— rosJghiition ; 
.^hjlrary Interference can inculcate but one scntiipent-— the fqlly 
di Bui if we conceive that, the liabilities, iiud 

quf'J&ositiou cab best^ be fulfilled by ti^Cj^talning 
what' how it ha^ been credtfffh It tUo 

S,vjA CQnseqiiei|qo todis tolinow whether honnin hdve, or 

.ll^onot, be iudwptivply ostahjifshed#- 
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It is impossible lioro to exhibit tlie evidence in favour of Rogn- 
larity. Mi". Buckle rightly assumes, and^does hot attempt to 
prove the principle. No work bn any single science ought to 
engage in tlie proof of the possibility of Science. That is a 
question of logic— and a very difficult one too, though not more 
so as applied to events, than to physical phenomena. The early 
histoi'y of Physics tiho^YS that the possibility of speculative 
truth” was a truth jiot established in gcnenil belief by the logical 
reasonings employed in its defence, Ifnt by the gradual growth of 
numerous bodies of tindeniable truths. As the special sciences 
attained importance and solidity, the position of the Skeptics, 
“ That nothing can bo known/’ slowly lost its influence. J^lato 
might defeat the position by the most brilliant logic — it still 
lived on, but has died jj. natural death, time and expeijeiico 
having refuted it. .Similarly in history: we shfdl not find it easy 
to establish f) priori the abstract doctrine that social idianges 
have the SMine character of uniformity that physical changes 
have. But let us once obtain a body of undeniable genoraliza- 
fions of social fiicts, as universally admitted as arc our established 
truths of natural knowledge, and we shall hear no more of the 
Skeptical theory of arbitrary interpositions. For the present, 
tlie pliilos(*phical liistoriitn must-be content to lie under the 
imputation of employing an hypothesis as the basis of his 
reasonings. Ia?! him not shrink IVom admitting most freely tlmt 
it is an hypothesis. The “ Uniformity of Nature” was equally so 
in the beginning of Physics. Even now, tfiat it has become an 
article of faith among scientific men, it is neither demonstrnted 
nor demonstrable. It is guaranteed by its success, and eau point 
to its achievements as it^ legitimation. Wc cannot prove that 
tlie social series is analogous to the material series. Let us not 
pretend to prove it ; lot us not even say that it is provable. Let 
it be honestly and openly an assumption. Wo shall do no good 
at present by trying to place it on a higher pedestal. 

This preliminary settled, — it being agreed that History shall be 
a science, vv6 are ready to begin to proceed to 6lir facts* And 
the first inquiry is, AVherc ? . What are we to observe ? In this 
^^incoherent compilation of facts” called History~in the ti’easured 
archives of the htoian race, what documents are we to selecffor 
examination?. ' Here >ye arc met by a distinction of the first im* 
port^ee, and which is the cornet-stone of historical science. It 
is the distinctibivbotween society and the individuals of Which 
society is composed. ■ ;* Iir Tlealing, with the indiviSuai human 
being, everything is Tincerttifuty*; it' is 6|ily of man in the aggre- 
gate that results can Ire ♦calculated with accuracy. Quetetet 
enunciates the theoteto thus: “Tlie :^oater the number of indi- 
viduals, tlic more confpleleiy will bf- individuals diSap** 
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pet^r, aod alJoM’ the scneK of f^on<‘riO facts whioh d^^peod upon fho 
ohnsos hy \vltieli sooj^etj OkisIb md is preserved io predomiuitits/' 
I'he consct^ueiiict’s which immediately follow from thi<% geacral 
law arc iIiiou,~ 

1 , All ob*5ervaUon of units of socricty, or record of tbo actions 
of individuals, m us*‘leBR for tbo purposes of the soumtiilo hisr 
tuciau. 

2. Tlio value' of any obBciTation depends upon tlie Oiiteut of 
the mvn from wluth it is t^r^l^vn. 11 cute, all our srlttlibtieal s»ene* 
i^altj'idions are al present wliolly empiiieal ; that is, the hiG^he&t 
of them cun only he ftikeu as a lai-i of the particular bueioty IVom 
nhi/di it in oollected, and not as a law of society m such, 

C>f this last ronscqmoiec, as it is common io all sciences of 
c>h«»qrvalion, ns opposed to tho'^c of experiment, nothing furtlua* 
mil he fiuhl. Tt IS only hraitght for the piiqmbe of cor- 

ivcting n not uncommon tendency Uj lake fetalistical results as 
ulicady afUuntd umJormities. So small and iusigmfitnni, c(»m 
pnrtd with the whole HU'iuI area, has been the area from which 
<mi *•tatl•^tles have been drawn, that we arc not jnstified in re(>avd- 
any result Vet obtuimnl as more than approximative. 

Our covollsvy N*). I has a more immcdinto application to 
Buckle s lahoms, Tlio iittercuce that the actions of inJivi- 
ilnals afford no materials for scienco, disqualihcs at one stroke all 
the iccords of past t vents which have hitherto bmx pres^Tved 
We t aunot found on ^hem anything o/orc than t‘onjeelur»d in- 
fei'onc(' as to tJie ^ta'Jo of society. A social hi dor) can onJ ) bo 
composed ujmn f't UiAk al data. And us these data —even if they 
f< al gisu rahViilions, whi'di tliey are not,-* extend only U/ a 
very small uimil>er (»f svicial phenotueha, if will frdlow tbai a 
liisfory 4>rBoejefy, m tin' pn^ent feitilc of knowledge, is an impos-^ 
sibility. If this I'e so, wind are wc to think of Mr. Buckle s HfiO 
pages? From what matcnalii. are tln^y drawn? On what data 
are l}n‘y toumh’d ? Will il be bMhovtd, tlnit after laying down, in 
ih*-^ oiObi‘1, that individual experum^utb can effect nothing, and that 
cf‘rtaui conciequence^ can only he tracked by comprohenBivo 
ohKcrvatiou of society in the aggregate ; that after pouring umnea- 
sured contempt on previous hibiorians for neglc<‘iing this prin- 
<ri^e, and on the metuphysiciaUH for ffavir narrow method of 
sstudyjng the human mind in single specimens, and that after 
mafpriaig that wc mubt apply to the liisfoiy of miui those 
methods of mvcatigatioo svluch have been found suoi‘essfal 
in other orarmhes of kao,wledge, Mr. Bneldo employs th» 
remainder of hia volupie in exemplifying the very method of 
writing hissrkoary wlrich he had coudenmod ? We have in several 
'dbaptw (ehap^ vui*— xiv.) a bummarv of the progress of aocicty 
in France; a maartieriy i^keteh, of which it ill not too mitdi to say, 
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that ia hteadth fed.xota^ifdbiBaweafi^ view, no English 
writer oa Ere»6h ijistory hai, yet efarile4 ifc, li'thedetftilfiaronot 
now— and they noi ■be.'-rSthh. r^hoia , effect is, If tiie' 

principles, are not original, they are lironght to bear, on the iUdts 
with a pC(W|isioii w^eh listens . np.. otw eorher, of the sabject, 
and;«odnwf , with yi general pnrpojw .tta.it^t'wMch have hitherto' 
served' to illustrate ohi'y a solitary cboraoter. iptot aU'this is 
effceted. without tho slightest reference to the priucipleB of bbto- 
ri cal seienee avowed in the opening.* In the. beginning of the 
volume, we have- the Author tone to the principles of .l’osiriv'e 
Science. In hia,oyfn praerieOj.'we find him sailing triumphanriy 
down the broad stoeam of a TJeductivo Process. The revolu- 
tionary theory with which he starts in life, is silehtljr excWnged 
fora conformity with ostahlisjied practice. ..Instep of general 
av^eragea, we have the. opinions of eminent individuals. Instead 
of the fatality of social law, wo have the lorce exerted on national 
life by the single will of a .U>uis XIV. The reader finds, indeed,, 
his account in. this forgetfulness of his own priiiciploa. by the 
Author. We find his history pmctieal, entertaining, instructive, 
ill a degree beyond Unit of laost writers w.ho have gone over the 
same ground ; but by his own definition of History,” it is ex- 
cluded from any claim to that title- It beaare iho same relation 
to the science of History, -which a nurratiye of the commercial, 
fortunes of the great house of Hope, or tho .successes and revei'ses 
of Uio family of Ifothschihl, would l>ear to the science, of Political 
Kfouotuy. ■ , • 

, On the Avholo, it appears as if Mr. Buckle was not quite free 
from a confusion which prevails over, minds far inferior ,to*his, 
between tlie Science of ^ciety, and Hi.stoiy, as if is, aud inuat 
be written.. That fixed, laws of -social ebanges exist, we believe. 
That we possess a collection of o.bservatibna sufficient to establish 
Uiosc laws, is very doubtful. That those laws have not, as ye.t,s 
been established, is certain. But , the history of any particular' 
state, of system of states, such ns Uiat of Western Europe, is not . 
that Social Science. . . European progress must, '.ef-.coursei hare . 
conformed to the general lawp of progress; and tiU.tve, know 
those . lawJI,. wo, cannot p:^periy do yrha4;r’l®i* Buehle, 

olaimAto'ftavn.douKh-" reconstruct, the hiado^. bij^deeidh. 
ceatar,y acuordiug to tlio order of ite soui^ and ihtoll^^l de- 
velopmem:"'(p.- Ofic- order must necessafltiiyheieihpifkal; 

but an* empirically. deduced series'; may he 'hJ^^. tti«to»totivc. 
This cannot bo fitter stotod tban ,ia MfvBucfclpB, d^h^wrdsjt . 
when sp#flddfS;-o4\«hotl^r iiwbjcM!—-, y •; . ■ \ 

"'The dsriro .^asp - a;t by .spCerhditvk .an^ ^ 

foregoae, 
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i^b^yaixoxi o{ mere empirical unifomailos felimrjfl be neglected, aiul 
:]^^t:th'mkt4vg men should grow impatient at these^ sta^tU and proximate 
generahi^ationa^ wjiiclij accoi'ding to t)io inductive scheme, must invii" 
B«rbly precede the larger and higher ones. Whenever this impatience 
a^uall^ occurs;, there is prodtiml sm-iOus mischief : for these lower gene- 
mlizatmUs fom a neutral ground, udncK speculative minds and practical 
minds possess in common; and on which they meet.”— (p, 


This is true of all soience, but it is more paHioularly true of 
History and Economy. Itee, more than in any . other field, do we 
feel that 'fheory exists for the sake of the facts, and not Fuels for 
tlie sake of the theory. In those praelioal sciences we are loss 
liable to that sciOnce-worslup which infests the more ihoorefical, 
in which the moze abstract and general the expression the better. 
The economists and statistic] axis have not yet Icunzt this fanu- 
ticism. The history of Europe, liovyeVcr ill it may fare in oliaa: 
respects, is not sumificed to symbolical notation : it labours 
under the oppo>site defect of being abandoned to tlic opiniems of 
the chance-comerr— of having ho basis of principle whate\ei’. If 
this is th be remedied, it must be by a. tivatinent sensible, ])nic- 
tie^l, and individual, such as itr. Buckle bus himself given a 
specimen of in the latter portion of his volume ; not by attempt- 
ing to apply the highest abstractions of Social ftcicuco, if mc 
possess any Such. t4et us move a little more slowly, that we may 
make ah ^nd the sooner. The nebiilur hypothesis is a bnlliant 
generalization, hut it would havQ deme no service to asiromnny 
had Kepler begun with it. 


The wide djftcuenee betwwoz Social Science and History, and th*^ 
degreedn ^yh^ch the ozic is coufouxzcled wiih the other in Mr. 
Buckle, will appear fuithoz*, on examiping a little more closely 
his, Iiindnmental principle, tlzat ‘tThe tolufity of hiimnu actions is 
gOveiUcd by the totality of human knowledge/* 

The fiyst ijonsid oration w'liich shakes the claim of this pvopo- 
sitiozi to bo a t'Law/' is the necessity for limiting its application 
tp Enmpe *, for, ns wo have seen, in tropical civilizations, exttumal 
nature tabes. the place of Imowledge, as the governing” pzin- 
■ ciple, \Yc are to suppose, Uien, that the atKddcni of geo^^apliical 
ppsition\^.sub]ects society to one or other of two dklSncl and 
laws/* In other words, in the imposition, 
of human tulibns is governed by the to,tiUity of 
: Wt;^^^,kn^wdedge,^^ we have no Jaw of society m switch, bht an 
. tjie course of affaire in a pintipular 

he, iind is, highly instructive, 
.iaiid of it depo^ci^ ivom. the pretensions 
, frpan':.’^'lrfph deductive in- 

bm no ten- 
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de^iicy wJiat^Jvnr to toimilrte Flistory to the Inclurti ve Rciencea. We 
yee at OTee a difference m kind between the (actf? called historicith 
cuid the lacLs which . can combine int^^ OUe'iHcluctivo sciouce. 
]jhy8ical Jaw is a nhtvei'sal and constant property. Tho'raecha* 
nioal properties of iluicls m’c m\ Tliis so-called of Pro- 

gvesH is a collection of obsorvo<l places, like the eastward course 
of the Gulf-stream, wliich cau%e laid down in charts. 

l^issing this, and taking Mr. Buckle’s 'Jaw** at this reduced 
value, let us inquin? into its valitli^y as a generalized fact of 
Kuropean history. We will no longer ask, Is it the true law ? 
but, Is it a correot description of European movernont to say 
Unit the totality of human acfibns in Europe, since the rise of 
the existing State-systems, has been governed by the totality of 
knowledge possessed by thg nations conqiosing that system# It 
is not possiblo to exaggonito the importance of obtaining a correct 
dcoimon on this (piestion. Even in the reduced foi'in in which 
we Iiave now taken the proposition, could we establish that Know- 
ledge is not only progressive in its owii nature, but that it is the 
one force v/liioh has controlled social and pcditical changes for a 
thousand years, what a presumption this would raise as, to tho 
c(nitinuance of such a force through coming cemturies/ Though 
we miglit })e forbidden by the jispecL of great stationary societies, 
simh as tliose of China or Hindustan, from extending our hopes 
for ihc human race to all time, and to all aggregations of it, yet 
what hopes and prospects it W’ould open to ourselves ! — not tho 
mere vanity of Science grown to more/' ftie barren creed of 
most Kcientiiio men, the miserly accumulation of heaps of glitter- 
ing truths, but the true triumph of Mind. Such a hope would 
amount to a faith~a political faith, which would exert upon our 
public action the same elevating effect Avhioh religious faith does 
on the private conduct. It would remove anxiety, and lighten 
what is dark; it would disperse that gloom which is the ordinary 
consequence of the thoughtful study of History and Folitibs, and 
which events that the present generation has yritnegsed, have 
lenclod in no small degree to aggravate. It would restore elasti- 
city and confidence to our nu^ions ; it would endow the will of 
public men with thol purpose in which they are so seidly deficient; 
it would di^ify the debasing drudgery of parliamentary ofid offi- 
cial life ; and inspire the party of J^rogress with, that fer-sighted 
cemMenOe in their cause wl^oh itself yvould aoooiarate their 
victory: ^ ■/ ■ ' •' J ^ 

Such being tho value of this view cf Hist&y, could it be estab- 
lished as ttue, thb phUoi^ophio^mind wll ke ml the more , qu ite , 
guard against the femptatioif^o adopt for Hs'utiKty, and 
C)nt a rigotbus iin^uiry into |^:'^oj|nds. shall hot atfeinpV; 
in our narrow limits^ Mr/ Buckle's posSiferL 

cvoi.LXYiii. voi.xa 
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fiut it may l>o usefiil, as the jiidgmciit of some renders; 

*hriefly to indicate tbo eompoting theory of historical notion wiiich 
Mx. Jlnckle s view excludes. Wo may, then, very securely vejt'ci, 
fts Afr* Bueldo does, the common notions of Iho inHuenoo of jnornl 
principle on the progress of Civilization. I’ho great truths vdueh 
compose our systems of moraliiy were ainong the earliest ideas 
nctjuired by mankind, and havetindorgono the least alloraiton. 
More than this, their ro9|raining operation was, perhaps, more 
direct and universal in the simpler Btages of society limn now. 
when, jn llie coinplexiiios of men’s relations, and the teclniieuli- 
iies of business, the application of the simple moral rule is become 
embarrassed. The distance through whicli tlie electric cnrrenl is 
transmitted weakens its force. Thus mueli may l)o grinuo<l io 
Mr. Buckle. - But because moral sonlitnents (as they are called), 
or rules of moral conduct, are influences not subject to an np})iv- 
ciable variation, it by no means follows tlmt Iho Passions and 
J>esires may also he tln‘o\Mi out of the nenouni. Tiui passions of 
men play a mohrt important— ‘indeed, far the largest — part in tiu* 
history of nations, ns of individuals. Kor are llteir elhu ts irniv 
fiient; "'*'the passions and feelings of one part of society being 
balanced/' tia Mr. Buckle argues, ^’'by those of the other pjot ’ 
(f). -^08)* Passion, it is true, can do nothing ilself, hut allied 
with Power, and animating it, it becomes the most formiJabh', 
ami not the least permanent, of iho agencies that disturb or con- 
trol thfj doctrines of soeieiy. FonCy indeed, or tho muscitlcr 
power of (ha animal, corobiriod and onnod, is tin (dement of liis- 
toty which the Author contcmjdivnisly overlooks. We su]>pose — 
for be does iiot iiimsdf youchsafo an i.%j)lanation“that ho would 
say that Force is nothing, niilcs,^; guided by Knowledge ; that it is 
the mere servant of Thought, the mcehanisin by an idea 

imposes itself on numbers; and that oven bayonets think/ 
True: Power is a machine, but it is ono of which the moving 
force is Passion, much oficner than Knowledge. "Ihiv. is the agcnl 
with whoso effects and consejjuenccsBistory luis to ocempy itself. 
'This is the for(^e which raovos the world, small and great, fj*oia 
the intrigue that turns out a ftiinistcr, to .the revolution that 
changes the face of a continent; Passion, creating and animating 
Powder, degrading Knowledge to be the skilled artitioer that forges 
ohjpiins for ifo subjects. l'iO\N;or, once constituted, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself: it is at the di.scretion of Power how muclo 
or imw; little, dntelleotual progress its subjects shall be pemitted 
to mfke./,. For -though Ktlo^ylc(}go he itself a power, yet as ll 
gvow^ijp in (i finds PalSsiou already seated on the throne, it eanntd 
\mm its head, except so far as the monarch in possession licensc.s 
it/ -Power, Imwover,, though excessively j onions, is not clear- 
mghfed. It has always entertained suspicions of Knowledge, and 
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lias UBtiully sel. its face against- and kept it under* But it ha.H 
ii(7t done so in all etvuntries with tlie sanm thoroughgoing coti*- 
sistoney Nvliifh it has iti some, and svhioh it always could shgw. 
Honce* in those cowtries, as in England^ the oJassos in possession 
ot' knowledge w'oro al>lc to wrest a cinisidorablo shave‘ of power 
fVoin the (dasses in possession oi’ihc hindod property, i.e., eapitiili:tfod 
power. And as Knowledge, the moment it is at all free, has an 
itrobislihle tendency to increase, it lyis, in England, made those 
ciua’oachments on Ih’operiy, and slnovs that- disposition to en- 
croacii more and more on the prerogatives of Property, whicJi 
theorists mistake for a uniform law of progress, and ascribe to 
lh(^ iuhoreut vitality and o^^pansiveness of Knowleilgo. The his- 
tory of Euvojie teaches quito another lesson, f n it we see written, 
in (diavacter.s of hlood, tJie wmakuess of Intellect wheix sepfiratc 
from h’ort?.e and Passion — its utter powerlossness when against 
Ihem. 'J'aJlv of progress! look at Italy in the jjftoonth century, 
and iUily What is the moral of Italian history? 'i'he 

collapse of Knowledge in the presenco of I'ower ami Passion, 
■j'ulk of progress I look at Erance: after the gigantic elfort of '89 
(an etl(n‘l, too, brouglit about by Passion, tins time enlisted on the 
side of .Knowledge) — after the slower and steadier labour of foriy 
yeaiv, iSio — 1801, the bayonets marelied in again, and installed 
ihe ignorance of the rural population supreme in her capibil, Tn 
our own eounlry, though wo am justly lu’oud of a historical pro^ 
gross which lias gyonc* on unintevvupledly siuci' (ho sixtce-nlh con- 
lury, yet wo arc iu4 to blind ourselves to the faet that it oontnin.s 
elements of igiu>rance and fanaticivSiu, on w'hicii eduoaliou luu»yet 
exerci.seil no dissolving ibjee. AVlum we think f»f our aristocracy 
in possession of hfdf the property, and the wliole- of the govern- 
tnent of the country — of the servility and timidity of our middle 
classes — of their scripture-worship, Sabbatarianism, and iniole- 
ranee — we sec? that a persecution of Knowledge is possible at any 
moment. There has never been a time in the history of Europe 
when Iho ignorant classes, wlicther illey stand at the top or the 
bottom of the social scale, liavc not vastly outnumlicved the in- 
structed* Tf ever,thoy have 15t knowledge grow in peace, it Ims 
been because they are little alarmed at it-^a>:o not aware of Hs 
lioslility to thoir tenure of power. Let them but become aware 
of this, and they can at any moment seize a club, and dash its 
vaunted fabric to the ground. 

Buell is the rival theory, or ordinary viow nf Plnrop^an historj^, 
in place of which Mr* Buckle# substitutes his irresistible advanco 
of Knowledge. It may be as well to obfiate the reply which he 
mighty posgnbly make ta^^vvhat iitis been now advanced* - He 
might say, that he does not write the Histoty of .England, but of 
Civilization in England; of prdgressivev hot of stationary 
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$ooiety that, ^vhile he has seloctoil for his subject the fact of 
progress, wo have dj»^elt on the obstacles of progress ;^that iio 
dops not ignore the fact of iH:isistaiice to progress, nay, has spe- 
cially treated of it, under the uAtneof ‘*Thc JVolectivo Spirit — 
but that all that is not progress only falls in within his plans, so 
far as it has acted as n retarding force. 

In answer, let the objection taken iu our foregoing paragraphs 
be stated thus ^ 

writer is obliged to indiulo tbe wdiole of any subject : he 
is at perfect liberty to select any part of it. Mr. Buckle cun, as 
others have dono before bim, trace the progress of Kuropeau 
uiincl, or of English miruh No one could object that such a 
history did not contain Napoleons campaigns, or recite ihe events 
of the American War. But, as Progressive Knowledge’ is 
brought before us in this volume, it is not as a single thread 
running through the wliole v;ch of history, but, as the whole of 
history. The ** totality of human actions,” nothing less, is ex 
plained by it; it is not a pari, it is the whole. Now it is not 
questioned that intellectual progress is a fact : that its coiirst.* can 
he traced ; that it is an clc3ment of national history — perhaps the 
most attractive element. Bui what is of vital eonser|ucnco to us 
to know is, if intellectual advance is an inevitable necessily. 
^Vill society bo regenerated by its Intellect in spite of its Pus- 
sions? The condition of every society yet known to us has 
been, a small minority of educated persons in a combination, 
either of conflict fir harmony, wdth an overwdielming uiieii- 
ligl>tened mass. The enlightened minority wlio are iu posses- 
sion of the knowledge, have, more or less, leavened the wdiole. 
Where this practice of leavening has proceeded, unchecked, for 
any considerable time, an appearance is presented -whicli may 
easily be mistaken for an intrinsic power in Knowledge to con- 
quer every other motive of action. But is it more than an ap- 
pearance? What security have ^ve that the sleeping volcano 
of Passion will not flame forth with irresistible violence ? 
That the ocean of Imagination, and False Opinion, will not 
break in, submerge a continent, and sweep a;way every trace of 
the Palace of Truth ? 

** To shame the boast so often made, . 

. That we are wiser than oar siros.^ 

The vitaiity of Knowledge consists iu its advance. Let Power 
arm the protective spirit sufficiently, and it can prohibit advance. 
We ermnoi suppress Inberty to save Civilization. The condition 
of true knowledge is freedom of speech and opinion. But wdio 
is fo guarantee Iho^ freedom of the press ? Let benefieont Power, 
by strength of ariD; maintain its freedom, and it will teach aiul 
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enlighten; but Kno^iodgc cannot maintain its ground for an 
hour against force. Let selfisli I^owoc step in, and in its own 
interest close tlm printing presses, aud ’miero is Kuowlodgo ? 
Shut up in the bosoms of a few silent worshippers, it dies a lin- 
gering death beneath tlio frown of l*owcr. It passes througli all 
the stages of decay. Taste becomes pedantry, science becomes 
magic, Virgil is turned into an enchanter, and civilization lias 
become the prolilic mother of the thousand forms of barbarism. 
Adsxnce ooiiveso nutautem ponderc muiidam! 


Am\ V/— Aukora Leigh. 

M itS. DA'lUIl^TT mtOWNING lias won for herself the first 
Ivl- place among our female jnads. Falling short of the ex^pii- 
sito grace characterizing the maslerpieoes of Felicia Hemnns, 
.without the simplicity of L. V], L., or ihe variety of dramatic 
power w’liich distinguislies doann.a Baillie, lier earlier volumes 
contain poems evincing a depth of ihouglit and subtlety of ox- 
prossion pecu3iai-ly her uwm, Tlio “ Graves of a llousehoUF’ is 
not more delicately beautiful than those versos of Cateriua to 
f ^anioens,"' or ino?‘o jiassioiiately tmuUT tlum Isobel’s ChihL' 
“ The llomauiit of tiic Fago,'’ The Swau^ Nest among the 
Uoeds/’ Lady Geraldine b Courtship/’ The Rhyme of^thc 
Duchess May,” The Rhapsody of rdfe/' with some of the best 
sonnets and the most stiriing lyrics in the language, give proof 
ot poetic genius no loss various than powerful, and would of 
themselves vindicate for- the Authoress the position wo have 
assigned her. No one could fail therefore to regard Aurora 
Leigh '- “tlic most mature, as well ns the longest of lier works — 
that into which she says her highest convictions upon Lite and 
Art have entered’’ — with profoundest interest and sanguine ex- 
pectations. ^ • 

TIjo attempt to write a novel, — which sluill bo also a poem,-^ 
is a during one. \Vp have a])andont3d the absurdity of setting 
limits to the sphere of pootiT, but there is. a certain incongruity 
between the naiurul variety and expansion of the one, and the 
oono<mtration rocfuired in the other, ^ The general succm?ss of this 
effort is remarkable. , Few volumes i>f verse havo.sacli intense 
interest. It has been found by au ingeifious evitio to contain 
more lines than Faradiso.^Bo$t*’ ortho Odyssey/' — yet there 
are few people who do not try to read it at a sitting. Once into 
the Yortoi«: of the story, we are whh’led on, forgetful of pritibjsn;i* 
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of tlie Aliiliores;?, ami of ouj’solves. Tliis isj a liigli recotinuciula- 
lion, and has contributed largely towards the enthusiastic recep* 
fion of the wdrk ; but when ouo has leisiiro to bo ceiisorious, 
met by dofocts equally striking. The difficulties of the 
design have not been entirely surmounted. The Authoress is 
given to a diffusive stylo: she drags us through many pages in 
** Aurora Leigh” which are unnecessary, trifling, and wearisome. 
That it may bec(nno a story, it sometimes ceases to be a poent. 
Blank ver.?e. is the most ‘flexible and accommodating of all 
measures : it can sound, as in The Brook/’ like graceful cou- 
versution, or with the i'Eoliau pulsation of the Afoilo d’Artluir ,” 
preserving its harmonious fulness; bul in “■ Aiuvra Leigh” there 
arc cases in ^Yhicll iirs. Browning has broken loose altogeUier 
froiu the mowhes of versiheation, and run liot in prose*, cut up 
ink) lin(?s of ton syllables. Is there "any sign of verso, for ex- 
ample, in the following : — When he caiuo from college to the 
country, very often he crossed the hills on visits to luy aunt, 
wdth gills of blue grapes from the hotliouscs, a book in ouo Imml, 
— mere statistics, (if J chanced to lift the cover) count of all the 
goats whose beards arc sprouting.” Yet, with the simple change 
of often into oft, Mrs. Browming has luado six lines out of* it, us 
good as about due-third of those in tlie volume. There are so 
many minor faults Ihrouglioat the poem, that they cease to be 
minor faults, and arc a serious hindrance to our enjoyment of 
its beantit?s. '.riiose are not mere deviations from conventional 
piuotioe. At the present day such diwiatious, in Art at least, arc 
iiot^apt lo he harshly judged. age is ])asi wlieu critii*s pro- 

sume«i to lay dowm rulch for [metry, slrict as the dogmas of 
heraldry, and more meaningless. I'he'reactiou against c.lassicism 
has reuolicd its climax. Even the Enilu's lla^c died out. We 
favour an ariist wlio has ventured on a now mpthod, or sought to 
evolve a i\ew design ; let him hut keep witlim the bounds ot 
reason, he obtains the praise of origijiality. 

Jt would be fortunate if, in revoUiug against roslraint, we 
were never led to transgress those laws of rhythm and construe- 
tiou wl/uih, fixed by ^hUiire her?».clf, arc )ie\;cr forgotten ])ut 
vxith (jtfcuce to harmony, taste, and sense. ‘The affectation of 
Originality is the next fault to tlic want of it. Trrcgular lines. 
oxtravagaTit metaphors, jarring combinations, are the occasional 
defects, novel' the eifjns of genius. An ostentation of strength is 
tlie most infaHjble proof of w^eakness. A profusion of words is no 
voucher for richness of tliought. Those are not the best scholars 
who the most mmierous quotations from the Greek. -Wo 
know no poem so good as this, wKh so many glaring plfenocs 
against those first principles. Mrs. Browning s greatest failure 
is in her metaphors : some of them are excellent, but when they 
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to htul — and they we often bad^— they are very bad. By a single 
n^ly plu'{i>^e^ a single hideous, word, dragged in, one would Ihbik, 
ffpui the furtliost ends of the oarilh is^ho every now and ihen jnav» 
the lianuony of a whole page of beauty. She sadly wants sim- 
piicity, and the calm strength that flows from it. She writes in 
a liigli fever. She is constantly introducing geographical, geo- 
logical, and antiquarian references, almost always out of place, 
and often incorrect. Here are tljree wise lines of her own, which 
ought to have proserv’^cd iier from many errors 

We strain our natures at doing something great, 

Far less because it’s something groat to do, 

Than, haply, that we, so, commend ourselves 
As l)ciug not smaJl/* 

Mrs. Brovniing seems ^ut once pi'oud and ashamed o4 her 
womanhood. She protests, not unjustly, against the practice of 
judging artisis hy tlioir ficx. ; hut she takes tlie wu’ong means to 
prove iier manhood. In recoil from mincing fastidiousness, she 
mov aj)d then t)ecomes coarse. Hhc will not he taxed with 
■'■‘jucaniisliness, and introduces words iinncc(‘ssarily, which are 
eschewed in tlie most familiar conversation. To escape the 
iiuputation of ovor-rcfincment she swetivs without provocation. 
'Diosc are grave a(?cu.^uiions : but the Authoress would bo the 
iiivd h» disclaim llie shiold oi' that spurious gallantly which 
accords her sex an exemption from the full severity of legiti- 
mate consnve. A low examples, taken almost at random from 
mmuig many, will vindioato the justice of ouf remarks. 

description of a face that hkuuted Auroras early years, 
gives soi>pc for a perfoei stioal of mangled and pompous Bimiles. 
It was, sho says, “ by turns 

“ Oliosfc, tloiid, and angel, fairy, witch, nud sprite,--- 
A dauntless 3Iusc, who eyes a dreadful Fate, 

A loving Psyche who loses sight of .Love, 

A still Afedusa, with mild miikj’ brows 
All curdled ;okI all clothed upon with snakes 
AVliose slime falls fast as sweat will; or anon 
Our Lady of the J.^assitMi, stabbed with swords 
Whin*o th<! Babe sucked ; or Tamia in her first 
Moonlighted pallor, cix> she shrunk and blinked, 

And shuddering, wriggled down to the unclean,’* 

Wliai a confitsion of violence is the account given of London 
streots and the wretched beings who dw'ell there * 

^ Ih it; hypcfi'critical to advert to the fact that tXe main incident in Aurora 
Leigh is," as Mrs. Browning ' represents the circuinstaiicej?t 
hupt/mbk f Mrs. Browning ought to have known that a reversal of any great 
law of nature is boyoud poetic licence. , 
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** Facses ! pfeevv, - 

Wo*U call them vices festering to despairs, 

Or sorrows petrifying to vices : not 
A fiuger-touelx of Ood left whole in them j 
All ruined — ‘lost — the eountenanco worn out 
As the garments, the will dissolute as the acts, 

The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 
To iri]> the foot up at the first free step ! 

Those faces ! ’twas as if you had ptiiTcd up hell 
To heave its loweSt dreg-fiends uppermost 
In licry swirls of slime, &c. 

How much mure full of meaning, to one who huvS seen such 
bights, is the simple phrase of our Laureates, in “Maudf — 

“ And I loathe the squares and streets, 

And the faces that one^meds,^^ 

In another passage (p. 1 78) Mrs. Browning designates the liard 
heart of society as — 

^ *• This social Sphinx, 

Who sits between the sepulchres and stews, 

Makes mock and mow against the crystal heavens, 

And bullies Clod,** — 

Payne Knight (p. 180) is compai'ed to a '' mythic mountainccj ‘ 

Who travelled higher than ho was horn to live, 

And showed sometimes the goitre in his throat 
Discoursing of an image seen through fog.** 

To illustrate thc^vay in wliicli individual xvords are often 
misused, wo may take the following, My life/' Bomiioy says 
{p. 888)— 

“ Scarce lacked that thunderbolt of the fiilling beam, 

Which nich’d mo ou the lorehcad as I passed.'* 

Of Florence (p. 307) she says~ 

The town, there, seems to seethe 
In this Meda3an hoit-pot of the sun, 

And all the patient hills are bubbling round 
As if a prick would lea\i:x} them flat,’* 

i>f Komnoy Leigh excited (p. 104) — 

** Was that his face 1 saw 
*Wliieb tossed a. sudden horror like a aponge 
Into all eyes,’* 

1', an that it shone in Iloaven in a blotch'* of light I 

To,L?l%. Waiderauv, Aurora writes (p. 887) ^Yith a strange 
mnfwsioh.of biblical re^bronce — ^ . 

' ^ P'or which inhcritaiice beyond yoUr birth * 

’ You sold that poisonous porridge . called your soul.** 
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Those pieces of bad taste mainly arise from that straining 
after strength which mars some of the Authoress's best writings ; 
but there arc others which, in their rough* treatment of themes 
wo are accustomed to soo luindled with reverence, are still ixwjro 
repulsive. AVitness the comparison of Christ to a hunter of 
wild beasts (p. 343). 

in the pictiiro of Loudon (p. Oo), she has so overlaid her 
colours, as (juito to dcsti’oy the effect of what might have been a 
most impressive sketch. Sometimes# tlie mixture of metaphors 
is such as to make the passage utterly uuintelligiblo ; as fur 
instance, in the mvcctivc against the German scholrtr> AVolf!, 
who, good unsuspecting man, when he first ventured to criticise 
Homer in his study at Halle, never dreamt of being called such 
names by an English poetess. 

A considerable portion 'of the book is devoted to a minute and 
not very profitable analysis of the process of making verses. 
There is surely some “ playing at art” here, and science too : — 

I ripped my verses up, 

And found no blood upon the rapier’s point ; 

The heart in them was just an embryo’s heart, 

Which never yet had beat that it should die 5 
Just gasps of make-believe galvanic life ; 

Merc tones iuorganized to any tunc.” — (p. OS.) 

This ‘‘ripping up” does not seem to have been sufficiently 
savage ; hut Mrs. Browning has her excuse for the jolting of her 
Begasus — 

“ But I felt 

My heart’s life throbbing in my verse to show 
It lived, it also- —Cortes ijn‘oniplci(‘ — 

Disordered with all Adam in the blood, 

.13ut even its very tumours, warts, and wens 
Still orgi^ized by and implying life.” — (p. 101.) 

Yet it is thos( 5 VeL’y warts and wens that we complain of as degrading 
her best poetry from tho first to the second rank. It is that 
exaggerated mysticism and confusion of phrases that has given 
men, who pride themselves on, their common sense, a distaste to 
metaphorical or c^en imaginative writing* and ha>s done more than 
anything else to lower tho esteem in which works of Art are held. 

Did our survey cease here, we should not bo so unfair as tho 
Saturday Revietver ; hiit we \voiild give the reader otily some such 
conception of Aurora Leigh as he would have of tho, Ajax, from 
tho bad joke d^n the hero's name, — qf “ Romeo and Juliet,” from 
the wretched puns it contains, — of Byryn’s “Don JnUn,” from 
the stanzas in which ho offends against delicacy, — of Wordsworth's 
“Idyls” from Goody Blake and Harry Gill, — or of Tennyson s 
“ Maud/' iVom tho rudest of his hobbling hexameters. The worst 
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pieces are short. The poom contains passages of couceiitnited 
beauty and sustained grandeur, enough to establish half a dozen 
reputatiouvS. In the pi'eseulation alike of oharaci^er and scenery 
Browning has proved herself in evej*y sense a 3(l‘aster. Those 
pictures of England ajul of Italy which so adorn the first and 
seventh books are already familiar to our vcadcu's; and they w’ill 
take a permanent rank auumg our best spoeiincns of descriptivo 
poetry. Some of the portraits exhibit a fund of subtle humour. 
Witness that oft-quoted sketch of the Aunt, a lady whoso temper is 
perhaps best, represented in those tliiTo linos — " 

‘‘‘And English women, she thanked God and sighed 
(Some people always sigh in thinlcinij God), 
ere itiodels to the univ tu'so/’ 

Th/u*o are many passages wduch wo value, as much for the 
truth they condoiaso as for the hoauty of their lauguage. Wc 
shall select one or two of tliosc Avitic sentences at a venture 

We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a hook, 

And caleulating protits - so nuicb help 
By so much iv'ading. It is rather when 

. We gloriously forget ourselvosj and plunge 
Sonl-forwavd, laaidlong, into a hookas ]a*olbund, 

Impassioned' for its beauty and salt of truili,- - 

then wmj get the right good from a book.’^ — (p. 2fi.) 

Many tender souls 

Have strung^ their losses on a rhyming thread 
As chilfhx'ii eowhlips: — the more ])ains Djoy take 
The work more withers. Young men, ay, and mauls, 

Too often sow their wild oats in tame verse, 

Befoio tljey sit down under their own vine 

And live for use. Alas, near all tho birds 

Will 8)ug at dawn ; and yet wc do not^ako 

Tho chaiiering swallow' foi the holy lark.*’ — (p. 04.) 

The re.st are like it ; those Olympian crowns 
AVe run for, till we lose sight of tiie suii 
In the dust of the racijig chariots.*^ — (p. 72.) 

, “ There’s not. a crime 

But takes its proper ohaiige out still in crime, 

If once rung on tho counter of this world j 
Jhot sinners look to it,” — (p. 120.) 

arc wrong always when ^vc think too much 
Of what wo think or arc ; albeit ouv thoiighis 
'Be verily hitter as sc4l-saerif>c<?, 

We’re no less seliish.” — (p, lijl.) 

■ Eve known the pregnant thinkers of this time. 

And stood by breathless^ hanging on thek lips. 
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When 3 onic chroraatic sequence of line ihouglit, 

In learned inoclulation phrased itself 
To an iinconjectured harmony of truth. 

And yet I’ve been more moved^ more raised, I say, 

By a simple word — a broken, easy thing, 

A three-years infant might say after you — 

A look, ii sigh, a touch upon the palm, 

Which meant less than ‘ I love you’ . . .than hy all 
The full-voiced rhetoric of those master-mouths.” — (p. 174.) 

The Greeks said gvajidly, in tfioir tragic phra^, 

\ Let no one ho called Iuip 2 )y till liis death.’ 

To which I add, — Let no one till liis deathr 
JBc called unlnippy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out, and the labour done ; 

Then bring your gauges. ll‘ the day’s work’s scant. 

Why, cal) it scant; ailcct no compromise; 

And, in that we liave nobly striven, at least 
IJrjal icitk ns nohli/, loomen iliouijk we bc^ 

And honour us with trufhy if noi with imdseA — (p. 1S3.) 

It is, however, to the goacrul uumagement of the poem that 
\s'o must look for its main oxoedlcuoes, ns well ns for its 
gravest defects. The ouiliuo of the story is well known. Tlic 
writcr—whosc sentiments and opinions wo cannot avoid ideu- 
lifying to a largo extent witl^ those of the Authoress — ^is 
n 'ruscun girl, left from her birth alone with an English 
lather, to grow up, at oueo shy and impetuous, under Italian 
skies, lie dies in lier lliiiioeiitli year, leaving hm’ to he conveyed 
by strangers to u strange laud, under the charge of liis sistci*. 
This l.idy has iiurboun d a long liatred again^^t Aurora's mdther, 
who bew’iicjjcii the stilf English gentleman, from Ins homo, 
bis dulies» and his estate. H))e receives the eliild with, all the 
eliilJ ]vindlle^s of au uusym pathetic guardian. Under her, Iho 
wihl girl has to become tume — to grtnv in tlie proscribed way to 
the prescribed raid. And so she shoots up into w’omanhood in 
outward co}irornjity, yet flullcriug more and more against her 
cage, seeking a solace from the va^ariness of her tasks in the land 
of thouglil and fam^y ; — , 

" 1 w'^as not, therefore, sad ; 

My soul singing at a work apart, 

Behind tla^ wall of sense, as safe from harm 
As sings tiio lark wiien sucked up out of sight, 

In vortices of glory iind blue air,” 

Gradually she grows to learn ^tlio beauty of that Ihigland 
which at first seetnod cohl •and vopuls^vc. iloro is iutrodn(;(3d 
that exquisite landscape -painting to winch we have referred. 
(Seo pp. »30-4J.) Then oomoB tho crisis of her life — ^tho scene 
with her cousin Bonmoy. He has lived netu^ them, and seen 
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Aurora daily, and grown to lovo her. She, too, loves him, uncon- 
sciously to herself, plainly enough to the reader^ hut they have 
their own distinct vitJws of life. Ho is a poet in action — she in 
vorfte. His soul is ^^groy with poring over the long sum of ill’* 
— of \sTetchetlness, and poverty, and vice, in the world ai’ound 
Inm ; he has, with all the foolish enthusiasm of youth, resolved 
to devote his fortune and his life to lessen this ill. One fine 
morning he comes to seek a hel2>mato in his career of benofioenco. 
But she is twining wreaths ^iround her brow, droaming of Haute 
and Florentine bays. Their inlorview has been oomjjai'ed to that 
famous one between dane Eyre and St. John. There is some 
show of resemblance between them ; hut the diiforence as to the 
essential question is infinite. St. John thought of Jane as a 
mere missionary ; he would us willingly have had her go with 
him as a sister, were it not for public opinion. Eoumey loves 
Aurora far more deeply than she deserved ; and be vsho^vs this by 
tone and look and gesture throughout the whole eollo<tuy. He 
talks too mudi, jicrhaps, of bis [)liilanthropy, his schemes — ; 
sojne foolish, some as wuso as any yet devised for reforming the 
world ; but he is diverted from superfluous display of tenderness, 
by the noblest tJiougbts of others and their welfare — 

Thinking love’s best proved unsaid, 

And by words the dignity 
Of true feeling’s often lost, 

Ho was vowed to life’s broad duty, 

Slau’s gt’cat business upi)cnnost 
la his mind — not woman’s beauty.” 

Slio, oil the otlicT hand, Lurus from him because slie tliiuks too 
much of herself. Because ho will not protest tliat she is horn to 
bo a poet, she distrusts and rejects his k»vc with a most magnilo- 
quent disdain : — 

“ *Now,’ I said, ‘ may God 
Be witness ’twixt us two!’ and with the word 
Meseemed 1 iloated into a sudden light 
Above his stature,— am I proved too weak 
To stand alone, yet strong enough to bear 
Such Icaners on my shoulder? poor to think, 

Yet rich enough to sympathize w’itli tlinught ? — 
Tncompetent to sing, us blackbirds can, 

Vet competent to love, like Him ? 1 2 >ausc{l : 

Perliaps 1 darkeinxl, as ilie lighthouse will , , 

Thdt turns upon the sea.’ ” 

« 

He writes neM I’l'newiBK tlit nsstirancfc of his ftffection, 
but the ^fluat in her indignation lir^ lot out the secret that 
Aurora, by her father’s foreign marriage, is loft undowered, and 
Eohiney, the sole heir ; — interpreting his oUbr.as an act of charity, 
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lior pride revolts still more. Shortly aflcr^ her aunt dies, Jioldiiig 
ill her hand a letter with a transfer of a large portion (d Rom- 
ney’s estate to her, and so, by inlioritaace, to Aiironu Unrortu- 
nately it is found unopened, and the heroine tears it up with ni- 
finite gi'andenn Penthesilea mediis in annis;" or, as slic 
modestly expresses it, like tlie whirlwind on Valdarno. The 
eousins separate— she to the central seat of English life, to work 
out hfcT independence, he to forget his own great sorrow in the 
activity of a greater mission. Seven years alter, she writes the 
first part of this history from lier room tliree stories higli, in 
Kensington, where she has found for Ijerself a sphere of action 
and a taste of licr niiKdi coveted fame. Vet tlie memory of that 
inoruiiig in the summer garden haunts her still : — 

“ Ho boars down on, me through the slanting ^’^cars, 

The stronger for the distance.** 

The account of lier London career gives occasion fiu' a good 
deal of humorous satire on the fashionable life and talk of the 
metropolis. We find notliing indeed to rival the cunning disclo- 
sures of l^hackeray ; but in the fourth and fifth hooks there is a 
large amount of vivid ehuracterization. Some of the minor dra- 
matis personae arc drawn with gnait power ; — such as the good 
Lord 11 owe, the cautious philanthropist, nevcu- out of his depth, 
never honest; clever ^fistev Riniili, and Sir Blaise Delorme — 
with quiet, pries t-liko voice, 

Too used to sylhxble damnations round 
To make a natural emphasis worth wlulo ;** 

and above all, Lady Waldcnnir — tho rich, the heautiful, Iho fasci- 
nating, the hateful Lady Waldemar, who, herself in love with 
Romney, comes to ask Aurora s aid in averting a marriage which, 
in practical illustration of his communism, he is about to contract 
with a daughter of the people — a poor girl who has lived pure in 
the midst of horror and penury ..and crime, whom he has saved 
from death, or worse than death, and whom be is resolved in front 
of all the world to make his wdfe. The lady fails in her mis- 
sion 

‘ You take it so,* 

She said ; * farewell, then. Wiite your books in peace, 

As far as may bo, for some secret stir 
Now obvious to me, — for, most obviously, 

In coming, hither I mistook the \vay.* 

Wlicreat she touched my hand, and bent her head, 

And floated from one like a si^nt cloud 
That leaves tho sense tliund^er,^^-^^^. 115.) 

Henceforth wo are seized*upon by a new interest which makes 
ns burry over everything else. Stately Aurora Leigli, her 
theories, her speculations and her pride, — ^the liOndon life, the 
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Imlls, the gossip of Ja<lics in rnslling silks, the talk of artists 
ami old rakes and enibryo philosojdiorH, amusing and graphic as 
thay arc, are cast into the slindt) by the apparition and the tragedy 
of iMarian Ei'Io. Aurora goes to sec her, and finds in the midst 
of one of the ’wrctelicd streets in TiOndon an inetlable white 
fime,” whieli we get to think more beatiliful tlian any other in the 
book — 

Slie w'qs not wdiitc oi* brown, 

Tjiit could look eitluTlike a niibt that changed 
According to bt'ing shone ou more or less.’* 

She tells licr sad story with inesistihle pathos — liow, born in 
a miserable hut, she h?d a hard life with cruel parents, driven from 
place io place and set to all mean tasks, yet consoled by the 
heoutv around, which from nature ami. stray books she draws to 
herself by some inborn instinct. At last her wrctcdicd motluu* 
otlers to soil her to a rioli squire in the neiglibourhood. SJio 
tears herself from their hands and escapes. TJie account of ber 
tliglit (p. 127) is a wonderful piece of vrritingv We read it witli 
the broatliless haste which it describees, in sympathy with Uio 
passion of fear that g’ave wings to the ftigitive. Hho is found by 
Itomia^y in an hos])ital to which she has been conveyed. He 
mldrcbses ber in kind words, \Yluoh she never forgets — 
since, in any do\iht or dark, 

They caira* out like tlie stars, and slione o)i her 
"Witli just their eondbrtf' 

and in tones of luusht tluit haunt her stil! in tlio TiOndon mil- 
lincjf’s, whore lie has sent lier to work and ho])e : — 

them she drew 

Tlie stitch, and mused how Tloinney’s face would look, 

And iftioere liMg he d remember Jiors 
When ihtg two had iheir rneetkig after death, 

Ho meets her again when she has lefl her position to nurse a 
sick companion, and after a time seeks in her tlio fit asKooiote 
for his task. The day is fixed for the marriage. T'here is an 
extraordinav) meeting of rags and silks to solomniz:e the cemtinl- 
ing of social distinctions wliieli Komney desii^s to symbolize in 
this ceremony — 

« Half St. Giles* in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James’ in cloth of gold.” 

All, is ready, but tbc bride bas disappeared. Ho seeks her 
cast, he see^ks her west, but no trace is to be found ; nothing for 
love or money but a mysterious Jotter from SJarian, declining 
marriage, yet showing iier love, evidently concealing more than 
it reveals : — 

Tory kind, 

I pray you mark, was Lady Waldernar, 
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She came to see me luno times,, rather ten ; — 

8o beautiful, she hurts me like* the.day 
Let suddenly on siok ey»?s/’ 

Time passes. We have a great dj'ul abonL London sooieiy ainl 
pndnse spccailation on art atul artists. Aleantiinc the riiport 
grows that Bomney is aniancod to Lad}' Whddcniar, Wo lif;av no 
more until, a year or so after, (»n Ikt route towards 11 aly, Aurora 
jjieets 'Marian nocidentally in the stnfds of Paris, ^Yi^h a cliihl in 
her anns. Borne olfin tho (.rowd, sIjo is again foinid by eliaure, 
after a long, fruitless search, and this time Aurora sueeijods ir* 
tracking lior io a rolreat in^tbo suburbs ^‘s<,*areo larger ibau a 
grave, *■ wlierc slie lives with lier iuluuL 1'here is notliing more 
exfjui'^itc in the ]>oem than some of th«^ liiii's v.hicli nder to lliis 
infant. — 

*' While wo stood there dumb,— 

For oh, tluit it sliouid takrj sucli iunix-ems^ 

'Fo ]wovo just guilt, i thought, mid stood there dumb; 

The light upon Ids cyidids pricked tlann wivle, 

And staring out at us with uU ilieir Iduc, 

As liiilf perplexed between the angelhood 
lie ha<l h('en away to visit in his sleep. 

And oiiv most mortal presimci', —gradually 
lie saw his mother's faei?, accept i fig it 
In ehaiigo for heaven Itself, wiili such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there, —inwer moved, 

But sndh'd i*n, in a drowse of e(*sla.''}',» 

>So happy (luilfwilh her and hall' with laMven),' 
lie eouid not liave tlie trouble lo be stinvd, 

But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I >uid, 

As rod and still indeed as any rose, 

That bloAvs in all the .silence of its leaves, 

Content, in blowing, to fuliil its life.” — (p. 250.) 

But it is difficult lo select ; the whole of the sm’.eecdi ng 
pages^ as also that ]Kissagc in pp. 2J^8-,280, present a picture of 
innocence and muteriud fondness such as perhaps has never before 
heon refdiz(?d in verse, and which reminds one more than any- 
thing else (j4MliecnHstorpiccos^of BaphaciL 'Vl'c confess to entor- 
tuiri very diflereui sentiments regarding tho two heroines of tins 
poem. Aurora's self-ounseiousuess ]‘epels — her speculations do 
not much interest us ; Inn* gcuuino human fooling is reeevved for 
tho closing scone. Ulierc is something about Marian, on the 
other hand, that is especially attractive. All Iho' little Incidents 
of her curly life, the court in Louflon, tho flowers, tlie way siie 
tolls her tale, with the exception of ono*or two misplaced st?ien- 
tific phrases, so artless and natural, — the shrinking, clinging, hall* 
reverence, lialf lovo she feels for Romney, combine to oxliBut a 
winning beauty and grace. But nothing in tho book is so grand 
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rts tlio revelation to Aurora of her dreadful secret — liovv, beguiled 
by tbo serpent kiuclncjss of the Lady AValdoniar to btdieve herself 
nn obstacle to Romney s liappiness, committed to the charge of 
some female fiend, and lured into a home fd‘ hOrror in France, she 
loll unawans and eamo to butc1ierj%'‘ doomed to live ever after 
subject to that law — » 

** Tho common law by which the poor and weak 
Ai‘e trodden under loot by vicious men, 

And lo«athed for ever after by the good.” 

The tale has too deep a pathos to be expressed in any partial 
transcription. It is indeed a tragedy too teniblo for tears. 
Lhore is sojrieihing almost superbunum in the awe of those con- 
cluding lines in whitdi Marian describes her ^YalKlerings. We 
read tbeni with a sort of breathless foor and wonder: — 

Up and down 

I went by road and village, over tracts 
Of open ftJivign country, large and strange, 

Crossed everywhere by long thin poplar-lines 
Lil;e fingers of some ghastly skeleton hand, 

1'hrougli sunlight and through moonlight evermore 
Uusliod (uii from boll itself to ]*luck me back, 

And resolute to get me, slow and sure ; 

While every roadside Christ upon his cross 
Ihmy reddening through his gory wounds at me. 

# # # # 

• Brutal men 

Stb])ped .short, Leigh, in iu.sult, wlion they had seen 
' My face, — 1 must have Imd an awful look. 

And so I lived : the weeks passed on, — I lived, 

’Twas living mv old tramp-life o'er again, 

But this time in a dream, and Imnted round 
By some prodigious Dream-fear at my back, 

Which ended, yet: my brain cleared presently, 

And there I sate one evening, by the road, 

1\ Marian Erie, myself alone, undone, 

Eacing a sunset low upon the Jlats, 

As if it were the finish of all thne , — 

The great red stone upon my sepulchre, 

Which angels were too weak to roll aicayl^ 

The rest is soon told. Aurora, Marian, and tho oliild go 
together to Italy, a rcpoit having previously reached them that 
.Romney aiKl L*>dy Wuklemar have been married. One glorious 
evening he himself appears ftefore them, to announce tho error of 
this^report, the ruin of all his sclioiiaes, the confiagvation of the 
old hall which he had turned into a phnhmstery for wretches who 
brought it down over his head, and liis intention to claim Marian 
still as his wife. She appears herself to address him-— 
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* ^ Romney,' she began, 

^My great, good angel, Ronnioy/ Then at first 
L knew tliat Marian Erie was beautiful. 

She stood there, still and pallid as a saint, 

Dilated like a saint in ecstasy, 

As if tlio fioating jnoonshine interposed 
Detvvixt he'' foot and the earth, and raised her up 
lloat upon it.. " 1 had loft my child 
Who sleeps/ she said, ‘and ha\^ng drawn this way, 

1 lienrd you '.peaking. Friend! confirm me now. 

\ on take il.is Marian, such as wi'^ked men 
Have made her, for your honourfjhlo wife ?’ 

'fhe thrilling, sohnnn, proud, pathetic voice. 

He strotehccl hi.s arms out toward the thrilling voice, 
As if to <h*aw it on^to his euibrac(‘. 

‘ 1 i.iko her, ns God made her, and a.s men 
'Must fail to mimako her, for iny honoured wife.* ** 


Ain’o)‘a, too, confirms tliis, and Marian’s answer ilhistrates the 
iKituvo of her devotion . — 


“‘Thanks, 

My groat Aurora.’ Forward then she sprang, 

And dro[»])ing her impassioned spaniel head 
With all its hroad aliandonmcnt cd curls 
On llomuey’s feet, we heard the kisses drawn 
1'hvough subs upon the foot, upon the ground-- 
‘0 lionuioy I O my angel! O nuebauged ! 

''J'hough, since weVe p'urted, I have past llie grave; 
Ihil death itself eould only better thee^ 

\ot change thee! Thee 1 do not thank at all ; 

1 but tliank God who made thcc what tliou art, 

>So wJiolly godlike/ ” 


Yet }5hc tcdls him — 


“ ‘ You and I 

JMust never, never, never join Inmds so/” — 


and abides by her resolve U> live apai t, and consecrate the rest 
of her dim life^to llui care of her cliihl. Ronmey aniKuinces 
to Aurora liis pciutoice for soif-conlidence in his schemes, lif^ 
lardy appreciation of her genius, and the calamity which has 
overtaken him of iiicurablc blindness. This mutilation (which 
we (‘onsidcr in every point of view oUbnsiyc) enables Aurora to 
confide the secret of her own attachment to him, and^tlie poem 
(amchides with the magnificent vorsea e.^pressing the triumph of 
love which are already famiiiaFto must re-^ders. 

In an artistic point of view, this work lias all the defects and 
all the oxoollenccs of the authun'ss’s style. Those excolleiices 
move than counterbalance the defcids. Hut it is a work writUni 
LVol. LXYUl, No. CXXXIV.KNjsw Skuibs, Vol. XU. No. 11. 1 ¥ 
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mi]\ m evident purpose, and it openly cliellenges orillcism 
^ethically. We cannbt give n favourable verdict. Romney tells 
Aurora, in that early scene, that women never estimate prin- 
oij)]es, btxl only persons. Mrs. Browning has done her best to 
eshiblish tlio trail) of this dictum. If, as she hersolf declares, 
wrong thougbls make wrong poems,’* there is much to censure 
in tliis one. Tlio estimate slie gives of tin? Rnmch and the 
eulogy of Louis Napoleomwhioh follows it, is a glaring evidence 
of a judgment easily misled by the oiitwaixl shows of things, and 
arrested by the semblance of Bower. 

Wo do not intend to diverge into the field of politics to poiiit 
out in what manner their twice absolute’' Einperor represr}Us 
this ^‘poct of the nations," or how ‘Mils purple is lined wiili 
the 'dcmooracy." It is more within ahe scope of (»ar purpost' 
to contend with those peculiar views of reform and social phi- 
losophy which this volume has for its text. Tliero is a wide- 
spread and growing error to which its success has given n jji w 
impulso — an error founded in a truth, perhaps, but none the 
fatal. \Vc alliido to the mistake of oxaggc'nding the effo'*! of 
Art — wlicther us exhibited through Alusic, raiiuing, or Poetry — 
in ameliorating or elevaUng the condition of masses of the 
people in any age or counti'y. It })robal>lY results from a 
ferenco of the feelings and syjnptilhie^, which arist) from or nvv 
possibh3 only under a certain degree of culture, to splicros where 
that culture does pot exist. But, iKovever originating, Tlistnrv 
and our ov(5ry-day oxp(‘ric*iico coinl>ine t«> de’.uon»str<)to the error. 
Ad and the perfection of thv poetic sontijuonts foRow, or ;u*i* 
coniomponmoous with an ago of pruspeiity. d1iey do not con 
stitiito, nor can they supply the place vx uiatorial comforts ami 
free institutions. Artistic culture, far from .standing in the placo' 
of pbil anthropic effort, de]) 0 nds upon the success of that effort 
for its own permanence. ’.Mon must bo fed, clothed, and washed, 
ore ever the essential prophet’s word comes in power" to 
awaken, elevate, and sustain their nobler cnorgios. Ah*, ilii^kin, 
among many lasting obligations conlbrrod on Ari, bus yet done 
something to adorn this error ; and bis agrc(unf.^il'^Tf4't]i the gcmcrul 
Mrifb of thi.s poem may account for the exaggerated estimate of it 
which he has just recorded.- lie has found in the liigher ela.sse& 
of our society, already disposed to extend hciyoud its due limits 
the domain of Taste, a wide sympniliy with liis elocjucnt expo- 
sition of its laws, even when lie mf>st misconceives their iipplicai- 
tion. But in a more stirring time, it was a similar, though far 
grander Art^worship, S like c<jntcrnp1. of material wants and tlepre- 
ciatiou of political sti'ugglos, that withhold many of the noblest 


^ See Appendix to **TIilc Elements of Drawing.” 
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of Eui'ope from a comprohonsion of tlio great hctnl, or a 
full sympathy witli the greater lieart, of* thotgigantic Goethe. 

All alteutive oK-umiiiatiou of the latter books of Mrs. Bro\sn* 
ing's poem \vill convince any one that wo are not unjust in 
oliarging her with comparative contempt for the material agencies 
of civilization and di8])anigoment, through ])roocpt and example 
of philautbvo[)io ofibrt. Here are som(‘ of the passages in which 
the moral of the whole book is, as it,\vere, summed up: — 

I v/alkej 00 musing with m} self 
On life and ai t, and wliother, after all, 

A larger metaphysics miglit not help 
Oar physics, a completer }>oetiy 
All just our daily life and vulgar wants 
More fully than the spechil outside plans, 

Phalansteries and fnaterial institutes, 

'Flic civil conscriptions and hxy monasteries 
Prolcrroil by modevu thinkers, as tliey thought 
The bread of man indeed made all his life, 

A)id w’ashing seven times in ilio ^ People’s batlis* 

Were sovereign fm* a people’s l(‘]n‘ORy.” 

• "'* What wo are, imports us more 

Than wduit wo eat : and life, you’ve granted mo, 

Hevclo)>cs from within.” — (p. 311 .) 

Yet our [)hysi('s must be scon loo first. A truckle-bed is after 
all a mu'i'ow study foj* >i inclajdiysician. It is but poor comfort to 
u siarving wrebdi to tdl hijtilhai it imports him more wdial be is, 
ihaa what lie rats. H inu^t bo a (‘ompjetc po(?try indeed that 
w’iil und<3rtake the work of Mr. Afayliuw among Ihe criminal*, or 
solve tho problem of h tnule la]>our in our large cities. There is 
"ouie poetry iliai is veallv u pow’cr among the better portion of 
tho iabouriijg classes of a imtion: but noitbor T3unis nor Scdiiller 
penetrate to those de[)tlis where the zeal of u philanthropist is 
most hcucticcnt. We rc(inirc something more tangible to toucli 
the undor-curront masses : tho means of daily bread and the first 
rudiments of knovvlodge. Poetry about poetry is the last thing 
to des(*ond to the people. Wo suspect tho largo sale of Aurora 
Peigif’ has ch,:r^i>ut little tef renovate or purify tho alloys of 
London. \V<? doubt not tho good otfect of the Manohestoi- 
Exhibition, the Handel and Haydn festivals, on many oven of 
our common ^Yorkmou ; but their iiiflucnco is insigriificanl coin- 
pfu'od with the benefit that would rosull to England from a good 
system of Secular Education. The new Venetian leetdre room at 
IHibliii, and the hints from Mr. Hushin which have been noted on 
in its constfiiciion, must have gone far lo^elcvate the taste of the 
masonic craft, but wo siispect*tliat the Northumberland baths and 
the National School have done still more fortlio morals nnd health 
of the city. In the wilder dislricls of England, in tho moors of 
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Ivclaiid, in Tonnemara <u* ( aliirsevecn, tins romanoo of art ap- 
pears in its tall absurdity. You must drain tlioso waste lands, 
piU. windows into those nuul cabins, aiultoaoli their ragged inmates 
to road and to work, else the prophet and the poet” will only 
‘^thuruloi* down” in the guise of soiU‘^ wide-moiitlied agitator 
preying on llie passions and ignorance around liim. It is well to 
know tliat man developes from within, tlnit outward schemes are 
but imperfect methods, and.dhaf we ought not to sever ])octry from 
tht‘ aotinil world. Hut if w'e doubt too much of our powen's for 
doing good — of the ])ossibiliiY ofh'ssiming by enduring effort the 
ills around us, we fall into a profitless despair, or a false content, 
more truly named indilferenco ; ‘^Though we fail indeed,” our 
authoress tells us : — 

You — I — a score of sueli weak ^rorkers — lie 
Fails never. If He cannot Avork by us 
He wall work over us. Does ilo want a man. 

Muck less a woman, tliink you ? Every time 
The star winks there, so many souls are born, 

Who all sliall work too. Let our own he calm: 

We sliould he ashamed to sit beneath those stars, 

Impatient that we’re nothing.” 

Ashamed ? no ; 'prond rather, that we feid so deeply tlie great- 
ness of each ahuu fif God's W'ork. There is h(»re, and in tin: 
magniticent poetry at the conclusion of the book, too niucli (d' 
the spirit of the Lotos Eaters — the most fatal, because the most 
fascinating form of the hiissez faire — an acquiescence in the 
“Everlasting No!” 'L'he world would cornu right, we are lold.ifAVc 
leave it to God. It wont. Is it not one of the truisms of our 
morality, that where evil is active, good must be strenuous on all 
sides, or the fair fabric w’ill go to ruin while the ministers he sent 
to keep it sound are singing hymns ? 

Romney Leigh himself seems to be treated no loss unfairly 
than tlxe cause he represents. There are absurd pliilantliropies 
in abundance, pretentious schemes with no heart in them, false 
and idle. Had the hero of this poem advocated the most im- 
practicable of these, his punishment had been^n severe. Let 
us see how Mr. >Stophens, of tlie “ Oarnbricfge Essays” would 
phrase it? Romney Leigh for being a philanthropist,- — to he 
rejected and lectured by his mistress — to have his intended wife 
stolen from him — to try ovcrythirig, to succeed in nothing — to 
bo laughed at by everybody — to lose his money — to luivc his 
house burned about his enrhv — to get l)oth In’s eyes knocked out 
— to beg pardon of hiji old mistress at last, and confess thai she 
Wits ail right and ho was all wrong — to have her to take charge 
of him afterwards in his mutilated state ! ! ! 

Rut Romneys scheme>s were not so impracticable; he was 
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too good and too great a man to devote liis whole life and energy 
to an honest cauHo without some bcnolie^nt result. He (Yu] 
more Jioly work in his tender care and reformation of those pour 
girls in J^ondot), than his eousius pnems could effect, were they 
inuch better than \vc can imagine them to have' Ijeen. If he 
erred, it was tliroiigli excess of faith and hope and charity; — by 
trusting too much to the effect of kindness in remoulding rough 
natures: by a want of practical distni^st. ‘"3)ear Eomney, you're 
the poet/ Aurora says herself; and some one well sings — 

“ To nave i he deep, poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic lame.” 

We do not hlame Airs. Browiiing for nrd doing what slie does 
noi. profess to do, — site lots, indec-d, professed too much, — hut for 
iloing wrongly pint of whirl she does, riie work — full of beauty, 
iarge-h('iu1(^dn('ss, and valour, thougli it be, — lias artislic defeets 
snlliedeni to render ii unw<u:lby the place assigned to it iiy a 
great rrilic*, ns tlie greaiest ])Oe;n of the century: — it would have 
had a mon^ promineni position in the iirst rujdc liad it taught 
a (vue-r an<l a nobler Ic'-son. 

Ptir)ia]js I he worst effect of exaggeration is that it cxeiles Ihe. 
oppf>sit(; extreme. Wlien Art is advocated by the depreciation 
of the other inihieuces for llie elevation of mankind, it receives 
tliC deepest injury, TIhw wdio ignore its real glory and gramhair 
retaliale by a ‘*onvspouding doprcciatioii. Tlie great agencies 
for hurinoiiizing and adorning life should go^hand in hand. The 
world pro'-'pei's Ihen, when “the poet and tlie philantliropisl stand 
sidi- by si(h^’ in grand e(pialilY: and its rough labour is iftost 
ennolded wiicn music ami poetry aceompany and complement the 
worker’s toil. 


Affr. \'l. — T iik Four Empires/' 

Miscellaneous Papers on the llussian liar, London. L8ot—- 

l8o5. 

n Hi HAAin;rON SE AAIOUK is a groat diploinalisL When 

0 ^vo r(*ad in lh(3 lUuo Hooks the aceount of his lamversations 
svith the Emperor IsTcliolas, wo congratulated ourselves ou the 
dexterous statesman ayIio defended so ably the cause of England 

* Alllioiigh we do not assent to fill the statements and views eontainnl in 

1 his arliclc, wc gladly give cxpres-sioii to the opinions of our abh' and distiii' 
guisKed contributor, and espccitilly on a sidiject of sueff* acknowh'dged 
dilUcidly aud paramount importance as is that of the “ Ea&lcru question.” 
—Jin. 
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(Old of justice; A monstrous: Abab trcis coveting |ihe vineyard of 
another Naboth, an4 hke ws ^ an Englishman avIio 

Oonld see through his \victecr designs, and expose and baffle 
them. As if in these late days of light and civilization the ap* 
propriation of a neighbour s territory by an encroaching power, 
was an unheard enormity, the country rang witli outcries of 
robbery* Coloured maps filled the shop windows, showing the 
‘ provinces which during the kst centui^ had been torn from Turkey 
by the Czars ; and in an enthusiasm fpr the cause of right Aye 
painted the coiiflict to ourselves as a Avar between civilization 
and barbmism.^/Xhe armies of Eussia were a fecqnd swarm of 
Vandals and Goths, menacing Europe with a. return to mediceval 
darkness, and Constantinople was to he the first sacrifice. 

There is a story of an Irishman on his trial for felony who 
brought witnesses to speak for his chaiacter. Tlicy borc their 
testimony hut too effectively — the catalogue of the noyel virtues 
Avhich Avere. attributed to him so perplexed his imagination that 
he cried out in Couii, My lord, if I had but knoAvn wluit I 
Avas, I would not have done it !” Something of this soil tlio Tiirty 
must have felt Avhen they found themselves treated by the press of 
Europe as holding the advanced post of civilization, and lauded 
in Cabinets as the representatiA^es of progress. nation in 

the world," said Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, 

had in the last twenty years made so great advances." True 
that the bestiality of social life in Constantinople could be paral- 
leled only in the worst days of Imperial Home — true, that alone 
in tiiat one spot in Europe the slave-market was open^ — true that 
the Turkish Pashas filled their seraglios with the daughters volun- 
tarily offered by those other cliampions of freedom, the Circassian 
chiefs, and that the trade Avas only cheeked by Kussinn (umiseiAS 
— true that Asiatic Turkey was a Aviklcvness swaiming witli 
brigantls, that life and property Avere for ^tlie most part insecure a 
mile beyond the walls of a toAvn, that the administration of justice 
was iniejuity, that if there was honesty anywhere it was among 
the poor, and that rank and villany ascended in a corresponding 
ratio. No matter ! It avus for the interest of^^JBarope that the 
-Turks should keep the keys of the Dardanelles, It Avas for the 
interest of decency that they should seem to deserve tTeir posi- 
tion. Ministers therefore imagined excellences^ for them to 
supply the^ lacking reality, the sympathies of the nation Avero 
rousqa easily for a Aveak people struggling unequally for their 
JUberti^y and England threw itseU into tlie quarrel with an en- 
thusi^m fijr, justice and right almost reminding imaginative per- 
sons qif of the early Christians ^‘who were all of one 

hearit and one rnind." 

When the unanimity was analysed, elements were found indeed 
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iu tlio composition not exceedingly homogeneous. The Repub- 
lioans expected that at ilie first cannon-shot the spirit of J848 
would revive again. Moderate Liberals still resented the oppres?^ 
sioii of Folaiid. Nicholas had assisted the Austrians to crusli 
Hungary, and tiiose who desired revolution in Genhany and 
Italy, and those who saw in a constitutional system like onr own 
the only permaheut bulwark against revolution, looked aKke to 
St, Petorsburgh as the stronghold of despotism, from which 
Berlin and Vienna, and the petty pftnees of the smaller states 
alike derived their inspiration. Kossuth had appealed to Eng- 
hmd iu behalf of the ‘"nationalities,** and had failed; but the 
great body of the middle classes, who would not countenance in- 
surrection, which threatened to become a war against property, 
^vero pleased ^yi^h an opportunity of showing that they w^ould 
strike for liberty in an oltliodox manner ; they believed that if 
Russia was seriously weakened, the despotic sovereigns would be 
compelled to modify tlioir governments. So far the interest was 
rather political than diplomatic. Formally 'wc were the champions 
of ’’J'urkey ; but in reality wc were fighting for European freedom. 

But, again, timro were the statesmen to whom a Rus- 
sian oecupatiou of Constantinople was the hereditary bugbear. 
As the restorer of order, as the vindicator of legitimate govern- 
ment against revolution, Russia w’oiild be tolerated and applauded ; 
but in possession of the Dardanelles, Russia would command the 
Mediterranean; iu possession of Turkey she would stretch her 
swelling infliienco to llic Indus. The biilan^-c of power w^ould be 
compromised ; our Eastern Empire would be rendered insecure. 

Finfilly, there wore the philosophers who were wear^ of 
peace, who believed that the ancient English virtues were 
stagnating, who saw in j war (so that it was just, or could 
be imagined to he just) a grand spirit of moral regenera- 
tion, aii electric power which w^ould turn "" the snub-nosed rogue** 
behind the counter into a hero, and “ his clicating yard wand'* 
into a champion’s sAvord, Ihese were the feelings which were 
working in England beyond those which were provoked by tlic 
immediate mission of Prince Menschikolf, and the passage of the 
Pruth, vague *"181 of them, and irreconcilable — able for the 
moment to rouse the nation to enormous effort ; yet containing fti 
their very indefiniteness the seeds of their own ultimate disap- 
pointment. Every one was looking to uncertain possibilities, 
Weknev/ as little what was really attainable as what wo really 
desired. Finland was to be restored to Sweden, tlie shores of 
the Euxine to the Turks. Wlien Russia was driven back from 
the seaboard, when her foi*tres$es were In ruins, and her fleets 
destroyed, then only a condescending Edinburgh Review would 
consent tl^t she might bo^ spared firom annihilation. ’ ; 
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Perhaps the educated statesmen only saw their way with 
olearness, as. they only in any sense can "be said to have gained 
flieir object. To them the hope of the multitude was the prin- 
dijpfftl alarm, and driven into this war reluciantly, they were 
resolved at least so to manage it that the spirit of revolution 
should be held from breaking. Liberty in a vague sense was a 
convenient watchword, but liberty in the concrete was anarchy 
and socialism. In a war of freedom Hungary would have been 
the ally whom wo should ^havo naturally sought, and Austria 
would have been our natural enemy ; the theatre of the campaign 
would have been in Poland, where llussia could be wounded to 
the quick. But freedom was the one especial thing which was 
not to bo fought for, and tlicrofore Hungary ^Yas ignored except 
as a province of the Court of Vienna. Austria \vus ^courted for 
an ally with a passion which the most manifest double dealing 
failed to repress. The war was carried to the Crimea, which, if wo 
conquered, we could not continue ourselves to hold, which the 
Tartar population could not defend, and whicJ) e(iually we could 
not restore to the Sultan. In the obscurity of the objects at 
which we were aiming, the soldiers before Sebastopol wrote that 
no one seemed to know for wdiat or for whom wx* were con- 
tending, trusting only that it Avas not for the Turks; while to 
llie rest of the Avorld we pi'csoittal the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a free people in alliance Avitli two despots, and fighting for n 
third in the supposed cause of Jiherty. 'J’hese anomalies at the 
outset were invisihkvin tlic eiithusiastic hopes in wliicli we were 
indulging ; — while the struggle proceeded \s"e Averc ahsorhed in 
the ‘excitement of its details. Bui noAv, as Ave look back from 
the second year of peace, Ave arc able more calmly to examine our 
gains and losses, and see how far our .dreams arc realized ; how 
fur the better interests of the Avorld have received substantial ad- 
vantage. 

Before entering on tlie calculation, however, let it bo at once 
alloAved that the Avar, after the form which the 'I'urkish (juest.i<m 
assumed in the mission of Prince AJcnschikoff, had become tina- 
voiilable. Although in Phigland there avus but little sympathy 
Avithihe ultra-rev olutionists on the Continent, tlt5fviolctit reaction 
of 1819 created a lively disappointment. When the confusion 
subsided Ave had expected that the foreign governments would 
have, settled down into some mild kind of liberalism. In the 
place ot it we saw the few constitutions which had been pain- 
fully labohi^d together lacerated on the points of bayonets. The 
close of the , couAmlsions in ^Hungary formed an especial claim 
upon us the , Hungarians having crushed not in any at- 
tempt at establishing novel schemes of government, but in 
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defence of their own hereditary laws. By their gallantry the 
Magyars had won their cause against hepy odds, and in the 
crisis of the victory Bussia had stepped in with overwhelmiiig 
force, and had given them over, boiind hand and loot, to Austnan 
revenge. Not contented with the success of this injustice, tlio 
(Courts of St. Petersburgh and Vienna demanded the surrender of 
the patriot leaders who had taken refuge at Constantinople ; and 
the Sultan (it was t)ie one honest act of his reign) earned our 
respect by daring their anger, and refusing. On the first hint of 
the employment of force against him, the English fleet had been 
ordered to tiie Dardanelles in his support, and had tho Nortliern 
Powers persevered, the war would have broken out five yeai’s 
sooner, as different in form from that (>ut of wliich we have now 
emerged, as unquestionably it would have been different in 
its results. The crisis passed away, hut the feeling which had 
been excited remained, and on a fresh spirit of aggression being 
manifested by Nicholas, the regard wliich Abdul Medjid had 
earned by his courage, coupled with a vague dread of Russian 
preponderance, roused a temper both in Frtineo and England 
which Louis Napoleon’s (jovormnciit could nol have ventured 
to defy, and which no living English statesman would have been 
allowed to resist, Wo might liavo bowed to the judgment of a 
Peel or a Wellington — Aberdeen and Gladstone, Oobden and Lord 
John Itussoll only shattered their ropntatioii in a useless opposition. 

We accept the war, therefore, as our own work ; nor in general 
need we quarrel with the conduct of it. (^iiile possibly it was 
directed to the objects wliicli were alone obtainable ; or if obtain- 
able, wtre alone to be desired, (^.uitc possibly, if we had gone to 
work in the style whicli would have pleased Kossuth and Mazzini, 
wo should have let loose a spirit of mere anarchy and desolation. 
When the circumstances lind once arrived at the position which 
we allowed them to assume, we can allow that the whole business 
was )nanagcd reasonably well ; wo fougbi because wc could not 
avoid fighting ; we made peace at tho earliest moment at which a 
tolerable peace could he exacted. 

Letting tho facts, therefor/;, pass so far as open to no just 
question, we inaj“ sum up the results without blaming either omr- 
selvos or others if those results shall not appear as much to our 
advantage as we might desire. And first, it is quite clear ibat 
nothing has been gained for tlie nationalities or for European 
liberty. Russia may be weakened, but Austria is stt/)nger than 
ever, and the petty despots who resj upon her ; the cliiiigeons of 
Napl(3S are still thronged, au(> the paltriq^st wretch who disgraces 
a European throne can de^ with impunity the united romon-* 
strances of England and France. The Germans believed that if 
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tjie Northern Autocrat covilcl he crippled, the Diilics imd Princes 
Wttld restore the constitutions — ^but their hopes deceived them; 
while I^ombardy still languishes in chains— still looks to the 
poniard as tlie only possible deliverance. Nor again can the 
enthusiasts be altogether satisfied who prophesied to themselves 
a mighty moral regeneration of England from the revival of Avar. 
On the one band the BroAvns and the Camerons, the Pauls and 
the Strahans, liave shown no symptoms of repentance. Banking 
accounts continue to he cooked ; chicory has not disappeared out 
of our coffee, nor devils-clust out of our calicoes. The independent 
electors as little looked for heroes to represent them in April, 
1857, as in July, 1852. That wliich was crooked is crooked 
still; and tliat wliich was righteous is righteous still. We saw, 
also, , that the expected regeneration^ was not , so universally 
needed. The heart of the country rung sound at the first stroke: 
The young loungers of tlio barracks and the ball-room endured 
the fii^st Avinter in the Crimea with the same courageous simpli- 
city which their fathers showed in the Peninsula. Tlio young 
Indian officers, Avho have been accused of oaring only for tbeir 
cigar and their billiard cues, are showing a quiet gallantry in this 
present dreadful mutiny which makes our ears tingle with admi- 
ration. But as they are acting now they- would have acted ten 
years ago — the supposed degeneracy ayus hut skin deep. lin* 
thusiasm, noAV as eA’^er, has been mistaken alike in its understand- 
ing of the present and its expectations of the future. 

When we turn from dreams to reality, avo are on sounder 
gropnd. It may be admitted that when the English GoAwnment 
declined to enter upon tiny secret understanding with respect to 
Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas intended to take the matter into 
Ids own hands. To Sir Hamilton Seymour he disclaimed an in- 
tention of a permanent occupation of Constantinoplo ; hut no 
doubt he was resolved to interfere more and more in the adminis' 
toition of the Turkish empire— to convert the Sultan into a help- 
less dependant, prejiaratory to ultimate absorption. Hewasfoiledby 
a coalition Avhich he believed impossible, and himself having been 
killed by anxiety and disappointment, his succes^has been com- 
jjplled to accept a peace Avhich drives him back froin the Danube ; 
the military resources, winch it had cost the labour of generations 
to accumulate, are for the present crippled, and any attempt at a 
renewal of the same game has been rendered impossible^ jperhaps 
for. j^nothercjquarter of a century. Great nations rally rapidly in- 
deed from militWy exhaustiop. Little more than forty years ago 
Franca was a chained epptive at tho foot of Europe ; her capital 
twice occupied, by invading armies ; » her last recruits drawn in 
vain from her exhausted provinces — powerless, prostrate, and 
crushed. In 1857 she is again the leading poAver of the world* 
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Wo must not expect too much from the weakness to which we 
have reduced Bussia. Nevertheless, we may feel sanguine that 
she has received a check which for the present will bo effective* 
On the principled on which the balance of power is now main- 
tained, we have achieved a real victory, with which we have a 
right to be satisfied . We must not exaggerate or expect to 
maintain all that we have gained. Sebastopol is in i*uins, and 
Bussia is hound by treaty not to rebuild the fortifications, or to 
re-establish the Enxine fleet. For a certain number of years 
these stipulations will be observed : but from the nature of the 
case they are, and must be, temporary. Again and again restric- 
tions of this kind have been imposed l)y the European nations on 
each other; but an unvarying experience shows that in the long 
run powerful govenimcnts, cannot be coerced in their own domi- 
nions, as to the number of cannon which they will mount upon 
their walls or the number of ships which they will maintain in 
their harbours. Oircunistances change ; new dangers rise ; new 
coalitions arc formed ; and, on the watch as they always must he 
for an osoai^e from conditions galling to their pride, they cannot 
long be at a loss for an opportunity. Sebastopol, wo may assure 
ourselves, will again resume its armour; its docks will again bo 
cleared ; again a fleet will float upon its waters, and wlien the 
steppes are crossed by railroads, and when, in a few days, with- 
(»ut oxhaustion, the armies of the Empire can be poured into the 
Crimea, the hazardous experiment of 1854 will scarcely be re- 
peated. Nevortlieless, wo have gained someihifig. Thesettlement at 
the Conferences of Paris will not be disturbed while the present ojder 
of Europe remains. How long that order will remain is another 
(lucstion. The revolutions of lS-18 showed by hoAV frail a tenure 
it is held; and Avhilo on this side of the (jucstiou the nn certainty 
is so considerable, collateral considerations are, perhaps, of greater 
importance than the immediate conditions of the Peace. England, 
in its relations Avith Bussia, must look not to Constantinople only, 
or the provinces on the Danube, but to Ispahan, to Cabal, to 
Pekin, perhaps to the hanks of the Indus, perluips to the English 
Channel. liCt see, therefore, how, in these other respects, we 
stand toAvards her, and how far her enmity, Avhich we ha\^e pros 
ferrod to her friendship, is likely to be of moment to us. 

The Biissians, though our rivals in the East, had in Europe, 
till the outbreak of the war, been our surest allies. At the couj^ 
(V4tat in Paris, it was expected that Louis Napoleon might turn 
against us : an attack itpon England*is a card of popularity Avhich 
any French Government may Veil be tempted to play. AVaterloo 
is not fbrgotten by the Fi^nch army; even noAv, in this last 
week, when the medal of St, Helena has been distributed 
among the surviving soldiers of the Imperial campaigns, we may 
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see an evidence that the imole*s exile is not forgotten by the 
nephew. But Louis .Napoleon knew, and we knew, that the first 
stroke which was aimed at England would he the signal for the 
fewal of the Holy Alliance, and the odds would be too heavy to 
contend against. Louis Napoleon has, perhaps, learnt that peace 
with us is more profitable than the paltry glory which might be 
gained in attempts to avenge Waterloo ; but neither ho, nor any 
Government by whom ho piay be superseded or followed, need 
ttowentertain the same alarms; we shall fight o ur battle with fnmee 
single-handed, if we have to fight it at all. And again, the Ereiich 
may have no thought of striking us ; but if they do, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have surrendered the friendship of 
a Government which alone in Europe (if we except our own) is in 
no dfyiger of an overthrow; while the alliance which wo retain with 
a nation notoriously capricious — ^wilh a ruler whose tenure of power 
may perish as it rose, and whose policy, at best, will hardly survive 
his life, did not require any such sacrifice. When the war broke 
out we flattered ourselves with a prospect of insurrections of 
oppressed serfs, of legions deserting, and provinces rising in re- 
volt : the house of Bouianoff stood firm tlirough a trial of unex- 
ampled severity ; Pole and Muscovite united in a rivalry of 
loyalty ; the Georgian levies were aim)ug the most faithful of the 
soldiervs of MoiiravictJi Whether it was from superstition or 
from cowardice — whether from national pride or gratitude towards 
a Government wdiich is substantially sound and just, at all events, 
wo have received a« proof that the rulers of Russia need fear 
nolhiiig from Iho disloyalty of their subjects or the dissatisfaction 
of the most remote countries which they have reduced to obe- 
dience. As much ns this will s(jarccly be said for the position of 
our present ailly ; and in courting the friendship of Louis Napo- 
leon, we have but partially acquired the friendship of France. 
Engaged as we have been in a good cause, we need not pej luips 
much concern ourselves with such considerations ; yet we have 
learnt many other things with respect t(> the Russians which have 
corrected extravagant impressions, and luwe taught us, however 
inevitable tbeir condiu-t had made the cJjango, to regret the terms 
in which we have placed ourselves towards her. "Notwithstanding 
tlie result of the siege of Hebastopol, they have not sujfFered in 
military prestige. ;AVe anticipated at the outset far easier work 
thaii WQ found. It was thought a ligJjt thing w-ben our fleets 
Jfirst sailed *to lay Cronstadt in ashes, and pound to atoms the 
plastei*' defences of the groat p,rsenal of the Euxine.- The whole 
;pdvrer of , England nud^ France, supported passively by Austria, 
and actively by Sardinia and Turkey, succeeded,: with their 
communications secure and rapid, with every advantage for pro- 
curing suf/plies, in partially conquering a single stronghold* It 
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was a great victorjr, but it was achieved at a cost to England 
alone of eighty millions of money, and p^irimps lifty thousand 
lives. If any admirer of Hussia had foretold beforehand that sjie 
would be capable of a defence so desperate, we should have 
laughed to scorn so extravagant a prophecy. She has shown 
that on her own ground, even at its' extremity, where she is at 
greatest disadvantage, she has a power of resistance which the 
strongest nations must respect; ^^j^)ile ifouravieffs army in 
Georgia, supported (notwithstanding that the communication 
tljrough the JJlack Sea was cut off) in so high degree of effi- 
ciency, was u proof of the immense efforts of which she ^YHs 
capable. TJie world 1ms seen that she is weaker than France, 
England, and Austria united ; but neither East nor West expected 
ioffiul her otherwise. Undjspuiably,Ave Imve learnt to form ajjetter 
measure of Russia s strength. At the same tim 0 ,Ve have been 
forced to modify materially our conceptions of Russian barbarism. 
When the Tifjer was wrecked at Odessa, her crew, it was thought, 
would be sent to the mines of Siberia, or would be sold as slaves. 
Lieutenant Royer found liimself treated rather as a guest than 
as a conquered enemy ; and the English prisoners have given 
but one account of the courtesy with which they were enter- 
tained. Die officers who, in the rh’imca or elsewhere, came in 
personal contact with Russians, never speak of them except with 
regard as goutlernen, and witli respect as soldiers. 

Wo have learnt something of our enemies : wo have learnt 
something, also, of our friends. The cainfe of Turkey against 
Russia will hardly again bo described as the cause of civilizq|tion 
against barbarism ; and the progress of which beard was a 
progress of rottenness. We wont to war for the independence of 
Turkey. A free sovereign, we said, was not to be dictated to in 
his own dominions, nor Turkish magistrates to take orders from 
foreigners. But wdth all our eloquence we could not alter the 
facts. The Emperor Nicholas was right : the sick man was truly 
sick, helpless, incapable. The independent sovereign exists only 
by the will and for the convenience of the other Powers : he has 
now five masters instead of one, and is at this moment five times 
more a slave — five times more under the dominion of foreign dig.- 
tation than he would have been if ho had submitted to the exac- 
tions of Mensebikoff. God forbid that it should be otherwise ! 
It is the only chance to save him from instant dissolution ; but 
the power of such support is possible only xip t^ a certain 
stage of corruption* ‘ The end will cojne, and come speedily; and it 
is high time for iiS to considclt seriously flic very^questions which 
Nicholas proposed, and come without delay to an understanding 
on The steps which are to be pursued when the catastrophe is 
upon us. ' < 
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We cannot see as yet what those steps will be; but there are 
already no obscure indications of the direction which they will 
follow'. The influence of England at Constantinople is less than 
it was before the war; the influence of France is imineasurably 
greater. The French threw us into shadow at SebastOpOl ; and 
the failure at Kars, glorious as it was, yet was still a failure, and 
the credit of it rests with us. 7\nd again, the French and tlic 
Hussions are manifestly drawing together : the Poiie, in spite of 
its own will and ours, is forced to bow to their dictation, and the. 
division of the sick man s effects which was oflered by Nicholas 
to England, and honourably refused by her, will take place at 
last ; and, perhaps, in some indirect way not to our neighbour’s 
disadvantage, 

To,us> at least, neither the war nor its consequences will hare 
brought any benefit adequate to our sacrifice. It would he well 
if it had brought ns nothing to the contrary. Others, however, 
will coi^ry oif the prize ; wo have to pay the cost, and bear the 
burden, 'rhe Persian war was a direct result of the rupture with 
Eussia ; and if it he true that, in consequence of the Bengal re- 
bellion, Herat, after all, is not to he surrendered, who can tell 
into what expense and difficulty this may . again plunge us. 
Commissioner Yeh doubtless was uot set on to insult us by 
agents from St. Petereburgh ; but the Eiissians have had on 
embassy at Pekin : the Chinese know that the two great Western 
Powers with wliom they most are brought in contact liave been 
fighting, and they lAive heard the Eussian versioi of the issue. 
Th^y know that the English were beaten at Petropaulowski — they 
have heard of the retreat from Castries Bay : they know, or hope, 
that in defying England they may count on Russia for -a friend, 
and the expectation may w ell have encouraged them to give vent 
to their hatred of us. Lastly, although we should as little expect 
to find traces of direct Muscovite intrigue in Bengal as at Canton, 
yet we should doubt as little that the spent force of the struggle 
in the Euxine was felt upon the Ganges. The mutiny of the 
Sepoys we now know to have been long meditated : if they intended 
to rise against us, they must have loolced forward for years past (our 
Qwn fears must have taught them to do it) to a Russian invasion 
as their best opportunity ; and the knowledge that the masters 
whom they hated were actually at w'ar with Russia, the accounts 
of our filterings and diffioulties in the Crimea which were as rife 
in the Indian nress as in our own, may have shown them that 
we were os liable as the rest^of mankind to misfortune, and may 
have assisted ^aily to ^dimulate tfteir restlessness. Of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that if it was^understopd in the East that 
-Russia and ]&t^ljand, instead of enemies, were cordial friends— -that 

->« , 1, ;^., > , f- ,. 

* At pmient, hoverer, report says t}iat the snrrcttder has been co%ttted. 
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they recognised each other’s position, and would assist each other 
in difflcnlfcies, — the imagination of resistance or rebellion would 
bo quenched in the certainty of its hopelessness. 

We are able to cope with onr diffloultifis : we shall crush ’£he 
miserable Bengalese, who have dislionoiired humanity by their 
ferocity. We shall exact an expiation for their crimes, at the tale 
of which their children's children will quake. The Shah of Persia 
will repent if he trifle with his treaticfi. The Chinese can bo com- 
pelled to make tenfold restitution for the burnt factories at Canton. 
We understand the moasnre of our po^ver. Yet the sufterings 
which, wo have endured, and shall endure before the 'work is 
finished — ^tlie piinislimont which wo shall inflict, falling unequally 
as it must fall on innocent as well as guilty, oven the crimes 
themselves w'hich we must revenge — ^tliese are no liglit thii^gs, to 
be dismissed with indifference. Tlic eighty millions of money buried 
in the mud at Balaclava, which have bought so imperfect results 
for us, would have covered India wdth a ineshwork of raihvays. 
We are compelled to ask whether, after all, these results, or others 
far bettor, might not have been amved at by anotlujr road ; or, if 
the past was inevitable, whether for the liiiuro some wiser policy 
may not be devised ? A wiser policy — perhaps wo ought to say 
at onco, not the policy of the Peace Society, which might answer 
reasonably in the Millennium, wlien all things are to go well of 
themselves, hut which while men are the lialf-brutes which we fmd 
thein is a dream of imbecilii)^ 

Wheutlio Crystal Palace was opened in I IHo Park, all nations, 
it was siipposod, wore mooting there in a now spirit. The i'ace 
was no longer to he to the strong, hut to the skilful and the indus- 
trious. Cannon were to bo melted into steam-engines, and bayonets 
twisted into reaping-machines. As wo passed under the gleaming 
aisles, wo were entering the temple of a new era. Enliglitened self- 
interest \vas to work a revolution wliero the Gospel had failed. 
How Jjas the vain imagination withered ! The answ'er to the prayer 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury has come down in the battle 
wdnrlwind“-distress of nations, and perplexity. The Angel of 
Justice, to whom alone it is* given to introduce order into this 
phmet, is painted, in one hand with the balance, in the othcr-rssf 
not with eloquent persuasion, and reason, and commercial interests, 
and collective wisdom^ — but with the sword.’ The voluble lips 
of the petic^ prophets are for a time closed. We have no leisure 
in these stetTi days for sentimental folly, which musiibe content 
to wait for a fairer occasion, " • 

Well, then, lei us look, at*any rate, at the facts as they really 
are ; and if we commenoeVith a broad sweep, we shall return 
again upon our subject witIV d clearer understanding of its 
bearings. The Turkish question is part of the Asiatic question ; 
the Asiatic question is part of one which is wide as the world. 
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Turn >Yhere we will in Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, we see 
everywhere but one ^phenomenon — a swift and absolute social 
, dissolution. Oriental governments, Oriental . society , Oriental 

. religions, are giving way from internal weakness and prossiiro 
from without. Of any principle of internal organizing life there is 
no symptom anywhere. Brahminism, Buddliism, Parsceism, either 
linger us shadows or as horrid and hideous superstitions. Ma- 
hometunisju, whicli in the ^ixih century rode over tlie earih as u 
purifying power, has oorrnpted, like the creed which it displaced, 
retaining nothing of its old self except ferocity and lanaticism. 
Kveu China, whose constitution hud reached its maturityin the days 
of Pericles, and has preserved itself unchanged fm: more than 
twenty centuries, is failing and disintegrating at last. In a few 
more .years, the ruin will he complete. So it has been with half 
of the human race ; witli the other half the expansion and growth 
have been no less marvellous. Four centuries ago, the Maho- 
metans divided tlie Spanish Peninsula with ibo princes of Castile 
and Portugal. The Russians were hut one of the unnumbered 
races who shared the plains of Tarinry ; the French hardly defonchMl 
their independence against Fiiighind and Ihirgundy ; and the 
English could call their own but half a narrow island, and their 
number scarcely perhaps exceeded the present population of a 
first-olusa Cliincso city. The forest tree, if it break down, whll 
become a heap of earth and dust: the single acorn, if it be alive, 
will expand into the oak ; if neoessmy, it will people the Avorld 
with oaks. The Portuguese and the Spaniards spread cast and 
w’csij., a^d founded empires. 'Hic Russians, taking root round 
Moscow, formed as it WTre an expanding circle of firm ground in 
the midst of the surrounding anarchy, and grew and conquered 
it. The English and French stretched across the Atlantic, and 
contended for North America; and the result of this conflict, 
which neither foresaw, has been the creation of a new Power 
equal in strength to either. They went eashvard, and struggled 
for Hindostan, If there England prevailed, France has been in- 
demnified by another conquest in another continent, and has 
formed in Northern Africa an outlet for her energies, little less 
splendid than our own. Thus we have aU gone forward, some- 
times as enemies, always as rivals, yet with ever accelerating 
The Spaniards have fallen out of the race, but their place has 
been taken, by the Americans ; and it may now bo said that the 
contrpl of •the future fortunes of mankind, and the. ultimate 
enipirp over them, lies between France, Russia, the United States, 
and ourselves . We hfji.vo accused each other '^of ambition, of 
aggression ; ijve have watched one another with anxious jealousy; 
we have looked .oagcxdy for the mote in our neighbours’ eyes, 
cureless altogether whether the beam was in our own ; or, again, 
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yre have talked vaguely of mamfest destinies/* or " designs of 
I^rovidenco;*' But destiny in these matters is but the natural 
superiority of moral strength OVeif moral weakness; anA.tho 
aggresBions, in the long rim {m in our own case wo can see 
clearly enough), are the natural and inevitable consequences of the 
intercourse between civilized nations and barbarians. Our mer- 
chants open a trade with India ; they are received with welcome, 
they build factories, accurnulate property, and then either they 
awaken the cupidity of the native rulers, who desire lo rob them, 
or they are injured by the people, and can obtain ho redress. 
They appetil to their own government : there is a display of force 
'—•an indemnity is exacted for the past, a piece of ground is 
demanded ns a guarantee for the future, and a weak power 
makes promises which it ^ has no intention of observing* • Then 
comes, perhaps, some act of treachery or cruelty — a murder, or 
perhaps a massacre. Sterner punishment is necessary ; troops arc 
sent, native rulers are deposed ; a force must be maintained for 
future defence, and the nucleus of an empire is coinmenccd- 
Ollier princes next about our frontiers : we make treaties with 
them, which their subjects do not observe. Tliero are robberies 
on the border which must be redressed, and the rulers are too 
feeble to insist upon it ; or they make coalitions against us which, 
for our own security, we must break; or English parties are 
formed in the native courts, which wo naturally encourage. So 
by degrees the strong power gro\vs, generally with actual justice 
on its side, never without pretence of justfee ; and, taking with 
it as it goes forward, strength instead of weakness, order in^ietui 
of anaroLy, it creates its title by the benefits wliicli it conveys. 
At length the native powders are altogether overshadowed ; they 
court our protection, ami arc at last absorbed by it, or they 
attack us desperately, and are overwhelmed. We find ourselves 
tlio lords of an empire which our rivals say we have taken by 
forces from its natural owners ; while, in detail, each separuie step 
which we have made in advance has been forced upon us by ne- 
cessity or justice, ISuch, in outline, is the history of all concpiests 
which have grown, like those.of England, out of commerce. 

The growth of llussia has been different, yet for Russian wi*iie^ 
equally easy to justify in detail — equally carrying witli it an ulti- 
mate justification Ih its results. It is a weary business to bear 
English orators declaim on Poland, and foreigners in i*etnrn 
pointing scornfully to the centuries of Irish misei7.' We censure 
others freely:' and we ourselves do the same thing. But leaving 
Poland and^ looking to tho Eftst, where ciir present business lies, 
the^ enormous tract now marked on maps as the Russian Empire 
in Asia was not so long ago the hllnting-gi-oimd of nomad tribes 
of hereditary robber's,' It is now drilled into quiet and inftu^iy, 
[Vol, LXYIII. No. CXXXIV.j— N ew Series, Vol. XII, No, H* G G 
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otom it, cities rise over it, propeHy nnd .Iife are' secni^ 
tqjoa it. The same Wessings which England has conferred on 
tndSa^ in smaller degree^, perhaps, hut the 'same in kind, the 
Government of St. Pet^sourg has qanied from, the Baltic to 
Bohring’a Strrits, from the White Sea to the hante of the Tigris. 
Neither bnr adioiihistration nor theirB is perfect; the worst of the 
two is immonsmmbly preferable to miarcmy. We clamour^ at the 
manner in which Eussia has made her conquests. ’ We should 
reraemher the proverb of those who live in glass hoiises : Bu^sia 
may have been, if possible, less scrupulous, but the question is 
merely of degree. Let us compare, for instance, the two last 
cKamples of onr several aggressions. 

The Turks, originally mere barbarian conquerors, treated every- 
where*' their Christian subjects as an inferior race. The evidence 
of Christians was not admitted in courts of justice; their pro- 
perty even by law was scarcely secured from pillage : as every one 
who had travelled in Turkey knew, they were the pariahs of 
society, regarded rather as dogs than men. Some modificaiion of 
these iniquities had been extorted by the Czai^s, and had been 
conceded in treaties; but even the concessions granted had fallen 
short of what might have been justly demanded ; while such as 
tliey were, in the Asiatic provinces nt least, they were never., 
enforced. The right was plainly on one side, the wrong was as 
plainly upon the other. And bad Constantinople been on the site 
of Kazan, and Asia Minor on the frontier of Siberia, we should 
have looked on with Indifference and perhaps with ai)planse, while 
an effete but persecuting race were stripped of their poAver of doing 
evil. The situation which affected little the justice of the quarrel, 
converted demands which Avould' elsewhere have been reasonable 
into a nefarious aggression. War began, and was called an unjus- 
tifiable invasion. The Turkish fleet was attacked in a harbour and 
destroyed ; and Europe rang with the massacre of Sinope, 

Turning to the other picture, a Chinese coasting vessel having 
on board peinons suspected of piracy was at anchor, in the Canton 
river, and carrying, lawfully or unlawfully (for the point is dis- 
puted), the English flag. She was boarded by the local autho- 
fities; the crew being Chinese subjects, and accused of having 
committed crimes in the Chinese waters, were seized and carried 
^h'bre for trial. There is not a doubt that in any French or 
harbour the same course Avould Imve been pursued, and 
Would ;h&v€ :heen allowed as a matter of course, tfndor. circum- 
stances mfihitely more open to question, the samo English flag was 
hauled downjhy the Airiericans at* the OonsuTI house at Grey- 
and there has, been no resentUient. The right of a 'strong 
power tb^deil With its hwn subjects in its own Waters by ite 6wa 
IdAVs. would bd admitted unh^ersally without 'reserve; but thd 
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ar^ Bot a stroi^i^ jkower, and th^efore have not the 
isaino rights. Wo not ^uarreUing vritli' the necessity of deal- 
ing very different .measure to, Commissioner Yfth ftom wliat 
should attempt ^ith President Bnclian^n or i^ouis Napoleon, 
only it must be allowed that it is4iffea*e,nt JVa insist on the 
right to confer ai;i Ghiuese. subjects the privileges of Englishmen^ 
to interfere by force in the government ojf a forei^ country ; and 
when our demands .ar$ not complied witli — when the reparation 
which wo demand, is not given with, the absolute submission winch 
we require^ we do not even appeal to the supreme, authority — we 
do*not even declare war against the Chinese nation ; but we take 
the law into our own ])an(ls then mad there, and upon the spot : 
we bombard a city, sacj'iticing, of course, innumerable lives. As 
the quarrel deepens, we destroy a fleet live times as nuinei'ous as 
that which perished at Sinope. Had the independence of China 
been of the same momeut to the other great powers as the inde- 
pendence of the Porte — ^liad the growth of England in the East 
been regarded with the same jealousy as tlie advances of Russia 
into Turkey, can we flatter ourselves that tlie voice of Europe, 
which comiemued Menschikoff, would have acquitted Sir John 
Bowring — tliat when Sinope was stigmatized as an outrage 
against humanity, the bombardmoui of Canton would have been 
considered a logilimato act of warfare ? Let us call things by their 
ti’uc name. Each of these proceedings belongs to that dubious class 
of actions which are provoked by circumstances-— actions which 
Jthose who cojuinit thorn consider abso]uteIy«riglit, wbioli a pedan- 
tical morality sliuclders at as absolutely wrong ; and the chai'§cter 
of which .impartial judgment will pronounce upon hereafter by 
the ultimate consequences, rather than by tlie immediate motive. 
If we say that tlie possession of Constantiiiopl(3 by tho Czar is 
dangerous to Europe, and must nut be tolerated, we arc speaking 
like reasonable men. It is true ; and we have a right in our own 
defence to act on our conviction. If we hold up our hands in 
piqus iioiTor at annexations and aggressions — if wo affect ^ be 
amazed when a vigorous government iiitorferes with its feeble 
neighbours^ shortens their frontier,, and meddles. with, their admi- 
nislraiion, . wo may, ho, speaking in entire conformity with 
principles Which we^most of us like to be supposed to act upon ; 
but such language^ in the mouths of Englislimepi must seem, 
nevertheless tolerably absurd. . _ . ^ 

In, truth, were the world wide enough for all of us, we should 
each Wvauce our own way and fulfll our own misdon, troubling 
ourselves little with mutuah jealousies.^ Unhappily wo are, or 
have been, competitors for same prizes, or we foresee a pLXne 
when We may become so* " Th^ inovitablo work . of annexation 
goes forward; and as wo approadh pore, neaxdv to each otfier^s 
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{rO!btier$^ as countries lie at our feet ip which we oil may plaim a 
each oJKher with anxiety and terif^r. Again and 
in the last twenty years, our animosities op this ground 
ftftve brought ns to the verge of war. The French occupfldlon of 
Algeria is in itself a good thing. Quiet people can till the ground 
there without feaf of marauding Arabs. Honest merchants can 
ti*ade there without alarm for the pirates flag; and yet to. tis^ 
almost till the recent nlliaijcc, it was an object of mere alann 
and annoyance. In 1888, a dread of llussia plunged us into the 
ill-omened invasion of Aflghanistan. In 1840, we barely escaped 
a quarrel with France on the question of Syria and 32gypt. The 
French had not forgotten that they once disputed with us for the 
Indian peninsula ; and French oflicers trained the Sikh ariillery, 
whose fatal excellence W'e felt to our cost upon the Sutlej. The 
Turkish affair came after; and though the wound is closed, it is 
not healed, and it cannot heal till in some form’ it is re-opened ; 
for the sickly days of the Turkish rule arc numbered, and will 
not be prolonged by the skilfullest leech in Dowiiing-strcet. 
From thcBussian wmr grew out the Persian ; we could not avoid it; 
nor so long as ^yo continue in our present spirit towards each othei', 
is there any end to the long vista of similar difficulties which open 
before us. If we would, we cannot stand still ; this present war 
with China has grown out of a shadow — a mere casual accident 
which may occur any day. In the Crimea, we had France upon 
our side, and Russia for o'ur only antagonist ; hut times change, 
and one quarter of tlie world is not as another — new combina-# 
tions may be formed. In China another competitoi; enters upon 
the scene who will not stand by and kx' us play again the same 
game which we have played in Hindostan. For the present, 
both France and the ITnitccl Htates may be pleased to see us fight 
a battle at our own cost by which they will profit as well as wo ; 
but when the work is finished, at our peril we must seek for no 
advantages, of which we ourselves are to he the monopolists — a 
sitiglo eagle will not he allowed to fatten on so rich a carcass as 
China ; and -when the present difficulty passes off, the Chinese 
Emperor, if he is wise, may make Jiis game out of our quarrels. 
The Russians have their Embassy at Pekin;' 'Both Russians and 
^fmericans have their fleets in the Chinese waters. And in the 
common jealousy which England has displayed towards them^ 
they havO shown a tendency, as natural as it is marked^ to coalesce.. 
The; Celestial' Eflipeiw, in his terror of ourselves, may bribe them 
to become his* patrons ; and there, where the Frebch have little 
interest and' little ability^to help us,iwe mayflhd time tables tumed 
against : us by a combmation as formidable as that which has 
crushed Sebastopol.* This is no imaginary clanget ; with the same 
measiire which w fadte it rtiall ^bc measured to us : and if we 
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raake it our business, as some of us pretend, to curb the aggrcssipn 
of the Muscovites*— to check the growth* of the United States, 
and quarrel with them fpv the Protectorate of vagabond Indians 
upon their frontiers^ — self-defence they will retaliate upon us in 
our own coin, and tjciach us that if annexation is a crime, the 
English have no dispensation for the exclusive practice of it. 

Blit annexation is, no crime, when it is the substitution of a 
just and vigorous government for A wicked and worthless one. 
The arbitrary frontier lines which divide kingdom from kingdom 
hfiVe no magic in them wliich limits the right of interference, and 
oonveys a licence to thosp who live within the boundaries to 
acknowledge ho law but their own wills. The conditions cannot 
be laid down in terms and propositions wliich decide when iuter- 
fereuGc becomes justifiahlc ; but each separate case contnfns the 
principles of its own adjustment. The liberties of the individual are 
-abvidgetl by the iuferests of the state; the liberties of each particiilair 
fitiite must yield to the common interest of humanity; and the same 
right may be said to exist in well-ordered nations to coerce the 
vicious and disorderly nations as exists in separate communities to 
punish individual criminals. TJiis is the. true object of war; and in 
this spirit, for the most part, after large necessary deductions for the 
imperfections of all humuu tilings, the four empires which wield 
the present strength of this plauei have grown. Ambition, policy, 
iimaticisin, pride of power, and perhaps even baser passions have 
had their place in building up the fabric ; bpt this is for the most 
part true, that wherever England, France, llussia, and America, 
have set their foot, they have taken with them something better 
than wliat they have supplanted, and the further that they can 
go on in the same course the better for mankind. A military 
mutiny has broken the peace of Hindostau; but that peace had 
already lasted for a century, and 'Will return again more firmly 
assured. Who can doubt that the Chinese would lead far happier 
lives — or if not happier, at least purer and better lives — if they too 
\vere under, a strong just hand, if their country was opened to 
commerce, and thomselves wheeled into intercourse with the rest 
of the world. If Asia Miucfr could be governed as Georgia is 
governed, or as the French govern Algeria, the cities with whicBT 
it once was covered might rise again from their ruins, and. tlie 
sliorca of the Arcliipolago become once more the garden of the 
world. California, as a Mexican province, was the hunting- 
ground of Indians or the asylum of half-breed cut-throats. Cali- 
fornia in teii years had becoipe tluf cynosure of emigrants— the 
Elddrado of the old imagiuarion. In the luxuriance of its growth, 
evil had sprung up with good.. It the scone of aspiring toil, 
where the finer culture as yet 'waited for admission; yc.t who. will 
compare the w-orst errors of the worst governed American state 
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thi? degenerate ferocity of Kew Spuin ? — ysfho docs not feel 
tbftt mi\x the Amoricade iu i^osscfasion of "Mexico property would 
riwo'io twantyfold its value, und life would at loii4?fc l>e moderately 
secure ^*—tliat in Cuba, if slavery remiuned^ the hateful slave- 
trade would be Ixpnouraldy closed ? ^ 

And it may once for all be assumed, that Iho human race, what* 
ever Cabineis or i*arliamenis may think of it, will not be driven 
from their inevitable coarse. *j he work which has begun so largely 
will go forward. The Asiatic independence whioli survives will 
naiTow down and grow feebler, and at last die. The will and 
the intellect of the more advanced races will rule in due time 
over that whole continent. The genius of France will follow 
the shores of the Meditomuean; the line of kingdoms which 
dividorf the empires of England and JBu&sia will grow thinner^ 
till th^fir, frontiers toucli. [n spite of Claylon-Bulwer treaties, 
and Dallas -Clarendon interpretations of them, the United 
States will ^stretch their shadow over further south, llevolu- 
tion will cease to tear the empire of ^rontezunui. The falling 
republics of Central America will not for ever be a temptation, by 
their Aveakness, to the attacks of lawless riifBans. The valley of 
the mighty Amazon, which would grow corn enough to feed a 
thou.^and million mouths, must fall at last to those wlio will 
lorco it to yield its treasure. The ships wliich carry the com- 
merce of Aniericu into the Pacific, chitv, too, Ameiican justice 
and American cannoi^, as the prcachejs of it. The Emperoj* of 
Japan supposed that by Divine right, doing as he would witli his 
ownt ho might close his country against his kind ; that when 
vessels in distress ivere driven into his poits he might seize theii*’ 
crews as slavey or lull them as unlicensed trcspassei's. An 
armed squadron, with tlie star banner tlyiug, found its way into 
the Japan waters, and his >Sereiie Majesty was instmcteil that in 
nature's statute-book there is no right conferred on any man to* 
act unrighteously, hocauso it is his pleasure ; that in their own 
time, and by their own means, the Upper l^owcrs will compel 
him, whether he pleases or not, to bring his customs into con- 
fiirmity with wiser usage. * 

The fact must ho accepted then. Order will triumph over 
disorder, industry over idleness, justice over crime, trood will 
grow when it can by its own merit. It will enlbrce itself by 
arms when it cannot otherwise find entrance. It will be despotic, 
interfering, ^dictatorial, aggressive. If needful, it will obliterate 
fr’ontiers, invade, depose, anufex—w^yii the most entire composure. 

These influences, a^^in, Avill not radiate exclusively from 
ourselvea. There are other centres of civilization besides Eng- 
laud, which England cannot aimihilute by denying, wliich it 
would bo wise, therefore, for England to recognise cud admit. 
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Our fashion, liithorfco, has been to justify our own conquests on 
the ground of tbdir utility, to condemn .all others as rapacity 
and ambition- Wo abolish without compunction the fndopoh- 
dence of Oude because its court was feeble and licentious',* its 
govemraont donge/ous from its worthlessness. When a Turk is 
the sufferer, and from another hand, wo* imagine virtues in him 
which have never approached so much as his dreams, and we call 
him the victim of lawless aggression^ Fact is wiser than we are ; 
and geos its own way, whether wo like it or clamour at it. After 
all necessary allowance for the uncertainty of human things, the 
decisive balfoice ol probability declares that, in the immediate 
future, the four povrers which, by commerce, conquest, and 
colonization, arc brought in contact with the surviving bar- 
hariiins or semi-civilizod nations, will each continue on the same 
road ; and the choice reihains to them whether their relations to 
one another shall continue also the same relations of mutual jea- 
lousy, susphuon, and distrust, which they have hitherto proved, 
or whether, onco for all, tliey (‘an anivo at some common undcr- 
staudiijg, no longer closing their eyes or opening them, as it 
suits their bcpiirate convenienco, but looking the truth in the face, 
and submitting to bo guided by it. 

Either of those courses is possible. We )mve seen, however, 
what the past lias already cost us, and the same dangers and diffi- 
culties will in tho future multiply indefinitely, Asiatic indepeu- 
denoo will daily become more impossible. Parties will form, or 
have already formed, in the various courts — Kussian paidios, 
English i)arties, Erouoli parties. There will he intrigue^ and 
faction, and civil war and invasion. Pashas and governors will 
revolt ; and as in Egypt, in 1840, one of us will support the 
niabtei;; anotlicr, the rebellious satrap. Other wretched Shah- 
Soojuhs will be thrust upon thrones which they will disgrace. 
Other Akbhurdvhuns will revenge the insults by treachery and 
murder. AVliich of us cares to know tho true deserts of the 
Oiiijabsians ? They arc opposed to llussia, and therefore we 
imagiTio them to be heroes. Yet what worse abomination have 
we licard of tho Princes of (^ude than the willing baseness which 
feeds the liarems of Constuutinoplc with the daughters of these 
patriots of tho Caucasus ? Wo shall call evil good, and good"^ 
evil ; careful only to support whatever wiU lend iti^lf to our sepa- 
rate cause ; from time to time, as occasion rises, wo shall be our- 
selves dragged into the quarrel ; we shall intrigiio with ona 
another 8 subjects, stimulating villains like the Sepoys to rebel- 
lion, in the name of liberty, • “We lhall bo precipitated one upon 
tbo other, tearing each other ta pieces for Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, Oabul, or China, each of which will bo cursed by the 
independence ‘ which one or other of us may be fighting to 
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iuiflict upon it— eaqh - oif which would bo infinitely blessed in 
lapsing honestly undi^r. any ou^ our sepfurate protectorates. 
Sflmetimes/ as in the recent struggle, the balance pf^power may 
bp Mu tlie side of England, but in a conflict where justice; will, 
W determined by interest, other coalitions will rise on the wheel, 
and our, taim may' come to struggle single-handed against ,a con- 
federacy/ Looking to the complications before us, which will/ 
* not be avoided— looking to elements of folly and fanaticism, 
of conceit and vice, of cruelty and treachery, which enter so 
deeply into the character of Asiatics — wo may feel some certainty 
that if we allow ourselves to drift any longer as the outrent of 
circiimstanoes for the moment flows, the world is entering on one of 
the most frightful ceuturies which history as yet has chronicled. 

The same event will in the end be arrived at ; w^eary at length 
of strife, those who survive the conflict \sTll be forced to acq^uiesco 
in a peaceful settlement, and after ages will wonder at the per- 
versity which refused to accept tranquillity, except at the price of 
wretchedness. 

But there is time yet to strike into a better path ; and little as 
the present temper of this country promises the adoption of it, 
we shall hope agj^inst hope for a fairer future. There is an altcr- 
nativo besides drifting with the winds and the waves; let us 
imagine tor a moment that the last five years have been blotted 
out — that Sir Hamilton Seymour 4a again listening to Nicholas 
as he descants on the sick man^s approaching en^ and with 
another chart will attempt a fresh chaimel. ** Sire,*' we will sup- 
pose him to have replied, ^Svhat you say is undoubtedly correct. 
The !l]'urks, or the upper ranks among them, have lost the virtues 
of their ancestors, while they have retained their vices. Every 
symptom, which has preceded the dissolution of empires is. to be 
found rife at Constantinople, and they would long ago have been 
burled back across, the Bosphorus, or have fallen to pieces by in- 
ternal revolution, had it not suited our convenience to maintain 
a feeble people in possession of a position which in your hands 
would be dangerous. But so artificial an existence cannot be 
sustained for even The Turkish provinces fall away from them, 
or crumble into anarchy. The Sultan promises you to proliibit 
HEBe persecution of the Christians, but he is unable to fulfil his 
engagements* It is a grave responsibility to support a govern- 
ment which is a curse to its subjects ; and . perhaps,, as you say, 
the time' is .^ear, when it will be no longer posable. ? at while 
the ^^gll^h^^ovemment recognises jftilly the necessity of preparing 
foi? a ch|jpge^ , they cannot consent, to any private, arrangement 
betwe^ you and themselves. It may .be necessary to abolish the 
Tufk^but of Eurppp, or partition their provinces, or the form may 
be tfeft> while the administration is placed in other and better 
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Imnds. You answer for Acistria; 1)111: the Ilrehch, at least, must 
ho consulted — wo canrtot move without thorn. It is but just, aryl 
prudent ao well as just, that%6ry gavemment whose interests 
are affectod by the mil or the maintenance of Turkey, and who 
have the power to interfere, should have a voice in this matter. 

But your Highness has opened the (question : permit us now 
to extend it. Turkey is not the only Asiatic kingdom in which 
you, and we, and France, are interested. Your empire and ours 
have grown rather through our nec(3ssity than our a7nbition ; but 
if India was rather ♦breed upon us than sought by iis^ we cannot 
afford to lose it; and as we dreaded Napoleons menaced invasion 
from Egypt and Persia, so we have dreaded you. We have been 
driven, in tlie supposed necessity of defending ourselves, to 
.meddle in tlie kingdom^ of Central Asia. Our borders are 
stretching northwards towards you, and yours are reaching 
downwards towards us. What is to be done wuth the kingdoms 
which lie between us, whose weakness and lawlessness will 
compel interfQi*ence, but which wc shall fight for at last if we do 
aiot understand each other? In China, too, which seemed so 
long to defy all change, and to stand aloof in its isolation, we 
have been forced to meddle; and we may he obliged to meddle 
there again. In that difficulty the United States will claim a 
voice, and so will youl Our real interests arc all identical. We 
desire that the Chinese shall enter the society of nations ; shall 
open their ports to our commerce; shall observe their engage* 
meats and respect the laws which regulate the intercourse of tho 
world. But it may bo necessaiy to lay force upon them before 
they will understand fully their true relations towards us. In the 
last war, wo wore obliged to take from them a small fraction of 
territory. In tlio next, >ve shall perhaps ask for more; and then 
you may take umbrage ; you may bo afraid that wo intend to 
found in Chinn a second nindostaii. Our American friends may 
take the same view ; and if there is a prey in the wind, they may 
claim a sliare in the carcass, and ask for it disagreeably. 

And once more (for all these lines radiate from tho same 
centre, and m^ay bo dealt with •on the same principle) : You know 
how jealous i)oth yjou and we have been about the French in^ 
Africa; about the Americans on the Isthmus of Darien and in 
Mexico. Of course the French will do better in Algiers than 
the Moors could da; and to Mexico itself an American conquest 
would be an infinite advantage: but we are all suspicious and 
afraid of each other. Each fresh * accession of empire is an 
accession of strength ; and strength gained by one may be 
used to the ^disadvantage of* the rest. Now, is it hot possible 
that, taking this Turkish difficulty as our . starting-poiht, Wo 
may arrive in concert at i^ome general principles of condtict 
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“lye come in contoet ^itb §uch other countries as it is deaimble 
tlmj wo should s^eraJly influence.^, I do not speak of annexoiion: 
ttej*e are mmjy.places wheije we would, gladly, esca()e tim necessdtK 
;nf animxarioni it by any other ni^ans the desired results of reason^ 
able government could be attained. At present, the halt-oxyihacd 
nations are encouraged by the loiowledge of pur rivalries. If a 
pressure i» laid on them by any one of tlie great powers, tlmy 
understand that they may look with confidence to the support jof 
the others. liOt them be informed that henceforward they shall 
encourage no such hope ; that when they ofiend against the laws 
of civilization, the joint pressure of four strong nations will unite 
to compel them into wiser conduct. English officers are sent 
into Bokhara ; the Khan sees that our hand is far off, and cannot 
reach him, and timy are villainously murdered. If the Khan hod 
understood that such a prime would have been resented by yoiu: 
Highness-— that he would be treated by you as an offender agaiinst 
the common laws of humanity — ^the certainty qf punishment 
would have held his hand. In Constantinople, at Teheran,, at 
Khiva, at Cabul, at Pekin, at Japan, let us insist then on tlie ^admis- 
sion of our representatives, who shall be instructed to act together 
in a cordial and generous spirit, If necessary, let tlicm revise 
the laws. If the native courts refuse compliance with these 
suggestions, let the nuliye comts^ be informed that we shall unite 
to enforce such compliance. If they pretend that they are with- 
out power over theirfown subjects, let them bo taught, if desirable, 
by 4experience, that the power will be supplied by us. It wdll be 
.enough to insist on a lew broad conditions. , Intolcratice must 
bo at an end. The missionaries of Christianity must have free 
course through the world, and free exercise of religion be per- 
mitted' ©very wliei’e, without interference, without restriction, with- 
out the infliction of disabilities, political social. Let trade be 
free, and property secure, I^et the ways be opened everywhere to 
capital 1\ncl enterprise, and the atlventurers from our various coun- 
tries wdll then carry with the?n spontaneously the habits and the 
thoughts which will spare us the necessity of conquest, and create, 
4n a few generations, from within, on insensible revolutioi> — a civil 
add, spiritual renovation. The moral weight of oiu alliance for such 
; pB object will, in most cases, of itself compel submission. If it bo 
jpafused, a fraction of the force wliich our present suspicions of each 
ot^^blige us to maintain will be adequate to a purpose as much 
simpler and easier as it is njffol^r aj^d better, and more worthy "of 
positian, among mankind. Such a. course promises the best for 
Asia, an^ fat Turkey as part of it •Itmay fail ; huk^tke, prohabi*- 
lilies are/in.ite favour; and when the happiness of so largo' a por- 
tion of- the, human family, is at sfolte, we must do tlie best wliich 
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wo caa for them, and no Idngot ifeal with t^ieir interests ty the 
uncertain suggestions of emeirgencies m they happen to arise. , 
AM agmii^bnT mutual reMons appear likely to. be no Jess 
kiprot^ed. In the first place, a commOir engagement in a great 
generous purpose will be the best s8burity that we shall keep tlie 
peace 'jxmong ourselves. Governments may change, but a bond 
of, union will remain, not easily broken. Wo shall study each 
other's habits in a larger spirit ; no lunger feeling it necessary to 
our position to magnify faults and close our eyes to our respective 
cxcOlIenees. Again, the success of the policy which 1 propose 
will depend on flic liberality and general confidence with which 
we engage in it. We must abstain from vexatious and imperti- 
nent interference with one another on minor matters ; and there- 
lore, should either of us , now or hereafter show signs of a» desire 
for separate aggrandizement — ^if, in a serious matttjr like the pre- 
sent, wlicn candour and unselfishness can alone lead to a useful 
result, symptoms should appear of private, unacknowledged objects 
being sought;— the compact might be so arranged as to secure 
the union of three Powers against the fourth. 

‘‘ Again, since it is impossible to foresee the contingencies which 
may ailse, and large free action must he left us on our frontiers * 
and wherever -we have interests, so if there bo a question of de- 
claring war, or of annexing a province, such a step should not be 
entered on without a conference, or, at least, without separate 
consultation of the four governments. We are weak men, and 
apt to be especially weak when we are jflaintiffs, judges, and 
juries in our own quarrels ; and although on the whole we may 
desire to act rightly, wo have sometimes cause to wish that we 
had shown greater forbearance, and might have profited by the 
assistixnce of an independent opinion. 

“ Your Highness and your predecessors doubtless understood 
better than we did your quarrels with the Turks, and you felt 
yourselves justified in taking their conquests in Europe back from 
them ; but your conduct could be represented by your enemies in 
more dubious colours. Wo are not the persons to throw' stones. 
Your Highness knows Miv Cobden, and may * have read his 
piimphlet on ‘ Wai*s in India.* The affair at Kangoon was not 
as dear as we could wish it ; and the less perhaps that is said of 
the opium question the better. All these points would have been 
benefited by freer ventilation ; and although, nevertheless^ the 
Prutb might still have been -the boundary of the KufcJSian empire, 
and England' might dill have occupied Pegu and brought the 
' Chinese th their senses, tiie disputes vrould all have improved in 
Ibtmy and the condusiohs Have been more satisfactory. Letting 
bygones be bygones, let us* try for the future the other system* 
Tfiert^ will be mss oecasioni we iaay hopd> for annexation ; bnt a 
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cause may arise — is possible as a contingency, Constanti-^ 
npple is a ticklish subject. But it might bo desirable, ior m- 
Btapee, that the b’reneh should occupy Egj^t and Synn. \ye 
ourselves may have to take the province of Canton. Tlio 
Japanese may break their eifjjngeiueui with the Government at 
Washington. Or again, we know bow Cuba lies at the moutli 
of the Mississippi, and we know the influence which in the long 
run these geographical poMttons exorcise. As things now arc, the 
Arucrioaiis — if Spain will not sell (Juba — may pick a quarrel for 
it ; or some filibustei’ing expedition like that of Lopez may be fitted 
out and giiin some succcbs there or elsewhere ; and the temptation 
migl)t become too strong to resist, and then wc should bo all in 
confusion, and the peace of tbo world would bo broken for a busi** 
ness which in itself no reasonable pevbon would regret. Let it 
be agreed among us that these and all other changes, when really 
reasonable, shall be permitted and encouraged, so that they arc 
effected in a reasonable manner, and all fair objections are fairly 
canx^assed, considered, and answered. Then there will be less food 
provided for captious ])orsous, less material for the mutual re- 
proaelies of Cabinets, and wc shall not be drawn any longer to 
* seek ex pout facto justifications of arbitrai*y conqiiestb in the ad- 
vantages wliicli liavo resulted from ibem.’* 

In some such language wc can eonceive Hir Uamiltou Sey- 
mour to have replied to the Emperor Nicholas, and England to 
littve been richer hy eighty millions of money, and tens of thou* 
sands of brave men. ^ Or rather, perhaps, it is too promising a 
xusiem, and xve can eoiceivc n(»thmg of the kind. 1 1 is no place 
for an ambassador to propound political theories. Xlussia was 
disguising a selfish ambition in the midst of designs wbieli were 
but partially honest, and she required to be chastised. But 
llussia has bought her lesson, and we too have paid heavily for 
our mistakes — xvilful, or iiioviiable. Tbo difficulty is postjmned, 
but it is not overcome ; and nlthougb for the present xve may 
rest contented in the iVnglo-Erench alliance, it is idle to conceal 
from ourselves that it is subject to accident: that Bussia and 
America are mighty powers, wliicb* cun neither bo ignored nor 
.«4e.spiscd — powers which will and must exercise a vast influence 
upon the future condition of the world. A fabric of policy, as 
xvoll as of stone and plaster, stands more firmly on four pillars 
than on two. The past of all of us poorly bears inspection : it 
is be^r fqr^us to bury our recriminations, and endeavour to be 
wise ror the ftitnro. ^ 

Saggostions little in hurmony with tlie feelings towards our late 
enemies in wliioh we have indulged so liberally may seem at first 
not easily tolerable ; but tlie hostility of nations is not as the 
quarrels of individual persons, and ceases, or ought to cease, when 
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the mmecHato differences are composed. Tt were easy to write 
much bii such la subject ; but it is enough fgr the present to hav(3 
sketched an outline, and details are beyond our purpose. 

There remains but to consider such objections as may**be 
urged, not by noisy, hysterical persons, who imagine themselves 
patriots because they can point rhetorical commonplaces on 
England's' mission, and the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but by those who can ho contented learn from facts, and to 
reason upon them calmly. 

And first, it may be said that such a scheme as we have pro- 
posedi however W'e may hide its character under plausible dis-» 
guises, is, in fact, an organized conspiracy against the liberties 
of^weak nations who cannot defend themselves. In gigantic 
imitation of the partition of Poland, W'o are now to pajtition 
Asia. The true remedy w^ould he, to abstain from plunder and 
wo suggest, instead, a quiet division of it. We answer, that 
Asia is now being partitioned ; year after year huge segments of 
it lapse under one or other of our several dominions, and the 
only means by which the process can be arrested is, to prevent 
the native princes from indulging any longer in conduct which 
compels us, whether we desire it or not, to remove or punish 
them. That a concert of the Four Powers would be n conspiracy 
is quite true : it would be a conspiracy iu the sense in which all 
society is a conspiracy — a conspiracy iu which the better sort of 
persons lay their strength iogethcr to oblige the rest at their 
peril to submit to order. Neither man tiof nation can plead a 
right to do what is wrong : let us do right of ourselves, if we^re. 
able and willing ; if by any means we are out of the right way, 
let us he thankful to any beneficent person who will rein us and 
drag us hack into it by force. Tliis is to conspire against licence, 
it is not to conspire against liberty; nor would liberty, true 
liberty, be exposed to danger, cither iu Europe or in Asia. In 
Asia there is none to injure. In Europe, at present, however it 
may have beon in times past, the true enemy of freedom is not 
Eussia., but Austria ; and neither Austria nor any of the Ger- 
man Powers would claim a vqioe in questions in ^yhich they ai*e 
in no way concerned. Austrian influence, legitimate and ille-, 
gitimatd, is confined to Europe, and cminot. extend into other con- 
tinents. And even in Europe it is happily limited, .and need not 
be enlarged. Austria's best friends, would not desire to obtain 
foivher an increase of hatred, by an extension ol\h«r detested 
administration into Wallachia and Moldavia — ^thc only countries 
aihong those of which wc aro speaking in the settlement of which 
. she migjbt legitimately claim .to be consulted^ 

Brft secpndly“Is not such an alliaiice with such objects im- 
pi^sible ? ' Who ew' heard br read of a coalition of nations, ^ 
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ceptin self-defence, ov else for the povpetratioif of some im<jnity? 
Yet in ibis great age^so fortilo in new things, it is but one more 
novelty ; and wo will ask another question — X b it, or is it not, 
desirable? If wo have a sufficient answer here, we will not 
bolieye in impossibilities. Difficult it may bo; but was there 
ever a greai.or good tiling achieved wliicli htvs not been full of diffi- 
tnalty ? And why arc men of genius sent among us, except to cope 
with difficulty end conquer it? Two channols are open into 
which w'o may steer: one wo know to be full of shoals and 
breakers ; the other, though untried, appears to be deep water. 
The oxpeiiment is worth the att< nipt. The future is dark, wo 
know not whither it may lead us ; but we tly from an oVil too 
well ascertained, and our intentions wo presume to bo honest. 
If we^fail, the failure can lead to nolbing worse than tlio t*er- 
taiuty before us if we remain passivfe ; at any moment we can 
full back upon Lord Clarendon, and "'drift*' into war. If we 
succeed, the statesmen whoso names arc connected with the 
diplomatic revolution will take their place among the immortal 
benefactors of mankind. 




Art* VIT,-^The Cjioephorcr or iEsenYLUs. 

The ChoephoroJ of^ jiSschylus : with Notes, (hitical and l^x- 
. planatory. lly John C<uiingtoii, il.A., Professor of Latin 
and bellow of Coi’pus Chnsti College, Oxford. London ; 
John W. Parker and Son, 18."i7, 

W K regard this ivork with intciest and satisfaction, not only 
as a very usefni one in itself, but as a successful eilbrt in 
the higher branches of classical critioibUi. Oxford has not 
liitlierto been very great in this peculiar department of literature. 
With iIjc (‘xception of Mr. 1 inwood’s '' Eumenides,’’ and some 
other ivorks from (he same pen, httlo has yet been done to rival the 
fome of Cambridgo in that sort of close verbal seliolarbhip whiv^h 
dcliglits in dealing with MH. readings, and in discussiug and com- 
paring tlio conjectures of the Icarnoil on perplexing passages in tho 
Greek writers. In fact, Elmsley and Gaislbrd arc almost the sole 
represontal^ves of the Porsonian school ni the sister University# 
ISven ihe editions of the Grc'ck tragedies which arc issued from 
her pr^s have been revised %y a wntinental scholar. We shall 
not stay to discuss the causes of this evident diffiercncc in tho 
classical studies of the two Umverbitics ; nor have we any wish 
to give mere <friticism, as m art, undue preference over tho intel- 
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leotfel ttbmpreiiensioa ami analysis of the subject- mutter of t]ic 
hfotorians, and philosophers, of GjjBOce, It is easy to 
attend too exclusively to more word.s, that is, to words considered 
singly, rather than in their logical combinations ; it is easy also 
to fdrget;» while we centre our thoughts solely on what is said, 
that words are the vehicles of the writer’s mind, and that a 
perfect appreciation of the latter cannot be attained without exact 
attention to the former. Professor O^nington has avoided both 
of these extremes, and has combined the rare qualities of an 
excellent-interpreter of bis authors meaning, and of a judicious 
critic of his language. The Greek scholars of the last genera- 
tion, if we may form an opinion from the tone of their commen- 
taries, were more engaged in guessing what jEschylus wrote, than 
in considering why lie wrote it. Of course, among many lucky hits, 
they also fell into a good many errors, and some absurdities. In 
a poet so full of abstruse speculations and mystical theology as 
ri?ischylus, it is highly expfjdient to explain to students the point 
and drift of each drama as a whole ; at least, no edition can be 
called complete Avithout such aids to the riglit understanding 
of it. Jh’ofessor Coningion has done this : ho has given us an 
excellent Intx’oduction, which throws much light upon the poets 
peculiar treatment of his subject, and the rchitions subsisting 
between the unseen world of spirits and man, as unconsciously 
influenced by them, llis book is, in a word, the best edition of 
the most diliicult of all the Greek plays that have been separately 
publislied, either in this country, or on the iontinent. It is but 
a small book, but it contains all that can reasonably be required 
in the way of explanation ; aucl this has been briefly but clearly 
given in nea]*Iy every line of the text, according to the authors 
own convictions. And it affords abundant evidences that he has 
not been ambitious merely to give new views or new readings, but 
has carefully w'cighed the opinions of his predecessors on the many 
obscurities which are to be mot with in this play. 

In the numerous editions which are almost dmly appearing 
of the classical writers, tliough some may think the greater part 
of them wliolly su])erfluous, see a healthy sign of the Arm 
hold that polite literature has taken in nearly all the educational 
schemes oTthe^day. We still adhere to tliem ; still wainly search 
for any adetpiate substitute for them. The very difficulties and 
discrepancies riu 4h0m are useful incentives to research; they 
cultivate iriteUeot and call forth talent ; they arc a source at once 
of "]^ieasiire and of profit, instead of^a motive for discontentment 
and disparageincht, as the adversaries of the old system wrongly 
coiltetxd.// Th^ to a common battle-field for genius, on 
whichy ' at least; iniloh ink has l^en and is likely to be shed* 
Were thete ncihing loft to emend, nothing to interpret, nothing 
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fuftber to 4is'CC*ver, the ambition in scholarsliip would be less, 
and with it, the study itself would lose something of its pt'esent 
*ji!:est. It is therefore no paradox to affirm, that so ffir as eon- 
eferns the use to whieh we put the ancient classical authors, ihoiv 
very faultiness constitutes' much o£ their excellence. " 

The dramatic writei's of Greece form a very extensive and 
singularly varied portion of its unrivalled literature; As the 
bards and ballad-singers of the pre-historic times were the' chief 
instructors of the people in the deeds of their warlike ancestors, 
so in a more polished hut equally imaginative age, the Drama 
kept alive the memory of kingly and heroic achievements. At a 
etill later period of the Republic, the orators made it their duty, 
by appealing to the facts of history properly so called, to draw 
men's minds from the eternal details of the Trojan War, the 
deeds of Theseus, of Hercules, and oilier demi-gods, to the more 
recent and stirring scenes of national glory — ^thc Persian wai*s, 
the wisdom of former legislators, the supremacy of Athens by 
0ea and land, her colonies, her revenues, and her illnstrious 
citizens. The tragic writers dealt entirely -with myths; the 
orators chiefly in facts, — for, if they occasionally used the old 
myths, it Avas by way of appeal to the popular sympathy, a con- 
cession to the inordinate vanity of ancestiw which vras so singular 
a trait in the Athenian character. A natural result of this 
change from tlie ascendancy of the stage to that of the boma, was, 
.that the people (who, though scarcely recognised as a part of 
the drama, are always the true actors in great events) became 
more prominently brought foi’ward ns the subject of every 
haiungue* The democratic element thus completely displaced 
the Iiigh aristocratic mA king-worshipping tendencies \yhicli so 
strongly tinge the Avritings of the older dramatists, .d^iSchylus 
and Sophocles. Euripides, wdiose rhetorical propensities have 
often been remarked, had, in fact, much in common A\dth the 
orators of the Ihiyx. He formed, as it A\'ei*e, the medium botAveen 
the impossible heroism of lcgenclai7 Hellas, and the actual 
realities of every-day life. Men, not gods and heroes, Avere his 
favourite theme; and though he (did hot venture to Adolate the 
prescriptiAx rigdit of Tragedy tO' select her materials from the* 
heroic ages, he made use of them only as a mask, while he repre- 
^nted man in his true nature. He did not, like jEscliylus and 
Sophocles, treat of Avoes, crimes, and sufferings, as resulting 
from the agencies of destiny, or the jealousy of the gods 
agjrinst toh gredt prosperity ^ but he spoke of them nir the direct 
t^u’se'qtmndes of m oAyn "passions, his follies, and his per- 
versities, ‘ ^ . ■ * 

There certsinly ip something speli-likb in the; method wliioli 
JEschylus adopts; tod noWhere more powerMly than in the 
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Orestea^**, Ilis doctriaes of Retribution fov wrong, to be paid 
by tlie ofientier, sooner or later, to the uttermost, -r-of counter- 
acting good and evil influences in the world of spirits, — and of 
the control which even the dead in Hades exercise over atfairs 
on earth, enable him to throw a veil of mystery over his cha- 
racters such as the practical and less superstitious Euripides 
never attempts to interpose. The fate of Agamemnon, which is 
but slightly touched upon in the Oi^yssey/* was probably treated 
of more in detail by the authors of the Cyclic poems, from which, 
rather than from Homer liimsclf, the tragic writers were in the 
habit of borrowing their themes. yEschylus, however, as Pro- 
fessor (Joningion remarks, has nothing in common .with Homer 
but tlic bare fact of ilie return of Orestes after years of absence, 
and the revenge which he takes, Jf the . Cyclic poets had not 
said more than this, it is* difficult to account for the ciflebrity 
which ilie story seems to have acquired among the legends of 
early Greece. The narrative doubtless had its origin in truth ; 
and it suited the feelings and impulses of tlio Greeks, with whom 
revenge was held as a most sacred duty. That each of the three 
rival dramatists have given the story as rivals — that is, witli 
distinct references to each others version of it;, is no slight testi- 
mony to the favour with which it was then commonly received. 
And we cannot help noticing the proofs wliicli the very fact of 
sneh a story being j)opular affords of the liigJi intellect of the 
Greeks, They did not, like us, bestow their ^mwer ui>on light 
and amusing works of fiction ; but the glpomy, the harrowing, 
the sublime, the mysterious, wd’c the subjects from Avliich they 
sought moral instruction as well as mental improvement, It is 
impossible that men could think lightly of such crimes as 
adultery and murder, wdieu they read and ]»eard of the T/<rcc, 
or Divine Retribution, which overtook the royal criminals, even 
in tlie midst of their fancied security. Not only .^Eschylus, but 
hjs compeers in the tragic art, inculcate that doctrine of salutary 
terrorism — “ To the noEii it is owed that he suit'eu." 
Eond as the Greeks were (and as all dever people are) of wif, 
they were not hy nature frivolous. The name Heathen (bOvikoc), 
ns contiustcd with Christian, *is too apt to be disparaged. Those 
Christians who love Christianity more tl^an they love- truth, arc 
loth to recognise that there was very much that was true, very 
much that was morally right, and very much of real virtue in 
the traditional system of the Greeks. 

Impressed with the conviction that enimes. deserved punish- 
ment, and regarding justice, as ax? immutable law both of the 
gods and of civilized communities, the fireeks came to the con- 
clusion that a man -must suffer for his sins citlier in his own 
person, or in the persons of his immediate descendants, or, sinco 
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both were sometimes seep to escape, the netbei? world, tbe 
TIaiUs ot, departed spirits. Here, therefore, they aaticipateft 
the doctiiuo taaght In the Hebrew Scriptures, that man will 
lieVimftor be fomolly arrtdgned before a judge, and must give m 
accomit of his tmtious.pa earth* iEschylus has a very remark- 
able passage on this subject in his ** Suppliant Women/' He 
asks, ''Hpw can a man be holy if he t^es a woman to wife 
against the will of her father ? Not even in Hades after death 
will a lewd vmn escape being af^^aigued, if he has done this* 
Tlierc, also (i. c. as well as on earth), a god of the other world 
judges sins, ns we are told, in the last judgment among the 
dead/* The details of this judgment are. .given with, e:^traordi- 
nary force and clearness hy Plato in his Dialogue of ‘f The 
Gorgias/* We cannot doubt that much of the materialisin 
which* Ave find in the .Christian conception of this judgmenfe had 
its origin in these views of the Greeks, which are in theiuselves 
of unknown antiquity, and may have come to them along Avith 
the Pelasgip immigrations from ^ the central plains of Asia. 
Hiiripides, who Avith most of the early philosophers taught the 
immortality of the soul, inculcates the very same doctrine of 
retribution in the world to come. There is/* he said in the 
** Helena/’ speaking of the dishonosty of violating solemn promises, 
a vengeaiioe for these things, both for those in Hades and for 
nil mankind on earth. The mind of the departed does not indeed 
liye .(i. c. as in tlie human life), but it has. a consciousness AAdiieh 
is eternal, when has been reunited to the eternal etlier” (i. c. 
the celestial fluid Avhence it Avas thought to be derived). 

Such passages will illustrate our meaning, when Ave say that 
the Greeks had clear conceptions of the beauty of virtue and ,of 
the penalties due to sin. It hence follows, that the exhibition of 
such plays as those of the Oreslea” a^ttc great moral lessons, 
filling the minds of a reflecting people with awo, and exercising 
u salutary efiect on dispositions ‘which Av.erp naturally resentful 
and fierce, and on passions which were natoaUy strong. Thoy 
had, we venture to affirm, a much better moral influeuee than 
the brutel exhibition of publio executions has in the heart of 
our English towns. While old Hellas saicl to her people, You 
ought, not to do this,” modern England says, You shall not do 
this/’ No ; the Greeks did not require aai inspired scripture to 
be told fact that murders,^ and adulteries, and violence, and 
thiud,. wrong, :aiid would bring a curse,. sooner. or later, on 
praefe them. They were equally aware of the 
.^ The pictifres aa‘ 6^ have in the Greek tragedies 
strong temptations, of sisterly affec- 
tion, ok OQuju^i -sjBlf-dw?tion, of . patience and /fortitude tmdw 
trials, besides the toct^d repeated proeepte (rnd.^xhortations 
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to tho pmctico of virtue; ai*e positive proofs that ^*'the beauty of 
holinesa*' was strongly felt by a nation ^hom ignorant people 
sneer at, as “ heathens/' and whose glorious and iiuTUortal worts 
fonafcioal people would proscribe, as filling the youthful mind 
with “ unohnetiah notions." It may be safely averred that 
there is not a angle moral doctrine, of ell those which are 
commonly thought distinctivoly Gbri^an, that may not be 
clearly traced in the writings of the Crreeks. If they believed in 
punishments hereafter for sin, by the same inferences, dirawii 
from the doctrine of eternal justice, they believed in the reward 
of virtue. Here is a charming passage from the “Aicestis” of 
Euripides : — “ Lot not the tomb of thy wife be looked upon as 
the mound of the ordinary dead. liet it be honoured by way- 
farers as they would honour the gods. And some one,^as he 
treads the sloping rOad, shall say. This woman once died for her 
hmbtmd, but now she is a saint in heaven. Farewell, holy one, 
and inayst thou send us what is good." 

“ But," it will be urged, “ look at the horrible profligacy of 
the pagan times, and contrast it with the pure morality incul- 
cated by Cliristianity." How often do we hear iUis, and how 
few there are really competent, either from their knowledge of 
antiquity or their knowledge of modem life — disguised as it is 
under that deceitful mask called respectability^ — ^to pronounce 
such a judgment! Wc know pretty accurately, from Aristo- 
phanes especially, the abominations that did exist at Atliens; 
and we know also from the equally minuipe details in Juvenal 
and jVlaitial, that Koine under the emperors was very far inc^Jed 
from being a heaven upon earth. But do we not also know, from 
modern police reports and other equally unequivocal proois, that 
liondon is not one whit better than either Athens or Home ? 
Those who think that it is, very greatly deceive themselves. 
Man is man — ^the same in all ages, because the same passions 
and the same temptations exist under every dispensation. Chris- 
tionity has not changed man. Perhaps it was not even inteiuJed 
that it should do so. That would have been to alter the very 
laws and impulses of humanity itself. To know our duty, either 
from direct revelation or from reason, is one thing ; to priictise 
it, even under the clear conditions of rewards and punishments, 
is more than man is willing to do, because man is so constituted 
that implicit obedience is nearly an impossibility to him. 

The general theme of ihe trilogy comprimng tho “Agamemnon," 
“ 0ho6ph<)roe>" and Eumenides,'* together cdled by Aristophanes 
“ The OreStea," maybe ^venJn avery few words. In (1) Agamem- 
non, the victor of ^oy, is murdered on Ins return to Argos by his 
faithiess^^ Wife and her paramour^ ^giSthus. In (2) tho mm 
Orestes returns frbmi exile, Viaad, instigated by an oracle of 
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slajs bis motb)^ to avetige his father, and immediately becomes 
a inaniac, from horroi; and remorse at the deed. In. (^) ^ phices 
iSmself under ihe protection of his patron god at Delphi, and Is 
by**him commanded to fly, to the statue of Pallas' ht Athens. 
"Xhm he is formally tried by a jury of the citizens under, the 
presidency of the goddess herself, and is acquitted. It is with 
the' second of these subjects , exclusively that tlie Choephoroa 
treats.' V . 

Professor Conington has given' in the Introduction a very 
Valuable analysis of the plot : an account of the sources whence 
it Was derived, a comparison of Uie same subject as treated by 
Sophocles and Euripides, and a critique of the separate cha- 
racters, in all of which we heartily agree with him. The path 
whieh^ he has marked out for himself as a critic is, we think, 
open to some animadversion. He prefers to give the text of the 
MS. in passages where it is avowedly quite corrupt (and conse- 
quently, is simply worthless to a reader, whatever it may he to 
ft professed critic), to the rejection of conjectural emendations 
which, though not absolutely certain, yet possess such a high 
degree at plausibility as to satisfy less scrupulous minds that 
they approach at’ least very closely to the words of the author. 
Some emendations indeed he has admitted, as every one must, 
who would make the play intelligible at all ; but we think ho 
might have extended the licence with advantage to his readers. 
In fact, we don’t think the Professor, in his zeal for the viilgate 
text, has quite fairly stated the case as at issue between tlio 
emendators and the conservative editors. His words are these 
(Preface, p. ix.) — Surely \vhere — as in the obscurity of tlie 
ftuthor and the deficiency of documentary evidence may well be 
the case — an editor is unable to satisfy himself of the true reading 
of a passage, his business is to give the text as it stands, adding 
such opinions as may commend themselves to him on the proba- 
bilities of the matter. The question is not simply, as some 
appear to think, ' between two readings, neither, doubtless, the 
product of the author, but one making sense, the other nonsense, 
but between a reading which, if not geouihe, is the wreck of the 
genuine one, and another, which is confessedly only a makeshift 
till the genuine one he found/* Now, no critic Avho lias hit 
.tipon an emendation in a corrupt passage, w^ould regard it as 
d&uhtlcss not more tlic true reading than the corrupt word of the 
Its.. npr eyen hs confessedly mnkeshift'tilt a bbtter one 

fphbd. If this is the light in which the Professor views 
co^^turqt ^?cst6rat^ of tfle text/ we think he has hardly been 
c^pistent in (i^dmitting^them at all; still less is he cofislstent in 
Gpnplainihg feat little has ^een done by recent editors ib the way 
6? successtUl criticaT restoration. , When a critic has to deal with 
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a corrupt passage, lie has, before him three conditions which any 
emendation must qomplotely satisfy before’ it has, avowedly, tlve 
slightest claim to pass current as the true te:?tt of the author. .-It 
must suit the, context, i. e., bo exactly the word which the pool 
ought to.havo written to can’y out his own meaning ; it must suit 
the metre to a syllable (which in choral verses is an evidence of 
the utmost weiglit) ; and it must be defensible on the known laws 
of palfispgraphy, that is, it must he such a word, as, easily might, 
according to the mistakes known to Lave bjeen often made by 
trauscribejrs, have passed into the corrupt word found in the HSS. 
To illustrate this by a single example. In v. 649 of the present 
play we find tlie manifestly corrupt words Bifxaae Swjaartjv, Pro- 
fessor Coningtoii retains tliem in his text, marked with t> as 
a sign that the clause is not to be construed, simply because it 
cannot be. Now, the poet is here speaking of vengeance for 
blood which will liappen to the home. The Greek scholiast, in 
jiaraphrasing the passage, gives the word o?ico£c> ^nd also the 
word aifiarijjv. The metre of the strophe requires the original in 
the first word to have been w - a diiambus. Hermann has 
restored SojutoKrtv, bk S' ai/idnou. All the evidences concur in 
pointing to this as undoubtedly the true reading. But Professor 
Conington rejects it, and on what grounds ? Because, wo sup- 
pose, it is confessedly only a majteshift till a better one can be 
found, ' Wo should like to know what may be the chances of 
such an emendation as this being ever surpassed by another. 

On the same grounds, wo think the Professor wrong in not 
adopting iTrofjOidKafv for erroxOna^ev in v. OT)^, and the brilliant 
emendation of Hermann in v. 800, /auxov ivi^ere for yvxou 
The new reading restores the metre, the old one vio- 
lates it. The one is natural and good Greek ; the other is the 
strangest of, phrases, “ to habituate a house’' instead of “ to in- 
habit it" And so, Ave must confess, instead of the worthless 
farrago in v. 544, or/<^€i<T(:7raoraor7rapYayii7rXt«^€ro, which Pro- 
fessor Conington divides indeed into words, but leaves in the 
text, we had rather see «7raori awayydvoig even 

though here it is confessedly doubtful whether the second word 
should be> arratn, or cTretra, or iyoXai, or aTraaroQ, or, some other 
epithet not yet proposed. -But we have a grave objection here to 
make to, the course which the Professor has followed in two of 
the most difficuli. of the choruses. The antithetical metres, of 
course, are. the most certain, and indisputable tests of genuine and 
corrupt rpf^dings. / If. the strophie and the antistrophic verse do 
not coincide, biic or the other is indisputably wrong. But hero the 
Professor has omitted the.usuaj marks of antistrophic notation; 
and •so, wbUe he gives the corrupt MSS. readings as the genuipe 
words of i^lschylus, he has, like a shrewd lawyer, kept back tlid 
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ovzdenees that existed against himself. Both these choruses can 
he, *and hayo been, emended, so that, metrically and grammati'' 
cnlly, not a flaw retnains even of a single faulty syllable. It is 
true such a restoration involves a considerable liberty in dealing 
with ilie more perplexing ooiTuptions, hut lot ns put tlie ques- 
tion in this Kglit: — If the old readings ca)mot pomhly be, and 
the new readings very probably ore, the uxuct words of the poet, 
%vliy should wo prefer the former, or what satisfuetion results to 
the young siudont from the contemplation that they are at least 
** the wreck of the genuine text?'' 

ft is quite an error to irrgo that emendations at best arc only 
intended just to moke a Greek senteneo capable of being con- 
struod. Were that indeed the case, something might still be said 
in their favour; for were our school apd collogo texts but an 
admixture of passages, some of wliich had a meaning while others 
had none at all, comparatively few students would be induced to 
give sufficioni time and attention io them. But wo claim for 
good emendations a far higher ground of admission than tlH«, — 
vix., that though we cannot prore them to be exact ref^toiMtions 
of tlie original, they still possess, for the most part, liy the 
common law of chances, as regulated by the finite capabihlu's f>r 
ibo language, a claim to supersede what is absurd, iinposbiblo, 
and indefensible on any oilier plea than the anticjuity of « few 
hundred years. 

Having stated thus much, wo have notliing hut praise io give 
for the principles on ^hioh the work was undertaken, and for tlie 
nian;oor in which it has been carried out. Neither haste nor 
inaccuracy can bo alleged against the learned editor. It is evi- 
dent that he never speaks but alttr mature thought; never 
Imzards iin assertion lor which he has not hifc> reasons, lie has 
weighed, scrupulously and laboiiously, the conflicting opinions 
of the best editors; and his strong sense and powerful mind give 
great weight to the judgment which he pronoiinccB. Consequently, 
tlie present edition is one of niiquestionahle value, and every 
future editor will bo under an obligation to go through it vvitli ail 
the care that ii deserves. It remains only for ns to mention as 
briefliy as possible a few p/issages whore we are compelled to difler 
fjBom the interpretaiions propounded in tho notes. 

In T* 172, and again in v. 180, the learned editor gives, on very 
iadulfioioni pounds, a meaning to K^lpBcrOai (** to mourn for a 
pexuon^ wluob, though it has analogy in its defence in the 
of and pbimaBai Tiva,4iB not only without 

but departs froip the natural honse of tho passages, both 
of winch diructly refer to the cutting of hair as a token of mourn* 
ing/ £leatr% &iding a look laid on her father’s tomb, argues 
thus £ »eo here an ottering to my father. Now, no one here 
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iit v Argosi, except myself, could Imve left it^ because all bis other 
relations are hostile to him; cousoqueutly fas I , did . not myself 
leave it) it must h& the offering of my brother Qrestes who baa 
I'etuvned.' ' 3^he reader must judge whether this inferential iW 
soning " mtroditoes an tibsujrdity/" aa the Professor objects. In 
tbo other passage he admits, as all must admit, that " at .first 
sight* the verb more naturally refotvS to the hair , as the object 
than to Agamemnon. We aj)prehead<>that in neither passage is. 
tliere any doubt tliat the old inlerprotation is the tme one ; espe* 
cifilly as Homer uses KtlgaiyOai kojulyiv, and indeed other writers 
also, us Euriprides, ‘‘Electr.,!' 5 JO, 

In V . 177 tho editor prefers the old reading (jump tj interro* 
giitively) to tho obvious correction uw, l^hat this 

offering' was secretly made by Orestes? • Tho use. of th^ sub- 
junctive, though very common in deliberation, and consequently 
tvhere the verb implies some action that maybe done by the 
speaker,. is contrary to tho laws of the Attic language when used 
with a neuter or substantive verb in the third person. Thus, no 
Attic writer would Jiave said, and no modem scholar would 
ntiotnpt to defend, /i(ov rovro yevfjTat SiKaiov — Could this bo 
right?" The subjunctive, Under eswy possible combination, is 
future; and if it ever tefeiis to what lias actmxlly happened, it can 
only mean that experience has yot to show whether or not it has 
so happened. But even thus* it is never used interrogatively. 
The poet would have said, jun €(m, not juwv in the sense Can 
it bo?" Compare Sophocles, Traeliinife/’ V, 81G, 

In the corrupt verse 224. a little attention to a fact which is 
too commonly imuoticed by editors, — viz., that the nomiuatwe of 
the personal pronoun is only used where emphasis is conveyed, 
would have show^u that lyw is a metrical makeshift, inserted after 
TrpoorfvveVw had been corrupted to and ravra to raSs, 

— both very ordinary errors of transcribers. , Wo think ihe Pm- 
fessor should have adopted tho obvious omeirdation, raura (y© 
TTpooBwinw, given in another editors text. Eor wporrcwwTrca 
limy be called certain, . as necessary to the .meaning. 

In thiU most, perplexing passage, v. S78, i.c., the editor, in pro- 
posing ^XacrravHv for the doubtful rag vtgv of the MSS., 
.should at least have mentioned Hermann’s highly ingenious, and, 
wo must tliiuk, more probable emendation, r4<yS' alviSv voarqvg, 
^‘ specifying the following diseases — ^namely, leprosy," &c. The 
word proposed has two objections,^ though neither, indeed, is in- 
superable-rttia?., the ? before 0X, an^, the active uee of a neuter 
verb., In ibr Irerisj perhaps, right: not that the 

theaning' he gives is a yery.pl^n^ or natural one, bui it is tlio , 
best remedy that has, beenipj!?oposed,vOX(iept the. transposition o# 

to foUow v/28^^*^' .C 
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204, Forsoas emendation. arui/6i)eev foT> (rvXXvHP (recorded 
Burges in p; 1*85 of his ‘‘ Appendix lo.the Troftdes”),* i8 a 
probable one. We know not how it has so. long escaped the 
nottce of the editors. . Hermann himself <jttotes a fragment of 
Eimpidce, which might hare ^uggestedit to him^fii],fiQijivoiTO 

fiifre 4rvif$vrt]c Oioig* , - 

The passage in v. G23-ff30, certainly one of the most perplex- 
ing in the extant plays, lias*nofc, we think, been ver)" successfully 
treated in this edition. The editor m^ikes the whole of the strophe 
one sentence, whereas the two last lines, as in the antistropbe, 
clearly form a sepfirate conclusion deduced from what precedes. 
We cannot accept either of the meanings which he thinks may 
attach to aKatptog rtiiv to pay honour which is no honour/" 
or ‘‘ to, celebrate wrongly/" for “ to celebrate as wrong/' The old 
scholiast, we think, was right in the main in supplying “ I will 
now mention Olytemnestra’s case/" and we believe aKaipov for 
iicaipwg^ is all the coiTeciion tliat is required. There is, in fact, 
an (fposhpesis, of which we have an exactly similar example in 
V. 192. The sense is tlien as follows: — “And now that I have 
made mention of the troubles caused by implacable \vomen (1 
might, indeed, speak of Clytcmnestra) ; — however, "tis not now 
the time nor the place to describe an iinloYing marriage, detes- 
table to the house, and the plottings of female craft against a 
liusband bearing arms in the field.' No 1 I approve of a hearth 
which is unembroiled by domestic bickerings, and the disposition 
of a wife that knows daring/* 

We wonder that Professor Conington has adopted, as an “ ad- 
mirable emendation*’ (especially when so many others, infinitely 
more probable, have found no favour with him), the strange com- 
pound, OETocFKvOpufTTwv, ill V. 73B. His Inmslation, indeed, 
“ adoptively sud-facod,” is almost as quaint as the word itselfi. 
The MSS, give Giro itKvGpwwov, whivli (an the omission of the 
augment in a senarius does not seem to have been allowed by 
iEHoliylus, as ^ it was, under certain circumstances, both by 
Sophocles and Euripides), has been altered to * A verb is 

wanted, though not absolutely necessary to the syntax. The 
Professor might have added, as an argument in liis own favour, 
that an initial ahapsest is a licence which iEschylus avoids, per- 
haps,' as^ carefully as the omission of the augment. Whether, 
howetbr, Ot^ro or IOito right, the appropriateness of the phrase, 
of a hypocritical sorrow, “lo store tip .a smile bor 
Mnd^/ atem look," will hjirdly be questionedv It beats the 
Jtheory all to nothing. 

4Slie whole the speech of the garrulous old mirsc {w 794, etc.), 
is xemarkable in sevml respects; first, from its difficulty, arising,. 
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ns many think, from an intentional incoherency suited to the 
Ijereona loqu&ns /> secondly, from its singular truthfulness to na- 
ture, and perhaps we may say, from its referring to domestic 
matters little suited to the dignity of tragedy;’ thirdly, from its 

being nearly, tlie only effort we have Irom iBscliyius to describo 
loio life, which is rather the department of comedy* Professor 
Conington remarks Avitli truth (Introduction, p. xxiii.) that “ a 
certain pomp of language clings to hkn, even whore tlie matter to 
bo spoken of is meanest, and though the experience of the modern 
drama has taught us chat the high and the low may bo exhibited 
ill juxtaposition on the stage, as in nature, witliout producing a 
sense of incongruity, the violence of tlie contrast strikes us at 
once as irreconcilable with the fitness of ancient art, and we pro- 
nounce the attempt a failure.” It so happens that in thi^ play 
tliere are three speeches of nearly equal length and equal diffi- 
culty : that of Orestes, at v. 269 ; again, his address to the by- 
standers after the death of Clytemnestni and jdilgisthus, at v. 97 Ji; 
and the present soliloquy of the nurse, wlio has just learned the 
death, falsely reported though it be, of her darling foster-child, 
Orestes. Each of these is lull of critical and grammatical per- 
plexities, and Professor Conington has given on them as satis- 
factory a comment, perliaps, as any that exists* We will only 
remark, on the last of these speeches, that the Professor's opinion 
that the bodies of the murdered pair wore now in sight of tho 
spectators, is confirmed by the technical use of Urdv^tv, in v. 988, 
which probably njeans, as in Jlippol. 789, ^Aloest. 860, “ to lay 
out, i, c., to straighten tlie limbs of a corpse;” and not, as cf>in- 
monly interpreted, “ stretch out,” and exhibit the robe in which 
Agamemnon w^as murdered. To confine ourselves, liow'cver, to 
the present speech, tliat of tho nurse, W’c will first observe, that 
the Professor need not liave entertained any scruples about c5 
^poviiv being equivalent to on the ground that other in- 

stances are wanting. The following are unquestionable examples 
of a usage that lias quite escaped the notice of lexicographers : 
Again. 262, Eurip. Ion, »1i8. We doubt if he is right in con- 
struing KUKWQ £xei dofxoig virv the family is luifortunatc 

on account of the tidings.” We refer the last Words to the pre- 
ceding verse, giving K€u6ov<ra a sense slightly different from the 
ordinaiy interpretation, “concealing” a smile, and more consistent 
with its primary sense of “ keeping in reserve as a store for future 
use.” In v. we’do not believe that is 

capable of defence in the sense— learu that he is deaef,” As 
in the passage of the Odyssey, i. 281, quoted by the Professor, 
wo think it is tho genitive absolute ; altliough there is a distinc- 
tion to be made betweeh.inqturing aboiit a perfjon {rripi nvog), 
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hearing the fmet that he in dead. Of course, two. lines below 
we prefer ropSe Xoyov to v, which we sus- 

pei^ to be a soleeijsni. - , * 

In prose tmtiijlaHons of the 0veek and Boman poette it is 
great error to comhiia^ Jnto a continuous narrative sentences 
which, in the original, are terminated hy *verses. And in all 
translations, i. cither in prose or in blank verso, much emphasis 
h jost hynot keeping, asfar^s can he done, to the exact order of 
the words,' By way of illustrating our meaningi .and giving our 
non-classical rcadei*s a sketch of a gossiping old slave-nurse, as^ 
nurses wore some five Imndrcd ycaj:s before the Christian era, — 
that is, much the same as they are now, — we append a very literal 
prose translation of this .speech : — 

* {Enter N uiiss, alone on the siage^ weeping,) 

To summon jEgisthus to the strangers the mistress 
Orders me mth all speed, that more surely 
A man from a man these newly-brought tidings 
May learn on coming. To the servants indeed 
She concealed under stem eyes a smile, 

>Vhicli she kept in reserve at deeds that had been done well 
For her,“W'hiie to this house *tis altogether a bad, business, — 
Infiuenced hy tho news which the strangers had plainly announced. 
Methinks that he on hoarhig it will give vent to joyful feelings, 

As soon as he shall have learned the story. Unlucky that 1 am ! 
How' to me that mess indeed of old 
Troubles so Iiard to l^ar, that in this house of Atreus 
Happcjied, did afflict luy mind within my breast ! 

But sure, I never yet had to endure a woe like this ! 

That dear Orestes, the darling of my soul, 

Whom I brought up, taking him from his mother’s womb,— 

And from his shrill cries that kept me astir at nights, 

Those many and tiresome toils, of no avail now to mo 
Who had to bear them, — ^for that which has no intelligence, like a 
brute creature, 

One can only nurse, of course, according to its humour ; — 

For a child can.articulate nothing, w-hije yet in swathing bandsi, 
When a feeling of himger or thirst, op a call of nature, 

Possesses it, — and then the young stomach of infants seeks no aid 
, from another. 

Of sudi wants being aware hefore^nd, yet often, I dare Say, 

^ Mistaken, as washerwoman of an infant’s clothes 
r fhlfilfed the double offlee of fuller mi feeder, 
these two handicrafts 

lE^actilihg, took Orestes from his father’s arms? 

And hb’wi*, woe to me ! h^ is dead, and 1 have lived to hear it. 

Sut I .must go to summon the man who has brought all the 
mischief On this 

Family ; arid glad enough ho w'ill be to hear this report.” 
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We hare not space to discuss tliiit mOst difficult chorus in 
V. 784, &c**; but of this.wa are sure, that no scholar will ever be. 
induced tOuccejpt it as from the pen of the poet himself in the 
form that iibe present editoi^ has, in somewhat a retrograde Spirit, 
ventured to exhibit it. We will only no^ee one other passage, 
V. 848, where the Professor has, much to our surprise, gone back 
not only to the old punctuation, but to th6 bid absurdity of con- 
struing ^di;oc SBSijy^dvog, ** bitten muMcr,**with this explanation 
— The murder is said to be bitten, because its effects arc com- 
pared to those of a bite where the wound festers." It had . already 
been pointed out, that the constmetion is 6 eXKatvmv mi SeSny- 
fihog ^6vii) Tfj) ^rpdorOfv,— one who is still sore (i. C. in his 
conscience) from being stung by the murder ho has already com- 
.initted.’’ The poet is speaking of yEgisthus, who fears tliat the 
death of Orestes should be laid to his charge as that of Aga- 
memnon has justly been. Here we abide by the MSS., where the 
Professor has departed Jrom them in two instances. The reador 
shall decide between us, the meaning being conveyed by a close 
English version. We interpret the poets words thus : — "But as 
for the death of Orestes, to attribute too, to the family (i. c. 
to his own relations) would indeed be a burden (on the conscience) 
instilling terror to one who is festering, and has been stung by 
the former murder." Wo do not soe what reason there can bo to 
quarrel with this. The following is according to Professor 
(Jonington s text : — "And this for the house to bear, would be a 
burden dropping blood (in addition to) the* former murder fes- 
tering and bitten." 

On such passages, Ijiowcver, there will ever be differences of 
opinion. Professor Conington never dogmatizes, and tlierefore 
he can never offend, as some do, by presumptuously gainsaying 
the statements of those who are at once more temperate scholars 
and more mature critics. WJicther his convictions are well 
founded, that "much yet remains to be done for the study of 
yEschylus," and that we may yet sec such an edition of that poet 
“as would in some sort ho both critically and philosophically satis- 
factory, developing the significance "of the poets words and 
thoughts, and regulating his text with a discernment wl)ich can 
reject the.\yroug eveu when unable to discover the right/* is per- 
haps doubtful. But, if the professor s duties in the sister lan- 
guage allow of his coutiuued application to the tragedies of 
iEschylus, we know of no person in tlm country who is more 
likely to fulfil his own prophecy. « 
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1. Lfi.tter-d(ty.Pmiphlet8,' Edttecl by Thomas Carlyle, London; 
Chapman and H all, 1850* ' ^ 

2* The Shilling Hotise of Commons. London : Hardwick. 1 857, 

W ERE it not liased upon a popular error, Shakspeare’s simile 
for advermty — 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

^ ^ Wears yet a precious jewel in .his head, 

might fitly be used also as a simile for a disagreeable truth. 
RepnlsiTC as is its aspect, the bard fact which dissipates a 
cherished illusion is presently found to contain the gerin of a 
more salutary belief. The experience of every one furnishes 
instances in which an opinion long shrunk from as seemingly at 
variance with all that is good, but finally accepted as in*esistible, 
turns out to be fraught with benefits. It is thus with self-know- 
ledge : much as we dislike to admit our defects, wo find it bettor 
to know, and guard against, than to ignore them. It is thus 
with changes of creed: alarming as seems the reasoning by 
which superstitions s^rc oveithrown, the convictions to which it 
leads are ultiiiiately discovered to he much healthier ones than 
those they superseded. And it is thus with political enlighten- 
ment : men eventually see cause to thank those who pull to 
pieces their political aif-castles, hateful as their antagonism onco 
seemed. Moreover, it is not simply that it is always Letter to 
believe truth tlmn error ; but it is that the apparently disagreeable 
facts are ever found to be paHs of something far more perfect 
and beautiful than the ideal which they dispelled : the actuality 
always transcends the dream. To the many illustrations of this 
which might he cited wc shall presently add another. 

It is a conviction almost universally entertained here in 
England that our inetliod of making and administering laws 
possesses every vhiue. Prince 'Albert’s unlucky saying that “ Re- 
p^eiS^ntftUve, Government is. on its trial” is vcdiemeiitly repudiated : 
we c^sfder ihe trial hn% long since enjdei.. in our fayour ou 
nil '^e counts.. Earily^. from ignorance, pflriljr from the bias of 
ed^fati<iji7 pS^^^ tlitj^ patriotism whicli ever leads the 

majority to piido themselves in their own institutions, we have 
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an inihesitating belief in tlio entire superiority of our form of 
pr)litical organi>jation. Yet there is evidence that it has not a 
few apparently serious detectSv- Unfriendly*critics can point out 
vices thaVaro naanifestly ' inherent* And if we may believe 4110 

defenders of despotism^ these vices are fatal to its offioiency. 

Now wo think that instead of denying or blinking these allega- 
tions, it would i be mucliKviscr candidly; to examine them — to 
in(juire whether they are true, and if ^true’ what they imply. If, 
as most of us are so confident, the representative form of govern- 
ment is hotter than any other, we can aftbrd patiently to listen to 
all adverse remarks, believing that they are either invalid or that 
if valid they do not essentially tell against its merits. And we 
may be sure that if our political system is well founded, this 
crucial criticism will serve hut to bring out its worth more 
clearly than ever ; and to give us better conceptions of its nature, 
its meaning, its purpose. Let us, then, banishing for the nonco 
all prepossessions, and taking up a thoroughly antagonistic point 
of vi(nv, set down 'without mitigation its many vices, Haws, and 
absurdities. 

Is it not manifest on the face, of it that a ruling body, made up 
of many individuals who ditier in cJiaraeter, education, and aims 
— who belong to classes having more or less antagonistic ideas 
and feelings, and who arc severally sw^ayed by tlio special opi- 
nions of the districts deputing them, — ^is it not manifest that 
jauch a body must be a cumbrous appai’Htiif| for the management 
of public atlairs ? Wlum wc devise a piacbinc for the performance 
of any operation, wx take care that its parts oi’e as few as possible; 
that they are adapted to tlieir several ends; that tliey fit well to- 
g(*thcr ; and tliot they work smoothly to tlieir common purpose. 
Our political machine, however, is constructed upon directly 
opposite principles. Its parts arc extremely numerous : multi- 
plied, indeed, beyond . all reason. They are not emdi one chosen 
as specially qualified for a particular function assigned to it, but 
are mostly chosen without roterence to particular fiinctions. No 
care is taken tluit they shall fit ^yell together : on the contrary, 
our arrangements are such tltat tliey are certain not to tit. And 
that, ns a consequence, they do not and cannot work smootlil y, is 
a fact nightly demonstrated to all tho world. In truth, had the 
prohlem been to find an appliance for the slow and bungling 
transaction of business, it could scarcely have been better solved. 
Immense hindrance results from the inei^e multiplicity of parts; 
a further immensoliladraiicc result:? from their incongruity; and 
yet another immense hindrance results ftom ijie frequency with 
which they are changed ; wliile the greatest hiudnmce of all re- 
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jsxilte from the want of subordination of the their fone- 

'^On;gK-<-fmm tlie fact that the welfare of the legislatoris not bound 
up .With the .dBoien^ of liis duty, but is 

liound up with quite otliex things, and is often totally ht yariance 
lyitli the lerfnrmance of his political duty,; 

^These are Klofects of a Mnu that %). not admit of rejnedy : they 
are clenriy inherent in' the very nature of our institutions, and 
they must clearly produce ^saatrpns mismanagement. If proofs 
-of this he needed, they may he ^furnished in afiundance ; not only 
from the current liiatory of our.ceniral representative government, 
but from that of local ones, public and privater^from that of 
municipal corjiorations, boards Of health, bo^ds of guardians, 
mechanics* and literary institutions, and societies of all kinds: 
the universality of the evils showing that they are not accidental 
but intrinsic. Let us, before going* on to coxrtemplate these 
evils, as displayed on a great scale in om* legislatuf^fe, glance at 
some of them in tlieir simpler and smaller manifestations. 

We will not dwell upon the often-proved ineinciency of deputed 
administiution in all mercantile aflairs. We might describe at 
length the. almost universal failure of representative government 
in such institutions as trades unions and co-operative stores. 
The untruatworthiness of management by proxies might be afresh 
illustrated by the many recent joint-stock bank catastrophes : 
the recklessness and disixoncsty of rulers,, who^o interests are not 
one with those of the concern they control, being in these cases 
conspicuously displayed. Or we could eiilargo upon the same 
truth as exliibitcd in the doings of railway hoards; in tlie fre- 
quent malversations proved against them; in the carelessness 
which has permitted Eohson and Redpath feauds ; in the almost 
incredible rashness with w^bicli they have continued making 
branches and extensions, to tlie extreme injury or ruin of tho 
jiropertics entnuided to them. But facts of this kind are suffi- 
ciently familiar. . All men are convinced that for manufacturing 
and commercial ends, management by many partialiy-'interested 
directors is immensely inferior to management by a single wholly- 
interested owner. 

I.et us pass, then, to less notoridus instances. In all of those 
we may recognise tlie same truth. Mechanics" institutions will 
supply our first field for displaying it. The theory of these is 
^ausihle enough. Artisans wanting knowledge, arid benevolent 
middle-class people wishing to help them to, it, constitute, the raw 
, 'By uniting their nmrins they propose to obtain literary 
aiiif* qthen , advantages, which else would be beyond their reach. 
And it is,conclttdj^d being all interested in, securing the ;pro- 
pesed'objecls, and , the governing body being chosen oUt of their 
number, the results eanijot fiul to be $uch hs Were intended. In 
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moBi oases, i^owever, the results are quite otherwise. Indifference, 
stupidity, party-spiiit, and religious dissension, nearly always 
thwart the efforts of the .promoters. It is thought good policy to 
elect ns ptesident local notability, probably in no Arise 
distinguished for wisdom; but whose dotMJbtio^ or prestige more 
tlian counterbalanoes his defectsiti this respect, ^ico-pvesidents 
are chosen with the same view; a clergyman or two; some 
ndighhouving. squires, df they can be^ad; an ex-mayor; several 
aldermen; half a dozen manufacturers and wealthy tradesmen; 
and a miscellaneous complement. While the committee, mostly 
elected more because of their position or popularity than their 
intelligence or fitness for co-operation, exhibit similar incon- 
gruities. Causes of dissension quickly arise. A book, greatly 
approved and mucli Avished for by the inass of the members, is 
tabooed, because ordering* it would offend the clerical paVty in 
the institution. .Regard for the wishes of certain magistrates 
and squires who figure among the vice-presidents, forbids the 
engagement of iin otherwise desirable and popular lecturer, Avliose 
political and religious opinions are somewhat extreme. The 
soleotion of neAVspapei*s and magazines for the reading-room is a 
fruitful source of disputes, yiiould some, thinking it would be a 
gi'eat boon to those for whom the institution was expressly esta- 
blished, propose to open the reading-room on Sundays, there 
arises a violent fight, ending, probably, in tlie secession of some 
of tiie defeated party. The question of amusements, again, l\u’- 
uishes a bone of contention : Shall the institution exist solely for 
instruction, or shall it add gratification ? The refreshment- 
question also is apt to bo raised, and to add to the other causers 
of ditforence. In short, the stupidity, prejudice, party-spirit, and 
squabbling are such as eventually to drive away in disgust tlu>BO 
who should have been the administrators, and to leave the control 
in the hands of a clique, who pursue some humdrum middle 
course, satisfying nobody. Instead of that prosperity for which 
there is such abundant scope, and which avouIcI probably have 
been achieved under the direction of one good man of business, 
AAdiosc Avelfare was bound up Avith its success, the institution loses 
its prestige, and dAvindles aAfay; ceases almost entirely to be 
what AA^as intended-^a mechanics institution ; and becomes little 
more than a, middle-class lounge, kept up not so much by the 
permanent, adhesion of its members, as by the continual addition 
of neAY ones in place of the old ones constantly falling pff. Mean- 
while, 4he end originally proposed is fulfilled, so for as it gets 
fulfilled at all, by^private enterprise. Cheap newspapers and 
cheap periodiealgi.. provided % publishefs having in view the 
pockets and tastes of tW working-classes; , coffee-shops and' 
penny reading-rooms, set up by mep whose aim is profit; are the 
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instrum^pts of the chief proportion of such poputo .eulture as is 
going on, . ^ 

• In higher class institutions of tlio same order-^r’in At)ieneoums, 
philosophical societies, town and counti7 lihratios, the like 
inefficiency of rep|esentative government is very generally dis- 
played. Quickly following the vigour of early enthiisia^in come 
class and sectarian differences, the final supremacy of a party, 
had management, apathy j^subscribers complain they cannot gOt 
the books they want, and one by one desert to private book-clubs 
ortoMudie. 

Turning from non-political to political institutions, we might, 
had w^e space, draw many illustrations of our position from the 
doings of the old poor-law authorities, oiv those of modern boards 
of guardians ; but omitting these and others such, we will, among 
locargovernments, confine ourselves to the case of the reformed 
municipal corporations. . ■* 

If, leaving out of sight all other evidences, and forgetting that 
they are newly- organized bodies into which corruption has 
scarcely had lime to creep, -we wei’e to judge of these municipal 
coiporiitions by the town improvements which they have effected, 
w.e might pronounce them successfiil. But, even without insist- 
ing on the fact that such improvements arc more due to the 
removal of obstructions, and to that same progressive spirit which 
has established railways and telegraphs, than to the positive vir- 
tues of these civic governments, it is to he remarked that the 
exceiuion of numeipus public works is by no means an adequate 
test. With a power of raising funds limited only by a rebellion 
of ratepayers, it is easy in prosperous, incre^ising towns to make 
a display of oflSoiency. The proper questions to be asked are ; — 
Do municipal elections end in the choice of the fittest men that 
are to be found? Does the resulting administrative body per- 
fom well and economically the work that devolves upon it? 
And does it show sound judgment in refraining from needless or 
improper work ? To these questions the answers are by no means 
sati^5laetory. 

Town-councils are not conspicuous for either the intelligence 
or the liigh character of their members : on the contrary, they 
consist of a very large proportion of ciphers, interspersed with a 
few superior men. Indeed, there are competent judges who think 
that on the average their members are inferior to those of the old 
close coyppralious they superseded. As all, the world knows, the 
choice iuyns mainly upon ptdiiical opinions. The first question 
resp^t^tihg any ctmdidato i^, not ^yhcther he is a man of great 
kiK^Viedgp, jud^ent,H)r business faculty — not whether he has 
spedai aptitude for the duty to be discharged; but whether 
is. Whig or , Tory* ^loreover, even supposing his politics to 
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be approved^ his nomination still does not depend chiefly upon his 
high character or capacity, but much more upon bis friendly 
rehitipns jvitli the dominant clique. A number of the corpora- 
tion magnates, habitually meeting probably at tlie chief hotel, 
and there held together as much by the'brotheiiiood of convivi- 
ality as by that of opinion, discuss the merits of all whose names 
are before the public, and decide, which are the most suitable. 
This gin-and-water caucus it is which practically determines tho 
selection of candidates, and by consequence tho elections. Their 
own friends — ^thoso who w^ill succumb to leadership — ^thoso who 
will merge their private oj)inions in the policy of their party, of 
course have tho preference ; while men too independent for this, 
too far-seeing to join in the shibboleth of the hour, or too reiinod 
to mix with the ‘\jolly good fellows” who thus rule the town, 4ive 
shelved ; iiotwithstaiidiiig that they are, above all others, fitted for 
office. Partly from this uiidcrlmiul influence and ])artly from tho 
consequent disgust which leads them to decline standing if asked, 
tho best men are very generally not in tho governing body. It 
is notorious that in liOiidon the most respectable merchants will 
hav(j nothing to do witli the local government. And in New 
York, according to the Times corrospondeiit, the exertions of 
ils better citizens are still exhausted in private accumulation, 
while tho duties of administration are left to other hands.” It 
cannot tlien be asserted that in town- government the representa- 
tive ‘system succeeds ill bringing the best men to the top. 

rHie efficient and economical discharge ofr duties is, of course, 
more or less Ijiudored by this inferiority of tlio deputies chosen ; 
and it yet further hindered by the persistent action of party 
and personal motives. Not whether ho knows well how to handle 
a level, but whotlior lie voted for the popular candidate at the last 
jiarliamenlary election, is Uie question on wliicli may, and sometimes 
does, hang the choice of a town surveyor; and if sewers are ill 
laid out, it is a natural consequence. When, a new public edifice 
having been decided on, competition designs are advertised for; 
and wlien the designs, ostensibly anonymous, but really identi- 
fiable, have been sent in; T. Square, Esq., who has an influentinl 
relative in the corporation, maltos sure of succeeding, and is not 
disappointed : albeit his plans are not those which w^ould have 
been chosen by any one of the judges had the intended editioo 
been his own. Brown, ^vlio lias for many years been on the towji- 
council, and is one of the dominant oliqub, has a so»4 who is a 
doctor: and when, in pursuance of a meddling Act of Parliament, 
an officer of health is to be appointed, Brown privately canvasses 
his fellow councillors, and succeeds in persuading them to elect 
his son ; though his son i4 by no' means the fittest man the plaOe 
can furnish, {Similarly with tho choice of tcadosmen, to execute 
[Vol. LXVill. No. CXXXlV.]— New Sbkies, VoL Xll. No. II. 1 1 
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iRTork for tlie t 0 wii.. A public clock that is frec^iieutly getting out of 
'order, and Board-of-Hcalthwater-elosetewhich disgust those who 
them (we state facts), sufficiently testii^ that stupidity, 
f&v6uritism, or some sinister influence, is ever causnig misma- 
migement. The choice of inferior representatives, %n& by "them 
€iS inferior emphy(% joined wdiili private interest and' divided 
jtesponsibiliiy, inevitably prevent the discharge of duties:, from 
being either "efficient or eCoj^omicali / . / 

Moreover, the oxti-avagance which is now becoming a hotorious 
vice of municipal bodies, is greatly increased by tlio pi'a'ctice of 
undertaking tilings which they ought not to underiake; and the 
incentive to do fins is, in many cases, traceable to the popular 
origin of the body. The system of compounding witli landlords* 
for municipal rales, leads the lower class of occupiers into the 
eiTor fiittt towTi burdens do not fall on‘^them ; and they therefore 
approve of an expenditure wkich seemingly gives tliem gratis 
advantages. As they form the mass of the constituency,, extrava- 
gance becomes a popular policy; and popularity-hunters vie with 
each other hi bringing fonvard new and expensive projects. Here 
is a councillor who, having fears about his next election, proposes 
an extensive scheme for public gardens — a scheme which many 
who disapprove do not oppose, hecanso they, too, hear in mind 
the next election. Then? is another councillor, who keeps a sljop, 
nnd who raises ' and agitates the question of baths and wash- 
houses ; very well knowing that his trade is not likely to suffer 
from sudh a course#* And so in other cases: the small direct 
interest which each member of the corporation has in economical 
julmiriistration, is antagonised by so many indirect interests of 
other kinds, tiiat he is not likely to be a good guaixlian of tho 
j)«blio purse. 

Thus, neither in respect of the depi\ties chosen, the efficient 
performance of their work, nor the avoidance of unfit Avork, can. 
the municipal governments of our toAvns be held satisfactory. 
Aud if in these recently-formed bodies the detects are so con- 
spicuous, still more conspicuous are they where they have had 
time to grow to their full magnitude : witness the case of New 
York. According to the Times correspondent in that city, the 
Kcav York people pay ‘‘over a million and a half sterling, for 
which they have badly-paved sti'eets, a police by no means as 
i^SBcient as it should bo, though much betj^r than foimerly, tlio 
latest amount of diii north of Italy, the jporest cab system of 
hiiy metropolis iii the world, find only unslieltcred w^ooden piers for 
dbo discharge of merchmidize.'' 

/And hl)w, haiidng glanced at the general bearings of the ques- 
iii t3be^e= minor casei^>.let us take the great case of our cen- 
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tr4 govemmenli, and in connexion witit it pursue the inquiry 
more closely. Here we ehnll find tlio inherent faults of the xe- 
presentative system still more clearly displayed. The much 
greater nupber of the individuals who constitute the governing 
body, involves greater cumbrousness, greater confusion and delay. 
Diflereuees of class, of aims, of prejudices, are both larger in 
number and wider in degree ; and hence arise, dissensions still 
more multiplied. The direct effbdt which each . legislator is 
likely to experiouce from the working of any particular measure, 
is usually extremely small and remote ; while the indirect influ'- 
ences that* sway him are, in this above all other cases, numerous 
and strong; whence follows an especially mariced tendency to 
neglect public welfare for private lulvantago. .But lot us set out 
from the beginning — witl\ the constituencies. • 

The representative theory assumes that if a number of citi- 
zens, deeply interested as they all are in good goverament, be 
endowed with political power, they will choose tho wisest and 
best men for governors. Seeing how greatly they must suflfer 
from bad administration of public affairs and benefit from good, it 
is considered self-evident that they must have the tvill to select 
proper represoiitativeg ; and it is fiu*thcr taken for granted that 
the average common sense gives the requisite ability to select 
proper representatives. How does experience bear out these 
assumptions ? Does it not to a great degree negative them ? 

We find several very considerable classes of elcctoi's who have 
little or no zvill in the matter. Not a few* are to bo met with 
who xnque themselves on taking no part in politics — who claim 
credit for having the sense not to meddle with things that do not 
couceru them. Many others there are whose interest in the 
choice of a member of Parliament is so slight tliat they do not 
think it worth while to go out of their way to vote. A consi- 
derable proportion, too, shopkeepers especially, care so little about 
the result, that their votes are determined by the wish to please 
their clnef patrons. In the minds of a yet larger class, a small 
sum of money, or even an ad libitum supply of beer, outweighs 
every desire they may have to use their political power indepen- 
dently. Those who recognise in any adequate degree the im- 
j)ortance of honestly exercising their judgments in the selection of 
legislators, and who give conscientious votes, mostly form but a 
minority ; and the election usually hangs less upon their wills 
than upon the indirect and illegitimate influences which sway the 
rest. • 

Then, again, as to their intelligence. B^on supposing that tlie 
mass of electors hav# a sufficiently decided wUl te choose the 
best rulers, what evidence have wq, of their ability t ^ the, 
picking out of the wisest man among them a task witlim the 
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JF^ge; of. their capacities t Let any one listen to the conversation 
market-talkie, aad then answer how much lio firids 
Qf wisdom which 1^, required to discern wisdom in others. 
Or let him read the clap* trap speeches that are made from the 
hustings with a. view of pleasing constituents, and then estimate 
the penetration of those who are to be so pleased. Even among 
the higher order of electors he will meet with gross political 
ignorance — with notions thi^t acts of Parliament can do whatever 
it is thought well they should do ; that the value of gold cau be 
fixed by law; that distress can he remedied by, poor-laws ; and 
so forth* j If he descend a step, he will find in the still prevalent 
ideas that machinery is injurious to the working-classes, and that 
extravagance is “ good for trade,'* indices of a yet smaller in- 
sight. And in the lower and larger class, formed by those who 
think that their personal interest in good government is not worth 
the trouble of voting, or is outbalanced by the loss of a cus- 
tomer, or is of less value than a bribe, bo will perceive an almost 
hopeless stupidity. Without going the length of Mr. Carlyle, 
and cbissing the people as ^Hwenty-seven millions, mostly fools," 
he will yet confcss that they are but very sparely gifted with 
wisdom. 

Tliat these should succeed in choosing from out their number 
the fittest governors, would be very strange ; and tlmt they do not 
so succeed is manifest. Even as judged by the most common- 
sense tests, their selections are absurd, as we shall shortly see. 

It is a self-evident iruth that, in dealing with our fellow-men, 
we may most safely trust those whoso interests are identical witli 
our own and that it is very dangerous to trust those whose inte- 
rests are at variance with our own. All the legal secamties we 
take in our transactions with each other, are so many recognitions 
of this truth. We are not satisfied with professions. If another’s 
.po.sition is such that ho must clearly he liable to motives i\i vari- 
ance with tlie promises he makes, we take care by introducing an 
artiliciiil motive (the dread of legal penalties) to make it iiis inte- 
rest to fulfil those promises. Down to the taking of a receipt., our 
dmly transactions with each other testify that, in consequence of 
toe prevailing selfishness, it is extremely imprudent to expect men 
jfep regard the, claims of others equally with their own, — all asse- 
verations of good faith notwithstanding. Now, it might have been 
thought that even the modicum of sense possessed by the majority 
of elepto^,"woulcl have led them to recognise this fact in Ihe choice 
of theio|®res 0 niatives. But the results sliow a total disregard of 
it. ^be theory of our Constitution, in conformity .with this 

same .^^1 assumes . tluit toe three divisions composing the l^egis- 
hitur^will severally pursue each its own cnds~wbile our histoiy 
shows. that Monarchj, Lords, and Cpmmons, have all along more or 
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less conspicuously done this ; the votes of our electors imiply the 

belief that their interests will be as well eftred for by members*of 

the titled ^ class as by members of their own class^ Though, in 
thfiir determined struggle against the Keform Bill, the aristocracy 
showed how greedy tliey were, not only of their legitimate power, 
but of their illegitimate power, — ^though by the enactment and 
pertinacious maintenance of the Corn Laws, they proved how 
little popular welfare weighed in fiie scale against their own 
wealth, — though they have yearly displayed a watchful jealousy 
even of' their smallest privileges, whether ecjuitable or inequitable 
(as witness the recent complaint in the. House of Lords against 
the Mercantile Marine Act, that it calls on lords of manors to 
sliow their titles before they can claim the wrecks thrown on the 
shores of their estates, which before they had always d!bne by 
prescription), though they have all along pursued that self-seeking 
policy which men so placed were sure to pursue ; yet our consti- 
tuencies have decided that members of the aristocracy may fitly 
be chosen as representatives of the people. Our present House 
of Commons contains 08 Irish peers and sons of English peers ; 
CO blood-relations of peers ; and 67 connexions of peers by 
marriage : in all, i members whose interests or sympathies, or 
belli, are with the nobility rather than the commonalty. We are 
quite prepared to hear the doctrine implied in this criticism con- 
demned by rose-water politicians as narrow and prejudiced. To 
such we simjily reply, that they and their j’riends fully recognise 
this doctrine when it suits them to do so. What is the meaning 
of tluiir wish to prevent the town constituencies from predomi- 
nating over the country ones, if it does not imply the belief that 
each class will consult its own welfare ? Or what plea can there 
be for Lord John Russell’s proposal to represent minorities, unless 
it be the plea that those who nave the opportunity will sacrifice 
the interests of others to their own ? Or how shall we explain 
the c,nviety of the upper class to keep a tight rein on the growing 
pow^r of the lower class, save from their consciousness that bond 
Jicle representatives of tlie lower class would be less regardful 
of their privileges than thoy’are themselves ? The truth is plain 
enough, even for a child to comprehend. If there be any reason 
in the theory of the Constitution, then, while the members of the 
House of Peers sliould belong to the peerage, the members of 
the House of Commons should belong to the commonalty. Either 
the constitutional theory is sheer nonsense, or else *the choice of 
lords as representatives of the people proves the folly of con- 
stituencies. # 

But tliis folly by no means ends here: it works out other re- 
sults quite us absurd. What should we think of a man giving 
his servants equal authority witli himself over the affairs of his 
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liMsehda? Suppose the shardioMers in a ml way company 
to ’elect, as membfeys of their board of directors, the secre- 
.^y> engineer, superintendeut, traffic-manager, mH dtlmis such : 
ohoUld we not he astonished at their stupidity ? Should wc hot 
proph^fi^ that the private advantage of officials would freijuenlly 
override, the welfare of the company ? Yet, glaring as. would be 
a blunder, out paidiamentary electors commit one of just the 
same kind. For what arc military and naval officers but servants 
of the nation ; standing in a relation to it like that in which the 
officers of a railway company stand to the company? Do they 
not perform public work? do they not take public pay? And do 
not their interests differ from those of the public, as the interests 
of tlie. employed from those of the employer? The improin'iety 
of admitting servants of the State into the Legislature, has over 
and oi^er again thrust itself into notice ; and in minor cases has 
been prevented by sundry Acts of Parliament. Enumerating those 
disqualified for the House of Commons, Blaekstone says that — 

person concerned in the management of any duties or taxes 
created since 1692, except the commissioners of the treasury, nor any 
of the officers following, commissioners of prizes, transports, sick 
and wounded, wine licences, navy, and victualling ; secretaries and re* 
ceivers of prizes ; comptrollers of the army accounts ; agents of regi- 
*u6nte ; governors of plantations, and tlieir deputies j officers of Mi- 
norca OP Gibraltar; officers of the excise and customs; clerks and 
deputies in the several offices of the treasury, exchequer, navy, victual- 
ling, admiralty^ pay of *the army and navy, secretaries of state, salt, 
stamps, appeal^ wine licences, hackney coaches, hawkers and pedlars), 
nor any persons that hold any new office under the crown created since 
1705, am capable of being elected, or sitting as members.*’ 

In which list naval and military officers would doubtless have 
been included, but that they have ever been too powerful a body 
and too closely identified with the dominant classes. Yet glaring 
as is the impolicy of appointing public servants to make the 
laws, and clearly as this impolicy is recognised in the abovt.-spe- 
oified exclusions from time to time enacted, tlic people at large 
jseem totally oblivious of it. They have retiinied at the last elec- 
tion, 0 naval officers, 46 military officers, and 61 retired military 
officers, who In virtue of education, friendship, and de corpus 
take the same views with their active comrades— in all, 106 : not 
in^adii^ 64 officers of militia and yeomanry, whpse sympathies 
mA ahibijlions are in a considerable degree the same. If ahy one 
thinks tjbat this large iafusiomof officialism is of no consequence, 
let iiim. looi in the division lists, Eet him inquire how much it 
has ha4 to do ;:^h the maintenance of the -purchase system. Let 
Irim adk the almost insuperable obstacles to the^romo- 

tion of Ihe ^^ate^S^ been tongthehM by it. Let . ^ 
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Mm see what share it had in keeping up thqseVoru-out practices 
and form% and mis-arrani^ements, which entailed the disasters oT 
oui* hite war. Let' him consider whether the hushing-up of tlio 
Crimean InquiiT, and the whitewashing of delinquents were not 
aided *hy ii Yet, tbougJi abundant experience thus confirms 
what common sense would beforehand have prophesied ; and 
though, ilotwithstithding the late disasters, exposures, and public' 
outcry for army reform, the influence of the military caste is so 
groat, that the reform has boon staved off; otir constituencies arc 
stupid bnough to send to Parliament as many military officers 
as ever. 

Not oven now have we reached tlie end of these impolitic selec- 
tions. The genertil principle on which we have been insisting, 
»^nd which is in a great measure recognised by constitutional 
writers, whoa they teach that the legislative and executive division 
of the Government should bo distinct, — this general principle 
m yet further sinned against ; though not in so literal a manner. 
For though they do not take State pay, and are not nominally 
Government officers, yet, practically, lawyers are members of the 
executive organization. They form an important pail of the 
ajiparatus for the adininisiratiou of justice. By the working of 
this apparatus they make their profits ; and their welfare depends 
on its being so worked as to bring them profits, rather than on 
its being so worked as to adiiiiuisler justice. Exactly as military 
officers have interests quite different from, ami often antagonistic 
to, the efficiency of the army ; so, barristers and solicitors have 
interests quite different from, and often antagonistic to, the simple, 
cheap, and prompt enforoement of the law. And that they are 
habitually swayed by those (uiiagouistic interests, is notorious. 
It is not in human nature that they should be otherwise. So 
strong is the bias, as sometimes even to destroy the powerr of 
seeing from any other than the professional stand-point. ' Wo 
have ourselves heard a lawyer declaiming on the damage which 
the County Courts Act had done to the profession, and expecting 
his non-professional hearers to join him in condemning it there- 
for ! And if, as all the world tnows, the legal conscience is not 
of the tenderest, is it wise to depute lawyers to frame the laws 
which they will be more or less concerned in carrying out; .and 
the carrying out of which must affect their private incomes ? Arc 
barrisiters, who habitually take fees for work which they do not 
perform, and attorneys, whose hillH arc so often exorbitant that 
a spccml office has been established for tajcing them, — are these, 
of all others, to ha trusted in a position ^hioh would bo trying 
oven to the highest dlsihtbrestedhess ? Yet, glaringly impolitic 
as is such a course, the towns and counties of England hafe re- 
luruod to the present House of jOemmons 98 law7ers— some 00 
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of them in actual practice, aiid the rest retired, hut doubtless re- 
taining those class views acquired during their professional career, 

' The OriticisinU thus passed upon the conduct of constiiiicueios 
do iiot necessarily commit lis to the assertion that none belonging 
to the oflicial and aristocratic classes ought to have been chosen. 
/Jhough, doubtless, ii would he the safer to em’ty out in these 
^important case^ the geneml principle which, as above shown,. 
Parliament has itself recognised and enforced in unimportant 
cases ; yet we are not jirepared to say tliat occasional exceptions 
might not he made, on good cause being shown. All which we 
aim to show is the gross impolicy of selecting so large a propor*- 
tion of representatives from classes having interests difierent from 
those^ of the general public. That in addition to more than a 
tliird taken from the dominant class; who already occupy one 
division of the Legislature, the House of Commons should con- 
tain nearly another third taken from the naval, military, and 
legal classes, wdiosc policy, like that of the dominant class, is tQ 
maintain things as they are, wo consider a glaring instaiu’o of 
electoral misjudgment. That out of the 054 members, of which the . 
People’s House now consists, there should he hut about 250 wlio, 
as considered from a class point of view, arc eligible, or tolerably 
eligible (for w'e include a considerable number who are more or 
less objectionable), is significant of anything but popular good 
sense. That into an assembly •whose function is to protect their 
interests, the comni«nnlty of England should have sent one-third 
whose interests arc the same as their own, and two-thirds wdioso 
interests are at vaiiance w’ith their own, proves a scarcely credible 
lack of w'isdom; and seems an awkward fact for the representative 
theory. 

If the intelligence of the mass is thus not sufficient oven to 
choose out men who by position and occupation are lit represen- 
tatives, still less is it sufficient to choose out men who are the 
fittest in character arid capacity. To see who will he liable to 
the bias of private advantage is a very easy thing ; to see who 
is wisest is a very difficult tiling^; and those who do not suc- 
ceed in the first must necessarily fail in the last. The liigher 
r the wisdom, the more incomprehensible does it become by igno- 
rance., It is a manifest enough fact that the popular man or 
writer is always the one who is but a little in advance of the 
mass, aijd.. consequently understandable by them ; never the man 
who IS advance of them, and out of their sight. Apprecia’* 
necessarily* implies some community of thoiight. 

* wofth can recognise w’Ortli in men; . , . . . The 

appealed to universal suffrage, would huye but n 
poo^chanee. .... , Alas! Jesus Christ, asking the Jews what 
/w .deserved— was not the answer. Death on the gallows,!’* And 
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though men do not now-ardays stone the pro]pliet, they, at any 
Tate, ignore him. As Mr. Carlyle says in*his vehement waj' — ; 

“ If of ton men nine aro recognijmblo as fools, which is a common 
calculation, how, in the name of wonder, will you ever get a ballot-hox 

to grind you oxit a wisdom from the votes of these ten men ? 

1 tell you a million blockheads looking authoritatively into one man of 
what you call genius, or noble sense, will make nothing but nonsense 
out . of him and his qualities, and his vfrtues and defects, if they look 
till the end of time.” 

So that, even were electors content to choose the man proved by 
general evidence to be the most far-seeing, and refrained from 
testing him hy the (joincidenqp of his views with their own, there 
would be small chance of their hitting upon the best. But 
judging of him, as they do, by asking J)im whether he thi>aks this 
or that crudity which tliey think, it is manifest that they will iix 
on one far removed from the best. Tlieir deputy will be truly 
representative, — reprosentative/that is, of the average stupidity. 

And now let us look at the assembly of these representatives. 
Already, in commenting on the short-sightedness of constituencies, 
we have seen what is the composition of this assembly ns re- 
spects the interests of its members ; and we have just seen what 
the representative theory itself implies as to their intelligence. 
Let us now, however, consider them more nearly under this last 
head. 

And first, what is the work wliieh they*undortako ? Observe, 
we do not say, the work which tliey oufjht to do ; but the work 
which they propose to do, and try to do. This comprehends the 
regulation of almost all actions going on thi'oughout society. 
Not only do they devise measures to prevent the aggression of 
citizens on each other, and to secure each the quiet possession of 
his own ; not only do they assume the further function, also 
needful in the present state of mankind, of defending the nation 
as a whole against invaders ; but they unliesitatingly take upon 
themselves to provide for countless wmnts, to cure countless ills, 
to oversee countless affairs.* Out of the many beliefs men have 
held respecting God, Creation, the Future, &c., they presume to 
decide which arc true, and endow* an army of priests to perpetu- 
ally repeat them to the people* The distress inevitably resulting 
from improvidence and the greater or loss disproportion between 
.population and produce, they undertake to remoi^e; settle the 
minimum which each rate-payer* shall give in charity, and how 
the proceeds shall be administered. Jiidging that emigration will 
not naturally go on fast, enough, they provide an apparatus of 
means for carrying off some of the labouring classes to the colo- 
nies, Oeriiaia that social necessities will not cause a sufficiently 
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rajpld spread of knowledge, aiid confident that they know what 
krjOAffledge is most required, they use public money for the 
building of schools and paying of teachers.; they print' mid pub* 
lish State school-books ; they employ inspectors to sec that their 
standavd of education is conformed to. Playing the part of 
doctor, they insist that ©very one shall use their alleged specific, 
fmd escape the danger of small-pox by submitting to an attack of 
cow-pox. Playing tlie part of moralist, they decide which 
dramas are fit to bo acted, and which are not. Playing the part 
of artist, they prompt the setting itp of drawing- schools; provide 
masters and models ; and at Marlborough House enact what sliall 
be considered good taste and what. l)nd. Through their lieute- 
nants, the corporations of towns, they supply means for tho 
'washing of peoples* skins and clothes ; . they in some cases 
manufacture gas ^ and put down water-pipes ; they lay out sewers 
and cover over . cess-pools ; they establish public libraries aud 
make public gardens. Moreover, they determine how houses 
shall be built, and what is a safe construction for a ship ; they 
take measures for the security of i^aihvay travelling ; they fix tho 
hour after which public-houses may not be open ; they regulate 
the prices chargeable by vehicles plying in the Tjondon streets ; 
they inspect lodging-houses ; they arrange for town burial- 
grounds; they fix the hours of factory hands. In short, they aifn 
to control and direct the entire national life. If some social pro- 
cess does not seem to them to be going on fast enough, tliey sti- 
mulate it ; where the growth is not in the mode or the direction 
which they think most desirable, they alter it ; and so they seek 
to realize some undefined ideal community. 

Such being tho task undertaken, what, let us ask, are tho 
qualifications for discharging it? Supposing it possible to achieve 
all this (winch we do not), what must be the knowledge and 
capacities of those who shall achieve it ? Clearly, before suc- 
cessfully prescribing for society,*it is needful to understand the 
structure of society, — the principles on which it is organized, — the 
natural laws underlying its progress. If there he not a true un- 
derstanding of what constitutes social development, there must 
necessarily be grave mistakes made in checking these changes and 
fostering those. If there be lack of insight respecting the 
mutual dependence of tho many functions Which, taken together, 
make up the national life, unforeseen disasters will ensue from not 
porceivii^, h(f\v an interference with one wdll affect the rest. H 
there fe no 'knowledge of the natural eansenms at any time sub- 
sisting iii tbe social organism, there vfill of course be impossible 
attempt te lioiiievO ends which do not consist with its passing 
phase of sOrg^ization. Clearly, before .any effort to regmato tbo 
myriad umltiform changes going on throughout society can Im 
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rationally made, there muet be an adequate comprehension of how 
these changes are really caused, and in whabway they are related 
It) each other, — ^^how this perplexed web of phenomena hangs 
togcther,-^how it came thus, and what it is becoming. That* is 
to say, there must be an adequate acquaintance with the social 
science : the science involving all others*; the science sttmding 
above all aibers in subtlety and complexity ; the science which 
the highest intelligence aloiio can master. 

And now, in how far do our legislators possess this qualifica- 
tion? Do tliey hi any moderate degree display it? ])o they 
make even a distant approximation to it ? That many of them 
are very good classical scholars is heyoud doubt: not .a lew have 
written first-rate Latin verses, and can learnedly criticiaic a Greek 
play; but there is no very obvious relation between a memory 
well stocked with the words talked two tliousand^^oars ago and 
an understanding disciplined to deal with modern society. That 
in learning the languages of the ptist tJiey have learnt some of its 
liistory, is also true ; hut considering that this history consists 
mainlv in a narrative of battles and conquests, it does not throw 
much fight on social philosophy, — not oven the simplest principles 
oJ' political economy Iiave ever been gathered li‘om it. We do 
not question, either, that a moderate per centage of members of 
Parliuuieiit are fair mathematicians ; but valuable as is mathe- 
matical discipline, we 'would suggest that since political problems 
are not suseoptiblo of matliemfitical analysis, their studies in this 
diiv'otion will not much aid them in l(7gishifiou. To the large 
]>ody of military officers who sit as representatives w^e would not 
for a mom out deny a competent knowledge of fortification, of 
strategy, of regimental discipline ; but wo do not see that these 
tlirow much light on the causes and cure of }ialional evils : and, 
indeed, considering that all war is unri-so(jial, while the govern- 
ment of soldiers is necessarily .despotic, military education and 
habits are more likely to unfit than to lit men for regulating the 
doings of a free people. Extensive acquaintance with the* law^s 
may doubtless be claimed by the many barristers and solicitors 
chosen hy our constituencies ;• and perhaps this will he thought 
a kind on information having some relation to the w^ork to he 
done. Unless, however, this information is commonly more than 
technical, — unless it is accompanied by a laiowlcdge of the rami- 
fied consequences that laws luive produced in times past, and are 
producing now (w^hieh nobody will assort) ; it cannot be held to 
give much insight into the Social Science. A fiuniliarity with 
laws is no more a preparation for rational^legislatiou, than would 
a familiarity with all the. nostrums men have ever used he a pre- 
paration for the rational practice of medicine. Thus, nowhere in 
our representative body do we find appropriate culture. Here is 
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a pibver »oveljst, and there a successful maker of railways ; this 
jueihber has acquired a largo fortune in trade* and that memher 
i^jioted as an agricultural improver; hut none of these achieve- 
ments imply fitness for controlling and adjusting so^iaJL processes. , 
Ariiong the many wlio have passed through the puhlic school and 
'Univei’sity cw;*ncuZ?m— including though they may a few Oxford 
double-firsts and one or two. Cambridge wranglers, — there arc 
scarcely any who have re^jeived the discipline required by the 
true legislator. Scarcely any have that competent knowledge of 
Science in general, culminating in the Science of Life, which can 
alone form a basis for the Science of Society. For it is one of 
those open secrets which seem the more secret because they are 
so open, that all phenomena whatever displayed by a nation are 
phenomena of Life, and are without exception dependent on the 
laws of Life, *^Thcre is no gi’owth, decay, evil, improvement, or 
change of any kind, going on in the body politic, but what has its 
original cause in the actions of human beings ; and there are no 
actions of human beings but what in these ultimate genesis arc 
traceable to the laws of Life in general ; and cannot be truly 
understood until those laws are understood. We do not hesitate 
to assert that without a knowledge of the laws of Life, and a 
clear comprehension of the way in which they underlie and deter- 
mine the growth, tlie organization, the changes of a nation, 
the attempted regulation of national life must end in peii)etual 
failures. 

See, then, the immense incongruity between the end and tlio 
means. Sec on ilie one hand the countless difficulties of the 
gigantic task, and on the other Imiid the almost total unpre- 
parednes.s of those wdio undertake it. Need we wonder that 
legislation is ever breaking down? Is it not natural that com- 
plaint, amendment, and repeal should form the staple business of 
every session ? Is there anything more than might be expected 
in the absurd Jack-Cadeisrns which almost nightly disgrace the 
debates ? Even without setting up so high a standard of quali- 
fication as that above specified, the unfitness of most representa- 
tives for their duties is abundantly manifest. You Jieed but 
glance over the miscellaneous list of noblemen, baronets, squires, 
merchants,' barristers, engineers, soldiers, sailors, railway direc- 
tors, &c., and then ask what training their pi'evions lives have 

f iveu them for the intricate business of legislation, to see at once 
ow extrefae must be the incompetence. One would think that 
the vvhoie system had been framed on the sayings of some politi- 
cal filQgberry Tha art of hdalifig is difficult; llie art of 
govemmefit easy. The understanding of arithmetic comes by 
study; while tho understanding of society. comes by instinct. 
Watchmaking requires a long apprenticeship; but there needs 
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none foi* tlie making of institutions. To manage a shop properly 
requires teaching; but tlie management of a mttion may ho 
undertaken ■witl^t preparation/* Were wo to he visited by* 
some wiser "Gulliver, or, as in the “ Micromegas*' of Voltaire, try 
some inhabitant of another sphere, Jiis account of our political 
institutions might run somewhat as follows : — 

I found that the English were governed by an assembly of 
men said to embody the ‘ collective ^wisdom.’ This assembly, 
joined with ^ome other authorities which seemed pnictieally sub- 
ordinate to it, has unlimited power. Their law-books say that its 
right of action is absolutely unbounded. 1 was much perplexed 
by this. With us it is customary to define the office of any ap- 
pointed body; and above all things to see that it does not defeat 
the ends for which it was appointed. But both the theory and 
the practice of this fhiglish Government imply that it mhy do 
whatsoever it pleases. Though, by their current maxims and 
usages, the English recognise the right of property as sacred, — 
tliougli the infraction of it is h(?ld by them to he one of the gravest 
crimes, — though the laws profess to be so jealous of it as to 
punish even the stealing of a turnip ; yet tlieir legislative body 
suspends it at will. 'J'hey take the money of citizens for any pro- 
ject which they may choose to undertake, though such project 
was not in the least contemplated by those who gave them legis- 
lative nnthority ; nay, though the greater part of the citizens 
from whom the money is taken had no share in giving them such 
authority. Each citizen can hold property onjy so long as the (554 
deputies do not want it. It seemed to mo that an exploded doc- 
trine oiV!e current among them of ' the divine right of kings,' had 
simply been changed into the divine right of Parliaments. 

“ I was at first inclined to tliink that the constilulion of things 
on the Earth was totally different from what it is with us; for the 
current political philosopliy liero seems to imply that acts are not 
right or wrong in theniselvcjs, hut become one or the other by the 
votes of legislators. In our world it is considered quite manifest 
that if a number of beings live together, there niust, in virtue of 
their natures, he certain primary conditions on which only they 
can w'ork satisfactorily in coAoert; and that the conduct , wliioh 
breaks through these conditions is had. In the English logis- 
ialurc, however, it would ho considered extremely absurd to pro- 
pose to regulate tlio law^s by any such abstract standard. I asked 
one of their members of Parliament whether a mnjqrity of the 
House could legitimize murder. Ho said, No. I asked liim 
whether it could sanctify ri^bbery? He tliought not. .But I 
could not make him see that if murder ffrid robbery ivero intrin- 
sically wrong, and not to bo made right by any decision of states- 
men, that similarly aZi actions mitst bo cither right or wroug, 
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impart from, tlie autliority of the law; and that if the right and 
wrong of the law wm not in harmony with intrinsic right 
and wrong, the kw*itself was criminal. I fofijd, indeed, that 
tliere were some among the English who. thought aS:W0 do. One 
of’ their retnarkahle men {not included in their Assembly of 
Notables) writes thus : — . 

** To ascertain better and better what the will of 'the Sternal was 
and is with us, what the ISws of the Eternal are, all iPariiatnents, 
Ecumenic Councils, Congresses, and other Collectiv'o Wisdoms, have 

had this fox" their object Nevertheless, m the inexplicable 

universal voting and debatings of these Ages, an idea or rather a 
dumb presumption to the contrary has gone idly abroad ; and at this 
day, over extensive tracts of the world, poor human beings are to be 
found, whose practical belief it is that if we ‘ vote’ this or that, so 

this or that will thenceforth he Ih^actically, men have come 

to ims^ine that the Laws of this Universe, like the laws of constitu- 
tional countries, are decided by voting It is an idle fancy . The 

Laxvs of this Universe, of which if the Laws of England are not an 
exact transcript, they should passionately study to become such, are 
fixed by the everl^tiug oongruity of things, and are not fixable or 
changeable by ‘ voting!’ ” 

But I find that, contemptuously disregarding all such protests, 
the English legislators persevere in their atheistical notion 
that an Act of Parliament duly enforced by state-officers will 
work out any object; no question being put whether Laws of 
Nature will permit. ^ I forgot to ask whether they considered that 
diflemit kinds of food could be made wholesome or unwholesome 
by state decree. 

One thing that struck me much was the curious way in which 
the members of tlieir House of Commons judge of each others’ 
capacities. Many wdio expressed opinions of the crudest kind, 
or trivial platitudes, or worn-out superstitions, were very civilly 
treated. Pollies as great as that but a few years since uttered 
by one of their ministers, who said that free-trade was contrary 
to common sense, were received in silence. But I was pxvsent 
when one of their members, who as I thought was speaking very 
rationally, made a mistake in his pronunciation — made what they 
call a \vi* 0 Dg quantity, arid impriodiately there arose a shout of 
derision. It seemed quite tolerable that a meiriber slxould know 
little 0 ?^ nothing about the business bo was tbero to teansaet; but 
qtfite fntolfrable that he should be iguorafit on a point of no 
momenfc 

The. ErigKsh pique them^lves pn being especially practical—- 
havea giwt tHriatempt'f^ ami profess to be exclusively 

guided by fiicta. Before making or altering a law, it is the cus* 
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tom of their le^slature to appoint a conamiiteo of inquiry, wlio 
send Ibr men able to give information conceraing the miittor. \n 
hand, and ask tj^em some tliousands of questions. These ques 
tioiis, and 4ho answers given to Dioin, are printed in largo hogkSi 
and distributed among the members of the Houses of Parliament ; 
and 1 was told that they spent about IOO,OOOZ. a year in thus 
collecting and distributing evidence. Nevertheless, it appeared to 
me tliat the statesmen and representatives of the English people 
were most pertinacious in their adherence to theories long ago 
disproved by the most conspicuous facts : they paid great respect 
to petty details of evidence, but of largo truths they were utterly 
regardless. Thus, it had been shown by the experience of age 
after age, that state-management was almost invariably had. The 
national estates were so miserably administered as often to bring 
loss instead of gain, Thu government ship-yards Avere uniformly 
extravagant and inefficient. The judicial system^works so ill, that 
most citizens will rather submit to serious los^s than run the 
risk of being ruined by a law- suit. Countless facts prove the 
Government to bo the worst owner, the worst manufacturer, the 
worst trader; in fact, the worst manager, be the thing managed 
whfit it may. But though the evidence of this is abundant and 
conclusive — though during a recent war the bunglingvS of officials 
were as glaring and multitudinous as ever ; yet the belief that 
any proposed duties will bo satisfactorily discharged by a new 
public department appointed to them, seems not a whit the 
weaker. Legislators, thinking themselves^ pnictical, cling to 
the plausible theory of an officially-regulated society, spite of 
overwlielmiijg evidence that offieiul regulation perpetually fails. 

“ Nay, indeed, the belief seems to gain strengtJi among these 
fact-loving English statesmen, notwithstanding tJie facts are all 
against it. Proposals for State control over this and the other 
have been of late more rife than ever. And, most remai’kable 
of all, their representative assembly lately listened with grave 
faces to the assertion, made by one of their high authorities, that 
bti\io w^orkshops were more economical than private w^orkshops. 
Their prime minister, in defending a recently established ams- 
factory, actually told them tlmt at one of their arsenals certain 
missiles of war Avere manufactured not only better than by the 
trade, but at about one-third the price ; and added ‘ so it would 
be in all thmgs-* The English being an .especially trading i)e,ople, 
who must bo tolerably familiar , with the nsnal rates of prolit 
among inanufecturer^, and the margin for possible economy, the 
fact that they should haye got for their cliief representative one 
80 utterly in tile dark on tbes^ matters, struck mo as a wonderful 
result of the representative' system. 
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“ I did not iiMjuiro much further, for the truth >ras n\nnifest, 

that if these were really their wisest men, the English were not 

a* very wise people.” ’ 

Eepresjentative goverimient, then, cannot be called a success, 
in so far Qs the choice of nien is concerned. Those it puts 
into power are the fittest neither in respect of their interests, 
their culture, nor their wi^om. And as a consei]uenqe, partly 
of this anil partly of its complek and cumbrous nature, repre- 
sentative government is anything but efficient for all adminis- 
trative purposes. In those respects it is manifestly inferior to 
monarchical govermnent. This has the advantage of simplicity; 
which is always an element in efficiency. And it has the lurlher 
advantage that the power is in the hands of one who has a direct 
and ehtire interest in the good management of national affairs : 
Seeing that the continued maintenance of his power — nay, often 
his very life — depends on this. As a natural consequence, he 
chooses the wisest councillors he can find, regardless of class 
distinctions. His interest in getting the best lielp is too grOat to 
allow of prejudices standing between him and a far-seeing man. 
We see this abundantly illustrated. Did not the kings of Franco 
take llichelieu, and Mazarin, and Turgot to assist iliom ? Had 
not Henry VlII. his ^Volsey, Elizabeth her Burleigh, James 
bis Bacon, Cromwell liis Milton ? And were not these men of 
greater calibre than those who hold the reins under our constitu- 
tional regime ? So flrong is the motive of an autocrat to make 
use of ability wherever it exists, that be will take even his barber 
into council if he finds him a clever fellow. Moreover, it is uut 
only for ministers and advisers that monarchy seeks out the most 
competent men, but also for other offices. Thus we see Napoleoii 
raising his marshals from the ranks; and owing his military 
success ill great part to the readiness with which he- saw and 
availed himself of merit wherever found. Thus, again, wo 
have recently seen in Eussia how prompt was the rcoognilion 
and promotion of engineering talent in the case of Todtleben ; 
and know to our cost how greatly the prolonged dofeiicc of 
Sebastopol was due to this. Wbilo in the marked contrast to 
these cases supplied by our owm army — in which genius is 
ignored while muffs are honoured; — iu which wealth and caste 
majke' the advance of plebeian merit next to impossible — 
ami in wljich jealousies- between Queen's; service and Com- 
panyV seniqe render the best generalship almost unavailable, 
— w^e see iha^ the represeiittttive system fails .in the officering 
of its. exi^cUti^q; mirch as in tlio ojfieering of its legislative. 
Any one xviiq . sfqlfs ft strikmg antithesis between the actions of 
the t^vo forms of government, will find it in the evidence given 
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before the Sebastopol Committee respecting the supply of hute to 
the Crimean atmy — evidence showing that while, in his negotia* 
tions with, the English Government, the contractor for the h^ts 
met with nothing but yacillatiosi, delay, and official rudeness ; 
the conduct of the Erench Government was marked by prompti- 
tude, decision, sound judgment, and great civility. Everything 
goes to show that for administrative efficiency autocratic power 
is the besL If your aim is a wrell-organizea army — if you want 
to have sanitary departments, and educational departments, and 
charity departments, managed in a business-like way — if you 
would have society actively regulated by staffs of State-agents ; 
then by all means choose tliat system of complete centralization 
which wc call despotism. 

• 

Probably, notwithstanding the hints wo dropped at the outset, 
most will have read the foregoing pages witli surprise. Very likely 
st)me have referred to the cover of the Review*’ to see whetlier 
tlipy have not, in mistake, taken np some other than the “ West- 
7mnster while some may, perhaps, have accompanied their 
perusal by a running conuuentary of epithets condemnatory of 
our seeming (duinge of principles. Let them not be alarmed. 
We have not in the least swerved from the confession of faith set 
iuilh in our prospectus. On the contrary, as wo shall shortly 
show, our adhesion to free institutions is as strong as ever — nay, 
lias even gained strength through this apparently aiitagonisticr 
criticism. • 

So far from believing that the subordination of a nation to a 
man is a wholesome state of things, wc daily see more reason to 
think that it is an essentially vicious state: needful, indeed, for 
a vicious humanity; hut to he outgrown as fast as may be. The 
iustincT wdiicli makes it possible is anything hut a noble one. 
Call it hcro-Avorship,” !ind it looks respectable. Call it wdiat it 
is — a blind awe and fear of power, no matter of wdiat kind, but 
morti especially of the brutal kind, — and it is by no means to be 
admired. Watch it in early ages deifying tlie cannibal chief ; 
singing the praises of the siujccssful thief ; commemorating the 
most bloodthirsty warriors ; speaking with reverence of those who 
liad shown undying revenge ; and erecting altars to such as car- 
ried furthest the vices which disgrace humanity ; and the illusion 
disappears. Read how, where it was sti'ongest, it immolated 
crowds of victims at the tomb of the dead king, — how, at the 
altars raii^od id. its heroes, it hahitmilly sacrifioed prisoners and 
children to satisfy their traditional appetite for Inimau flesh, — 
how it produced that fealty of subjects to rulers which made pos- 
sible endless aggressions, battles, massacres, and horrors innu- 

[Yol. LXYijI. No. C^XXIV.]— Nj5W Skkies, VoL XII. No. II. K K 
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lOfimble, — ^liow it has mercilessly slain those who would not lick 
the dust befoj'e its idols ; — read all this, and the feeling no longer, 
s^ms so worthy m one. See it in later days ideali 2 ;ing the worst 
as well ns the best monarchs; receiving assassins with acclama- 
tion ; hurrahing before successful treachery ; rushing to applaud 
the processions and shows and ceremonies wherewith effete power 
strengthens itself; md it looks far from laudable. Autocracy 
presupposes inferiority of irature on the part of both ruler and 
subject: on the one side a cold,, unsympatlieti^ sacrificing of 
other s wills to self-will ; on the other side a mean, cowardly 
abandonment of . the claims of manhood. Our very language 
bears testimony to this. Do not dignity, independence, and 
other words of approbation, imply a nature at variance with this 
rclatioji? Arc npt tyrannical, arhitraiij, despotic, epithets of 
reproach ? and are not tnicklmg, fauniing, cringing, epithets of 
contempt ? Is* not slavish a condemnatory term ? Does not 
serxile, that is, serf-like, imply littleness, meanness ? And has 
not the word villain, which originally meant bondsman, come to 
signify everything which is hateful ? That language should thus 
inadvertently embody the dislike of mankind for tliosc who most 
display the instinct of subordination, is alone sufficient proof that 
it is habitually associated with evil dispositions. It has been tlie 
parent of countless crimes. It is answerable for the torturing and 
murder of the noble-minded who would not submit — foi* the 
borroi'S of Bastiles and Siberias. It has ever been the represser 
of knowledge, of frd) thought, of true progress. In all times it 
has fostered the vices of courts, and made those vicr3s fashionable 
throughout nations. With a George IV. on the throne, it weekly 
tells ten thousand lies, in the shape of prayers for a ‘‘most reli- 
gious and gracious king.*' And even how it is daily guilty of 
falsehood, in selling and buying poitraits which every one knows 
to be utterly untrue. Whether you read the annals of the far past 
— whether you look at the various uncivilized races dispersed over 
the globe- — orwheiher you contrast the existing nations of Europe ; 
yon eqmilly find that tliis sentiment of submission io authority 
decreases as morality and intelligence increase. From ancient 
warrior-worship down to modeim flunkeyism, the sentiment has 
ever been strongest where human nature has been vilest. 

This conspicuous relation between boibarism and loyalty is 
one of. those beneficent arrangements which “ the servant and in- 
terfreterol nature'' ev^'y where meets with. The subordination 
of mmf to one, is a fonn of^ society needful for .men so long as 
theix natoes fee savaga or anli-social ; and that it may be main- 
tained, it is needful that tliey should have on extreme awe of the 
one. Just in proportion ah they are selfish, a^essiye, vindictive, 
—just in propoition as their conduct tq each other^4s such as 
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to breed perpetual anfagonisms^ endangering soeial union ; just 
in that proportion must there be a reverence for the strong, 
detorminedj cruel ruler, who alone can re]pi‘eas their explosive 
natures, and keep tliera from mutual destruction. Among such a 
people my form of free government — presupposing as it does some 
share of equitable feeling and self*eontrol in those concerned, — is 
on utter impossibility : there must be a despotism as stem as the 
people am savage ; and that such a* despotism may exist, there 
must bo a suj)erstitious worship of the despot. Bht as last as 
the unceasing discipline of social life modifies the human cha- 
racter, — as fast as, tlirough lack of use, the old predatory, aggres- 
sive instincts dwindle?, — as fast as, by constant exercise, the sym- 
pathetic feelings grow ; so fast docs this hard rule become less 
necessary ; bo fast does tjie authority of the ruler diminish ; so 
fast does the nwe of him disappear. From being originally god, 
or domi-god, ho comes at length to he regarded as a very ordinary 
person ; liabh^^ to be criticised, ridiculed, caricatured. Various 
infiueucea* conspire to this result. The accumulation of kuow- 
hjdge tends gradually to divost the ruler of those supernal itml 
attributes which arc iit first ascribed to him. The conceptions 
Avhich developing science gives, not only of the gi*andeur of crea- 
tion, but of the constancy and irresistiblenoss of its omnipresent 
luw's, make all feel the coinpanitive littleness of human power; 
and the awe once felt for the great man is, little by little, irans- 
feiTt'd to that iiioomprohcnsibk* Universe, of wdiich the great man 
is seen to form but an insignificant part. Moreover; the eou- 
tinued increase of population, among whom there is ever a certain 
proporiiuu of great men, involves the comparative iicquency of 
such ; and^tho ]iiore numerous they are, the loss respect can be 
given to each : they dwarf each other. Add to which, that ns 
society becomes settled and organized, its welfare, its progress 
become more and more independent of any one : in a primitive 
society, the death of a chief inay alter the whole course of things; 
bill in a society like onrs, things go on much as before, no matter 
vvho dies. Thus, many infliiouccs combine to diminish autocratic 
power, whether political or other. It is true, not only in the 
sense in which Tennyson writes but also in a higher sense, 
that — 

“ The individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 

Further, it is to be noted that while the unlimited ituthority of 
the greatest maU becomes graduallj^ less needful ; and while the 
superstitious awe which upholds that unlynitod authority becomes 
gradually weaker ; it at the same time becomes impossible to get 
the greatest man to the top. In a rude'' social state, where might 
is right, where war is the business of life, where the qualities 

KK2 
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i^^juked in the ruler, alike for controlling his subjects and defeat^ ^ 
his enemies, ore bodily strength, courage, cunning* will, it is 
easy, to pick out the best; or rather — ^^lie picks himself outi .The 
qualities which make him the fittest ruler for the barbarians 
around him, are the very qualities, by which he gets the mastery 
over them. But, in an advanced, complex, and comparatively 
peaceful state like ours, these qualities are not the ones needed 
(and even were they needed ,*the firmly oi'ganized arrangements of 
society do not allow the possessor of them to break througli to 
the top). For the rule of a settled, civilized community, the 
virtues required are — ^not military prowess, hut a love of order ; 
not rt desire to conquer, hut a desire for the general happiness ; 
not undying hate of enemies, hut a calm dispassionate equity ; 
not artful mana'uvring, hut philosophic insight. How is iho 
man naost endovred with these to be found ? That in no country 
is he ordinarily horn heir to the throne every one knoAVs; and 
that ho can he chosen out of thirty millions of people no one will 
he foolish enough to think. The incapacity for recognising the 
greatest worth, we have already seen illustrated in our parlia- 
mentary elections. And if the few thousands forming n C’on- 
slituency, cannot pick out from among themselves their wisest 
ninii ; still less can the millions forming a nation do it. Just as 
fast as society becomes populous, organized, complex, peaceful ; 
so fast does the political supremacy of the best become im- 
possible. 

Jlut even wore thc'‘scntimpnt wLicli induces the inanyto .submit 
to one a noble sentiment, — even were the relation of aiiti)CTat and 
slave a morally Avholosome one, — and even were it possible to find 
tlip fittest man to he despot ; Ave slionld still contend that such u 
form of goveninient is bad. Wc should not contend this simply 
on the ground that self-government is a valuable educator : 
though, bad AA^e space, avo might say much to shoAvthat it is better 
for a people to ho imperfectly govcniod by themselves than to he 
Ijerfectly governed by another. But we should take the ground 
that no human being, liOAve\Tr wise and good, is fit to he solo 
ruler over all the doings of a vast and involved society; and that, 
with the best intentions, such an one is \exy likely to produce the 
most terrible mischiefs, which would else haA^e been impossible. 
In illustration of this positi(>n we Avill take the case of lUl others 
the most faA'ourable to those who would give supreme poAver to 
tl |0 h^at. We will instance the man taken by Mr. Carlyle as a 
model hei^o-— OrpmAvelk Dcqibtless there was much in the man** 
ners ti^es AAdi€j\ arose, to justify its disgust. 

Doiib^p the vices, vanijies, and . follies, bequeathed by efl'eto 
Cath^l&ism. still struggling for existence, Averp bad enough to 
a. reactionary asceticism. Jt is in the order of nature, hoAv* 
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ever, that mem s habits and pleasares are not to be changed .(sud- 
denly. Jb'ur any permanent effect to be produced, it must i>e 
produced •slowly. Better tastes, higher aspirations, must be grewu 
up to; not enforced from without. Disaster is sure to result from 
the withdrawal of lower gratifioations before higher ones have 
taken their place : for gratification of some kind is a condition to 
healthful existence. Whatever ascetic morality, or rather immo- 
rality, may say, Pleasures and I'ains* are the incentives and re- 
strtuuts by which Nature keeps her progeny from destruction. 
No contemptuous title of “ pig-philosophy” will alter the eternal 
fiict, that Misery is the highway to J.)eath ; while Happiziess is 
added Life, and the giver of Life. But indignant Puritanism 
could not see this truth; and with the usual extravagance of 
fanaticism sought to abolish pleasure in general. Setting 
into power, it put down not only questionable amusements, 
but all others along witl# them. And for these repressions, 
Cromwell, either us enacting or maintaining them, was respon- 
sible. What, now, Avas the result of this attempt to dragoon 
men into virtue ? What came wlien the strong man, who 
lUoiiglit he was thus ^^lelping God to mend all,” died? There 
came u dreadful reaction ; tliere came one of the most de- 
graded periods of our history. Into the newly-garnished house 
entered seven other spirits more wicked than the first.” For 
generations the English character was lowered : vice was gloried 
in, virtue was ridiculed; .dramatists made niarriago the stock 
subject of laughter ; profanenoss and obscenity flourislicd ; iiigli 
aspirations ceased; the whole age was corrupt. Not umtil 
George ill. reigned Avas there a better standard of living. And 
for this century of demoralization wo have, in great measure, tc» 
thank Groujwell. Is it, tlieii, so clear that the domination of one 
man, rigliteous though he may be, is a blessing ? Is it not apt 
to be a curse ? 

And then, lastly, it is to be remarked that when the political 
supremacy of the greatest no lunger exists in an overt form, it 
still ooutinues in a disguised and more beneficent form. I'or is 
it not manifest to all who have any insight, that in those latter 
days the wise man eventually gets Jiis edicts enlbrced by others, 
if not by himself. Adam Smith, from his chitpiiey corner dictated 
greater changes than prime ministers do. A General Thompson, 
Avho forges the Aveapous Avith which the Auti-Corn-Law battle is 
foaght~a Cobden and a Bright, Avho add to and wield them, 
forward civilization much more tlKin those who hold sceptres. 
Itepugiiant as the fact may bS to statesmeni it is yet on© Avhioh 
cannot bo gainsay ed, that Avhen to the, groat effects already pro- 
duce J by Free-trade are joined the far greater effects that Avill be 
iioreafter produced, not only on ourselves but on all the dtUor . 
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mMioss who must adopt our polky, tl>e revolatioB initiated by 
meu is seeii to be far wider than hm been initiated by any 
^ fokmUt&.of modern toes. As Mn Carlyle very weli knows, 
those who elaborate new truths and teael) them to thdr fellows, 
are now-a-days the teal rulers—^" the unacknowledged legislators” 
virtual kings. From afar off, those who sit on liurones and 
form cabinets are perceived to be but the servants of soeli. And 
then note tbat the power tbiis indirectly exercised, is no longer a 
dangerous one ; but one that is sure to be almost uniformly bene- 
ficifd. f’or when, as with ourselves, the dicta of the Thinker* 
cannot get established as law until after a long battle of opinion 
««^when they have to prove their fitness for the Time by conquer- 
ing Time ; wo have a guarantee that no great changes which are 
ill-eonaitlered or premature can be Irrought about. We have the 
good which great men can do us, while we are saved from the 
evil. ♦ 

No ; the old regime has passed away, never to return. For 
ourselves at least, the subordination of "the many to the one Las 
become alike needless, repugnant, and impossible. Good for its- 
time, bad for ours, the ancient hero-worship is dead ; and happily 
no declamations, be they never so eioij^uent, can revive it. 

Here seem to be two totally irreconcileable positions — two 
mutually destructive arguments. First, a condemniitory criticism 
on rcjpreseiitative government, and then a still more condemna- 
tory criticism on iiionarchieal government: each apparently 
abolishing tlie other. 

Nevertheless, the paradox is easily explicable. It is quite pos- 
sible to sny all that we have said concerning the defects of re- 
presentative government, and still to liold that it is the best lorm 
of government. Nay, strange as the assertion; will appear, it is 
quite possible to ‘derive a more profound conviction of its supe- 
riority from the very evidence which appears so unfavourable 
to it 

For nothing that we have urged tolls against its goodness as a 
means of securing justice between man and man, or class and 
class. Abundant evidence shows that the nuuntennnee of equi- 
table relations ampng its subjects, which forms tlic essential 
business of a legislalnro, surest when the legislature is of 
popular origin ; notwithstanding all the defects to which such a 
legislated is liable. For discharging the true function of a go- 
vernment, ,^pi*csentative gorcrumont is shown to be the best,, 
alike by it^prigin, its Uheory, and Us results, 'Lei m glance at 
the three heads. 

Alike tin Spain, in England, and in Franco, popular power 
embodied Itself as n check upon kingly tyranny, that 
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kingly injiistioe* The easiest accounts we have of the Spanish 
Cortes, say that it was their office to advwe the King, and to 
follow theSf advice was his duty. They petitioned, addressed, 
remonstrated, complained of grievances, and supplicated for re- 
dress. The King, having acceded to their requirements, swore to 
observe them ; and it was agreed that any act of bis in contra- 
Yentioa of the statutes thus established, should ba respected as 
the King* s commands, but not executed, as contrary to the rights 
nnd privileges of the subject/* In all which we see very clearly 
that the spe-oial aim of the Cortes was to get rectified the injus- 
tices committed by the King or others ; that the King was in the 
habit of breaking the promises of amendment made by him ; and 
that they had to adopt measures to enforce the fulfilment of lus 
promises. In England w;e trace analogous facts. The Barons 
who bridled the tyranny of King John, though not formally ap- 
pointed, were virtually impromptu representatives of the nation ; 
and in their demand that justice should neither be sold, denied, 
nor delayed, we discern the social evils which led to this taking 
of the power into tlieir own hands. In early times the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses; summoned by the King with the view of 
obtninirig supplies from them, had for their especial business the 
obtaining from him the redress of grievances, that is — the exe- 
cution of justice ; and in their eventually-obtained and occa- 
feionally-oxercisod power of withholding supplies’ until justice 
was granted, we see both the need there was for remedying the 
iiii(piities of autocracy, and the adaptation* of represenhitive in- 
etiiutions to this end. Add to which, that the further develop- 
ment of popular power latterly obtained, originated from the 
doninud for fairer laws — for less class-privilege, class- exemption, 
class injustice : a fact which tlie speeches of the Reform-Bill 
agitation abundantly prove. In France again, i^presentative go- 
vernment arose under tlie stimulus of unbearable oppression. 
When the accumulated exloriion of centuries had reduced the 
mass of the l^eople to misery, — when millions of haggard &ce3 
were seen tliroughout the land, — when starving complainants 
wore hanged on a gallows forty feet high,*' — when the exac* 
tions and cruelties of good-for-nothing kings and vampyre nobles 
had ]>rmight the nation to the eve of dissolution ; there came as a 
it?medy, an assembly of men elected by the people.. In this case, 
as in the cases of yptrin tmd England, representative government 
originated in the demand for greater semtrity of life, libeii;y, and 
property. • 

That, considered ^ priori, •representative government is 
for establishing just laws, is implied by the unanimity with which 
Spanish, English, and French availed themselves of^it to, thfe 
end ; as well as by tho endeavours lattoriy madd by other 
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European n^itiotis to do the like. The rationale of the matter is 
^ifirple enough. Manifestly, ou the average of cases, a man Mvill 
]^‘0teot bis own interests more solicitously than others will pro- 
tect them for him. Manifestly, where regulations have to he 
made affecting the interests of several men, they are most likely 
to he equitably made when all those concerned are present, and 
have equal shares in the making of them. And manifestly, where 
those concerned arc so numerous and so dispersed, that it is physi- 
cally impossible for them all to take part in the framing of such re- 
gulations, the next best thing is for the citizens in each locality to 
appoint one of their number to speak for them, to care for their 
claims, to be their representative. The general principle is, that 
the welfare of all will be most secure when each looks after his 
own welfare : and the principle is carried out as directly as the 
circumstances permit. It is a corollary alike from human nature 
and from history, that a single man cannot be trusted with the 
interests of a nation of men, where his real or imagined interests 
clash with 111611*8. It is sirnilaily a corollary from human nature 
and from history, that no small section of a nation, as the nobles, 
can he expected to consult the welfare of the people at largo in 
preference to their own. And it is a further corollary that only iii 
a general diffusion of political power is there a safeguard for the 
general welfare. This has all along been the conviction under 
wliioh representative government has been advocated, maintained, 
and extended, From the early wTits by which the members of 
the House of Comidons were summoned, which declared it to he 
a most equitable rule that the laws wdiich concerned all sliould 
he approved of by all, down to the reasons now urged by the 
unenfranchised for a participation in political power, this is the 
implied theory. Observe, nothing is said about wisdom or ad- 
ministrative ability. From the beginning, the eml in view lias 
been completer justice. Whether we consider the questioiWn the 
abstract, or whether w'e examine the opinions men have enter- 
tained upon it from old times down to the present day, we 
equally see the theory of representative government to he, that 
it is the best means of insuring eqnitable social relations. 

And do not the results justify the theory ? Did not our early 
Parliaments, after long-continued struggles, succeed in curbing 
the licentious exercise of royal power ; and in establishing the 
rights of the subject ? Are not the comparative security and 
, justice alI*along enjoyed under our form of government, indicated 
by the with which otlii^r nations have regarded it ? Was 
not the hteotioii of the .French Constituent Assembly followed by 
the sweeping away of the grievous injustices that weighed down 
the people,^by the abolition of tithes, seignorial dues, gahelle, 
exces^ve firesi^vatioii of game,— by the withdrawal of numerous 
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feudal privileges and immunities, — by the manumission of the 
slaves in ihe French, colonies ? And has not that extension a? 
our * own electoral system embodied in the Reform Bill, brought 
about more equitable arrangements ? — as witnjess the repeal of 
the Corn Xaws,^ the equalization of probate and legahy duties, and 
the removal of many minor remnants of class-legislation. The 
proofs are undeniable. It is clear, both d priori and a posteriori, 
that representative government is •especially adapted for the 
establishment and maintenance of just laws. 

And now mark, that the objections to representative govern- 
ment awhile since urged, scarcely tell against it at all, so long as 
it docs not exceed this comparatively limited function. Though 
its cimibrousness, its complexity, its mediocrity of intellect, make 
it quite incompetent to oversee and regulate the countless ipvolved 
processes which make up the national life ; they do not make it 
incompetent to enact and enforce those simple principles of equity 
which underlie the riglii conduct of citizens to each other. These 
are such that the commonest minds in a civilized community can 
understand their cliicf applications. Stupid as may be the average 
elector, he can see the propriety of such regulations as shall pre- 
vent men from murdering and robbing each other ; he can under- 
stand the fitness of laws which enforce the payment of debts ; he 
can perceive the need of measures to prevent the strong from 
tyrannizing over the weak ; and he can feci the rectitude of 
a judicial system that is the same for rich and poor. Inadequate 
as may be the capaf*ity of the average repfesentative, ho is ooni- 
peterit, under the lcadin*ship of his wiser hdlows, to devise appli- 
ances for carrying out these necessary restraints ; or, rather — he is 
oomi)etent to uphold tlie set of appliances slowly elaborated by 
the many genuratious of his predecessors, and to do something 
towards improving and extending them in those directions where 
the need is most manifest. It is true that even these small 
demands upon electoral and senatorial wisdom are but imperfectly 
met. But though, as w’^e have seen, constituencies are blind 
to the palpable truth, that if they would escape laws which 
favour the nobility at the expense of the commonalty, tliey must 
cease to otoose representatives from among the nobility ; yet we 
see that when the injustice of this class-legislation is glaring- — ^as 
in the case of the Corn Law, — they have sense enough to use 
means for getting it abolished. And though most legislators 
have not sufficient penetration to perceive that the greater part 
of the evils which they attetnpt tq cure by official inspection and 
regulation, would disappear were thejre a certain j)rompt and 
cheap administration of justice; yet, in the County Courts Act,, 
and other recent law reforms, we, find that they do eventually 
recognise the importance. of more efficient judicial itvi'angepients. 
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While, the Jower sy^mge of inteHigeuee which Beces^ 

isarily chavacterizea representative governlftent, eepeoWlf iiacapa- 
<4tates it for discto^ng the complex husiness of regukting the 
' entire national life ; it does not incapacitate it for diaeliarging the 
comparatively simple datios of protector. Again, in respect of 
this original, all-essontial function of a government, tlicre is a 
much clearer identity of interest between representative and 
ciii^seu than in respect of- the multitudinous other functions 
which governments undertake. Though it is gcneniHy of but 
Kttie consecjuence to the moml)€r of Piirliaraent whether state 
teachers, state preachers, state olficers of healtli, state dispensers 
of charity, &c., do their work well ; it is of great personal couse- 
q-ucncc to liim that life and property should bo secuin : and thus 
lie is more likely to care for the efficient administration of justice, 
than for the efficient administration of anything else. Yet farther, 
the complexity, incongruity of parts, and geneial cumbrousness 
which, as we have seen, deprive a representative government of 
that activity, decision, and unity of puipose required for the 
gigantic task of patoamally superintending the affairs of thirty 
millions of citizens; do not deprive it of the ability to establish 
and keep in force tho regulations by which these citizens are 
prevented from trespassing against each other : seeing that tho 
principles of equity are not only simple but ponnnnent ; and once 
having been legally embodied in their chief outlines, all which 
devolves upon the government is to develop them more perfectly, 
and improve the appliances for enforcing them — an undertaking 
for wliich the slow and involved action of a representative govern- 
ment does not unlit it. So that while by its origin, theory, and 
results, representative government is sliown to be the best for 
securing justice between class and class as well as between man 
and man; we find that the objections wliich so strongly tell 
against it in all its other relations to society, do not tell ggainst 
it ill this fundamental relation. 

Thus, then, W’e. reach the solution of the paradox. Thus we 
effect a reconciliation between tho two seemingly eontrjwlktory 
positions awhile since taken. To t^e question — What is repre- 
sentetive government good for? our reply is — is good, 
esjkcially good, good above all others, for doing the thing 
vrhicb a government should do. It is bad, especially bad, bad 
above all others, for doing the tilings wliich a goveniineni 
idiould not do. „ 

One point srill remnins. We said, some distance back, tliat 
not only ie it possible to regard representative government as the 
best, notwithstanding its many conspicuous deficiencies ; but that 
it is even possible , to discern in these very deficiencies further 
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proofs of its superiority. The cpnelusion just arrived at, imply- 
ing* as it docs, that theso deficieucies aimply tend to hinder it 
from doiijg the things which no government should do, has 
already furnished a hoy to this strange-looking assertion. *J5ut 
it will be well here to make a more spOeifio justification of it. 
And tins brings us to the pare science of the matter. 

It is a troth becoming abundantly clear to such as contemplate 
the facts with a philosophic eye, tlmt the ever-increosang com- 
plexity which characterizes advancing societies, is a complexity 
that results from the multiplication of different parts performing 
difierent duties. The doctrine of the division of labour is one 
which most now-a-days uuderstaad to some extent; and most 
know that in virtue of this division of labour, each operative, 
each manufacturer, each town, each district, tends constantly 
to he more and more restricted to one kind of work. Those who 
study the phenomena of organization displayed in living bodies, 
find the uniform process of development to be, that eaoli organ 
gradually acquires a definite and limited fum^tion : there arises, 
step by step, a more perfect “ physiologictd division of labour.” 
And in an article on ‘‘Progress: its Law and Cause,” published in 
our April number, it w as pointed out not simply that this increas- 
ing specitilizatioii of functions is seen in the development of all 
organized bodies, social as well as individual ; but further, that it is 
one of the manifestations of a still more general law pervading 
creation, inorganic as well as organic: the inevitableness of the 
metamoj'pliosis being thus seen in the univej'sality of the cause 
which determines it. 

Now this specialization of functions, which is the law of all 
organization, — which is displayed in tlie unfolding of every part 
of every living body, — which is exhibited in the development of 
the social organism, not only in respect of its economical struc- 
ture, but in respect of its governmental structure; — ^this speciali- 
zation of functions, we say, has a twofold iraplicatioin At tho 
same time that each part grows adapted to the particular duly it 
has to discharge, it growls unadapted to all oilier duties. The 
becoming especially fit for one thing, is a becoming less fit than 
before for everything else. \Vc have not space here to exemplify 
this truth. Any modern work on physiology, however, will fur- 
nish the reader with abundant illustrations of it, as exhibited in 
the evolution of living creatures ; and as exhibited in the evolu- 
tion of society, it may be studied in the writings of politi<3IU eco- 
nomists. All w^hieh we wish here to point out is, that this truth 
applies as much to the governmental part of the body politic as 
to its other .parts. In virtue of this universal law, a government 
cannot gain ability to perform its special work, without l<^mg 
such ability as it liad to perform other work. 
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This thijn is, as 'wo say, the pure science of the m»\iter. As 
proved liy the history oWl races, the orlghial andi essential office 
of a government is that of protecting its subjects against aggres^ 
siotf*. In low, undeveloped forms of society, where yet there is 
but little differentiation of parts, little specialization of func- 
tions, this essential work, which is discharged with extreme 
imperfection, is joined with endless other work : the government 
has a controlling action ovdir all conduct, individual and social,— 
regulates dress, food, ablutions, piices, trade, religion, — exercises 
unbounded powen Gradually, as it becomes constituted in such 
a way as to discharge better its essential function, it becomes 
more limited alike in the power and the habit of doing other 
things. And as fast as it acquires perfect fitness for performing 
its tni^ duty, so fast does it acquire a more marked unfitness for 
all other kinds of action. This is the conclusion deduoible from 
the universal law of organization ; and this is the conclusion to 
which inductive reasoning has already led us. We luive seen 
that, whether considered in theory or practice, representative 
government is the best for securing justice. We have also seen 
that, whether considered in theory or prmitice, it is the worst for 
all other purposes. And here wc find that this last characteristic is 
a necessary accompaniment of the first. These various inabilities, 
which seem at first sight to tell so seriously against the goodness 
of representative government, arc but the inevitable consequences 
of its moi’e complete adaptation to its proper work ; and, so under- 
stood, are themselves indications that it is the form of government 
natural to a more highly organized and advanced social state. 

We do not expect this consideration to weigh much with those 
whom it most concerns : truths of so abstract a character find 
no favour with senates. The metamorphosis we have described 
is not mentioned in Ovid. History as at present written makes 
no comments upon it. There is nothing about it to be found in 
blue-books and committee I'cports. Neither is it proved by sta- 
tistics. Evidently, then, it has hut small chance of recognition 
by the ‘^practical'* legislator, 13ut to the select few who study tJm 
Social Science, properly so called, commend this general fact 
as one of the highest significance. Those who know something 
of the general laws of life, and who perceive that these general 
laws of life undoidie all social phenomena, will see that this dual 
chan^ in the character of advanced gw'crnments involves an 
to tlm first of all political questions* They will see that 
this specialization in virtue of \yhich an advanced government gains 
power to perform one function, while it loses power to perfomi 
others, clearly indicates the true duty of the State. They will 
see that, even leaving out all other evidence, this fact alone shows 
conclusively what is the proper sphere of legislation*. 
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Art. IX. — Mommsen’s Roman History. 

' * • 

Eomische Oeschiehte* Von Theodor Mommsen. Zweite Aufl’age, 

Berlin: 1857. 

P BOFESSOU MOMMSEN’S Eoman History started the series 
of classical hand-books that are emanating from the press of 
Weidmann. Their fiim,” we are told on the cover of the first 
volume, ‘‘ is to extend to wider circles the livelier comprehension 
of classical antiquity, ’ i\ofessor Mommsen s book is not, like 
hand-books in general, one only aspiring to the merit of being a 
good compilation from the mass of standard writers on the sub- 
ject treated of, and a compendium of received opinions. It is an 
original work, from the pen of a master. The style is nervous 
and lively, mid its vigour is fully sustained. With regard to the 
matter, Professor Mommsen says that lie recounts rather the his- 
tory of Italy than tliat of the City of Home; for, ho says, wliat 
we are in the liabit of calling the conquest of Itnly by the Homans, 
is rather the union in one state of the whole Italicau stock.” 
“Italican history lulls,” he tells us, ‘‘into two main divisions, (1) 
the internal history of Italy down to its union under the lead of 
the Latin stock, and (2) the Italicau dominion over the -world.” 
The first division — represented by his two first books — treats of 
“ the settlement of the Italicau race on the peninsula; the jeopardy 
of its national and political existence, and partial subjugation 
by peoples of different origin and older civilization, by Greeks 
and 1‘HruscaTis ; the rebellion of the Italicans against the 
strangers, and the annihilation or reduction of the latter; 
finally, the struggles between tlic two chief Italicau stocks, the 
iiiilins and tlie Samnites, for the hegemony of the peninsula, and 
the victory of the Latins at the end of the fifth century of the 
city.” The second “ opens withdbc Punic wars, and embraces the 
rajiid extension of the Roman dominion to and beyond its natural 
boundaries, the status quo of the imperial times, and the collapse 
of the mighty empire.” The three volumes that kavo as yet 
appeared cany us down to the battle of 'fhapsus, and contain live 
books. The first of these brings ns to the end of the kings; the 
second, to tbe union of Italy under Roman dominion ; the third, 
to the subjugation of Carthage and the Greek States ; the fourth, 
to the death of Sulla ; while the fifth relates the fcimdation of 
the military monarchy.” 

The interest of the English public in early Homan histoiy has 
been rekindled by the recent scholarly work of the Chancellor of 
the Excliequer. , Notwithstanding all that may be said in repre* 
hension of it, men .will always feel a greater curiosity about an 
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pteq\irb, aud aynterious subject than ' one illammed witU 

tho broad light of day. The springs of the Nile retain a never- ; 
d^ng interest, ‘while not a thought lingers upon the riy& tliat 
lias issued from its dark and narrow defiles .to give fertility and 
conimerco to a vast region. We do not believe that Sir G. 0, 
Lewis will alter the beht,.pf human nature, and prevent any fur- 
ther researches amidst a dUrkuess in which it will for ever^eiiiaia 
ft doubt whether the dim f8rms that vfe see through the gloom 
are realities or a^irv phantoms into which the clouds that hang 
over the scene have accidentally shaped themselves. We propose ^ 
confining our attention to this part of the work before ns. Dis- 
tinv^tive views are more to he looked for here; and Professor 
Mommsen appeal's to us, upon the whole, to preserve very happily 
the balance between extreme scepticism and any such deference 
to authority as would shackle the critic. Wherever he can, he 
evidently takes a delight in informing us that we have something 
trustworthy to deal with — whether it be language, or a treaty, or 
a bit of law, or a coin, or some other relic of antiquity that has 
been washed to our shores from the billows of Time s vast ocean, 
which have so long rolled over the mighty wreck. 

The first book opens with a spirited introduction — a px'ologiie 
w'orthy of the great drama which is to follow. At the dawn of 
what we call history, we find on the shores of the Mediterranean 
a cluster of peoples etImoiogi(;ally and philologically distinct, 
historically one system. Attached in their infancy to another 
drama and another hftstory, they arc now to fulfil a cycle of their 
own. Their civilization, linked through the .Phoenicians to that 
of the East, presents three great stages of development, in which 
the Egyptians, the Helhines, and the Italicans succe.ssivoly play 
their parts. At length their cycle is accomplished. Ancient his- 
tory ends, and modern begins. ^".New peoples, which have 
hitherto bat laved, as it were, the strand of the Mediterranean 
States, pour over both its shores, ahd* while separating the history 
of the south coast from that of the noi th, remove the centre of 
civilization to the Atlantic'ocean.” Professor Mommsen exhibits 
the hist act^f the great drama of anpieut history. 

Of the earliest immigrations into Italy \ye have not even a tra- 
dition. All the oldest migrations travelled by hmd. As to Italy, 
she could be reached from the sea-by none but experienced sailors, 
and hence, even in Plomer s time, was quite unknown to the Hel- 
lenes. The^people whom we’ find settled here range themselves 
in &ee* classes. We have th^ Hellenes, who came over in liisto-^ 
ricii times ; the Brcttijpis, whose primitive character is quiieV 
obliterated ; and an intermediate class. In instittttiiig reseat*ches t 
about this last clkss, wc should have," says Professor Sfoinmsen, 
to up tire task as bi>peless, did we only go back to the con- 
fused rubbish of names of peoples, and the jumble compiled for 
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WH out of ft few seiwiceable nofes of civilisied travellers, and a mass 
af mostly iusignifieanfc legends.” > However, we have au authentic, 
though fragmentary, authority in the native languages of these 
Irihes. \Ve find three main stocks — the Japygian, the Etruseali, 
and what may he called the Itoliean, as it is substantially to it 
that the peninsula owes its historical importance. This lust parts 
off into two branc^s — the Latin and tlie Umhri-Sahellic, Pro- 
fessor* Mommsen entertains no hope ojf .the Japygian inscrijytions 
ever being deciphered. They show not the slightest resemblance 
to tine other languages of the peninsula, but an affinity to Greek 
and Sanscrit, which gives the language a claim to a place in the 
Indo-Germanic family. The foobie character of the nation con- 
fimis wdiat its geogniphical situation indicates — that it was the 
oldest in tlie peninsula. liingual analysis has shown that the Ita- 
lican dialects are, collectively, a link in the Indo-Germanicbhain, 
and that the epoch when they were united \vas comparatively a late- 
one.” Professor Mommsen slates the points of agreement and 
difference hetw^een this and other branches of the great clan. 
"‘'The (Irock and the Italican arc,” as he expresses it, ""brothei-s ; 
the Kelt and the Slave tlieir cousins.” • That all Italican, as well 
as all Greek dialects, were early considered, on both sides, to form 
one body, is sliown, lie says, by the term Grains or Graicus 
denoting to an Italican every Hellene, while all Italicaiis — not, 
obsci’ve, the dajiygiaus — were comprised under the \Yord ’Oirticdc. 
Ho seems to have been led imperceptibly to call in a witness of 
no service to him. How many instances a);p there of the most 
heterogeneous clusters of peoples passing under a common name 
with the foreigner ! Indeed, in a later chapter we are told that 
iho Greeks called nil Ttalicans Opicans, because tlic settlers at 
Ciirijso found the inliabitants of that const so terming themselves. 

‘" Language,” observes Professor Mommsen, ‘"is, in the plastic 
epoch especially, the true imago and organ of the degree of cul- 
ture attained,” and "" the comparison of languages gives us some- 
thing like a picture of the stage” which the people hud reached 
before Ibe separation. Accordingly, he reconstructs the life of 
the united Tndo-Gormanic family in the sumo w'ay as Pi'ofossor. 
Max Muller has in his essay bn "" Comparative Mythology.” He 
then pusses down to the Graeco-Italican branch, as it existed be- 
fore the forefathers of the future Greeks and liUtins had parted, 
after being closer united together than both Avere with the Slave 
or even with the German. ^Vhile the Indo-Gennan "’Jed a pas- 
torariife and gathered the fruit of the stalk, but did not till the 
ground/' the Grseco-ltaliean was a doin-grower, and perhaps cul- 
tivated the vine .and the olive. This iB; attested by the Avorda 
common to the later Gree^ and Italican^ and by the common form 
of the plough. Of baking being of loiter origin than the sepftra^ 
tion Professor Mommsen sees a trace in the regular use of dough. 
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or pap, in the Boman ritnaL That the decimal system ^as in use 

among the Greeco-Italicans, and the more artificial duodecimal of 
later origin, may be inferred from the exact correspondence of the 
^•oraaa with the irXedpov, and from the fiict that the' numerals 
stop at a hundred. The accurate determination of the foot was 
later, and hence the Roman foot is a little smaller than the Gredk. 
The Italicon mode of marking out the boundaries for tlie land' is 
a relic of the Groeco-Italiean period, while rigidly to carry out 
the square measure is peculiarly Roman. The style of dress, 
and the form and furniture of the house, appear to have come 
down from the common ancestors, but it would seem that they 
only plied the oar, and knew not the use of the sail. 

. Thus in the material foundations of human life * wo find the 
Greeks and the Italicans substantially one people, hut ‘"it is 
othcrvfise in the spiritual world. Tho grtjat problem of humanity 
—to live in conscious harmony with one’s self, one’s like, and 
with the world at large — admits of numberless solutions ; and it 
is ill this sphei'O, not in the material, that the characters of indi- 
viduals and peoples separate, and that tlie deep-seated clilferen(‘c 
between. Hellenes and Italicans manifests itself, the effects of 
which continue to the present day. J'amily and stale, art nud 
religion, were developed so diSercntly,” that we see no trace of a 
common foundation. To ])ass over other points of contrast, 
patriiu'ohul notions, originally common to both, were legally 
riveted on tho Italicans^ hut early disappeared among the Greeks. 
Accordingly, we find among tlie latter a luxuriance of proper 
names, while the family name was the one commonly used by th^ 
Romans, though the more ancient Greeks added tlie family name 
adjeetively, and Roman scholars knew that the later pnenoincn 
had been once the only name. Though the rude ideas of justice, 
the strict law of debt, and the germs of institutions analogous to 
ourKingjLords, and Commons, were as old as the Gveeco-ltalican 
period, all regular political institutions are later. So in religion 
we find but little of a common heir-loom. There is llestia or 
Vesta, the sacred enclosure, and “the faith in Rie shadowy con- 
tinuance of the dead;” hut the opposite sides of religion — idea 
and image — are soon brought out \listinctively, to tho utter oh- 
souration of the other, “When the thunder rolled along the 
mountains,” the Greek “saw Zeus brandishing his bolts; when 
the blue heaven smiled again, liC gazed into the bright eye of 
AtheucDa> daughter of Zeus : .the forms bad so much power 
over him, tlmt he soon saw nought in tliem hut human beings; 
illumined and supported by the splendour of the might of nature. 
. , . . It w-as otherwise,* not more lechly, that the deep religious 
feeling of the Italican manifested itself. He held the idea f?ist, 
and suffered not the form to obscure it. The Greek, while he 
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saetifieas, lifts his sysa to hssvm—the Boman veils his head ; for 
the prayer of the former is vision: that of the latter, thought” 
Man, tree, state, and store-room, each has its contemporary spirit 
—-the cojJy of the physical world in the spiritaal; : Thus “ inlihc 
prayer for the countryman the spirit :t>f the fallow is addressed— 
that of ploughing, that, . of furrowing, -that of sowing, that of 
covering the seed,- thfit of , harrowing, and'^so on to that of carry- 
ing in, laying up, and of opening the barn Meanwhile, 

the larger the sphere of the abstraction, the higher rises the gOd 
and the reverence, of men/' ©istinctively Xtalican was the self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual. However sad the loss 
thereby of individual variety, it was somewhat compensated for 
hy “ such a feeling of futher-land as tlie Greeks never knew, and 
a nationality which gave the Jtalican dominion over the split-up 
Hellenic stock, and then over the whole world.” * 

In his sketch of the physical geography of Latium, Professor 
Mommsen says that it is an error to suppose that the malaria of 
Oanipagua comes from the decUno of agriculture. He would 
rather assign its origin to the want of a fall for the water, ihougb 
he admits that culture has a good.* effect, partly, lie says, from its 
drying up the standing water. That a numerous agricultural 
population should have lived in districts like the Latin plain, 
and the lowlands of Sybaris and 'Metapontiiin, ho attributes to 
llio greater capability of adapting themselves to the soil which is 
possessed by peoples in a lower stage of civilization. Besides, as 
lie observes afterwards, the Roman peasant cl(^thed himself warmly, 
ap.d never let his lire go out’r— precautions taken by the Sardinian 
of the present day against the effects of the aria cattim. 

Professor Mommsen does not,^ with Sir G, C. Lewis, ques- 
tion the existence of Alba, any more than >Schwegler does. The 
tunnel by which the beautiful mountain-plain of Aricia was laid 
dry-— ra work of that epoch when Alba was de facto the capital of 
Latium, though Boinan egotism has interwoven it with the 
capluro of Vcii”-*-he believes to have been the cause of the name 
of Aricia, “ probably the fallow, from amre/' 

The Latins do not appear, says Professor Mommsen, to have 
built fenced cities” on tlihir .first settlement in the country. 
Thougli the members of a regularly met, doubtless each dypelt 

on the land that he ploughed, and his farm-fence was primarily his 
boundary and his. bulwark. There would, however, be local 
-Centres, not so much becctuse they would regularly pit'et at the 
same spot, but hecauso they- heeded^ a hilhor mound for defence 
against a ra,id. These spots— KttW if at all inhabited, but places 
of refuge, and containing^iire templa eff the proi)rieto)’s of the 
domains— “ became tiie ..basOs of. the rural constitution of Italy, 
which Can still be discerneiLin the country of tfie Marsians mid 
^Vol. LXVm. No. GXXXIV.]— Nmv Seiues, Yol. XII. No. II, L L . 
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5a tb^ Abmzzi. Tho eouatry of tbo iBqaicali, wbo, oven m 
the imperial times, d^elt in ecmntle&s open bntniets, dn^s a mnl* 
tiiado of ' ting** ef wUicb,. ^ * deserted cities/ excited the- 

astonishment of the Boman firohmologists as vrell a» of^mod^n* 
Tiie former thought* they could here find a place for their 
Abdrigiiics ; the latter/ Profes<!or MomraBcn, sarenstically, 
‘%r their Pdnsgi/' When the tribes that had settled in towns gave 
these towns stone Avails, thpse who still lived in open hamlets 
afephiced with stone their earthworks and stockades, thus bequeath- 
ing to ]H>&terity a puzzle, Thereais a trace, too, of tho Aotwc* 
domains in the paffi of the Roman district, the names of whicli 
appear to be those of the most considerable of the Imim settled 
in the Roman territory long before it was called Roman. Each 
domain was ^ little Commonwealth ; naturally, liowever, several 
•would nmte for greater common security. Here we have— 

“ The germ of the city leagues, wdiose development makes up Italicou 
history till the establishment of an Italican nationality. Alba appears 
very early at the head of a considerable one. The hst of the * Alban 
^Ksoples* is perhaps the oldest document of Italican history that has 

come down to us All these anions ptobably met at the Latin 

festival as the ‘ Old Latins’ {friscl Lntint)^ in contradistinction to the 
Latin eommunities who, at a later period, settled out of Latium^ . . * 
Alba was certainly the head a3id mother commuuity, and it is only in 
this sense tliat Home is termed an Alban colony.” 

Romo’s situation is not healthy, nor, compartitively speakings 
feriile. It was even in olden time,*^ absciled that there was a 
peculiar cause for its inundation, and Professor Mommsen believciji 
it to have first become a place of importance when an entr^jMwm 
wanted for Latin traffic, for which tho Tiber was the natural 
road, while on that shore, so poor in harbours, the s<ii}or wa^ 
obliged to anchor at its mouth. In those days of pirates, it was 
better tlmt such a place should stand some few miles from the 
eoast, particularly so low a one.r Thus Home may bo, as tra- 
dition sajs, the youngest rather than the oldest city of Latium,. 
for a cfubiiu amount of culture and population must have preceded 
mdh a city, Whether it sprang Up,” says Pn^fessor Momihscn,. 

from the resolve of the Latin fedei*aiaon, wJiether from the geniuK- 
glance of a forgotten founder of cities, whether through the 
development of traffic. Who will venture to determine?'* 

We prefer tlie last of those three suggestions, and wo thoroughly 
concur With Professor Mommsen ih echoing the sentiment, ** Romo 
ivos not bmlt iu a day.” ** Probably,” bo prbceeds, “ before the 
W'crtls roBO on the Oepitid and the Palatine, a Roman community 
filready existed, and fovad on the’se hills its sanctuaries and 
planes' of refuge^ a long time before navigation and the defence 

the hordes made this place an important one for LatiumJ* 
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Borne* Origin. Her position in Latiim. 

Bamnm was the oli name of the mhahitants; so perha{ 0 « says 
Professor Mommsexii M&ma at Rama mount ' bush-town/ The 
idea of lionia being p<u/tir (strength), is certainly about m goo«I.as 
that of ijhe river Dore, in Herefordsbiret being B'or, when^the 
valley got the name of the Golden Yallayi though the word 
should be written Door, being the Welsh X)wr (water). It is, 
indeed, so spelt in old books. The kter Rommi, with his Greek 
edu(*ation, would as naturally set c^own Roma to bo the Greek 
ptifitiy as J)()or cuuld be nothing bat D'oe to the monks of the 
Abbey. 

Professor Hotumsen exclaims with >some warmth against the 
notion that, because we find the community a triple &4eration, 
the Romans were a mongrel people, composed of tlic three great 
ra<*es of tho peninsula. He only recognises the fact that, “ at a 
very distant period, when the Latin and Sabcilic stocks were not 
so strongly opposed to each other as later were the Uoman and 
the Samnite, a Sabellic community entered into a Latin domain- 
union, and Latinized itself completely in it, with the exception 
of a few national institutions transplanted in the ritual.’’ He 
compaivs with this tlie complete absorption in Rome of the 
('lauditms a few centuries later ; but surely the two cases can 
hardly be compared, or the influence of such an immigraiioiiL 
upon tho mass at such different stages of its growth. As to 
the constituent elements of that primfisval citizen-body, we agree 
with him in the uselessness of attempting to analyse such insig- 
niheant material. 

It was her biiiuition that caused Rpme’s*distmctive positiou in 
Latium. 'Jo this points the tradition of the asylnmy and of the 
mterdiction of conwibium with the neighbouring towns. Slio 
i^tands singular in her centi'alization and her rapid and vigorous 
de\ elopmeni of town-life. She waa no strictly agricultural state, 
no stranger to the sea, as we have been in the habit of repre- 
senting licr. or all tho Jtalican states she was the first to coin 
lier o^Yn money; and at an incredibly early period she couciuded 
treaties witlf transmarine commercial states. 

Roman conquest took a different form from that of the other 
1 iotin towns. With them, weaker commmnties had to enter into ihq 
clientela ; Rome absorbed her conquest in herself. Contemplate 
suns like ours, with their planets, though eonkssing tlieir sove- 
reignty, each retaining ita own position in space; and then imagine 
one sweeping through a troop of these, and absorinng them one 
after another in his own bmy, to the utter obliteration of all 
separate existence. Such was Borne among the Latin towns* 
She permitted in her domirifons no other political nucleus. Even 
the inhabitants of Ostia had no citizenship, save that Romans 
among them had that of Rome^ In her compact strength 

L L 2 
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co^id \^oit0dehtly encounteif the extensive Albaa league. ' ^ The 
UjftiOtt ths stock under Roman hegemony is^** 

Mqmmgdu, the Jus^^ of the kingly period of Boine."* 

' chapt^ nti ^"The Original Constiiution of Konio' heg^s 
- '#ith tho IJoman jlxousehoJd, and goes on to the Boman state> which 
wj^ haaed upon it, i?or it the , aggregate vof the hoiises^ as its 
territory was of their domains. However, nature gave no .father 
and lord to the oommunity answering (o the father and lord of 
the household ; so one wtis chosen, and in or near his dwelling 
tlie flaming hearth of !Vesta and the well-closed* store-chamber 
of 'tlie renates." He is, in* theory, as omnipotent in the state as the 
lather in the family, — not the highest, but thO sole possessor of 
power, all the other officials being merely his delegates and 
servants. . Of tliat unity of the state, which is imaged in the 
i*eligious Avorld by Diovis, lie is the legal representative, and 
the Roman king has the dress and insignia of the Roman god. 
However, tlie Romans did not live under a theocracy. There 
was ho special divine favour resting on a particular house~no 
mysterious charm to make the king of difterent stufl’ from other 
men. Any alteration of the law or depoi’tnre from it, needed the 
sanction of the popular assembly; and in important matters the 
king had to consult his council, to which, probably, oiigimilly 
each domain sent its oldest man. So, says Professor Mommsen, 
as long m a Roman oommunity exists, the official has absolute 
command, the council of the elders is the higJiest authority, and 
every exti'aordiiiary resolution rcMpiircs the sanction of the sove- 
reign people," The rfjiiarkable tenacity with which the l{oman| 
clung to what they received from their forefathers, and thei| 
unwillingness to give up any form or usage hallowed by antiquity’ 
lias become a trite subject for observation, and suggested their 
similarity to our own countrymen. 

The . origin of tho Servian reform lies," says Professor 
Mommsen, “ in tho same darkness as all the events of an epoch 
which wo do not know through historic tradition, but only 
through conclusions from, the later institutions. *Its nature, 
-however, shows that it cannot have hoen demanded by the 
plebeians, to whom the now constitution gave only duties, not 
rights, but rather that it owes its origin either to the wisdom of 
ono. pi tlie Roman kings or to tho pressure of the citizens for 
frii^dom Irom their exclusive mih^ty service, and for the inclu- 
sion pf the nou’Citizens in the summons ..... that it did not 
pi^ceed the struggle of the classes, but that it bears, the 
sl^ipp of a>cfbrhiieg la^vgive the constitution of Lycurgus, 
of Solon, ajtid of Zaleucus,; that it arose under Greek influence. 
Single analogies may deceive, as, for instance, that of the cavalry- 
being at Corinth assigned to the widows and orphans; but 
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tb'clborrciwjng of ihd arinour as well as of tte arraiigcmeiii of tho 
Greek hoplite- system is certainly no accidental coincidence, and 
Jt i& as little accidental that classis, tfie most important word in 
the roomed constitution, is a word borrowed from the Greek. 
Now, if we consider that even in the second century of the City 
the Grecian States in lower Italy advanced from tho pure house- 
constitution to a modified one, wliiih placed tho preponderance 
in the hands of the persons of pj-operiy, we shall then recognise 
without hesitation the impulse which in Rome called forth the 
Servian reform — a change of constitution resting suhstantijilly bn 
the same principle, and only led into somewhat deviating paths 
through tho strictly monarchical form of the Roman state.” 

There is a chapter entitled The Umbri-Sabellic Tribes and 
the Infancy of the Hamtriies."^ The Samnites had, to their cost, 
no town-centre, as the Latins had in Rome.. “ What Romans 
wAi, the State gained ; what Samnites possessed, was conqiuered 
by troops of voluntSers who went forth for territorial robbery” 
on their own account. W^e have something like this now-o’days, 
in the doings of citizens of the Union in Texas, Cuba, and 
Central America. 

The chapter on The Etruscans” begins with remarking their 
utter dissimilarity to Italicans ns well as Greeks, no less physi- 
cally than inontnily. The slightness and symmetry of the Greek 
and the Italican ditTcr as much from the Eti*uscan s short, stumpy 
figure, with large head and thick anus, as bis gloomy and fantas- 
tical religion from tho clear rationalism of the Roman and the 
genial image-worship of tlie Hellene. The language, again, is 
as different, and indeed baffles all classification. “ We clefirly 
distinguish two periods. In the older we find the language soft 
and musical ; iu tlie more modern the vow'els are dropped, and 
it is harsh and rough.” Whence it was that the people migrated 
to the country in which we find them, ^‘ is a question,” says Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, that has been handled as eagerly as any, 
according to the archa3ologists principle of sei\rcbing, by prefe- 
rence, for what neither can be known nor is worth knowing, ‘ for 
the mother of Hecuba,* iis the Emperor Tiberius observed.” As 
to their Lydian origin, the accidental resemblance in name,” 
saiys Professor Mommsen, ** of these Turseuuians and the Iiydian 
people, the — or also perhaps Tvppnvof, — so called from 

the town of Tvppa^ appears in fact the only foundation of that 
hypothesis — ^an hypothesis not a wliit better for its great antiquity, 
and of the whole of thtt Bjihcl oT historical soribblings raised 
thereon. Vrom the connexion of the olheient maritime traffic of 
Etruria with the Lydiaii* piracy, and finally, again — Thucydides , 
is the first that we know to have done it— mixing up the Tot- 
rhebian corsairs, justly or unjustly, with the Pelasgian filibusters, 
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viho Hved mi plundered on every sea* Ihere arose one of Iho 
mmt wretched jumbles of liieiorical tradition. The Tyrrhetfitos* 
denbte sometimes the Lydian Torrhebians— so in the oldesi 
soaroee, as tlie Homeric hymns ; sometimes, as Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians, or simply Tyrrhenians, the Pelasgic nation ; sometimes, 
lastly, the itahean jfctruHcans, without these last having ever hud 
anything in common with either of them, in their descent or in 
their irafflo." He thinks the story of Alastarua s settlement at 
liome trustworthy, and indeed corroborated by the existence of 
tho Tuscan quarter,** hut his identity with Servian Tullius 
nothing but an improbable conjecture of those atclueologists 
who employed themselves in legend-parallelism.** Ho observes 
that there is scarce a doubt of the Tarqnins liaving been of 
Etrurian descent, and either of Tarqtriaii or C^0re, where tlm 
tamily-sepucbre of the Tarohnas has been lately discovered, while 
Tanaquil or Tanchvil is a common name in Ktnuia; butTio 
rejects the notion of Borne hd\ing been undbr the domination of 
the Tuscans or of a Tuscan community, or, on tlic other hand, 
of her having ruled over Southern litruria. Indeed he thinks 
Etruria exercised no great influence over Home during tho time 
of tho kiugsL Ho does not attempt to make out a list of the 
twelve cities* All we know, he says, are Volsinii, the metropolis, 
andTetulonium, Volci, and Torquinii. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Hellenes and Ihinians in Italy; 
Maritime Dominion /)f tho I'uscans and Carthaginiaus,** it is 
okservod that wc have in their use of tlie Persian system of 
weights a sure indication of the earliest Hellenic settlers of the 
AVest having come from Asia Minor. There is a picture of Ihc 
Achmau agriculturists, dashed off in a few vigorous strokes. Wo 
see the Sybarite living at his ease, receiving his rents from the 
Ihirbarians of that land of herds and of wine (TraXla, Olvwrpia), 
and “ priding himself on growing grey between tho bridges of his 
laguno-town,** Of the Tenement attained by these Aclierans wo 
have a vestige in the surpassing beauty of their coins. However, 
tliey soon lost the elasticity of their race, and such people could 
pixidnce no Ibyciis or Archytas* ‘‘'With this people,** says Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, “ whore the spit was for ever turning on the 
hearth, notliing &rove but boxing,'* Among the social ulcers 
destroyed them were such leagues os “ that of * The fliends,’ 
bearil^ tjik uame of Pythagoras, which insisted, practically as 
well at# tjtocffeticaliy, upon the ruling class ‘ being honoured like 
the gpdSi and the serving blass ‘being subjugated like the 
beasts.' No wonder tllat a feaifurreaction came and swept Off 
•The frimidd/ We have, of coarse, due notice of Tareutum, 
“ the Athens of Italy," who succeeded to the luxury of Sybaris, 
imd whose gold coins are a lasting proof of her commerce^ The 
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^^baptor closes with a lively sketch of tho maritime power of the 
Etrftscaus in the western Mediterranean — which made the nrfp^e 
of tbewld Tyrrhenians'’ the teiw of the Greeks, of the coali- 
tion of Tuscans, Latins, and Carthogininns against the ingret&s ot 
Greek eutorprise, and of the rivalries of the allied flags. 

We next come to a view of I^aw and Justice * in anti-repub- 
lican fiome. It is ctonstructert on the basis of the common law 
in force half a century later than tho expulsion of the Tarquins, 
Pn>fes{sor Mommsen thinking that it had undergone but slight 
changes. ^‘^We xecognise therein,** he says, ‘Hhe lew of a far- 
4tdvHUcocl, important, and no less libei’fil commc‘reial state. Here 
is no trace of that earliest state of things which the (jermanic 
institutions exhibit, where the power of the State still struggles 
with the smaller associjijLions ot houses or domains, — im league 
for mutual security within the Stat^^, to make up foi* its imperfect 
hoi])*’ (like the A’^igilance Committee at Sau Franeisco), — ''no 
soiious trace of avengement of blood, or of family-property l)eiug 
lied up, and the iudnidual’s power of disposition being restricted. 
Tho like must probably have existed among llio Italicaus uKo ; a 
truce of it lua) be found in some of the sacral institutions , for 
iustaucc, in tlie expiatory go*il which the in voluntary homuido 
was obliged to give to the nearest of kin to tho slain; but c\cu 
for the eavlicsl times of Rome tlial can conceive, tliis is a point 
long past.*' The rigid severity of Roman law is the theme of 
some vigorous writing. " The poetic form,’* we read, '* the plca- 
hani contemplatiYcncftS ^^hich chamiinglv foigu in the Geruiaiuo 
legal ordinant'cs, are foreign to the Roman. In his law evurj- 
Ibing is clear and short ; there is no symbol, no snperliiioua 
institution. It is not cruel; cverytlung nece^'bnry is performed 
without anything like pomp and ceremony, — even the punishment 
of death. That the freeman cannot be tortured is an axiom of 
the Roman law, to obtiim which other peoples had to struggle 
thoubHuds of years. Rut it is frightful— this law with its inflexr 
iblo severity;, which one cannot venture to imagine much softened 
by a humane pmctice; for it is indeed national law/* ilowever. 
Professor ^Mommsen admiros the grand spectacle of a people 
framing for itself and enduring such a law. We must modify any 
ndmirution that wo may feel for it with regret that justice was not 
tempered with mercy and some of the milk of human kindness. 
But this was not to be till humane ideas were popularized by 
Ohriatianity. . * 

A chapter follows on Rclirioiv.’* What Professor Mommsen 
aays of the community, ns well as the individual, having patron- 
gods of its own might be said of the medimval states of Europo 
and of the modern Bouiau Catholic, and r^oals to us our child- 
Jbiood’s favourite " Seven Champions of Christendom.** Thus ha» 
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cl^eal. inytbology repeated itself in the rGhnioh jof JS^Qi^r 
Xittti Professor Mominsen v?o\ild say, has liistory her ever ^ 
tieT^ed cycles, and, he w-ould add, so much for the vaimted pro*^ 
'0rQSS*of hUDDtanity, •/ < - 

The, parallel between* the . Grecian mythical vein and that:of 
anoderu Europe has been handled at length by Mr. Qrote. In 
many respects ancient Home supplies a more real parallel, ns in* '■ 
deed were to be expected. ® To proceed : Professor Mommsen 
observes that, the Greek horo^.worsbip is ijuite foi'eign to the ^ 
Romans; What a late and poor invention is the story of Ho- 
.mulus is shown by his utterly im-Eoman transformation into 
Quirinus. Numa is never worshipped at . Rome as Theseus at 
Athens.” He thinks that “ the Lnses, the older denomination of 
the genji, and. Minerva, the goddess of memory,” are of Latin, 
rather than Etruscan origin. His preference of the religion of 
the Roman to that of the Greek is again vented 

” The Roman gods” (he says) “ eould not indeed ingpirotlie poet and 
the artist, as did the Grecian, with their free and personal existence, 
and their peculiar character and lot, and to superficial observation that 
transparent world might appear flat, as the depth of the clear stream 
deceives the eye. . But as the Christians of the first century were 
more pious than Raphael and his contemporaries, so does there lie in 
the Roman religion — spiritual as it was, and foreign to all imagery 
—a deeper piety than in the sensuous doings of the Greeks.” 

The ancient commerce of the Peninsula has a chapter devoted 
to it, in conjunction with agriculture and industry. Internally, 
it was carried on mainly by means of fairs. The anticpiity of 
the Roman fair is shown ^bv the abbreviation of the word mev- 
ccitus taking place even before the disuse of the letter /c, I^ro- 
fessor Mommsen does not doubt that metal wares were very early 
imported from the East along tlie whole western coast of Italy. 
It would appear . that, while Latium was mainly an agricultural 
country, Tuscan trade was great, and the Tuscans had reached a 
far higher degree of wealth and refinement than the Latins. 
While Latin currency was so much weight of copper, Etruria had 
a coinage little inferior to that of ^Jagfia Grtecia. The line "of 
her Adriatic commerce seems to Imvo been from Spina and H atria 
^ to Corcyi^a. * Everything points to Latium’s iateroourso with 
Oumte and the Sikeliotes through Italian traders. In Rome, 
however^ « we find nothing like, a class ' of merchant-princes. 
Wholesale imde seems to have been in the hands, of the land: 
owners, who were always there tlie great speculatoi's and capita- 
lists. lud^, commerce^ did not develope itself there to that 
extent, wh^ it cannot be in the san^e hands ns agriculture, nor 
was EonJ^ sh<^h ft commercial town as Cmr© or Tarentum. . 

Th^is a chapter on the ‘^Measure and Writing” of that early 
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pierio^.. The diicfeJecimel system of mensuration of weight and 
time appears to professor Mommsen to have had a Latin origin 
rather than an Etruscan; while the custom of yearly driving u 
nail into the temple of the Capitoline Japiter shows that it’ was 
older than the invention of writing.* The Etruscan alphabet 
seems to have been mostly derived from the^old Attic — ^tho first 
Greek alphabet to drop the koppa ; tlie Latin one from the Greeks 
of Cumm and Sicily, not, as the iltrulfcan, at one time, but 
during a long period of intercourse. We cannot then infer from 
our finding an older Greek alphabet in use among the Etruscans 
that the Romans got the art of writing later ; the old forms were 
not unknown to them, but they kept up with Greek clianges. 
According to Professor Mommsen — and lie gives numerous proofs, 
— everything points to the great auti<juity of the use of >vriting 
in Rome 

“ Not Ignorance of writing,’’ (lie says,) perhaps not even the lack of 
docunioiits, has deprived us of knowledge of the oldest Roman his- 
tory, hut the incapacity of later historians for working out the archi- 
val records, and their perversity hi seeking in tradition for descriptions 
of motives and characters, for accounts of battles, and narratives of 
revolutiousi and, in so doing, misapprehending what it would not have 
denied to tlio earnest and self-denying inquirer.” 

At the beginning of the chapter entitled Art,'’ wc find tlic 
following remarks 

“ With the Italian there is a w^ant of the i^assioii of the heart, of 
the longing to id<?alize the human and to hunuinizc the lifeless, as well 
as of the right sense for melody. Therefore he seldom reaches beyond 
laeility in the lyric and epic, as well as in the higher ilrainatic art, and 
no less in music. His keenness and, his charming versatility allow of 
liis easy success in causerie and anecdote in the style of Horatius and 
Boccaccio, in playful pleasantry in love and song, as shown by Civtullus 
and the best of the modern popular songs, in low comedy and farce, but 
especially in rhetoric and theatrical art ; and even the highest per- 
formances that have succeeded in Italy, divine poems such as Dante’s 
‘ Coinmedia,’ and historical books such as Sallustius and Machiavelli, 
Tacitus and Colletta, are yet produced by a passion rooted more in 
the understanding than in the heart, and more rhetorical than naive,'^ 

Accordingly the nature of the Italican forbade him the forma- 
tion of legends. His gods were abstractions that could have no 
life of combats and love- expeditions. To him the greatest and 
noblest of mankind ever remained mortals, and were not raised 
by the yearning recollection of thp multitude to godlike heroes. 
So an epos could not arise among such a people. But there was 
no laek^of song, and One of their litanies has come down to us in 
the hymn of the Roman brothers of the field. Such composi- 
tions sdng to iiie flute by two performers would naturally be de- 
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yjeloped by the Italian vein for mimicry into something like a 
]iiUy« The Etruscans seem to hava been still lees poetical 
people than the Ztalicans, and accordingly, remarks *riofessor 
MConmeen, are no better represented in Koman literMure than by 
T?wim* 

The arts, as irell as the alphabet, appear to have come to 
Ktmiia and TiCtiUm from different Greek sources ; to the former 
from Atti^t^ to the latiHr &om Campania. Etruscan art presents 
a marked contrast to Italican. ‘^Xhe Etruscan works are as^ 
superior in size and splendour as they are inferior in spirit and 
beauty.” most beautiful coins are those of southeru 

Latium, those of Home and Umbria ai*e tolorablc, while those of 
northern Etruria are almost imageless and barbaric.” In copying 
Greek ^art, Etinria cannot help exaggerating — ‘‘ the severe be- 
comes with her hard, the pleasing elfeminatc, tlie temblc mon- 
strous, the voluptuous obscene wliile Laiium, thougli mure 
limited in muteriab vied far more succesfully with her Greek 
models. 

The three first chapters of Book Tl. are devoted to Roman 
constitutional history- 

Tlie gp'aiideur of Roman reform, says Professor Mommsen, 
consists in the fact that the attempt was never made to liuiit the 
onniipoteiico of the state, or even to deprive it of its ade(|UHt 0 
organs. It was not limitation of the power of the state, but 
limitation of that of the offi<*iiil. that was the cry of the Roman 
progress-party from the times of the Tarquius to those of the 
Gracchi ; and it was never forgotten that the people were to be 
governed, and not to govern.” The intcmid history of Rome 
moved within three conllicts.” We have, Istly, thib Htruggle 
within the citizen-body ; /2ndly, the non-citizen battling for pdi- 
liual equality ; 3rdly, the men of property arrayed against the im- 
poverished occupiers of land. The other Italican communities 
probably went tlirough the same struggles. The Ser^uan rufoim 
appears to have been rather an admiiiistnitive measure than one 
originated by a political party. The first political reform was the 
abolition of the life-tenure of the p»*esidcucy of the community. 
Analogous changes in the states of both Peninsulas lead Pro- 
fessor Mommdeu to eoncludo that it was in Rome the necessary 
result of natural development, though he docs not doubt that the 
expulirion of the last of the Tarquins Tras caused by his arbitrary 
doings. However, the appointment of officers who arc iudi- 
vidueHy, collectively, invested with the supreme power, is 
peculiarly ^atin. He sees in the^ expulsion of tho Tarquins 
“ not tlie work of a people intoxicated with pity and enthusiasm 
fer freedom^” but that of two great political parties, who, like 
tifie English Whigs and Tories of 16t^8, momentarily unit^ to 
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have the state from” becoming a despotism. With the abolition 
of the kingly office, the civil and military powers were separated, 
tho rule cJf tho law find ihut of the axe, and the oppoaiiion bp- 
Iweon soldiers and Quirites gradually became deeper and deeper* 
Whilo the highest officer had a lifetime for issuing arbitrary de- 
crees, legislation had no play, but now it gained elbow-room for 
working. Tho executive fell, virtna^Jy, to tho ffenatc, originally 
simply a tcittenagemot consulted by tho king on impoitant occa- 
sions. At the same time the change of constitution brought with 
it a financial and economic revolution, which tended to destroy 
the niiddlo flass, and develope on the one side a dominant body 
of landlords and capitalists, on the other an agricultural prole- 
tariate. Measures were taken that would naturally gain over 
‘'th(» multitude, which,'* observes Professor Srominsen, ‘•desires 
nothing but just administration and protoc-tion of its material in- 
iciV'sts.’* We are reminded here of a converMition wc l)ad a yem* 
ago with a Frenchman, who, in defending the imperial regime, 
ohbcrve'd sontcntiously, ‘^The object of government is not free- 
dom, but administration.” The middle class suffered especially 
fiom the change in the management of the state-domains. The 
usufruct of them was granted to individual nobles, and, as the 
revenue from them no huigor flowed into the treasury, taxation 
increased. A stoppage was at the same time put to the vent 
hitherto existing for the poor agriculturists, and the lack of which 
proved the ruin of Etruria, — sucll a vent, says Professor Momm- 
sen, as would he alfordcd in the present (fay by a magnificent 
system of emigration. We need not meulioii the debt and ini«?ciy 
tliiit (uisucd, and the institution of the tribunnte of the people to 
art the part of what has been termed in our owm country His 
Majesty opposition.” Professor Mommsen does not look on tho 
office wiih any favour, hut regards it ps a clumsy kind of device* 
“ It lias been said of the tribunate/' he remarks, “ that it pre- 
set ed Home from a tyranny. Were it true, it would signify 
little. 'J'lie cliango of th(» form of the state is in itself no harm 
to a people, and to the Homan it was rather a misfortune that tho 
monarchy was introduced too lato, aOer the exhaustion of the 
physical and mental powers of the natiem. It is not, however, 
correct.” The fact is — ^lio goes on to say-— that tyrants were as 
much unknown to the Italicaix states as they regularly arose in 
tlie Ifellcnin, affd this because tyranny is always the consequence 
of universal suffrage, and the Italicans excluded tlfe unlanded 
citizens from the assemblies longeiwtban the Greeks did. When 
Borne deviated from this, the monarchy did not fail to come, 
even, indeed, united with the tribunicial officer. Any good that 
may have come from its giving a l^al lino of action to the 
opposition lie Considers to have been outweijghed by the poli- 
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disorga^zntion thot ife caused. After the eq[»Milizatiofi’‘bf 
tlje .classes, tlie senate emergod from the chaos as the govern- 
133^ body*.,. To qvtoio itoijpL Professor Mopamseti^s wArm enCO-*' 
xaiiiiQ, it was ‘Hh© iSrst political, body of all timeS'-^-au 
assembly of kings/ which knew how to combine despotic 
energy with republican devotion ; it was owing to it that* the 
Eomah people ^!buld for a longer period than any other entry 
out the grandest of all human works^ a wise and happy self- 
government.” 

Pour chapters follow on the external history. The fall of the 
Etruscan power, with the episode of the Kelts, — ^tlie subjugation 
of the Latins and Campanians^-— the conflict wdth the Italians,— 
and, lastly, that, with King Pyrrhus, are successively subjects of 
the pericil. . * ' 

WJien the Tarquins were expelled from Borne, the Tuscans, 
says Professor , Mommsen, were at the zenith of their power. 
AUied with Carthage, they were masters of the seas, and it was a 
groat object to them to get possession of Latium, which separated 
Etruria Iroin the vassal Volscan towns and from the Campanian 
possessions. And now Borne, the potent bulwark of the coveted 
territory, w as in a state of prostration and confusion. The grand 
attack under Porsena was successful, and it seemed as if the 
union of Italy under Tuscan supremacy could not be far distant.” 
The common danger, however, united the Greeks and the Italians, 
and the men of Cum© did timely and eflectual service before 
beleaguered Aricia. *‘‘Jjut the Hellenic nation had soon to go 
through a more critical struggle against the barbarians of the 
West, as AVell as of the East, It was about the lime of the 
Persian wars. The position of the Tyrians towards the Great 
King brought Carthage also within the orbit of Persian politics, 
and with the Cartliaginian^ the Etruscans. It vras one of the 
grandest political combinations, that simultaneously poured the 
Asiatic hosts upon Greece and the Punic upon Italy, in order to 
exterminate at one blow freedom and civilization from the face of 
the earth.” A twhx-victory, we need not say, decided the crisis. 
At the same time Borne struggled/^ finally with success, against 
the Veientines. ‘‘ We cannot determine,” says Professor Momm- 
sen, ** how far this contest, of Latium with Etruria is connected 
with that, of the Greeks with the Peenians and Persians ; But 
whejier or not the Komans wero Tn league with the victors of 
galqmis and Himera. it is certain that, at least, their interests 
coincided, and that the next consequence to the humiliation of 
Carthage was the fall of tjie maritime dominion of their Etruscan 
allies,” , had closed the Sicilian straits against them with 

his standiug«floe<^4 the Kymteans and Hierp of Syracuse defeated 
them in the greit|j^victory celebrated by Pindar. ^ Massalia) and 
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still more Syracuse, aow circumscribed their piracy, aud^ in 
storniiiig Eyrgi, Dionysius deiilt a blow at their heart. Thi^ 
rapid and, fatal change of fortune would,” says Professor Momm-. 
sell* ** be ilkexplicable; if the Etruscans had not, at the very time 
when the Sicilian Glreehs attached them at sea, found themselves 
hard pressed on all sides by land.” Scarce had the defeat before 
Cum® cut off the Tuscan settlement in Campania from the mother* 
cQuntryi when tie SiihelUc 'mountaineiprs made *a successful in- 
roadi. wliicli resulted in the extinction of the Etruscan name in 
that region. Metmwhile, in the North the territory of this people 
was coafinad to the district known by the name of Etruria. A 
new nation,” says Professor^Mommsen, “knocked at the gates of 
the Alps — the Kelts.” ' 

“ Amid many able and still more brilliant f[ualities, the Kelt/* 
observes Professor Mommsen, “ lacks the deep, moral, and states- 
manlike disposition on which all that is good and great in human 
development is based.” h'ond tliough they he of huddling toge- 
ther, with the Kelts that attachment to their own soil is wanting, 
which is a property of the Italicans and the Germans. Not only 
was the bond of nationality weak among them — as, indeed, we 
find it universally in the ancient world, — but the individual com- 
munities have no durable government, no earnest citizen-feeling. 
The only order to which they submit is military, in which the 
bonds of discipline take off from the individual tli(3 toil of sub- 
duing himself. Together with such remarks and others. Professor 
Mommsen quotes Thierry s character of the [race — not assenting 
to his giving it the palm fur personal bravery, — and old Cato s 
pithy one — “ The Kelts are good at two things — fighting and 
Cfiprit.'* * 

Professor Mommsen would not, with Professor Creasy, number 
the, battle of the Allia among important events, but thinks that 
tlie temporary disaster “ probably served essentially to take its 
edge from the opposition between Home and Etruria, and, still 
iiu»re, to unite more firmly the old bonds of unity between her 
and Latium. Her conflict with the Gauls' is not, as that with 
Etruria (^r that with Samnium, a collision of two political powders ; 
it may be compared to the catastrophes of nature, after which the 
organism, if not destroyed, sots itself straight again immediately/" 
Tlie most important result of those forays was, he says, “ that 
the Homans . appeared to themselves and , to foreigners, on a 
larger and larger sfeige^- as the bulwark of the civilized nations 
against the assault of the dreaded barbariaps — a hofion which 
their later position iu the world required more than one thinks.” 

The flood of - Keltic hordes ’•left here and there an insulated 
Tuscan settlement, occupying much the same position as Ephesus 
and Miletus did under Persian sovereignty. Under the name of 
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Bfeti, they dwelt hi the Grauhimdten and Tyrol, as the Umbrians 
did in the valleys of the Apennines, and as the Canaanites in 
thdr monntam^retroats, while the Hebrew invaders were masters 
of the plains. 

Professor Mommsen gives a clear and lively account of the 
Mde^alifig march of Roman dominion, and how she '' revealed 
Iter grand and energetic btate-craft» not so much on the battle- 
field ns by the way in which she secured her conquests by an iron 
net of fortress-colonies."’ In a note he observes, that perhaps 
no section of the Roman annals is worse disfigured than the 
narrative of the first Samnitic-Latin war, as it stands or stood m 
Dionysius, and Appi^m and fliat “ it teems with impos- 
sibilities,” which he enumerates, while the repetitions aro, per- 
haps, still more suspicious/" The whoFe narrative appears to him 
to '"betray another period and another band than the other trust- 
worthy reports of the annals/' 

The story is full of detailed descriptions of battles, of interwoven 
anecdotes, such as that of the prsstor of Setia breaking his neck on the 
steps of the sepaio-hoose, because he was bold enough to ask for the 
consulate, and the many little tales spun from the epithet of Titus 
!Manlius ; of detailed and partially doubtful arcbmological digressions, to 
which, for inbtance, belong the history of the le^on, the forms of devo- 
tioTf, and the Laurentine alliance. Under such circumstances it appears 
of great weight that Diodoius, who follows other and often older ac- 
counts, knows absolutely nothing of all these events but the la>st battle 
near Trifanum ; which, indoe<l, fits in badly with the rest of the tale, 
that, according to ppctic justice, ought to close with the death of 
Decius.” 

Professor Mommsen does not think the Roman senate to blame 
for its conduct in the aflair of the Caudine forks. It appears to 
him to make vCry little difference whether the letter of Roman 
law empowered the general in command to conclude peace without 
the authority of the citizens, — any but a purely military compact, 
by the spirit and pruotiee of the constitution, appertaining to the 
civil authorities. 

“No gi'cat jieople gives up what it possesses except under the 
pressure of necessity ; all compacts of surrender are recognitions of 
such a pressure, not moral obligatioife. If every nation justly stakes 
its honour upon rending by force of arms a disgraceful compact, bow can 
honour command it to adhere patiently to a compact to which an un- 
successful general bad been forced, when the disgrace bums and tlm 
strength stands there unbroken P* 

Tbuse reumrks aoem to us sensible and Just. 

Twi^e did the Roman state do battle with individual genius. 
By the side of Dr. Arnold's fine aoscription of tlio struggle with 
Hannibal may be placed Professor Mommsen's chapter, entitled 
King Pyrrhus against Rome/' 
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When Home was mistre^ of the world, tlie Greeks were wont 
to taunt her with owing her position to the fever wliich romovqd 
Atoxander of Macedon. They would not unwillingly indulge the 
tlionght Of what might have been, had the great captain turned 
westward, as ib said to have been his intention, and coniosied the 
sen with the Carthaginians by his floei the land with the Homans 
by his phalanxes. It was worthy of the Hellene to protect the 
Sikeliotes against Carthage, tlie Tareptinos against Borne, and to 
put an cud to tlie piracy on both seas. ^All such designs, how- 
ever, were buried with him, who alone was destined to hold 
united in his band ihc whole intellectual strength of the Hellene 
and the whole material alfundancc of the East,’* and the mutual 
emhioilment of the states into which his empire broke up pre- 
vetited any hut commercial relations between the hvo political 
syhtcuis. Wo have no exceptional case in Tarentum s obtaining 
mercenaries from Greece, the common reoruiting-place of that 
time, or her captains from Sparta ; for tliis was a mere matter 
of business, and Sparta was no more embroiled thereby with the 
ftalicans than were tlie German states with the American Union, 
whci^, ill the War of Tndcpendenco^ they sold their subjects to 
the English Government. Ho, too, Pyrrhus was nothing but a 
soldier of fortune and a mibtai7 adventurer, though ho might 
have lived and died as “King** of a small mountain-people, with 
an ancestral tree going back to iEacus and Achilles. “ He has 
been, indeed, compared to Alexander of Maccdon ; ♦and certainly 
the foundation of a West-IIellcnic empire, the nucleus of wliich 
w’ould have been formed by Epirus, Alagua* Grajcia, and Hicily, 
and which would liavo dominated over bott the Italicnu seas, and 
hiuc forced Home us well as Carthago into the list of the barba- 
rian border-peoples of the Hellenistic political system, of the 
Kelts, and Indians, — this thought is certainly as great and bold 
as that which led the Macedonian king over the Hellcbpont.** 
But the two expeditions are not distinguished only by their 
dificrent issues. What was the King of Epirus in comparison 
with Alexander, along with his JMacedonian anny and excellent 
staff? 

« 

** It is (says Professor Mommsen) like placing Bavaria by the side 
of Prussia. Pyrrhus could only get a respectable army by means of 
mcicenories and alliances resting on accidental political combinations. 
Puriher, it was more feasible to transfer the seat of the Macedonian 
monarchy to Babylon than to found a dynasty of soldiei® in Q'arcn- 
tum or Syracuse. In the East a National resistance was not to bo 
expected; the change of despots was "to the mass of the population 
iudifi^rout, or eveu desirable. In the West, the Homans, the Sam* 
niteS) and the Carthaginiacul might be conquered ; but no conqueror 
oould transform the Italicans into Egyptian iellalis, or make of Jmman 
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.peasants vassals of tke Hellenic barons. Accordingly the cai'eer of 
the Maceclotiian is the fulfilment of a gifeat historical task, and the 
tpnndation of a new system of states and a new epoch of civilization, 
•f^tbat of the Epirote, an historical episode. Alexander’s*work out- 
, lived him, though its creator died prematurely; I^rrl|jis saw with his 
own eyes the foundering of all hi» plans before death cfdled him away. 
Both were hold and great natui’os, but P^nbus only the first general 
of his time, Alexander eminently the genius among its statesmen. 
It is the insight into the possible tind the impossible that distin- 
guishes the hero from tlie adventurer, Pyrrhus must be numbered 
among the latter, and he may as little be placed by the “side of his 
greater kinsman as perhaps the Connetahio de Bourbon beside Louis 
the Eleventh. And yet a wondrous charm is attached to the name 
of the Epirote ; a familiar sympatliy, wbicb, it is true, attaches partly 
to bis knightly and amiable personal character, but still more to the 
circumstance that he was the fli^t Grcel^ who faced tlie Homans in 
battle. With him begin those relations between Home and Hellas, 
on wliich rests the whole later development of ancient civilization 
and an important part of the modem. The struggle between phalanxes 
and cohoa*ts, between the mercenary army and the militia, between 
the military kingdom and the senatorial Government, between indi- 
vidual talent and national power — this contest between Home and 
Hellenism was first fought out in the battles between Pyrrhus and 
the Roman generals ; and, though the defeated party appealed often 
after to a new decision of anns, yet every later day of battle did but 
confirm the sentence. But if the Greeks wci’o sUbdued here, tlieir 
preponderancojbholessdecided in every other contest but the political, 
and even these struggles allow one to conjecture that the victory of 
Rome over the Hell&ies would bo a ditferent one to that over the 
Gauls and the Punians, and that the charm first begins to work 
wdien the lance is broken and the helmet and shield laid aside.” 

Professor Mommsen gives an enthusiastic sketch of the early 
life of that Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche,” whbm his loyal 
Albanians adored as the ‘‘Eagle” of their mountains, and than 
whom “none was more "wortby to wear the kingly diadem of 
Philip and Alexander.” The man who had worn Alexander’s 
crown, the brother-in-law of Demetrius, the son-in-law of Iho 
t4agide and of Agathocles of Syracuse, the highly cultivated stru- 
t^ist, could not possibly end hisdifc in looking. through tlie 
accounts of the royal cattle-steward, and in yearly taking from 
bis good Epeirotes their gifts of oxen and sheep, ui exchanging 
oaths of fidelity, and spending the nights in carousing "with them. 
The design of his father’s cousin, Alexander of Epeiins; forty 
years ahd more recently of his father-in-law% Agathocles, 
now seemed practicable!’ and he resolved to renounce Macie- 
doniail^nd found for liinaself and for the Hellenic nation a ne\v 
ifi the W^. . There is a graphic $n(l spirited account of 
tl^advent^res of the chivalrous Epeirote. His failure i^s attri- 
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bjited mainly to Ills impolitic conduct in Sicily. He govevped 
Sicily as he had se^n rtolemmus rule in Egypt ; he did not re- 
spect th^ constitution of the community; he placed hiscopB- 
dants, as officialsy.over the cities; ho gave them for judgeS his 
courtiers instead:of the natives, the choice and the length of tlieir 
tenure of ojBSce depending entirely onhisO'Wn pleasure; passed 
arbitrary sentenp^ of "Confiscation, banishment, and death, even 
on those who haa most actively pron^oted his coming over to the 
island ; placed garrisons in the^wwns, and ruled Sicily, not as 
chief of the national union, but as king.” He may have thought 
himself a good and wise ruler according* to the ideas of the 
Hellenes of the East but the Greeks popld not endure such a 
military government, nor would it to transplant to Syracuse 
tlie. system of the successors to 4;he empire of Alexander the 
Great. 

The second book closes with a chapter on ** Internal Affairs,'* 
pointing out the most important changes which at this epoch 
took place in Italican national life, and answering to the last five 
chapters of the first book. If Rome is more prominent than for- 
merly, it is not only, says Professor Mommsen, through the de- 
fectiveness of what has come down to us about those times, but 
rather it is an essential consequence of her political position that 
the Latin nationality begins to throw the rest into the shade. 
The almost entire lack of lingual monuments of Ae old diiJccts 
of th? country, and the occurrence of very ancient Roman insenp- 
tions in those parts, attest the incipient Romanizaiion of Southern 
Etruria, of the Sahine and Volscian districts, and even of Cam- 
pania, at this epoch. While the Latin language and manners 
were thus undermining those of the other Italican nationalities, 
and Rome was steadily advancing her boundaries in the maierial 
world, Greece was no less extending her influence^in the intellec- 
tual not by colonization, but through the silent effect of civili- 
zation. With the beginning of the fifth century its march became 
more rapid. In Apulia it seems to have gone hand-in-hand with 
the inland traftic of Tarentum. Noble Romans hear Greek nam^y 
and Greek manners and customs appear, as instanced in Lucius 
Soipio 's epitaph, and in the bronze shields, bearing portraits and 
eulogies of his ancestors, suspended in the new temple of Bellona 
by that great innovator, Appius Claudius. Professor Mommsen 
thitlks that later antiquarians started the*notaon t^t the children 
o^ the Roman nobles, were educated, in Etruria. He cannot seo 
what thby could have learnt ther%. The most zealous modem 
admirer of the Etruscans cannot, he says, maintain tliat tjhe 
^scan language was, to the RcTman wliat the French is to tiia* 
modern jSuropean, and it was a disgrace, we know, to a Rqman 
to Understand anything of the haruspioial art. 
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great change m Roman law during this .period yrag^ that. 

‘ jii|e a written law. There were some few new enactments, 
'';hy^whjch useful institutions were founded or social evils removed, 
feuch were the sumptuary laws, and the recognition of the free 
yight of association, and of the self-government of the unions , 
;;^hich thus sprang up. Of old, a ihaii could only dispose of his 
property in his lifetime, and to have his wisl^s with regard to ' 
the future carried out, requii%d the consent of tlm State : now,, the 
twelve tables gave imniecliate ^lidity to* private- wills. This, we 
would remark, en passant^ was an important step towards breaking 
up the power of tho.kouses. The change in administration of 
justice was very considerable. Proceedings were divided into the 
establishment of the legal question before the magistrate, and the 
decisiop of the case by a private individual named by him. The 
civil law of Rome has, says Professor Mommsen, to thank this 
separation for its logical and practical exactness and precision. 

The early coinage of Italy is noticed here. It was in this 
epoch that the Italieans advanced beyond barter. During the 
first throe centuries of Rome, the only coinage in Italy w^as that 
of the Greek colonies, with the exception of the Attic didrachmas, 
coined by Populonia, and perhaps a few neighbouring Tuscan 
cities, from the silver of their mines. Copper, by weight, was 
the cuiTency of the Latins, and probably also of the Sabelluus, 
as the ware in^general use. When they discarded this system for 
that of coinage, they kept very close to the Greek pathu’ft, but 
used copper still instead of silver, and retained the copper pound 
as their standard. The change appears to have proceeded from 
Rome and from the Roman Decemvirs, who borrowed from Attica 
lier coinage as well as her Solonian legislation. There were 
numerous local differences, but nevertheless we can form three 
groups, viz., (1) the coins of the Etruscan and Umbrian towns 
north of the Cirainian Forest ; (2) those of Rome and liOtium ; 
(3) those of the eastern coast. We arc not surprised at the moun- 
taineers , of Samaium having no coinage whatever — an index of 
the small development of traffic among them, Wlien Italy was 
. united under Rome, all other mints ^but the Roman were limited 
to the coinage of the smaller coins, while the Roman issued a 
common Italican ciin’ency, the silver pieces of which corresponded 
with the Attic drachma, though a trifle lighter. 

;V;With the expulsion of the kings, art drooped, professor.. 
Homihiseh observes, that the most considerable work of archi- 
teothre of the period between ^hat event and the Samhite .wars— 
tber Temple of Ceres at^ the Circus — originated from Spuriu^ ' 
Ct^sius, who, in more than one respect, leant towards the tradi- 
tions' oL the times of the kings. It was not till the brilliant . ^ 
fittanci4 ^tfite of Rome, as mistress of Italy, tbiat thq grand puhlji^/' 
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works' ^^1*6 effected, in connexion with which the naiheof App;ua 
Claudius stands out most prominently, and tl>e Imperial City 
was decorated with the spoils of war, and the productions of 
artists from Campania and perhaps still more distant regions, 

, Professor Mommsen considers our data insufficient to enable 
ns to state the advance of language in this interval. The strongly 
.modernized fragments of the twelv^ tables, and the few other 
remains of the tifth century, differ far more from the Arval song 
than from relics of a lotcr period. Professor Mommsen thinks 
that the story 6f the Roman savatis, of the beginning of the 
seventh century, being scarcely able to understand the records of 
the third, may be an exaggeration. His opinion is that con- 
temporary history began with the abolition of the life-tenure of 
the ofliicials, and that when they changed annually, a yoar-hook 
(liber annalis) was started, which was at first a list of magistrates, 
but by degrees included other notices also, and the direction of 
wliicb naturally devolved on those learned in mensuration in 
writing, that is, the iwYtilfices. The fasti that liavc come down 
to us labour doubtless under defects and interpolations, but are 
correct, in the main, from the beginning of this jioriod ; and the 
same may bo tlie case now and then with a notice; However, 
there are many indications of a regular notation of the events of 
the year having been commenced much later, or, if earlier, having 
been destroyed in the Gallic conflagration. Thus we know that 
the earliest eclipse of the sun that wo find duly observ'cd and 
recorded in the city-chronicle .is that of the year 850, shortly 
before the Gallic conflagration ; that prodigies, for which expia- 
tion is made, are only found recorded since the time of Pyrrhus ; 
and that the numbers of the census only begin to sound worthy 
of credit since the beginning of the fifth century. It is very 
probable that, about a generation after the Gallic conflagration, 
mi attempt was made to restore the history of the times of the 
kings, which lacked its beginning, and to improve with a bold blind 
the scanty notices from the first times of the republic. Most 
likely a paid; of the materials was supplied by family traditions 
of the noble houses^ and by putting into liistorical form the 
beginnings of old national institutions. Such, for example, 
the histories of the Fabians often appear, and the beautiful tale 
of tjgie Horatiaus and Curiatiaiis, which is intended to illustrate 
the origin of the provocation. We recognise sacristan- 

like tales in the little story of, the holy fig-tree, and others which 
are attached to certain places and celics. The origin of the city 
it is attempted to base Upoif the Trojajx cycle, and that of the 
. eohstitution upon the ancient lore of the Pythagoreans. In the 
fojrmer case* the legend of AEneas was substituted for that 
Odysseus, which was localized M earlier on the Latin coast," iid 
' it Hit 
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thie latter* the rear national forms of King Numa and the wise 
Egeria were dimmed by their being mixed up with a foreigner 
wlio .dabbled in politics and philosophy. This Hellenizing 
tendency of the couvenlional onciont history of Rcmie makes it 
piobaWe that it did not arise before the second half of the fourth 

oj^tnry ; it is not* liowevor* younger, for even TimffiUs (402 — 40B) 
was acquainted with the llOman tradition of the voaroi in Latium 
almost in the same form as wo know it, and the first mentioned 
diplomatic contact between Borne and the Grecian East is tbe^ 
intercession of the senate for the kindred Ilians (472). The^ 
little value of the details given us in the annals of the fifth 
century is shown by comparing with them Lucius Scipios 
epitaph, discovered about eighty years ago. 

Professor Schneider, of the same lunversity, in his “ Admo- 
nitio’ upon the work, discovers a few inconsistencies and ambi- 
guities. We ourselves Lave pointed out one case of inconsistency, 
and we must add that the word “ Italiciin** is frequently used 
loosely, though expressly restricted in the introductory chapter. 
But such trivial blemishes will doubtless disappear m the second 
edition. The plan of the series did not allow room for references 
to authoiities, but one misses them. J^rofessor Schneider observes 
that “ in the case of a book which tells ns so many things that 
are confirmed by no testimony, and tacitly suppresses as fabulous 
still more, which are affirmed by many, that shows remaikable 
ability in discerning ^nd discoveiiiig the truth, a strong love of 
the truth when discovered, and a hatred of what is false, whitdi 
scarce refrains from warm objurgation, all lovers of trutlx muk 
be stimulated to in^cstigating and examining the sources for 
themselves." We should welcome a larger edition of Professor 
Mommsen 8 work, with the authorities givtm at the bottom of 
the page. It is all that is needed to make the book a stuudard 
wo?3r. 

Since this article wras written, a second edition of Professor 
Mommsen s History has appeai*ed, enriched with on abundance of 
new matter. In his preface to it, the author speaks in sucdi a 
modest and apologetic strain of his work as his countrymen's re- 
ception of it might have well justified him in refraining from. 
He draws attention especially to the new matter on the first five 
centuries of jRome, — or rather comprising this together with many 
ages anterior* for the sands of Time are most industriously 
searched to primtpval darkness in quest of any relic that 
may tbrow^ght npon the fiituro emf)ire-city. What is added we 
have founfl>characteri5!ed by all the acumen and profound thought 
that were stamped on the first edition. In that we had a history 
of Borne that sakl nothing of Bomulus I What would our grand-* 
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father^.^aj bur fathers, have said to this? So in the second 
edition, lamenting that history 'still Borrows her representati6u 
of antiqujty leather from the mostly sterile rock of tradition than 
from the rich mine of languages,” Professor Mommsen sinksTiis 
shaft into the latter^, aud^ by a union of laborious research >vith 
feeen and rigid criticism, works up still more his vivid pictures, cd* 
the good aays of old.’* We find the state of Latium ante cfHi* 
ditam condendam ve ui-hem attempted at gi*e^ter length, the 
ancient city more fully mapped” out, and the respective influences 
of the native and the Hellene upon Roman civilization more 
carefully distinguished. The additions to the chapters on ^^Reli- 
gion” and Art’* will probably be those most eagerly devoured 
by the general reader. A note to the latten gives an interesting 
account of the ruins of the Servian wall recently discovered. We 
welcome, as minor improvements, the insertion of marginal sum- 
maries, and of Kiepert’s map to illustrate the military consolida- 
tion of Italy ; while the years before Christ are placed in the 
margin to con*espond with those of the city, given, according to 
the Varronio computation, in the text. 

An English translation of this work would fill a gap in our 
literature. It would give the schoobJ)oy and the older student 
of antiquity a history of Rome up to the mark of present German 
soholarsliip, and at the same time, too, serve as a' sample of his-* 
torical inquiry for all ages and all lands, 




Art. X.— The Progress oe English Jurisprudence. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in four volumes, By 
Sir William Blackstone, Knt., one of tho' Justices of the 
Court of Common Blcas., *A New Edition, adapted to the 
present state of law. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D,, 
Barrister-at-Law, Loqdon. 1857. 

F ew subjects can be conceived more interesting to the philo- 
sophical inquirer than the progress and various changes of 
law in a , powerful and enlightened nation. From the moment 
that reason begins, however feebly^ to assert its supremacy,-— 
that some homage, however precaijous and desultory, is paid to; 
right>~that amid the discoiidant clamours of violence and fraud 
tbo: wbispef of , truth and v^quity can be heard, — history assumes 
anbther character ; ceasing to , be a mere record of crime aiid' 
bloodshed) it hecomej?^ as it has boon eloquently called, the light 
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of agos and the teacher of . civil wisdom. The grandest*function 
.wh^bh has been assigned to man by the great Author of*his 
bdijig, the function which of all others most surely ratifies his 
nbbllst instincts, is the administration of justice ; and abundant 
.|is are the traces of his infirmity which even such an inquiry 
'^^st bring to light, how important and dignified is the pursuit, 
■^Miich shows us how the principles of right and justice, at first as 
it were in abeyance, then encumbered with pernicious forms, and 
inyolved in a labyrinth of chicane, gradually extricate themselves 
from the impurities by wdiich they are encumbered, and win for 
themselves an ascendancy which everything that adds to human 
prosperity must strengthen, and which nothing but the return of 
barbarity can overtlirow ? 

The Commentaries" of Sir William Blaokstone, which IMr. 
Kerr has once more presented to the public in the oxcelleht edi- 
tion which is now before us, must be still perused with diligence 
by him who desires to acquire an accurate knowledge of English 
history^ and of English kw. In point of style they rank among 
the niost classical waitings in our language. The knowledge of 
general history which they exhibit is far more comprehensivt' 
than it was usual for the liuglish lawyer even of that day, Avhen 
his profession was not so grovelling a trade as it is too often at 
present, to possess : the views of the author, though not altogether 
untincturod by association, were, for the age in which he wrote, 
liberal and manly, whatever may be said by the half-taught 
scholars of Benthamj wdio find it easier to imitate the dogmaiispi 
and phraseology of their master than liis patience or bis acuten’efe. 
Blackstone, moreover, possessed an artist’s power in grouping and 
arranging his details, and making them subordinate to the main 
figures on his canvas. The account given in his second volume 
of the straggle between the legislature and the clergy — between 
the pei’petually renewed prohibitions of the one and the per- 
petually renewed evasions of the other — ^is, notwithstanding the 
repulsive nature of the subject, a model of elegant and perspicuous 
narrative ; and altliough the topic is now matter rather of auti- 
qh^ian research than of practical utility, will abundantly repay 
thb' attention of the reader. Abstaining with judicious reverence 
t 'ftom all unnecessai'y interference with the text of a great writer, 
^ Mr. KeiT has nevertheless concisely pointed out the changes 
' \which have taken place in the law, and has annexed to the whole 
' a InminOus summary of the rapid progress which, during the 
Jai&t ten^^ears, has been made, in simplifying and amending our 

when Blackstone wrote, the law was in a state which 
mi^ well inspire: not only so cultivated a mind as his, but the 
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mind of any tolerably-edudated gentleman with antipathy and 
disgust. Since the days when Sir Henry . Spellman tells us that 
at first he gave up the task^f mastering ‘it in despair, it had 
become still more intricate, voluminous, and incoherent, 'Nor 
had there been any serious attempt to render it more accessible. 
Sir Matthew Hale's. '‘History of the Law" is a work quite below • 
his reputation. The language in which the law was written was^ 
coarse witliout being plain ; the ternfis it used on the most solemn 
occasions, as many an uiilnippy victim whose fate is recorded in 
the State Trials^ complained, were barbarous and unintelligible. 
The reasons it alleged were, as Mr. Burke termed them, tlie “ refuse 
of the schools," nevor bottomed on original justice or sound ana- 
logies, but perverse, whimsical, and arbitrary. 

To work such rude materials into a lasting structure — to give 
a tolerably accurate account of every part of such a system, from 
the law by which the personal liberty of every Euglislinuiu is 
secured, to the details of special pleading, in language imparting 
a certain grace and dignity to the strange and irrational devices 
of tlie Norman lawyer — and to make the Word written for such a 
purpose a text-book of our language, was, whatever may be said 
by those who made the barbarity of their style the measure of 
tJjcir claims to admiration, a task which it required no trilling 
labour, and no common abilities to accomplish. 

In studying the history of law in any country, we escape from 
those peculiarities of iudividual character, from that crowd of 
insignificant causes whicli exercise so vast •an influence over the 
destinies of mankind. What in such a pui^uit we are called upon 
to consider is, not the chai’acter of Ccesar or of Henry VTII., of 
Louis XIV. or Napoleon, the power of a particular favourite or 
the bent of a particular sovereign, but the ditferent tendencies of 
many causes, of which tlio legislation into wliich we are inquiring 
is the joint result — the state of things which makes a particular 
change possible, or it may be inevitable, at a particular moment. 
These causes will ho, hiipian conduct combined with the general 
circumstances in wliich the inhabitants of a country happen to be 
placed, and whicli constitute their social and political condition, 
tiuch causes are very different from the pitiful intrigues or trifling 
accidents which sometimes decide the event of a battle or the fate 
of an administration ; they do not depend on the position of a 
ditch, or the quarrel of a lady-in-waiting^ or the intonation of an 
orator ; of them it may be said, in the phrase of Hemosthcncs, 

* See comedy of Tgnoranrms.” Jg^ioramus says to his clerk : nou 

potes scriberc verura Latiuum ut ego scribO;^abbrcvia verba per dimidium— 
scribe cum dasho. Sic nec facias errorom in lege ncc errorem in Latino.” And 
see Charnock’s Case pi the State, Trials, 
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that they mmt tahe plaqe whether this word or that word is em- 
ployed, and whether the arm of the counsellor is swayed in this or 
in*that directioti~ ‘ ^ 

® . "Whose course will on 

Tlio way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment.*' 

Tho same cause which led^in Home to tlje existence of trusts — 
that is to say, in Lord Bacon’s language, to a mans rejying*' 
upon another person s conscience rather than his own po»ssession 
— led to the existence of trusts in England. The same cause — 
tluit is, the perverse harshness and vexatious technicality of tho 
law, grown up in a rude ago among a scmi-bavbarous people — 
wliich established tho Court of Chancery in England, led to tho 
nntliority of the Bomnn Praetor; and, to take a still broader 
iu'^tance, a similitude of condition among the barbarous nations 
on the downfall of the Koman Empire led to the establishment 
oi‘ the feudal system in every kingdom wliich they founded. The 
grand distinctive lineaments of that. system were the same everj- 
"vvherc, for everywhere it was the same encircling chain of bondage 
imposed on the little by the great, and on the feeble by the strong. 
Huoh was the state of the coniment when, after the Norman 
Conquest, England first came to be interested in its affairs. JJy that 
event the views and institutions of our couutr)men became ex- 
tended beyond the precincts by which they had till then been 
circumscribed ; the bj^riers between us and tho rest of Europe 
wore for a time thrown down ; new courts of justice, new olficei^t 
wore appointed, new names and a new tenure of land were intro- 
duced. But the system vrhich then grew up was peculiar to this 
island ; a system which, thougli softf’ued by religion, enlarged by 
I’ommcrce, exalh^d by freedom, and improved by the efforts of 
some enlightened minds, has never yet attained tho dignity of a 
science, but, while every other study has advanced by rapid 
slops, has remained in comparative rudeness *and iinperlbction. 
]Mr. Ken’S labours naturally suggest some examination of the 
causes which liavo led to this result, and of the efforts that have 
been made to exchange such a state of things for one less discre- 
ditable to ns as a nation. The vast difference between the public 
or constitutional, and the private or municipal law of England, 
can hardly fail to force itself upon the notice of the most super- 
ficial student of our institutions. The wisdom and excellence of 
tho one presents a striking contrast to tlio confusion and per- 
plexity of the otlier. In the flfieSnth century the bold outline and 
noble rudiments of our coifstitulion extorted the applause of the 
most acute and sagacious observer of his time; Philip de Comines 
remai'ks that in England the King can do nothing without the 
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assent of his Parlie-tnent, ** qui est chose juste et sainta;’* and on 
several other occasions he testifies his admiration of our govern- 
ment. Yet at the present moment the jurists of the continent* 
speak with contemptuous surprise of the clucanc and disrefgard 
of principle by , which bur private law is disfi^red; and our 
American bretnifen, sprung from our blood, and trained in our 
habits, have in great measure, as the admirable works of Living- 
stone and the Codea'.of New York Qemonstrate, abandoned the 
traditions and. forms derived from us for simpler, more concise, 
and more methodical proceedings. 

This state of things, must in great measure be ascribed to the 
dread that our Toxefathers enteriained of the Bomnn law, wliich 
was considered by thorn, most cn*oneously, not as intended to 
adjust the relations of private life, but as the instrument of 
despotic power and of ecclesiastical usurpation. Thus, in England, 
that system of municipal law whicli, mutilated as it is by the 
ignorance and presumption of Tribonian, all jurists have agreed 
to etdebrate as the most consummate model of jurisprudence that 
tljc world has known, formed no part of a lawyer s study, and 
only forced its way into our institutions tlirough tlie medium 
of, the casuists, by whom it was disfigured and corrupted. 
JioiTowing from the Roman law much' that was excellent, the 
Canonists, for obvious purposes, grafted upon it a technical and 
complicated procedure wdiicli our feudaMawyers took at second- 
hand, from them, and whicli, aggravated by subtleties the most 
niiscbievous, and pedantry the most cliihlisli, was, under the name 
of special pleading, till within a very short time, the curse and 
scandal of Englisli courts of common law. The Canonists, 
liowever, soon became jealous of the nuinifost superiority and 
increasing influence of the Roman jurisprudence, which rapidly 
became the great fountain of European civilization. By reducing 
their laws into a system they had done much for mankind, and 
tlieir digests form an epoch in the intellectual history of the 
species. But the benefit of the species was with them a suhor- 
dmate and collateral object, only pursued in so far as it w^as con- 
sistent with the authority of t^ie Papal Sce.f They w^ere unwilling 
that the false should be seen by the side of the real Florimel. 

*."Andetcrre, ce pays de l^istcs,’^ says one,, a Frenchman; “England, 
tluaf has jJways been below other countries in jqxisj&rudcncc,” says another, a 
German. , 

f J)ecret...Gr^. IX., lib. i , tit. 33, cap. 6, § 4. ‘‘^Ad lirmamcnturn igitur 
ccBii, hoc est. universalis ecolcsisc, fcfit Reus duo naagna lumiuaria, id cst duas 
uiagnas iustituit dignit&tes, quae sunt poutificalis auctoritas ct regalis polestas. 
Sed ilia quw pmest diebus, L e. s^irjtpalibus, major est, qua yero noctibus, i. e. 
carnaUhus minor; at quanta est. intfer solem et lunain, tanta inter pontiJices et 
reges. differentia aguosoatur/’ 
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B^cretal Super &peeuk’> prohibited tbe study of 4fie Rotnau 
law, and it was not imtii the year 1679 that the study of that 
sbjODce was restored in the University of Paris. ' At a ijihe when 
,]the Study of the law was almost confined to ecclesiastics, when, 
in the ^yords pf William of Malmesbury, “nullus olericus nisi 
;causidicus,’* when the scholastic theology was at its height, when 
almost any system was preferable to the jurisdiction of rude and 
illiterate bai’borians, administering an unwritten and customary 
law', the forms of the Canonists were barriers against mere 
violence and direct oppressioh.f They were stars glimmering 
through the thick gloom of feudal ignorance. Accordingly tl)(3y 
were adopted by all regular tribunals, for it, will he found on 
examination that all the procedure of modern courts of justice 
may traced to the Canonists, and . any one who wishes to 
find the origin of those forms to whicte, in this much-cnduriug 
country, substantial justice has been so long and so systematically 
sacrificed, must look for them in the Decretals. In Prance, 
though llie Homan law prevailed in some districts (pays do 
droit 6crit), and the feudal law in others (pays tie coutiimes), yet 
the effect of the former was everywhere perceptible, and tended 
to remove the anomalies and mitigate the harshness of the latter. 
Dumoulin is the great ’writer on the customary law of Frauco. 
In every page of his admirable work the influence of the Roman 
law is visible, and great indeed is the contrast between his writings 
arid those of my Lord Coke. For in England the lawyer, shut 
out from the school ^'of those great teachers of jurisprudence to 
whom, in the language of DAguesseau, reason had unveiled liev 
mysteries, and employed in carrying on verbal disputes in an un- 
couth dialect, became narrow-minded, and the English law, far 
more his work than that of Lords or Commons, continued bar- 
barous. Warburton remarks that the constant study of the works 
of his predecessors made the Roman lawyer refined amid increas- 
ing-barbarity, and that the same cause kept the English lawyer 
rude and ignorant, notwithstanding the increase of civilization : 
and any one who compares the fragments of Papinian with Aulns 
Geilius, or the language of the Year-books of the Reports and 
legal treatises with that of Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Dry den, or 
Swift, will be satisfied of the truth of this remark. It is a humi- 

* Recrct. Gre^, IX., lib. v., c. 28, “ Firmiter iuterdicimus et distinctius. 
inhibeu^s ne Parisius vfl in civitatibus vel allis locis vicinis quisqaam doccre 
vel audim jus civile pnesumat.” 

f The ntouks introduced the practice of drawing criminals on a hnrdlo 
instead of at the horse’s taii,*^ A judge in Edward UX’s time especially oom- 
mandea that no filar nor other shoidd help the culprit with anything t6 rest 
wdien he was dravru to the gallows, , David Prince of Wales was drawn 
through Shrewsbury, and Wallace through Jjondon, by the tails of horses. 
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that np .Etiglist^ has written any known work 
on thp science of jurisprudence, while, to take France alone, 
Cujacius^ JDonellus* Dumoulin, Favre, I*amoignon, D’Aguessoau, 
Portalia, are names with which it would he disgraceful for 'any 
jurist not to be familiar. How many Englishmen, not lawyers, 
have ever heard of the Pophams and the Gaudys, the Twisdens^ 
Kelynges, Groses, and Lees — fortemque Gyan forternquo Cloan- 
thum? Some indeed, like Scroggs and Jeffreys, are known for 
transcondeut baseness ; and Pope has held up the unlucky Page 
to everlasting infamy by the rhyme into which he has hitched 
his name. 

Bacon s reputation was certainly not acquired in the law, in 
which not only Coke but Fleming was preferred to him. I jord 
Clarendon cannot be considered a lawyer. Lord Somers was 
perhaps the only instance, as Swift says, of a great lawyer being 
a great man. There is not in any language a more awful satire 
than that in which Swift describes the attainments of lawyers 
and the chicane of English law. At this moment the best work 
on tlie science of law, written by an English lawyer, is that of 
Bractou, wlio wrote towards the close of Henry Ill.’s reign, and 
incorporated large portions of the canon and civil law with bis 
treatise. The language, tlie topics, the arguments of our lawyers, 
would bo unintelligible to any one beyond the precincts of the 
southern part of the island — anywhere, to borrow an expression 
of 'a writer in the Elizabethan age, ‘"out of their own alley.'’ No 
one out of England ever quoted the work of an English lawyer 
or tiie dictum of an English judge ; and while attorneys \vield so 
exclusively the patronage of the Bar, as to obtain their admi- 
ration is the aim of a more highly educated class, and while an 
attorney's office is the school of judges, such a state of things is 
never likely to be altered. 

To return, however, to the history of our institutions. It is 
singular that no accouifl of so vast a social change as that which 
obliterated slavery from our laws has been transmitted to us. It 
is evident from Bracton that in his time the law lent its utmost 
aid to protect the fugitive seyf ; and the true cause of the insur- 
rection in Kiohard II.’s time was the attempt to bring back certain 
persons into servitude. Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote about tbo 
year 1 550, tells us that he never met with any jjersonal or domestic 
slaves, and that the number of predial slaves in his time was very 
inconsiderable, whereas in France there were serfs to be found 
down almost to the time of the Kqvolution, and in parts of Ger- 
many, we believe', they are to be met with at this day. Another 
itnpoftant change which ;took place among us, and which estab- 
lished a specific difference between tjie nobility of England and 
the nobility of the continent, conei^ed in tini right to the English 
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peerage* From a territorial privilejfe it became a personal dis- 
tinction. The titles of duke, marq^iiis, earl, and baron ceased to 
denote a person exercising authority within a purtioulajr distrioti 
arfd* therefore entitled to a seat in the great national council. 
They became merely personal honours, — the reference to land in 
the patents hy which those titles wore conferred became merely 
nominal, — the younger children of the person ennobled became 
commoners ; and while the title in France \ras that every gentle- 
man was noble, in England it became a fixed rule that no gentle- 
man, unless qualified to sit in the Upper House of Parliament, 
was entitled to. rank as a Peer. Therefore, instead of forming 
part of an aggressive oligarchy enjoying invidious privileges, and 
set apai’t hy indelible distinctions li*om the other inhabitants of 
the land, the descendants of the Bohnns, the Mowbrays, the Do 
Veres, \ho Howards, nay, of Plantagefiet himself, mingled with 
the mass of the community, and gave spirit and energy to Uio 
class from which their ancestors had sprung. Hence no class 
was liable to oppression, and respect for law became part of the 
English character, at a time when Mably tells us that in France 
“ La noblesse s 6ttut fait une espece do point d’bonneur de no so 
pas soumettro aux lois: non seulement die m^prisait les juge- 
TDcns dos tvibunaux subalternes et les arrets du Purlement, mais 
die les renJait inutiles h 1 egard des personnes qu olle voulait 
prot^ger, et ses chateaux leur servaient d abile.’*^^ 

In France, moreover, the cnishing weight of tho taille and 
corvee fell solely on«men of ignoble birth, wliilo in England all 
contributed to the exigencies of the state ; and if our game-laws 
were severe, and tlie privileges of noblemen were sometimes 
exerted in a vexatious and otfenbive manner, the abuses of the 
Pbirl Marshal’s Court ceased during tho Long Parliament, and 
such an humiliating mark of inferiority as that which in France 
prevented evciy man, however opulent, from keeping a dove- 
cote, f would not have been endured, eft*n in the days of tho 
Edwardb, by the high-spirited members of a body from which 
the most obscure might rise, and into which the children of tho 
proudcbt must descend. When, by tho statute passed after tho 
Bcstoratiou,t feudal rights were abolished, and all tenures were 
changed into a free and common socage, the last traces of 
Norman oppression were swept away. Happy would it have 
been for England if our private law bad kept paco with our 
political improvement. It is true that the spirit of our excellent 
laws was often, and tho letter^ of them sometimes, violated ; it is 

♦ "Observations,” liv. iii. jj. 155. 

fM.de Tocquenllc, " Ancica It^gime "II tfy a que les nobles qni puis- 
sent avoir des pigeons,” 

t 12 Ch. li. c. 24. 
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true that, in the emphatic language of one of our greatest and 
most neglected writers — 

^^‘Laws were made to serve the tyrant’s will : 

When sleeping they could save, and waking kill.” 

It is truo that our state trials present a frightful picture of abject 
baseness and savage cruelty. But the great characteristic features 
which, in all ages, distinguish, freedoii from servitude, which the 
gentlemen of England had struggled to maintriin, survived the 
time-serving judges and lawyci*s who endeavoured to conceal and 
to obliterate them. J'he habits of chicane and corruption in an 
opulent and powerful body are evils which no institutions can 
prevent, and those evils had been nurtured into formidable 
strength by the course of our domestic jurisprudence. For the 
common law was them, as now, to he collected, not from the 
written text of a volume open to all men, but from a vast heap 
of miscellaneous decisions, pronounced at different periods, deal- 
ing with small fractious of its doctrine, and limited with the 
most jealous care to the paiticuhir occasions wlicn they were 
disclosed, and the individual case which they had been promul- 
gatr'd to determine. In other ^Yords, the judges were then, as 
they arc now, and as, until a code is eslahlished among us, they 
must continue to remain, cx post facto" legislators ; and, more- 
over, legislators hound almost invariably to shut out all those 
arguraeuts of public expediency and advantage which govern 
deliberative assemblies fioin their considorii^ion, and to look at 
the subject placed before tlicm in a merely technical light. 

The result was exactly wdiat might liave been anticipated. 
For instance, judicial legislation gave every statute a retrospec- 
tive power, and each act operat(»d from the first day of the Session 
when it was passed. So that a man might he heavily iSned for 
doing an act perfectly lawful when it was done in May, because 
a statute passed in Juno was to bo considered as if it had passed 
in February. liord Kenyon, who upheld this doctrine, said that 
it was undoubted law, and that men had been capitally punished 
under its operation. This Jaw was enacted by the judges, and 
law it continued to be till at last the legislature interfered and 
rescued the people of England from an injustice vYhich might 
have startled Caligula himself, hut which continued to he the law 
under which they lived till the close of the last century. I.ord 
Bacon has admirably well described this usurpation of the judges. 
” The cases," he says, ” of modcm^experience are fled from those 
which were adjudged in fotmer times." ^Sir Matthew Halo indeed 
says that the common law can be cha*ngcd only by act of par- 
liament, but everv page of our reports contradicts the assertion,^ 
Another remarkable instance of the same encroachment was the 
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right claimed by the judges against the common law of withdraw- 
ing in eases of libel the q^uestion whether the words were libellous 
or not from the consideration of the jury— an abuse .corrected 
otily by a positive statute, wliich declared, and as Lord Campbell 
thinks properly, the practice of the judges to be against tho com- 
mon law. How such an absurdity, to which a host of grim and 
bloody doctrines emanating from the same source might be added, 
can be reconciled to the thedry of our constitution, that the people 
are bound by no laws but those to \vlnch they have by their repre- 
sentatives given their consent, it is not very easy to comprehend. 
Kor, if we look to the statute law, is the view which it gives of 
our legislation much improved. A continually increasing mass 
of edicts shot down upon the heads of tho people, raining down 
snares upon the helpless, and providing weapons lor the strong-— 
such is^ the character which from the time of Lord “Bacon to the 
present hoiii has boon impressed upon our institutions. 

It is curious to see liow this enormous evil has boon suffered 
to continue in spite of incessant remonstrances and desultory 
efforts from the legislature and the throne. In Queen Klizabetli's 
tune (1677) Ijord Keeper Bacon diew up a scheme for reducing, 
ordering, and printing the Statutes of tho Realm. Tn J50.2 she 
recommended to Parliament a general revision of the btatute law. 
A reform of all the statutes was urged upon the House of Com- 
mons by James L; and in tho year lb 10, when tho “Great 
Contract,” as tho plan for the abolition of the feudal privileges 
was called, was in agitation between the crown and the people, 
a digest of the Penal Ija^vs was expressly stipulated liy the House 
of Commons, 

In the meantime Bacon, (\ .1. Tlohuit, Finch, Noy, and several 
others, wore by the King s command engaged in the task of codi- 
fying, i. c. of compiling and reforming the Btatute Law*. “ An 
excellent undertaking,” soys Lord Bacon, “of honour to his 
Majesty’s time, and of good to all times,** Ho recommends that, 
as by tlic 27 Henry Vlll. c. 15, and and 4 Edward VI. c. 21, 
commissioners were appointed to examine and establish the 
Ecclesiastical Tiaws (a task, by the way, which never was accom- 
plished), commissioners be named by both Houses for this pur- 
pose also, with power to propound the matter to Parliament. 
The same undertaking was pursued under the Commonwcnllh, 
In 1650 a committee was named, with Lord Keeper Whitelocke 
at its head, for that purpose. Tn 1652 Sir M. Hale, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and Rushworth^ with other persons not in tho 
House, wore ordered to report to the committee on the incon- 
veniences of the law. In 1656, a committee was appointed to 
consider of a new model or body of the law. After the Restora- 
tion, Finch, afterwards Earl of Noitinghum and Lord Chancellor, 
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Serjeiiut Maynard, Sir Robert Atkyns, and Mr. Prynne, were 
appointed in 10(18 to the same task. In 1706 Mr* Abbott, after- 
wards Lord Colchester, was chairman of a committee appointed 
to inspect* and consider all tompornry laws, but this ended in 
nothing. In 1828 Jfr* Brougham, in a justly celebrated speech, 
brought the question of I-iaw Reform before the House of Com- 
mons. Several commissions were sooii after appointed, large 
sum^ of money were spent, and the statute and common law of 
Rngland remained nearly as*they were before. The ludicrous 
attempts made since the present Lord Chancellor has been in 
otFico, which indeed are worthy of the speech in which they were 
announced, discovering as it did the most liopeless ignorance, 
and an utter incapacity to grapple with one of the most serious 
evils that can require the attention of the legislature, were fully 
described by us in January last. • 

liord Bacon complained of the number of the statutes. 
Whitelocke, sopn after the Restoration, after remarking that' 
tlie volume of our statutes had swelled to a great bigness,” 
urges Unit ** all of one subject should be brought into one statute, 
that perspicuity and clearness may appear in our written laws, 
which at this clay few students or sages can find in them.” The 
result of all this has been, that in 1851 our public statutes con- 
sisted of thirty-eight quarto volumes, amounting to 221 pounds 
avoirdupois weight, and containing 32,903 pages. Such has 
boon the fruit of the practical wisdom of those entrusted with the 
maungement of our legislation. The Freuob Code is contained 
in 800 small and cleariy-printed pages. 

The genius of chicane could not desire the language of this 
vast compilation other than it is. Perplexed, incoherent, ambi- 
guous, contradictory, tautologous. prolix, and yet inaccurate, it 
combines every defect, and reconciles evils the most opposite. In 
one act for explaining the windowrtax,-* the^lthird clause prcFvides 
that all existing and future statutes which mention England 
shall extend to Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed. The fourth 
clause, after this rather ambitious deviation, returns to the hum- 
bler topic of the window-tax. Sometimes, on the other hand, a 
temporary clause is inserted fti the body of an act intended to be 
porpetual.t The duration of an aet is sometimes expressed in 
the preamblej, sometimes in the * first section, sometimes in the 
middle, sometimes nowhere,§ Sometimes the continuance of the 
law is to depend on the legislation of other countries ;|( some- 
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timcft it is deckted that after it has ceased to operate the act 
shall remain tn force for the punishmeut of offences against it 
hefora it expired.^ There is not a Yolumc of our Statute wliicli 
d5ett not abound with acts entitled “ An Act to rectify a mis- 
take/’— An Act to explain and amend/’ — “ An Act for remedy- 
ing some defects in an Act passed this Session/’—^* An Act to 
obviate doubts/* to extend the provisions/* to expkin and 
amend/’ &c. Ac. 8ometimes an enactment is first stated in 
general terms, and then a provisof^ollows limiting its application 
to a particular case. Tho appetite for absurdity, which is not 
satisfied by the language of our statutes and the decisions in our 
reports, must indeed be a Boulimia. 

The causes which we have endeavoured to point out, tlio 
chicane which soon reached an alarming height in our common 
law c6urts, and the verbose and perplexed tautology of our im- 
perfect statutes — the narrow views which governed the common 
law judges, especially in the construction they, put upon ilie 
statute of uses — gave* power and importance to the Courts of 
Equity. The jurisdiction of these tribunals had grown up in the 
dark and turbulent period of tho Plautagenets, and was an un- 
conscious homage to the principles of Eomau jurisprudence, 
which our ancestors, while they repudiated thorn in their nnli\e 
shape, were compelled to accept in a disguised and mutilated form 
as a refuge from the violence of the feudal baron and the cralt of 
the Norman lawyer. By tho common law, any failure in parti- 
cular ceremonies iu’salidated the transaction which they hatl been 
intended to ratify — ^equity compelled the contracting parties to 
waive a merely technical objection. By the common law, a deed 
extorted from tho reluctant heir, the dying patient, tlie liinid 
woman, was valid — equity set it aside. By the common law, land 
was forfeited on the very day named in the bond if the debt was 
not discharged — equity compelled the creditor to accept his debt 
after the time for redeeming it had expired. But, above all, by 
the common law, the transfer of land by will was absolutely 
prohibited — ^it would have stripped tlie feudal lord of some of liis 
most lucrative rights — equity compelled the legal owner to fulfil 
the bequest of the person to whom the use or beneficial right 
belonged, thus unbinding tho Soil, which was not yet devisable, 
from the feudal shackles in which it had so long been riveted. 
Nothing can be imagined more repugnant to tho genius of the 
feudal, system than the whole system of uses (or rather trusts), as 
it was moulded and enforced by equity. Tho language of tho 
old hooks and statutes, of cohtemporaay lawyers and legislators, 
in speaking of this novelty, is that of complaint and oven invec- 


♦ 29 Geo. lit c. 4. 


t Sees Viotc. 15, § 28. 
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tivc. Uses are styled fraudulent" contrivanees to clieat the King 
and all feudal superiors, to deceive purchasers, to fling tlie realm 
into disprder and confusion. The feudal lawyers termed tho'ie 
devices invented liy the Church impious at the very moment wBeii 
equity was (^forcing them as obligations binding on^ the cou- 
scieiice. Indeed" all the rules of tenure were overthrown by this 
impalpable and secret agent Uses could yield no fruits, "could 
owe no duties, could incur no forfuitilrc, required no livery. The 
IcMidal law never contemplated the possibility of a beneficial in- 
terest enjoyed by one person, while the nominal, ostensible, and 
legal ownership was vested in anotlier. The land was withdrawn 
from the iron gauntlet which so long had grasped it — it glided 
away from the bewildered lord of the fee, and ever)'^ effort for its 
recovery was in vain. 

» 

“ Ter frustra comprensa, inanus elusit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volnerique simillima somno.” 

Attempt after attempt was made by the legislature, wdiich might 
as well have voted to roll back the Tbamos, to provide against 
ilto mis(diiefs arising from privy and unknown feoffments, ” and 
feoffments to persons unknown.”^ 

At length in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VHI. it was 
resolved to level a deadly blow at this anti-feudal practice. An 
Act was passed reciting at considerable length the evils arising 
from secret uses, which, for the extirpating and extinguishment 
of all such subtle practised abuses,’” provide^, in the plainest and 
most direct language, that from that time forward the benefleial 
owner should have the legal estate, and that uses should be an- 
nihilated for ever. So great, however, had been the benefit 
derived from the system of uses, that it was found necessary im- 
mediately afterwards, even in that servile age, to pass the statute 
of wills, enabling landed proprietors to directly what the 
system of uses had enabled them to do indirectly, and to dispose 
of all their socage lands, and half their lands held on feudal 
tenure, by will. And now in any other country all the law of 
uses would have been finally sw^ept away. Its preservation was 
owing to the pedantic genius and contracted views of the Eng- 
lish lawyer, tie allowed a wretched evasion to triumph over the 
avowed purpose . of the legislature. It was held that, if the 
words *‘to the use of” were twice repeated, the statute^ did not 
operate on the second phrase; the word ‘Hrust” was employed 
instead of the word use” to denote the second use ; and thus a 
dgcply meditated and carefully penned statute, intended to 
accomplish a great political object, loiidiy called for by a power- 


* 11 VI, c. 6 ; 1 Kick. III. c, 1 ; 1 Hen. VII. c. 1. 
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M iKrtflfocraoy^ ^andtioiti^d liy King, Lords, mA. Commons, 
oHded in obliging all persons who chose to disregartbit to add the 
words trust for' to a conreyance. Hence arose that tech- 
nical* and subtle system which regulates the course of retih that 
i», of landed property. That wi^s the main object of our ancient 
jurisprudence* and it is there that we must seek for the character 
which it imparted to every portion of our law,. No civilized 
country was ever so little inflebted for its laws either to the phi- 
losophy or the institutions of other countries. Jtlmot*, of all 
studies, that of the text*books of English law is tlie most repul- 
sive and (except for its particular object) the most unprofitable. 
j3at we are anxious that our views should be understood, Wtj 
do not imagine that positive law can ever be a complete remedy 
for social evil. No legislative skill or wisdom can ever be the 
substitute for individual wisdom and discretion* 

The wants of society are so various, the intercourse of men is 
so incessant, their interests ai’e so multiplied, and their relations 
with each other are so extensive, that to anticipate every evil, to 
guard against every contingency, is a task beyond the reach of 
human foresiglit. Aristotle says Particulars are infinite 
Bacon tells us ^^The sea of examples has no bottom." For a 
nation, therefore, which has held a first rank in civilization to 
reject the accumulated traditions of maxims and good sense 
which long experience has incorporated witli its institutions, and 
which are in fact the spirit of ages, would he to aggravate the 
difficulties of a task •which the clearest and most powerful intel- 
lects are, barely i|ualified to fulfil. 

In every subject to which the attention of the legislator can be 
called there must al’ways he a crowd of details which will elude 
his gi’asp, and which are of too fluctuating and evanescent a cha- 
racter to be inserted in the text of a written law, Tho law once 
written is fixed, while^hian is always changing. Some now fact, 
some unexpected combination, some unforeseen result, suddenly 
arises in the moral, like the discovery of steam or electricity in 
the physical world, and the labour which has been exhausted in 
endeavouring to fix the wind, to count the sands of tho sea-shore 
or the leaves of the forest, to chain down elements that mock 
reateaint and hid defiance to calculation, is not only useless, but 
the oause of great and positive evils to society. 

It is to the childish and senseless attempt to enumerate every 
pbsrible ease, instead of laying down the broad principle and 
leaving the^ application of the^ rule to the magistrate, that one 
n^in (jause of the really disgraceful condition of our law is to be 
attributed; and this is tfie more provoking, IWcause no country 
has suffered so much from the opposite evil of judicial legisla- 
tion, the "jurisprudence dee arrto." The whole history of our 
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courts of justice from the Plantageuets to the reigu of George 
III. is one incessant sei^ios of usurpations by* the judicial on tiie 
legislatiye part of our constitution, and judges who hazard, as* is 
often the case, flippant and undignified observations on Parlia- 
lueniary legislation, might not unu^efully be lemiaded of their 
own. * 

One of the most daring acts of judicial legislation was the 
repeal of the famous statute *00018 Conditionalibus,” 13 
Edw. III., also called the Statute of Westminster the Second." 
This statute was passed for the express purpose of preventing 
the alienatioti of land against the will of the donor. It w^as a 
mighty bulwark of the old Gothic fortress. In the reign of 
Edward IV. tlio judges deliberately repealed it, by giving effect 
to a notoriously fraudulent and collusive proceeding, under 
colour of some grotesq\iG rites which really justify Falstaff s 
phrase ‘‘old Father aiitio the Ijaw," of which till the year of 
grace 1830 our temples of justice were tho theatres, and in 
which the priests of justice were the mummers. This decision, 
coupled with tho practice of subinfeudation, changed the social 
aspect of England. It excited great indignation. A learned 
writer in the time of Henry VIIL, who wrote a treatise otlen 
cited and of considerable value, called “ Doctor and Student," 
declares that all estates held by means of this fraud were held 
unlawfully. For he says, with all the emphasis of truth, the law 
overruled “ was ordained by authority of Parliament, and it is 
annulled by a fals(3 supposal, for that th«y named demandants 
should have right to the land where in truth they never bad right 
thereto. Whereupon follows a false supposal, in the writ, and a 
false supposal in the declaration, and a voucher to warrant by 
covin (i, e, fraud) of such a person as has nothing to yield in 
value, and thereupon by covin and collusion follows the default of 
the vouchee, by which default the judgment shall be given, and 
so all the judgment is derived and grounded of the untrue sup- 
posal and covin of the parties, whereby the law is defrauded, 
the Court is deceived, and the heir is disinherited."* The true 
motives of the judges, then and long afterwards most obsequious 
to the Crown, >vas to make entailed lands capable of forfeiture 
for treason and felony. Well may Mr, Hallam observe that 
such a decision was far beyond the scope of judicial authority ! 
The object of alienation being pursued without method and by 
the most irrational devices, the law became entangled among 
subtleties and. forms, working thp most frightful ^justice, and 
as pernicious to society as the perpetuity which it destroyed. A 
slip in a form perfectly immaterial or insigniflcaut destroyed tiio 

. * “ Doctor and Student,” Dialogue i, c.. 20, 
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title founded upon these proceedings, and ruined the fortunes of 
distant geiiorations/ Never was the paradox 'Slas operam ratione 
titdiisanies ‘ better exemplified. 

Other specimens of judicial legislation may be found in the 
horrible tortures inflicted upon those convicted of treason — in 
the old system of imprisouiheht for debt— in pressing to death 

prisoners who refused to plead, which was the law in this cen- 
tury — and in burning alive w6men guilty of petty treason, i, e. who 
had murdered their husbands or coined false money, a sentence 
which was carried into effect about the year, 1 770 in London. 
Mr. Wilberforco carried through the House of Commons a Bill 
changing the punishment of hurning women alive for petty ti’easoii 
to the punishment inflicted on men for the same olfence, i. e. 
hanging ; but the measure was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
where if was violently and successfully opposed by T^ord Lough- 
borough, who had been Lord Chief Justice of tlie Common ric‘ji.s» 
and was afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

By another act of judicial legislation the Court of Queen’s 
Bench acquired jurisdiction over a vast body of civil cases ; first 
of all hv declaring, in utter clisi’egard of truth, the defendant to be 
in the ^stody of its officer for a trespass, and thqs making hbn 
amenable to its authority. At length an Act was passed in the 
13th of Charles II,, requiring, in confonnity with the plainest 
notions of sense and justice, ‘‘ that the true cause of action sliould 
be stated in the writ or process/’ This Act would have deprived 
the Queens Bench ofits usurped jurisdiction ; but it was evaded 
by inserting in the writ an ‘‘ ac etiam” clause, adding the true to 
the false cause of action. This device, which, in fact, was a 
scramble for fees, excited the ainger of the Common Pleas. A 
violent and unseemly dispute took place between the chiefs of 
the two Courts, Sir John Kelynge and Sir John Vaughan; Sir 
John Vaughan urging that it ill became the first criminal judge 
in England to violate a plain statute, and to sanction a fraud wliicli 
deserved the pillory. The matter was referred to Sir Matthew 
Hale, who declined to interfere. Sir John Vaughan soon died, 
and the clause was in use to our own time. 

The same purpose was accomplished by the Court of Ex- 
chequer, by declaring, with equal disregard of truth, the plaintiff 
- to bo a debtor of our Sovereign Lord the King, and unable to pay 
his debt by reason of the default of the defendant ; a form also 
whicli was preserved to .our own, time. Such w^as the natural 
effect of alloj|ing attorneys indirectly to make the law. These 
grave faisJohooas had, of course, a pci?iioious effect on the probity 
of practitioners : they lowfered the dignity of our Courts and those 
who presided in .them ; added enormously to the expense, delay, 
and uncertain result of legal proceedings; made those proceedings 
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unintelligible to ordinary men, thereby lessening the salutary con- 
trol of public opinion; encouraged pettifogging, and contaminated 
justice, -the essence of which is tnith, by impregnating it ir» its 
origin with the poison of a lie.^ Anothci* remarkable instance of 
judicial legislation was special pleading, compared with which, as 
it existed a few years ago in our Coiuts, the ligypiiaii worship of 
storks and onions w'as rational and enlightened. Rabelais, in the 
wildness of his fancy, has invented nothing more preposterous 
than the decisions on this subject contained in our Reports. Mon 
were deprived of their rights (wlialover, of course, might bo the 
amount of propej'ty at stake), because their pleader ended his 
statement by saying that he was ready, instead of saying that he 
AY as ready andivilling'^iodo a particular* action; or because he 
ended by those xvords, “.and this he is ready to verify,* instead of 
“ and of this lie j)uts himself oh the country; words which had 
no more concern with the substantial justice of the case than the 
shape oi* their adversary’s coat, or the colour of their own hair : 
in sliort., if the erafticsl"^of men had for many ages together been 
employed in finding out a method to confound reason and degrade 
the majesty of justice, tlioy could not have succeeded beljlier than 
by the establislmient of such a mock science. 

-Again, liow did the (knirt of Chancery obtain its authority? 
A man sent to jirison for not obeying its commands is certainly 
not imprisoned “per judicium parium suorum.’' When did it 
become what it now undoubtedly is, “lex terra??" “ Quis expe- 
divit J^sittaco suum Who gave it* power to take chii- 

(lr('n from tlioir parents, and lay down rules for their education ? 
AMi(» gave the Chancellor power to repeal one of the most im- 
])ortant (jfmiscs of the Rtatuto of Frauds, by making a deposit of 
deeds equivalent, in spite of the express Avords of the statute, to a 
Avrilten declaration ? Throughout our legal history Ave find judges 
invested Aviih limited power inventing all sorts of schemes and 
devices for breaking through the barriers by Avhich their authority 
was <*irc.umscribcd, and confounding what all experience and all 
reasoning shows us ought to be kept as distinct as possible, the 
ju(li(ual and legislative functions. 

The provinces of the judge and legislator are widely diflbrent 
— the reasons that govern one ought Avholly to be excluded from 

[a imitation of tho judges, the juries claimed a right of iiiveutiug fictions 
to mitigate the severity of the law. They found bank-notes for ten pounds 
under th(5 value of thirty shillings, to prevent the capital punishment, making 
the laAv innoxious by making it useless, witli what effect on public morality 
may be conceived. Thus truth was set at dcjlance in the every-day proceed- 
ings in our Courts, civil and criminal, — See Amoses Kuiiis of Time,” . 

^ Granger v, Dacre, 12 Meesou and Wclsby, 431 ; Dixon v. Fletcher, 3 
Meeson.aud Welsby, 146. 
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the cexisideratiort of the and v?hen judges are "sha>i>- 

si^ted in mysteries of state/’ as in the time of Charles I., they 
cannoi long hope to oonoiliato the respect, or oven to escape 
the condemnation of the enlightened public. They ought not, 
as our judges did in Taltarum’s case, to frustrate a plain Act 
of Parliament by a scandalous prevarication, nor, as they did 
in their wretched decision on the Statute of Uses, to over- 
throw it by a servile adherence to the letter against the known 
purpose and manifest spirit of the logislature — d'etre tour a 
tour esclaves et rebelles, et de desob6ir par esprit de servitude.” 
Among all polished nations there will grow up by the side of 
written law a traditional jurisprudence — a body of doctrine, of 
maxims, and of learning — which will be sifted and purified in 
the daily collision of the bar, will be augmented by improved 
experience, and will always be the supplomonl of written legis- 
lation. Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject 
farther; but we must remark that there must always be a wide 
difiTerence between civil and criminal jifnsprudence. In ques- 
tions affecting the right of property, the legislature, unable to 
foresee^dvery possible contingency, prefers sometimes tlie arbitra- 
tion of a judge, trained by long study, acting in the face of the 
public, and without any motive that can bias him on either side, 
to open violence or interminable litigation. There the question 
is between Cains and Titius — ^between citizen and citizen. Btit 
the questions which arise in couris of criiniual justice are circum- 
scribed within comparatively naiTow limits. There the question 
is not between Cains and Titius, but between Cains and tho com- 
monwealth. 

The law, unless in very rare cases, cannot strike before it 
w'arns ; it must precede the act which it is sot in motion to punish. 
There a precise and naked text, stripped of all unwritten inter- 
pretation, is essential to the due administration of justice. On 
the other hand, in civil cases, where a decision depends on a com- 
petition of analogies and on a comparison of texts, iinwTitien 
jurisprudence is as necessary as positive statute law. To that 
must be left the rare cases wliich escape the contemplation of the 
legislator, as well as a heap of minute details which it is impos- 
sible in any other way to regulate. In the emphatic language of 
Bacon — 

"Bonum publicum insigne rapit ad se casus omissos.” 

If we east a glance towards the state of the law when Black- 
stone enumerated the beneficial chnn|cs that had taken place in 
his time^ and compare it with its present condition and actual 
prospects, we shall find that a long period of stagnation, ex- 
tending almost from the time when Sir William Blackstone wrote 
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to the. accession of William IV., has been succeeded by an in- 
terval of great, and, on the whole, of beneficial activity. It is 
true that many attempts have failed altogether ; that sojjie 
changes (tlmt especially in the forms of pleading made by the 
judges in 1883, which aggravated to an intolerable jj^gree the 
evils it was intended to palliate) have been mischievous ; that, in 
spiio of the large sums lavished upon commissioners, our attempts 
at what is facetiously called a consolidation of the Statute Iiaw 
are deplorable proofs of ignorance and imbecility ; and that the 
grand absurdity of allowing two sets of Courts to administer 
justice in the same case, on different and even opposite principles, 
is still suffered to be the scandal of our jurisprudence. 

Nevertbeless, as Mr. Kerr remarks in the lucid and concise sum- 
mary which he has inst\rted in his fourth volume, Sir William 
Blackstone, had he lived in our time, would have found matter for 
a still more glowing panegyric. The absurd factions, which must 
have made proceedings for the recovery of a landed estate utterly 
unintelligible to any hne but a lawyer, have been exchanged for 
a rational and simple system. The modes of assurance called 
“fines and recoveries,*’ based on falsehood, barbarous in their 
origin, cumbrous in their machinery, perni<uous in their tenden- 
cies, have given way to a clear, significant, and effectual process. 
The law of descent has been amended ; the time within which 
actions may be brought, ascertained and limited ; the technical and 
firbitroiy interpretation put by the judges, in defiance of all 
human reason, on the words of testators, by which they carried 
desolation and misery into the heart of so many families, has 
been altered by an express enactment of Parliament— again 
called upon to protect the subject from judicial legislation. The 
doctrine of outstanding terms, a fruitful source of chicane, by 
which the accidental omission formally to cancel a trust that had 
become useless, led to very seriouse vils, has been abolished ; and 
the stupid fiotions, to which so many solid rights have been im- 
molated, are no longer suflbred to embarrass our jurisprudence. 
The rules of evidence wliich the judges had laid down, and which 
in countless instances excluded Ae truth and gave a triumph to 
injustice, have been altered by the legislature. In spite of pro- 
testation and remonstrance, a law has been passed allowing the 
parties concerned to give evidence in courts of common law. 
Justice is now administered in our courts of criminal law in a 
manner conformable to humanity and good sense. Technical 
rules no longer give impunity to criminals, a superstitious regard 
to forms no longer triumphs over substantial justice, and the 
punishments inflicted are not so utterly capricious and dispropor- 
lioncd to the offence as to enlist the best sympatiuce of, our 
nature on tire side of guilt. In the Court of Chancery^ the 
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an end to the system pf the Masters' offices^ — a system 
'which, if it had heeu purposely .contrived for tbo ruin and 
vfe^^ation of the suitor, couJd hardly havo been rendered :more 
effectual — is as great a . boon to the public on one side o^‘ West- 
minster IiC,all, as the great change which has taken place, and the 
rules of pleailing in civil cases, ^ rules which literally made justice 
in many otises unattainable^ ahd in all precarious, is upon the 
other. Neither should wc forget the establishment of county 
courts, which, though not altogether an unmixed good, does, 
beyond all doubt, furnish the snitor in humble life with a cheap 
and simple method of redress. 

^ Much indeed remains to be done, and, above all, that task of 
separating the ore of the legal mine from the dross, and of gatljcr- 
iug tho^ valuable materials scattered ovei\ihc thousand camel-lofids 
of English law into one uniform and consistent whole. More 
than two centuries have elapsed since Lord Bacon pointed out 
the evils arising from tho iiicessaui multiplication of heteroge- 
neous laws, and offered, as an expiation for"the offences by which 
lie liad dimmed a name unrivalled for intellectual splendour, to 
digest the law of England into a code. Since that time the e\ il 
of which he complained has dilated into proportions so gigantic 
as almost to stagger belief. Since that time, nation after natio?i 
has condensed their laws into a reasonable compass. Sinci! that 
time, jurists, statesmen, and lawyers have echoed in language 
more* or less emphatic tho complaint of Bacon. Much of our 
law lias been remodeled. Much that was sliocking to reason and 
humanity has been put away from the midst of us, pernicious 
forms liave been abolished, cumbrous and intricate machinery 
simplified; but no serious attempt, no attempt worthy of a great 
jurist, has been made to grapple with an evil which, it is takf ii 
for granted, must be invincible, though in America and Eraiicc — 
in the hitter nation under circumstiuices of far greater difriculty 
than any wdiioh J^nghind now presents — it has been overcome ; 
and year after year wo tamely behold another volume added to 
the confused, tautologous, and unmeaning compilations which 
English lawyers ai’e called upon to expound, and of the behests 
which every English subject in his wits is bound at his peril 
to obey. 

Our fathers were ignorant because they had no books; wo are 
ignorant because we have too many. Compare our conduct with 
that of brethren in the United States. We have gone on 
since :th|g^hie of Lojrd Bacoiv complaining of an admitted and 
rapidly ^|*&reasing evil, folding our hands, and saying there is a 
lion way. There is no lion, but, what is much worse, 

late Lord Abinger said be never knew a civil case decided from 
bi^nning to end npon the nieritsi 
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there is an attorney in the way* Lord Lyndhurst, no yisionary 
theorist, thus stated with liis wonted luminous simplicity tiio 
measures taken by the Americans : — 

In the State of New York all our statutes up to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence were in force. From that ^^riod there 

liad been an immense accumulation of statutes arising out of their new 
position. The inhabitants of New Yorjc were in the same unfortunate 
position as ourselves in this respect, but they resolved to get rid of the 
evil, and in 1835 competent persons were appointed to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes. In two years from that time the object was 
accomplished, and in a manner quite satisfactory, not only to ,the legal 
profession, hut to the public in general of that State.’* 

AVhat has brought about so humiliating a contrast between tho 
two countries — ^to what purpose such large sums have been lavished 
ill England on commissioners who liavxO materially increased tlie 
evils they were appointed to encounter — how long this counterfeit 
and babbling mockery is to stand in the place of sound, genuine, 
and well-directed labour — ^thc country may one day or other think 
it of some importance to inquire. In the meantime the only 
proof that the improvernont of the law has ever crossed the mind 
of the TiOrcl Chancellor is to be found in the estimates, where it 
appears in characters legible enough. Among other facts which 
indicate the utter absence, not of legal science, but we may fairly 
say of pi‘actical ability, among those who control our lawmakers, 
is tho actual confusion of the districts into which for dhlerent 
purposes England is divided — a confusioft which a Bill now 
before Parliament proposes to augment. There arc the counties 
and the other electoral districts ; there arc bankruptcy rlistricts, 
coimty-court districts, stamp-office districts, vice-admiralty dis- 
tricts, post-office districts, ecclesiastical districts, and to these it 
is proposed to add tostainentary districts. Now in lianarkshire, 
a person receiving one hundred and tifty pounds a year discharges 
all the diilios that belong to our register of wills in that thickly- 
peopled province. This is one among numberless instances that 
might be quoted of tho wanton folly which of late governs every- 
thing connected with our legislation. Here, again, there is an 
attorney in the way. 

Will' the time ever come when a truly great aud patriotic 
minister, rising above all inferior considerations, will address 
liimself to the noble task of reforming our legislation ? Will it 
ever happen that a Chancellor, animated by a generous ambition, 
will be anxious to acquire a deathless name, and to descend to 
posterity with the code of England in bis hand ? I'he difficulty 
of the fight will hut add to the glory of the conquest. Huch a man 
would indeed be an honour to his country, and a public blessing. 

A lawyer now/* said a great writer, '' is nothing more nisi Jegu- 
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leius qtiidam eautus, contoi: formulartim, anceps syllatarum. But 
there have been lawy^ that were orators, philosophers, histo- 
ries. There will be none sncb any more till in some better age 
ambition and love of fame, prevail over avarice, and till men find 
leisure an 4 ,^Ji< 5 ouragemeni to prepare themselves for the exercise 
of their profession, by climbing up to the vantage ground of 
science, instead of grovelling all their lives below in a mean appli*- 
cation to the little arts of chicane. Till this happens, the profes- 
sion of the law will scarce deserye.to be tanked among the learned 
professions.’' Such was the language held a century , aro, and a 
century before those words were written Lord Bacon had said, 
Quod si leges alim super alias accumulatoj in tarn vasta excre- 
verint volumiiia, aut tantd confusione laboraverint ut eas de in- 
tegro r^tractare et in corpus sanom et habile recligere ex usu sit-*- 
id ante omniob agitOf atcpic optis ejtmnodi opus heroicwn esto.'* 
That grand appeal has never yet been answered* 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he work of Dr. Kiirtz now translated, first appeared some fifteen 
years ago. Having been well received, it has gone through three 
editions in Germany, of which the last has been much amplified, in 
many parts re-written. The purpose of it is to reconcile with acknow- 
ledged astronomical facts, or probable astronomical hypotheses, biblical 
statements which seem to be contradictory to them, and biblical doc- 
trines which, as generally received, arc inconsistent with their neces- 
sary corollaries. The author goes very far towards the crudest form 
of the doctrine of the literal inspiration of Scripture, arid he conceives 
that “the Mosaic history of the creation is the corner-stone of that 
temple which has been perfected and finished by the apostles of Jesus 
Christ.” But the work is one of a superior order, both in those por- 
tions in which the results of astronomical observation are brought down 
to our own day, and in many of those which grapple with controver- 
sial questions. With respect to the Mosaic hexaemeron, Dr. Kurtz 
conceives the basis of the narrative to be traditional, from the know- 
ledge of the first man and from the necessary inferences which Adam 
drew from the facts present to him when he was placed upon the earth. 
He infers this from the general resemblance whiefx is found to pervade 
the cosmogonies of all nations ; but he supposes, also, that the tradi- 
tional material was taken up by the author of Genesis, under the direc- 
tion of the Spirit, as the foundation of all sacred history and teachings, 
and thereby divinely sanctioned and approved. There is some polemic 
advantage derivable from this view; because, if discrepancies are 
observable in the account, they will be referred to variations in the 
traditional material, while statements of facts concerning which there 
could be no human testimony, and \^hich cannot be checked, will be 
maintained as unassailable revelations by the Divine Spirit. 

The two great antagonists to the biblical declarations concerning 
the origin of the world, and the Divine dispensations which afPect 
humanity, are Deism and Pantheism. These, utterly opposed the 
one to the other, nevertheless unite in opposition to the theology 
of the Bible. Deism, according to Dr. Kurtz, supposes God, as apart 
from the universe, to commit the government of it to invariable 
laws, and thereby in effect thrusts Him out from His own crea- 
tion, The Deistical view also reduces the earth, astronomically, to a 
minimum position in the system of the universe, which it supposes to 
— — — — 

^ The Bible and Astronomy ; an Exp^osHion of the Biblical Cosmology, and 
its relations to Natural Scieooew'* By John Hexuy Kurtz, Professor of 

Church History in the University of Porpat. Translated from the third and 
improved German ^tion by T« D. Simontoo, London : Sampson Low. 1857> 
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be an infinite repetition of like parts — of suns, and planets, and moons 
— “tout comme obez nous.” From this standing-point a strong attack 
is directed against the biblical accounts, both of Creation^. Fall, and 
li&demption; for it would hardly be reconcil cable, that the earth 
should at once be a mere subordinate particle in a gi*eat system of 
astronomi%b’'l repetitions, and also the centre of those stupendous spiri- 
tual operations wliich it is represented to be in the Bible. On the 
other hand, Pantheism unduly exalts the earth and. ita chief occupant 
man. It regards him as the highest manifestation of J)oiby, ignores 
and even laughs at the supposition of spiritual existence elsewhere, of 
higher orders, and inhabiting other worlds. l*antheism looks upon all 
which the Bible has to say about celestial mansions, inhabitants of 
light, angels, and spiritual principalities, as childish tales and silly 
legends. Nevertheless, Pantheism will be forced to abandon the illu- 
sion, that man is the only manifestation of spiritual life in the universe. 
In further contrast with each other, these two forms of infidelity, says 
Dr. Kurtz, question respectively the biblical history, and the biblical 
doctrine of creation. Deism contests the history, without objecting to 
the doctrine. Pantheism directs its attacks against the doctrine ^ol a 
creation in time and from nothing, through the will of a personal God, 
distinct from the world, transcendently exalted above it. The esta- 
blishing, therefore, of the credibility of the Mosaic creation, would at 
once deal a fatal blow at each of these forms of anti-theological specu- 
lations Yet indifferent parts of the Bible arc found the respective 
views of a Dcistic transcendent God, and of a Pantheistic immanent 
one : of the former, in Is. xl. 12, “ He sitteth on the circle of the earth, 
and the iniiabitants thereof are as grasshoppers and of the latter, in 
Acts xvii. 2S, “ In Him wc live and move, and have our being.” The 
hypothesis of immanence is usually considered inconsistent with the 
recognition of conscious energy and will in the Great Being. Yet those 
words, though they bo not PauVs or Luke’s, arc, at any rate, the words 
of a Christian, who felt that ho might acknowledge God both to be all- 
pervading and a conscious Maker, The reconciliation, however, of the 
transcendence and immanence of God is pointed at in the latest results 
of astronomical speculation . For the tendency of all cosmical bodies and 
cosmical systems is towards a common centre, itself ideal and immate- 
rial ; even the subordinate centres of gravitation are only apparently 
material, when they fall, as in the case of our sun, within some rnass 
overwhelmingly disproportionate to tlie other bodies with which it is 
in nearest relation. But according to the investigations of Madler, 
the cosmical centre appears to be localized in the constellation of the 
Pleiades, and in or near tlie star Alcyone. And gravitation, which 
thus pervades the universe even to the outer limits of the Milky Way, 
is “ ih&:^ncinence of God ; the embodiment of Deity, if it might he so 
spoke%;p the sphere of the cosmicaV^ (p. 469.) And as the centri- 
petal)^^ is, if not the imraarfence of 'God, yet the symbol and evi- 
dence 'of it in cosmical bodie4S, ilib centrifugal force points to the 
t^j^hscendence of the Divine Being, (p. 470.) , 

^v 'But there is afer more essential point in the apjparent contradic- 
, tion between the biblical and astronomical theory of' the world than 
any ypt touched upon : how is it conceivable, that this little point, 
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earthy out of the immensity of the universe, should have been the 
scene of a special incarnation of the Creator ? * It is not a sulhcieiit 
answer to,say, that the moral centre of the univoj‘so need not bo sujj- 
poscid to ooincido with the astronomical centre ; or, that tho highest 
development of reasonable being may be found in a subordinate atom of 
the material system. And after much discussion, Dr. Kurjti: is obliged 
to leave this dillioulty wliore he found it, taking i*efuge in the letter of 
the scriptural statements : — • 

lEnuiau science is wholly unable to discover any traces of the prescjicc of 
reasonable beings upon other worlds, to say nothing of the moral condition of 
such beings, itcucjc it belongs altogether to Scripture to answer our inqinry. 
Only two kinds of spiritual beings arc known to the Bible, and spoken of by 
it — ^Angels and Men. It does indeed acquaint ns with the fact that a ])art cif 
iJie angels, at least, fell from their allegiance to God : but wc are at tho same 
liu»c expressly told that they arc incapable of salvation. Hence wc must sum 
up the following as the result (jf this discussion; tliat an incarnations of God 
can luive occurred upon the earth only, and nowhere else ; and that the 
inhabitants of the other worlds either do not a redemption, and with it an 

incarnation as tho procuring cause, since they not been the subjects of a 
fall, or that they are iacityabh of redemption u they be fallen beings.’" — p. .50(5. 

We have to notice from America an extremel}’^ interesting volume 
on the present aspect qf tho Unitarian controversy; it is made up 
of papers strikingly candid, and unsurpassed in singleness of purpose 
and fairness in a work of a controversial character. Mr. Ellis^ 
acknowledges at the outset, that a large majority of tliosc who really 
come under the substantial definition of Unitariauism, and actually 
receive Christian truth in an Unitarian sense, cannot be brought into 
any sectarian acknowledgment of it, or to denominate themselves as 
Unitarians. He considers that since the openin|j of the controversy 
both in Great Britain and America, the great majority of the liberal 
theological party have refused to come into a sectarian organization 
bearing the name Unitarian. In tho States he thinks that these are 
in the proportion of ten to one, as compared with those who so deno- 
minate themselves. The objections to assume that denomination are 
mainly three ; — First, it is not sufficiently definite or distinctive ; for, 
those who hold a Trinity of Persons in the Divine Nature, claim at the 
same time, in a sense sati.sfactory to themselves, to ivorship the Supreme 
Being as an Unity ; Unitarian, therefore, is ,a term which, except for 
its sectarian application, would not exclude tho Trinitarian himself. 
Nor, as a description of a sect, .does it seize the most important of 
tho differences which part the Orthodox so-called and the Unitarian, 
To many minds the controversy respecting the Trinity is a mere 
war of words, or a metaphysical speculation — a controversy in winch 
the phrases employed can convey no explicit sense — cannot, in fact, 
supply an adequate ground of mutual exclusion. Indeed, as fur 
as the expressions used in tho Trinitaidan forinuhe can be resolved 
into scriptural phrases, each pcqrty ma^ employ them iu that which 

^ A Half-ccntury of tho Unitarian Controversy, with particular reference to its 
origin, its course, and its prominent subjects among" tho Congregationalisfcs of 
Massachusetts.” With an Appendix. By George B. Ellis. Boston : Crosby 
and Nidbols. 1857. 
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lie odte^s the scripture! sense ; as far as th^ are not so resolvable, 
they surplus^, and have no meanlx]^. !^ides, the speculative 
question, concerning the. Trinity does not touch the main differences 
btftween the Orthodox and the Unitarian. The doctrines oT Original 
Sin and Atonement, as usually explained, are far more ofiensive to the 

Unitariantfejian the theory of a Trinity ; so that the appellation Uni- 
tarian does not necessarily, as a term, exclude the opponent, and if it 
does, it points to the least important of the objections made to his 
creed. Secondly, the name Unitarian comprises, as a matter of fact, a 
very great range of creed or opinion, from the Arian or semi-Arian to 
the* pure Humanitarian ; and it is in itself so loose a term as to compre- 
hend a variety of eccentricities with which serious persons may reason- 
ably be unwilling to identify themselves. Thirdly, as a matter of 
taste and prejudice, those who have been brought up in orthodox, let 
us suppose Episcopalian communions, in which Unitarian is used as a 
term df reproach, though they may come in riper years to adopt the 
views, or some of the views, of Unitarians, yet can they not bring 
themselves to assume the name j — ^nor can they easily tear themselves 
from associations and from a ritual to the forms of which they have 
become attached, and large portions of which, if not perfectly con- 
sistent, ai’e recpncileable, by means of some special pleading, with their 
lately adopted opinions. 

There is therefore, from Mr. Ellis’s point of view, great reason for 
saying, that within the last generation the existence of Unitarians as 
a sect has even caused a recoil from Unitarian opinion — that Unitarian 
opinion has spread more by a spontaneous growth within the bosom 
of orthodox churches than by means of direct polemic. And the pur- 
pose of Mr. Ellis’s b(iok is to show to what extent this modification of 
orthodox views has proceeded, what amount of gain has been made to 
the Unitai’ian mode of I’egardiug Christian truths, though there has 
not been a numerical gain to the comparative numbers of douornina- 
tional Unitarians. He has not, we think, taken sufficient account of the 
fact, that much of the movement which he signalizes is in a direction 
beyond, or at least beside the position occupied by Unitarians, of the 
type, let us say, of the late Professor Norton ; whose views concerning 
inspiration, miracle, mediation, are not likely to supply final resting- 
places to free thought and criticism upon the Christian records. The 
“ New Theology,” as it may be termed for, want of a better and more 
precise description, is as yet, both in England and America, merely a 
movement— opinion in a state of flux.* Evidences of this flux, oii both 
sides of the Atlantic, are collected by Mr. Ellis, and he attributes much 
of the transitional character of the theology of our own day to doubts 
which have arisen in clerical minds. 

Clerical scepticism is the root of much of our present religious agitation. 
Men in the maturity of their intellectual powers, and with the best aids of 
good scholarship, set to defend dhd to preach the Gospel, find themselves 
struggling painfully with tWotters of the creed by which they have pledged 
ttemselves. To accept it in its own plain sense, is to them .an utter impossi- 
bility. , They cannot, they do not, believe it in its traditional sense, or in its 
popular acceptation. They know that the belief which foslponod the stiff and 
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nositi\ro*term« of tbe creeds sliuply for iUe sake of expressiiig itseff^ has not 
the hold upon the convictioiis of Christendom wldch it once liad. Tlic 
suggestion comes to their minds, that perhaps the substance of the old doctrines 
ijriay be distiugnished from the hard and discredited formuhe used for stating 
them.”— p. 300. • 

The appearance of new views witbiii the English Church in particu- 
lar is criticised from an opposite point of view in the “ Mo^h Anglican 
Theology^** of Mr, Bigg, a Wesleyan minister. The ^pers now col- 
lected in a volume have appeared in the “ London Quarterly 

they are characterised by very great ability and fairness, and convey a 
just estimate of the relative hearings of the opinions which he specially 
criticizes. Of course Mr. Bigg regards the probability of their spread- 
ing with alarm. He may assure himself that as yet they are not suffi- 
ciently defined and are too mystic, to become popular; neither a Lutheran 
nor an Alexandrian mysticism can establish a permanent school in this 
country. Let us, however, pay some attention to one of the ^-called 
Anglican Neologians speaking for himself. 

Mr. Maurice** somewhat resents the imputation of ‘Neo-Platonism. 
As long as his views arc described with a tremulous and inconsistent 
hand, he must expect that kind of imputation. He says that he owes 
more to Aristotle than to Plotinus, yet it seems that by attempting to 
reconcile or engraft the practical system of the one upon the specu- 
lative system of the other, he renders himself constantly liable to bo 
misunderstood. With Aristotle, man is a being existing in time ; he is 
a growth or product of successive energies ; and the greater part of 
men only approximate to the highest human type on the one side, 
or to utter debasement on the other. He allows, ♦in deference to 
oiiier philosophies, that the contemplative life is in some sense the 
highest life of man, but treats the priictlcal Itle, the life of moral 
virtue, as tliat for which ho is really fitted as a compound” and 
as a social being. On the other hand, the Neo-Platoiiists taught 
tliat the soul of the truly wise man ought, even here, to be removed, 
as far as possible, from all corporeal ties ; that it should emancipate 
itself from things of sense and from tbe limits of time and place; 
that it should attempt to realize in this mundane state that imme- 
diate communion with the Deity which shall be its lot when it 
shall be finally delivered into the timeless regions. Now it is very 
apparent that in the New Testament occur forms of precept and of 
doctrine which combine with these several philosophies I’espectively. 
In the three first Gospels, and in the Epistle of James, we meet with 
plain practical precepts addressed to man living in a world of time and 
sense, and holding out to him that ho must look for the sequel of what 
he does here to follow him into another world or worlds — into another 
condition of time and sense hereafter. Eternity to the true Jewish 

^ Modern Anglican Theology; Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, Kinsley, 
and Joweit, and on the Nature of the Ato(^ement.** By the Kev. James Bigg. 
London : Heylin. 1857. % 

4 «< The Worship of the Church a Witness for Redemption of the World. 
A Sermon. To which is prefixed a Letter to F. S. Williams, Esq., in answer to a 
Pamphlet,” &c. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Cambri(%e: McMillan. 
London : Bell and J)aldy. 1857. 
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Hiincl is an indefinitely extended time. But in the writings of John 
and Paul the wolrld with its time and place become not only transitory 
tat shadoyvy and unreal^ and an homogeneous Eternal is even now 
present. Mr. MaUrice appears to us to have cndeavoured'*to realize 
this Pauline — this Alexandrian mode of thought, not as a critic or 
iiiterpreteri^simply in order to understand what Paul and John have 
meant, but it would, when he had mastered it, reveal to him 
the absolute truth. Another pminout divine, Professor Jowett, who is 
also considered to he of this Neo-Platonist school, has likewise thrown 
himself, by an effort gf the will, into an experimental realizing of the 
Pauline mental condition; hut, as it suggests itself to us, with 
a somewhat different design from Mr. Maurice — with the design, 
namely, of siipplcniehting thereby that which is deficient, according to 
ordinary laws of evidence, in the proof of the Ilesurreetion and 
Ascension, or, as it may be called, of the continued and heavenly life of 
Chinst. The sufficiently representing to himself of his author’s mode 
of thought is essential to the excellence of an expositor : but to throw 
one’s self voluntarily into the mental condition of another man, in order 
to rest in it, is an abdicating of the individual Reason as a judicial 
faculty ; and so, one can become, with equal facility and with equal 
certainty, a Mai’iolater or a Swedenborgian, as well as a Pauline Oliris* 
tian. At the same time, it is difficult to say how far some of tliose 
apparent endeavours on the part of English divines to realize mental 
conditions which are alien from our native predispositions, and incon- 
sistent with precise thought, are after all tentative, hypothetical, and 
accompanied witl^ a reserve. We presume to think, that Mr. Maurice 
has less of this conscious reserve than some others ; but the Alexan- 
drian mode of thougtj;, if we must call it so, will he found altogether 
incapable of solving the problems which press for solution. So jVlr. 
Maurice himself feels ; and it is only due to the distinction and re- 
spect which he deservedly enjoys to let him speak awhile for himself. 
He says truly : — 

“ When the denunciations of eternal punishment take the ordinary form, 
they fly wide, and rarely hit any particular sinner; if they do, they stir him to 
some violent self-willed'efforts lo obtain pardon for his sins, not a deliverance 
from them. When they take your form, when sin is rightly declared to be ///<? 
punishment, — ^your conclusion is adopted ia all its terrible fulness, that ev9/ is 
too strong for the All-Good, So the sinner takes his rest in the inevitable; 
makes the most of the blessings he is soon to lose ; cats, drinks, and is merry. 

And what is the refuge ? I think, in saying as you s^, * The fountain of 
true life is in God. To be separate from Him is death.’ I think, in saying as 
the Apostle says, the life in God is the Merml life. Then we say boldly 
to sinful men, ' You are in a state of death— -of eternal death.^ This, in fact, 
is the language of the most elTcotive evangelical preachers. They speak of the 
sinner as Mt in perdition already. But thw declare that there is a way of 
deliverance frdm tliis perdition. They say, ‘uod can and wiU raise you out 
of It/ si. , 

Here is aa instance of on^of Mr. Maurice’s besetting weaknesses. He 
finds a metapitysieal profundity in a very common figure of speech. As 
one smitten With a fe^ful wound cries out, ‘‘ I am a dead man,” though 
ho be not yet actudlydead — nay ^though there may be .means even for 
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his cure“-*5S0 is it said of the sinneir, that he is dead, is lost, is in per- 
dition^ beeanse ho is in a condition tending that which rektiveljr 
to this his state of trial is a spiritual death, when he will have lost 
for ever this opportunity. -Mr. Maurice doves to confound the 
the "‘now” of transient : and tihie-i^ndition^^ Eristencc^ with the 
“is,?.the“now” of dJnconditkmed Befng. He goes on with. great truth 
and force— ? ' 

^‘Thcjr h^t witness dor a God who wflleth not the death of a sinner, and 
whose will is unchangeahiet the same yesterday, to*day, and for ever. Acting 
upon that helief^ I would say to toy hearers, of all classes and degrees— in so 
far as you are unrighteous and false, you are fighting against the righteous and 
true God. It is a mad strife,. It is the strife of the creature’s will against the 
Creator’s. It is the strife of a creature^i»r its own misery. , You must be 
vanquished in it at last. You must submit. If indeed it were possible that 
you should at last prevail against the Almighty goodness,— that your w'ill 
should succeed in its defiance, that victory would he the unutterable infinite 
horror. Contemplate that poshibjlity/ I have contemplated it for myself. It 
is what T have aimed at. It is what- you are aiming at. It is the reward 
w^hich the Devil is holding out to you. I believe he will be disappointed. 
Sooner or later you will have to Jay down your arms. Christ’s conquest on 
the Cross will be shown not to have been ait imperfect one. He will draw all 
men to Himself. Is that a reason for determining' that He shall not draw you 
to Himself now; that you wDi defy Him?” — gp. 21, 22. 

YTet we cannot determine what Mr. Maurice means here by “ Christ’s 
Conquest,” — by his “ drawing all men to Himself,” — and elsewhere by 
his “ Ileconciliation, or Atonement, once for all.” Does he regard this as 
a transcendental mysteriously operating act, telling upon the salvation 
of men ah extra, or does he consider it as the “highest moral act,” 
drawing men, influencing them mediately, through their moral nature ? 
Mr. Maurice has not, as for a.s wq can judge, made his sense plain to him- 
self on this point. Ho struggle.s against the view of a propitiation by 
vicarious sacrifice and of punishment for the sins of the world ; but he 
cannot extricate himself from it, because he retains the theory of a Fall 
which hjis ruined the world. He inclines to regard the licdetnption 
simply as amoral act ; but then its effect could not be universal, for as 
a moral act it has not as matter of fact been presented to all the fallen. 
In fact, Mr, Maurice, in his hearty recoils from many of the aspects 
under which the Christian scheme is ordinarily represented, but he 
is fearful of drawing back too far. Instead of following with a clear 
logic the inferences of a sound criticism, be suffers himself to be en- 
tangled with the letter of isolated texts* He is struck with horror at 
the supposition of an eternal state of punishment for the wicked * hut 
he cannot see any extrication from that horror, Hoither his Aristotle ^ 
nor his oljservation of the world can suggest to hiin how men, “ leaving 
this world with bad habits and a depraved will, should ever become 
better.” ^Neither, if he Witt ,aDow it be Christianity- 

The “ Righteousness of Christ,” making men better in this world, 
may cause them to leave the^world without inveterately bad habits 
and without a deprived wilt. But the/" !l^bte|Qusness of Christ,” as , 
a moral disposition, is acquii^d only s6me even of those to whoni 
Christ is preached; and it (Idas not Appear that .Mr. Maurice is using 
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th^ expression in the sense of an hnpnted righteousness, or of a forensie 
justification- At all events, the opportunity of becoming clothed with 
this llighteousness, whatever it be, is at an end when this world is 
quitted. But both Aristotle and obsenation of this wbrld make 
known to us that few, if any, men are utterly depraved — ^l\ave lost 
all moral isiense— ^all spark of a moral life. And the same teachers 
declare to us U*at mauls a result, jn part, of the conditions in which 

he is placed, and that new pleasures and 2>aitis, under altered circum- 
stances, may issue in the transformation of a oliaracter. There is 
plenty of room for placing all men, hereafter, in other conditions and 
in successive states, wherein they shall at once reap the consequences 
of their mundane life, as the moral order of the Universe recpiires, 
and yet make on the whole that progress which the Idea of the Good 
points out as its superior law, Mr. Maurice would have avoided much 
entangling speculation, much ineousistcut Scripture interpretation, if, 
when he became shocked at the vulgar doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, he had considered that the Scriptural writers describe only the 
immediate sequel of the earthly probation, in terms suitable to their 
own conceptions ; that what is beyond is altogether undistingui'^hahle 
to their ken; and that they did n6t feel such difticultics as those 
which have presented themselves to Westerns of a more delicate sen -sC, 
and theroibre could not be expected to have anticipated or pro\ided 
for them. 

The modern origin of the ^ifasoretic pointing of the Hebrew Bible 
is now generally acknowledged. When it was iirsi expressly main- 
tained by Louis Caj)el (1579-1658), his views met with great opj)o- 
sition, especially from the Genevan divines of that day, who thought 
that a prop >vas thereJ>y cut aw^ay from their dogma of the all-sulfi- 
cicuoy of the “Word of God.” But there >vas no medium between 
allowing the points to be of the nature of an uninspired commentary, 
and maintaining them to be of tlic same authority in all respects 
the text itself. The ahsiirdity of the latter alternative enforced the 
adoption of the former. However, the practical value to the inter- 
preter and translator of the Hebrew Scripture, of the liberty thus 
gained, was not so great as might have been expected. For, in fact, 
the Masorets had done their work extremely well ; and in their voca- 
lisation have given the most probable reading of the text as it existed 
in their tiane ; sometimes a better reading than that which the writers 
of the NowTestament followed. Thus, in Heb.xi.2l, the Author adopted 
an error made by the LXX, in the vocalixaiion of the word 
Gen. xlvii. 81. Now, Dr. Wallj^Vicc-Provost of Trinity College^ Dublin, 
thinks that a further opening is made for the critical interpreter and 
translator by the discovery of a more ancient vocalization embedded in 
the present test, but not originally belonging to it, — a vocalization indi- 
cator by the matren leetionis, now quiescent or otiose, but a vocalization 
as little authentic as the Masoretic pointing which lies over it. He assigns 

- . (t 

» Proofs of the Tnterpolatiihi of the Vowel Letters in the Text of the Hebrew 
!0iblc,and Grounds thenice derived for aHevisioM of its authorized English Version." 
'‘fcr Charles William* Wall, D.B., Vice Provost of Trinity OoUege^ Dublin. 
London: Whittaker* im. 
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to the Maaoretic eystem a commencement in the sixth century of the 
Christian ora, after the completion of the Geinara, and extends tiwj 
process of its completion as low down as the twelfth. Tlie older 
\ocalizatibn he supposes to belong to the second century. 

We do not think that the learned Author has advanced his sup- 
position beyond the condition of an hypothesis, which hsu* well worthy 
of the attention of Hebrew scholars and antiquarlaK^T One of the 
sti’ortgest arguments for the probahiliby of an ancient use of the 
inalres levtionis for the purpose of voc^ization, is to he found in a 
comparison of the extant remains of the oldest Phcnuician inscriptions 
with the biblical H(‘biv.‘W as we now have it 

“ Exclusively of the con&idt*ratloii that those remains contain no marks 
wliatever for vowels distinct from letters, they iu the first plane exhibit in 
general a mueli smallor proportion of mires Mionis than that pcrvadiii" the 
hues of the Hebrew Bible; and, by thus csiablibhiug the fact of a variaoiJity 
in tho rate of use made of lliobe letters iu different records, afford tUc ground 
for tlio cxpcctatiou that if any could be got bufficiently old, or ^\rilten by 
persons sulriciently remote from intercourse with mitious enjoying the bcnetlt 
of an alphabet of a superior description, they w'ould present to us specinicua 
of tliis writing as completely destitute of vowcl-lcttcrs as all of thorn are of 
vocal signs of every other kind.” — p. 1S7. 

J)r, Wall suggests the importance of his discovery, as bearing upon 
the iraprovcmeiit of our present Kuglish version of the Old TVstament. 
We can only spare room for one illustration of the facility which would at 
times be given for critical corrections, if the mat res lectionis iu tho 
lf(‘brow t(»xt could bo dealt with as freely as tho Masorotic points. In 
Joshua xxiv. 19, we read, And Joshua said mlo the people^ Ye cannot 
xerre the Lord, niH' M*?- word is from 

by,potuit^ but if it wore critically -allowable to extrude the lirst % tho 
reading would become from cessavity Ye siTiViiU ffroT cease 
TO SEU VE THE LoiiD. Th<‘ present text represents Joshua as at tlie same 
limo entbreiiig obedience and tfdlingthe people it is impossible ; when 
amended, tliepas&age becomes perfectly coherent. Some of J)r Wall’s 
critic'isms, we arc bound to add, would be more easily appreciated if his 
style and treatment were loss diffuse. 

We must not pass without notice a volume of Sermons,” by the late 
Dr. Peabody,® of Boston, It is some of the highest praise which we can 
bestow upon them to say, that they forcibly remind us of those of the 
lamented F. W. Robertson ; there is tluj same vigour and clearness of ex- 
pression, the same fcHileyct chastened imagination, and the <^ame driving 
home of practical truths to the individual conscience. Miracles Dr. Pea- 
body regarded not as disturbances or interpositions, but as exemplifica- 
tions of a higher law crossing a lower and accustomed order. He says, — 

“ Scepticism loves to stigmatize miraelo as an afterthought on the part of 
the Deity. As if the admission of miracle were a confession of oversight iu 
the oriffin of things, — contrivance torerjedy unforeseen defeat, and therefore 
incredibie. But the charge is uttjrly groundless. He who boHeves iu miracle 
docs uot imagine it to be something unforeseea, nor an expedient to remedy 


® Sermons.** By R^v. Ephraim Peabody, D.D.* Minister of King's iChapeh 
- Boston, With a.Memoir. Boston: Crosby and ichols^ 
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ShU unforeseen difficulty, but a foicsoen event in the general order, and an 
essential part of that oVdejr. lie does not «appo?e miracle* a violation of law, 
excii^pt in the secgndaiy sense in nhtrh there is aWays violation of law when 
a snp^rioT force leads and controls an inferior one,-— any more than* when the 
EftS arms, or the arrov shot m the air, resista the power of grevitalion.'^-^). 38, 

That ho o^ent can be truly recorded which violates law in any JfurtliCr ^ 
sense than tnfeViWe fully admit i whether some of the Biblical miracles 
do not involve such a lurthcr;7iolation-*-do not imply a contradiction 
in terms, belongs to another part of the question. On the moral 
Interpretation and application of the New Testament miracles l)r. 
Peab^y alwp-ys lays the greatest stress, though he does not exclude 
the literal acceptt0.tion of the accounts given of them : — 

have thus dwelt gn this fevent, in order to show that the miracles of 
Christ arc uot simplv tradiiiona of the past, with which we have nolhiiig to do ; 
but that they were the mere hegiumng 'of a continual series of events, — the 
first implessKAi on ati electric chain wnich reaches down and reveals itself to 
us in letters of light and life; that they were the inti od action to a super- 
naiurai order of truths, convictions, and influences which lias become natural 
only by becoming incorporated witli all our modes of thought and moral judg- 
ment and life, Xaaarus was raised from the grave of earth; Imt he was so 
raised that we might be raised from the grave of sin. And when our souls 
yield to the power of Chiist's truth, the words of Clirist shall reveal them 
selves to us, and in a higher sense — ^their highest and truest sense, — ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life,’ &c.”— p 281, 

In the beginning of the present year a series of lectures ami addresses 
was d<4ivored at Geneva by Professor Merle d’Aul)ign6, and others, on 
the subject of the Christianity of the three first centnrios. Geneva 
has been at several epochs such a centre of theological coutrovcTsy, 
and such wide-spread iniluenees — both of intellectual liberty and of 
s^piritiual bondage — have issued from it, that the present undertaking 
demands some notice. The addresses themselves wer(‘ delivered ex- 
tempore, and revised by their several authors from the short-hand 
writer’s notes. 

The first lecture is by the Pastor Voguot on the state of the world 
at the advent of Christianity, The pnrpo&(3 of it is to sliow tliat 
human nature had evidenced its incapacity for devising any religious, 
philosophical, or moral systems adequate to its own wants and aspira- 
tions, and that extraordinary intervention on the pari of the Deity — a 
special revelation in fact— was required to supjilemcnt this proved impo- 
tence of mam Here is presented what used to be culled the argument in 
favour of a miraculouB revelation from*its a priori probability. And 
it used to somid as worth something when the Jioman world, the 

^tmhus nofusy was the only world which the moderns knew of; 
•but it is impossibly to draw an inference from a Universal want to a 
partial jremedy- If tlm argument is, that a, beneficent Deity will 
supply a necessity of his creatures, it is to be presumed that, he will 
supply it/s far a« it is a necessity ; that if it is a universal need, he 
will supply it universally. , It W'ould neither he equitaW as a mode of 
dealing, iior logically coherent, that the spiritual inability and neces- 
sity of innumemble Hindus and Buddhists should be the ground of a 
revelation to oon;^ative|y a few Greeks and Eomans« And bad as * 
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wai tte religious and moral condition of the Koman Empire at the 
commencement of the Christian era, it was not so benighted or so de- 
based as*,even then were the teeming populations of the far Eait. 

the nodus ; while here, according to M. Voguefc’s theory, 
was found the solution* And these inconsistencies will continue to 
present themselves as long as Christianity is rcpresentc<lf*as an inter- 
ference and not as an evolution,— as long as it is thou^t necessary for 
the purpose of magnifying the Divir^ goodness in the Gospel, to 
exclude Uod from the history of the pagan world, It is observable, 
indeed, that in the historical skotchea now hofore us, attention is not 
directed to supern^tui*al prophecy or aupcrnatural miracle. It is 
bought, without shocking the reason, to enlist the affections in a 
mystic faith, which may draw after it those beliefs from which, when 
ajjproached directly, th<‘ reason recoils. 

M. Ic Comte deGasparin^ treats, in two lectures, of the aposjbolic and 
immediately post-apostolic age. Protestants, he says, are the disciples 
neither of ljuther noi* of Calvin, nor of any of the divines of the sixteenth 
century. They are the disciples of the lirst century of the Church, or 
rather of that poHiou of it which was under the direction of tho 
Apostles themselves. This limitation is significant of a great diffi- 
culty Tho^c with whom the dociriuc of justification by faith has 
been a cai’dinal article, have' always been sorely distressed to account 
for its nou-appearance in the earliest Christian writings. It is be'held 
as a meteoric light in tho Epistles of Paul, and immediately goes out. 
For ages it does not »how itself at any point of tho area over which 
Christianity spread itself. The natural and obvious inference would 
he, either that lu the Pauline wntbigs themselves this so-called funda- 
mental doctrine is of tho nature of argument and illustration, not 
intended as a revelation of spiritual truth, or that the authority of 
tliat Apostle w as not so great with the priniiti\ e Church as it bocamo 
^\ith the Church of tho Reformation; and that tho more eomnion- 
senso view, relative to faith and works, which is inculcated by the 
Apo.stle ffamefe, was that to which the early Church cleliherately gave 
its adhesion. 'Tlio Epistles of Paul wore universally known and re- 
ceived, but a portion of their teaching, if it was teaching, was delibe- 
rately ignored : it was neither rccognibcd in councils, nor did it tran- 
spire in tho writings of individual Fathers. Whenever the silence of tho 
early centuries can be appc'aled to as against more modern Eomish 
corruptions, then the Luthi'ran^ and Calvinibts think it worth while to 
appeal to it ; when tho silence tells against their own favourite doctrine, 
then we are informed that tho “ mystery of iniquity’^ was already work- 
ing, even in a Clement. We have known EvangoUealB in England, 
running headlong into a controversy where they had no sufficient 
learning to guide them, bold enough to maintain that tho doctrine of 
justification by faith is to be found in the earliest and most respectable 
of the Fathers, and in a caUm of theiA to the time at least of Augustine, 
— * , > — > — ♦ ... — , , , 

7 Christia&isme aUx trokr Premiers $iSc1e8, Ristoriques donates 

kOeutve on Punier, Mars ot Avrli, Par MM. Merle d'Aubigp^i ]|ua- 

gener, de Gaspaiin, et Viguet. : Cherbuliez; 1S57» 
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M. de Gaspaiin is too well informed to say so* He makes the admis* 
sion which the Magdeburg Centuriators made long ago 

remarquable. Messieurs, que le proniicr point compronjis ait le 
point ceil lidl; le Catboliribme ii*a pn so conatimrc qu^?\ la condition die s^- 
primer k justification par la foi, dc meme que la Itdforme u*a pu s’entre- 
prendre qu'a la condition dc la retronver. ^ Clement la eoimait sans doute, il 
parle *du sangl^e pour notre salut mais il parle aussi de ‘la reconciliation 
par la repeutanre/ il parle de ‘mdnter par la chants* la reniiBsion dc nos 
pi^ch^s.”— p. 106. 

Polycarp, who abounds in quotations from the New Testament, fails, 
according to M. de Gasparin, to pierce into its meaning— he is no 
better tlian Clement : — 

" Cominc CK»ment il ne conpoit plus d*une maniere nette la doctrine dc la 
juMtilicaiiou par le foi: antes avoir paild du ‘salui qui \ient de la grtce/ il 
parlcra dc 4'aurii6ue qui delivre de la mort p. 112. 

PoIyear|) no doubt remembered, though M. do Gasparin has for- 
gotten, that the Saviour, in his representation of a solemn judgment at 
the last day, bestows life everlasting and everlasting death on those 
respectively who have, or have not, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
housed the wanderer, visited the sick. » 

For those who see in the history of Christianity nothing but a his- 
tory of the llomibh controversy, and w^ho persist in regarding the con- 
troversial and relative doctrine of justiticatiou by faith as a funda- 
mental revelation of the truth, nothing ought to be more discouraging 
than the ent5i*c disappearance of it from the Christian Church iui me- 
diately upon its birth. By acknowledging this disappearanct^ ~ and yet 
they cannot honestly help it, — thej give gam de cauitc to their oppo- 
nents. The fourth lecture, by M . Bungeuor, describes the persecution 
period of Christianity : but if the central truth of the Gospel had 
alread}’^ been lost, if Chri^iianity had already taken to the “ Pagan 
road,” the martyrs were no better than stoics — they shed their blood, 
mistaking a shadow for the substance. The same author, in another 
discourse, treats of the Apologists. We will say nothing of the incon- 
sistency which lauds the Apologists as defenders of the faith, when in 
not one of them is to be met with the letxst vestige of that which 
these Luthero-Genevans esteem its most essential element. And how 
‘ little real appreciation of argument, or even of facts, can we attribute 
to lecturers who represent the inconsequent Justin, the wearisome 
Arnobius, the insipid Minueius, as the victors of Paganism. Paganism 
fell by its own corruption, and Christianity rose upon its ruins, not by 
the efforts of the Apologists, but by its relative superiority — ^by its 

J )urer morality, by its hi^er hopes, certainly not by the preaching of 
ustiAoation by faith. 

Twp discourses by M. Merle d’Aubigne crown the series. They 
embody two bi*aiiant sketches — “ Origen and Philosophy,” Cyprian 
and They are characfterized by much literary gracefulness, 

and by the art with which^ under feir Vords concerning liberty and 
4 enlightenment, the Author insinuates the reception of an exclusive doc- 
*irino, of an isolating mysticism : for the doctrine of jostificatiou by 
faith is an exclusive doctrine, and the personal persuasion of it is a 
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ttlysticifitnr When Luther preached ii, it was assciBiatdi with the 
idea of liberty, and with tlio fact of an inburrection. Tu these day<5 it 
is an aijachronism to invoke tlie name of liberty on behalf of the 
Lutheran scheme, which smothers all free inquiry from within, as 
much as the claim of Papal Infallibility crushes it from without. 
]V1 . Merle d’ Aubign4, in the conclusion of his last discourse, reminded 
his hearers that they were assembled in the Hue IjSrier — a street 
named from a Genevan patriot, who wa^ put to death by Charle.5, Duke 
of Savoy, a few years betbre the imprisonment of Bonnivard in the 
Castle of Chillon. He was a maHyr for the liberties of his country. 
The religious reformation had not commenced when he fell ; and ii is 
very bold in one who would resuscitate the old Kvangelical faith of the 
Genevans, to remind them of the martyrdoins connected with tlicur 
history — ^le&t when he would ‘‘ take them one fine day, with their 
little ones, on a pilgrimage to Bonne,’’ to look at the headless trunk 
of Ldvrior, slain by an hereditary enemy to their state, aud«a tyrant, 
they should shudder to think of the Spaniard who was given alive to 
the flames, within tlieir own precincts, by their own great Reformer, 
on the hill of OhampeL 

“I’heiMU,” by the Rev. John Orr,® came too late to our hands for 
us to do juhtieo to such an elaliorate treatise on the highest subjects. 
Th(‘ Author classitics and analyses the arguments in support of Theism, 
endeavouring to give each its due woiglit, and not shrinking from 
tracing the necessary defects of each. It U a misfortune which besets 
a philosophical treatment of this matter, that the pointing out of some 
weakness in the received proofs of the being and attributes of God, or 
oi’ the certainty of immortal life, has the invidious appearance of an 
attempt to rob m<‘n of that which they juizp most highly. And it 
requires some courage to detract from the cogency of an argument for 
that wliieii one wislies, Mr. Orr has held the scales with an even 
hand, and his w^ork deserves patient study by tliose who would appre- 
ciate the cumulative natme of the evidence which ho passes in 
review. 

Professor Spalding^ publishes in a separate form his elaborate and 
flrat-raic article on Logic from the Encyclopa)dia Britanuica. The 
greater part of English logicians, when undertaking to elucidate the 
rules of Logic as an art or system, have satisfied themselves with mere 
appeals to common sense as their foundation, or with the most meagre 
and superficial psychological facts. Mr. Spalding proposes to follow 
in the train of those foreign •analysis who aspire to fuUl an organic 
whole ill the observed Jaws of Thought on which the technical rules 
are founded. His work, and the work of his immediate predecessors, 
is one, as he acknowledges, rather of development than of invention, 
but it is not the less serviceable. The development most fruitful in 


* '‘Theism : a Treatise on God; Providence, and Immortality,” By John Otr. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall, « 1857. 

• "An Introduction to Logical Science * beiSg a reprint of the article ' Lo^ic,* 
from the eighth edition of the Kncyclopsedia Britannica.” By Willwm Spatdmg, 
A.M., ProfbBSOr of Logic, &g., lo the Baivcrslty of St, Andrews. Edinburgh, 
1857. 
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tonstnjuenees which is proininently brought forward in thiit tnsfeatise, is 
iho law of the mutual relation h tueen the JSjciemion and Oompre* 
hcneton of ConcepU and Qoinmon Tfrma Piedication in Extenfeion 
a»d*Coinpiohcnsion were from time to time acknowledged by logimana 
as its only possible forms, corresponding to the division mane by Aris- 
tollo himself mto Generic and Attributive predication, uaff vwoicte/ieVov 

-h wTOkfi/icyJS But nothing followed from the distinction, lor the 
pieduation in Ei^tension seemed to be that only which gave technical 
icbults 111 Oon\eibion and Beduotion. But the fin tber development 
of the relation m which Extension and Comprehen'^ion st«\nd to each 
other throws great bght upon these processc*., if it does no more. — 

'*Bde»mn and Cmpeheniim stand toica/d^ each olh^e m an interne ratio 
B> bow much the nioie (or fewer) objects a class is thought as containing, by 
so much the fewer (or mou) attnbutes are the objects thought as possessing , 
])y how much the more (or fewer) the attnbutes aic, by so much the tesier (or 
more) are the objects.’*— p 70 

And as every proposition framed with two common terms, must be 
either a predication in Extension or a predication in Compiehonsion, it 
cannot he both at once 

“It must be, either a predication of the subject in (or out of) the OKtensioii 
of another term, which la the predicate , oi a pitdioation of the subjeef in (oi 
out of) the compnhcnsiOTi of another teim is predicate It cannoi be both 
AV( picdicdte of a term, as subject, m tbi extension of the piedit-itc, by 
aifuming of it a term denoting a more ext ensue class We predicate of a 
tcini, as bubject, m the conipuhension of the piidu itc, by iirnmnig of it a 
tcim denoting a loss cxtcn^'ive class II us, of the subject teim ‘ amm ils/ 
wo predicate in extension bv affiiming of it ^oigani/cd beings’ aspjtdicatc 
wo piedicato of it in eompicliension by affirming of it ‘ lurds *” — p 113 

Explicitly, at the same time, a predicate cannot bo in the exten- 
sion and in the comprehension of it> subject Implicitly each kind of 
predication supposes the other possible And we may not only predi- 
cate, either in extension or in comprehen«?ion, but we may tiaiisfer a 
given predication from one to the other, and the process ot Convei*ion 
lb nothing else than buch a transfeiencc, as m plain from the following 
theorems . — 

“(1) Any two common terms may be oidmafed m eithei whole, and ordi- 
nation m either implies and yields ordination in the other (2) Consequently, 
any two ordmated terms may yield either a piedieition m extension, or a pre- 
dication m oompichcnsion (3) Bj reason of the inverse ratio of th« two 
wholes, the ferns must, in the two piopomtions, discharge opposite functions , 
that which is subject m the one must be predicate m the other. If X is in 
the oxtension of i, Y must be in the comprehension of X. (4) CoUsequ* ntly, 
if there bo a given piojiOsition which predicates m the o»o whole, it 
may, by a simple farersal or the functions of Iht teims, bo transformed into a 
pionosition prjpdicatmg in tbe other whole (5) The procesjs ot conversion is 
nothing than such alrauaforence of predication from a given wholo into 
the other.* —pi. I2S, t 

Tho^ same of the wholes throwi much light also on mediate 

iov syllogistic inference. Eor instance, by observing in which of the 
wholes it is that predioation takes place in the several propositions of 
a syllogism) wo perc^ve why the middle term occupies a different 
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place in first and in the other figures. But to this we can only 
refer (pp. 248-4) j— and in recommending highly this, treatise to the 
more advanced studexit, will merely add on one other ]>oint, that we are 
happy to Bfcc Profi^or Spalding take what appears to us the correct 
view of the genesis of the enthymome, — if indeed he goes far enough. 
Spontaneous thought is in enthynaemes, and not in syllogisms. In- 
stinctively we think in onthymoracs ; we only analyse^r oxplicalo our , 
thought into syllogism for the sake af teaching or of disputing, or 
for the purpose of testing it. 

ItistoHes of Philosophy, observes M. Charles do ttemusat,^® are very 
dry reading ; the chronological succession of systems and their natural 
connexion do not coincide ; vand it is extremely difficult to carry on 
simultaneously, without we*aryiiig the reader, the thread of the annals 
and the thread of causes and effects. The biographical form, therefore, 
has even more to recommend it, both to writer and student, in the 
history of Philoso})hy, than it ha.s in the case of other histones. In 
the biograj)hy of a philosopher is of course included that which to him 
was his t! uc life — the energy of his speculative bcung as it formed and 
enunciated itself in his doctrine. The selection of the life of Bacon 
to form one in a series of philosophical portraits needs no apology, 
liovvever varied the estimates which have been made of the value of 
Ins contributions to philosophical truth or to method. And the 
belcctioii of ilnit life is not inappropriate at the present day, when 
Positivism prescMit'^, as it were, the extreme swing of the pendulum 
on that side towards which the English Chancellor gave it an im- 
pulse TIk^ work of M. dc ll^musat consists of four parts. In the first 
we have the life of Bacon, in the ordinary sense of tlio word, which is 
\N ritten in a eonsidernte and by no means unkiiylly spirit, at the same 
time that it reveals with jusiiee the grave moral defects which always 
occasion buch a painful shock when contemplated by the side of great 
intellectual cniineiue. The second is occupied with an analysis of the 
jOr AugmenH^ and of the Novum Orgamm. The third institutes a 
critique upon the philosophy and method of Bacon ; while the fourth 
traces the historj’’ and iuflueuce of the Baconian philosophy down to 
the present day. 

In order to estimate rightly the value of what was done by Bacon, 
it must be remembered that the scholastic method, founded upon a 
part of the logic of Ari.^otle, continued traditionally, even to his time, 
to trammel all philosophical iyquiry. In scholastic disputations the 
aim both of respondent and opponent was to draw inferences from 
acknowledged premises, and to make distinctions upon terx^s employed 
on both sides. The premises from which they argued wore taken from 
scriptural, or supposed scriptural statements, and from the authorita- 
tive declarations of the Fathers. No new premises could be ascertained 
in such a way ; but Aristotle, as well as Bacon, declared, that axioms 
are derivable only from inductio^n, — ^tbht the syllogism is the instrument 
only of deductive science, and of its shadow or resemblance — dialectic. 

Bacon, sa Vie, son 'Temps, saBbilosopbie et son Influonco jusqn’b lios 
Jours/' Bwf CharJea do de TAcMdAnie Branv^se. I'aris. 1857. 
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If Bacon permitted himself to speak depreciatingly of the great Greek 
philo<H>phcr, his eveuse is to be found iu the distorted apidication which 
had be(m made of his logical method ; and Bacon had little of the 
grace which belongs <3bo &o many other really great intellects, of think* 
ing humbly of himself. If he had abounded in it, he never would have 
claimed for himself the invention of a JSTovum Or^anum, Yet lie anti- 
cipates with ^at shrewdness the judgment of posterity : “ 1^ nobis 
judicium futuri temporis factum iri existimamus ; Nos nil magnifeome^ 
sed imtiim ea, qucd pro magnis liahentur^ minoris fecisse, Sed interim 
non est spes nisi in regeneratione scientiarum, ut ca scilicet ab experi* 
eutia certo ordine exeitmitur ct rursus condantnr/’ — Nov. Org. i. § 07. 
Bacon invented no new kind of induction, although he has had the 
credit of it. And M. de Edmusat points out with perfect justice — 

“ Malgr4 Pilliision quhl s’est faite k lui meme ct qni a gagn^ srs admi- 
rateuTs, Bacon n*a point invents une induction nouvello et lorsqu’il cioit 
cxeuipter^la sienne dcs defauts quM signale dans* ccUc des autres, il sc tait une 
secondc illnsiou, et u’enseigne qu’a temp^rer, par uii ai< judicieiw. Ics incon- 
veiucuts d*un precede presque toujours torcement impaifait.” — p 2ob. 

Bacon did not reveal a new faculty, nor a new method of inference ; 
his merit consisted in showing the necessary prepaiatives for induction, 
in the way of careful observation, analysis, and experiment of parti- 
culars. If particulars apparently similar are hastily colleeted, it is no 
fault of the inductive faculty that an erroneous generalization is made 
from them, any more than it is of the byllogizing fai*ulty that an in- 
ference, erroneous in itself, is rightly deduced from false premises. Nor 
is it anpr defect of the inductive faculty, which renders a goncralization 
impossible from confused, indistinct, and complicated particulars. Thi* 
leads us to the solutiorvof the question, why it is tliat, in some matters, 
a single instance is sufficient to enable the inductive faculty to leap to a 
universal law, while in other matters we must infertile law from obser- 
vation of many particulars, and with limitation, hesitation, and as pro- 
bable only. Thus, from mere inspection of a circle dra\vn in the rudest 
manner, we infer of all circles that their radii arc equal. But from the 
observed fusibility of lead, without further experimentation, wo should 
only regard the fusibility of other metals as probable. Yet we mu^^b 
suppose that if the nature of a metal - that which constitutes gold, 
silver, iron to be metals — could be as plainly subjected to our observa- 
tion,— if wc eould have the same perfect insight into it as we can into 
the miture of a circle, or a triangle, — ^then we bhould infer with at* quick 
and certain a leap from the obw^rved fusibility of lead, that iron also 
must be fusible, us from Ihe equality of the three angles of one triangle 
to two righf^ angles, that the three angles of all triangles must be equal 
to the The excellence, tlierefore, of the Baconian method coii- 

sists, n(| fa n any remedy which it applies to the syllogistic defect in the 

{ jrocesj® induction— which belongs to it as well as to the Aristote- 
ian soholastie induction, — ^but indho analysis and torture of particulars 
coming in md of that obtusimess which Vffiects our perceptions in most 
matters, excepting those which belong to mathematics. Thus only 
can it be hoped to reduce the domain of morals into any scientific svs- 
jtem. The basis upon which a real science of morals must be reared is 
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uot to be found in a multitude of ill-ascertained and ill-assorted pheno- 
mena^ but in a collection of a few elementary and precisely- defiiiecl 
facts. One further point only can we touch upon, which has been w«ll 
noticed by M. de &4musat, as a defect in liacon’s philo3opby,-4-]ie 
parsed by altogether all inquiry into the intellect itself. And yet it 
might have occurred to one who was forcibly impres&od with tho 
darkness and error in which scholasticism had long jjcld the human 
mind, to seek the needful remedy in an analysis of the powers and 
functions of the knowing subject, as well as in a better presentation 
of the objects of knowledge. Nevcjptbeless, the exclusive observation 
of cither of tho factors in human knowledge is sure to provoke a re- 
action, and there will be a reaction against “ Speculation,"' just as a 
great deal of modem speculation has been a reaction against the ex- 
jicrience philosophy initiated by Bacon. 


POLmeS ANl) EDUCATION. 

M r. STIRLING’S “ Letters from tho Slave States” i is a very 
valuable book. It is exactly the kind of work that was wanted 
to convey solid information and sensible opinions on American slavery 
to English readers. It gives a suflicient number of facts to instil con- 
liden(*e in the positions taken by tho Author on the various details of 
his subject ; but this is by no means the greatest merit it posses'll**. 
It is very well written, in a fresh, terbe, pointed, but unaflected style. 
It ib never dull ; and although the facts treated of arc open to tho 
obbervatiou ol’ any traveller, and have been niore or less completely 
noticed by preceding writers, they are made to bcem new, or are at 
any rate invested wiili a novel interest when presented to us through 
the medium of a mind original, ohbervant, and scrupulously just. Tlio 
volume, too, has tlve unusual merit of compression. Mr. Stirling is 
never too long. He telK us what he has to say in as few words as can 
adequately convey his meaning. Of America he speaks calmly, with a 
ready sympathy, but with si frank expres^^ion of apprehension and 
censure. It seems to us that this book will meet a want felt by 
many Englishmen, a book on the Southern States that is interesting, 
and "of moderate compass, impartial, instructive, and pervaded with 
the thoughts of an independent and shrewd observer. 

In noticing the contents of the volume we will omit the subject of 
Slavery, because it has b('cn so lately treated of in our pages, and 
we think that our readers will rather care to know whether Mr.'Stirling 
is qualified to write on the subject, than to have a necessarily imper- 
fect analysis of what he says. Slavery is one of those subjects ou 
which it IS better to read nothing than to road the Comments of a 
narrow-minded and shallow man. Wo can only say that Mr. Stirling 
considers the five frontier StaW fast hastening to abolition, and that 

^ ‘♦Letters from the Slave States.’* By James Stilling. London; J. W. 
Parker and Son>* 
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the cccmoniical difficulties of Slaveiy aio so great aud increase so KJpidly, 
that feoftio ftoluiiou of the problem must soon be found, or the Slave 
States will be rmned. 

fitft Stirlin|^*s observations, at thfe opening of his work, on the 
J^lmerican notions of Demoeiaoy, seem to us pregnant with truth and 
ndeaning. Ho joints out how indistinct and unphilosophical are the ’ 
T^pulor democra^bic ideas with regard to the sovereignty of the people* 
The people** is confounded with the numerical majoniy of the nation ; 
and their will, whether right or wrong, is set up as the supreme arbiter 
of affairs. The unthinking masses, poisoned with thib fall icy, sap tho 
authority of tho Government, until it can protect neither life nor 
liberty, “By acting on ibis vulgar prejudice, the democratic party 
has subjected every important office— even tho sacred one of judge — to 
the fitful fancies of a vulgar crowd ” Tho popular notion of Kqualitj , 
Mr. Stirling goes on to say, is no less superficial than thal of Liberty. 
We will extract the passage in which this statemeut is worked out . — 

“Tlie Democrat prucs an outward, mateiial equalitj , not the cs^ciitnl, in- 
vard eottolil^ that ib rooted in inan*b humaniiv, and that c^.l^ts in spite of all 
ontwnra ditfeiencea Hi nee he is not satisfied with essential equility; he 
must have an outwaid moiiofony of condition The people must all lulc in the 
same car, and sit at the s ime table, and vote at the s irae polling place It is 
considered a degradation for one to seive anothtr , and the verj uanic of ser- 
vant is abominated In all of this thcic ib a want of true wibdoui and tiuc 
dignity. It is right to Obsert the dignity and woith ot manhood, but it is a 
wcakne&s and a folly to icbcl against those cnil and domestic distmchoiis 
which ongiuatc m the natme of tliingb, and which thcrefoie cuiy no ical dis- 
lionomr with them Why should not a pooi man coubcnt to nde in a less lux- 
urious car, paying a propoitionatc iaie, as well as Inc m a hss limnious 
house, paying a proportiofiatc lent ^ So with scivice Theic is nolhing csbcii- 
tially degrading m one man peifurming celt am mcmal ofiiccb foi anothei The 
di gradation^ aiiscs only when tho olEce is performed lu a mcmal spint In 
Itself, all labour, even the most menial, is Jionourabh*, when pirtonmd m the 
true spirit ot duty The An 'eriOaus will cease to dispaiage domestic sei \ i< e 
when they learn to take a higher \iew of httman cqu,ility The false news of 
equality now tife lead to oontiadictioub and compromises tint ait sonielimes 
almost ludicrous , foi tho force of things is always in contest with false ideas 

We can recommend our readers to study attentively a letter on Culia, 
where Mr, Stirling takes occasion, from tlic writings and arguments of 
tho Southern advocates of tho system of Slavery, and their expie^'scd 
iuteniion to sei/e, when they can, the ric h ibkiud that hos so convo* 
niently at hand, to discuss the reasoning by which Slavery is defended, 
and to show how nearly connected Slavery is with Socialism. We most 
entirely agree with Mr Stirling. On the one hand there is the pnn* 
cSple of contract of two independent bargainers, equal in the eyes of 
the law, having different things to sell — ^tho one having capital and 
the other labour : on the other hand is the principle of serfdom run* 
nbg up in direction into uigg^dom, and on the other into senti* 
mental sociiffim. If the poor are to be Ooddled, petted into obedience, 
taught to my pa others richer, stronger, and wW than themselves, 

- why not do ihe^ thing well at once, and give the strong man tlie 
greyest interest in his dependent by making that dependent his slave? 
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If we ^opt the oth<jr principle, we must make the poor m^fn feel that 
be is himself his own master, protector, and g^iide. Whatever theorists 
may say or write, there can be no doubt that in the British Isles tjie 
latter brahch of the principle has been adopted too avowedly for the 
development of the principle it involves to 'be delayed or arrested. 
Bnt wo are^ as Mr. Stirling well observcifi, ij^ period of transition, 
and such periods entail their inconveniences, xhapoor have not 
yet so secured their position as to lay jaide the atti^de of defiance, 
and thus arc suspicious, repcllant, and discourteous, and are most pro- 
minently so in the very places and districts where they are furihest 
removed from serfdom. The following passage, in which Mr. Stirling 
speaks of the real though unconscious drift of the sentimental socialists 
ol‘ our day, seems to us especially forcible and true — 

‘‘ I have lately read a work in defence of American Slavery by one Pifz- 
LugU. I Ms called ‘ Sociology for the South/ and is a rambling, declamatory 
affali enough ; yet it is interesting as indicatii^ the state of public opinion in 
1l\o Slave Statci. The scope of the author’s argument is, that fiee society 
h(‘Iiig an acVnowlcdgcd failure, thenj is nothing left for us hut to fall hack on 
Slavery, which he niaiutaiiib, uith reason, is the legitimate and consistent cou- 
scqucucc of all Socialistic schemes. In support or his lliesis as to the failure 
of free soci<‘(y, he quotes several English writers and publications of acknow- 
ledged authority, sucli as (^iilyle, Kiugslcy, Alison, the ‘ North Bntish llev icw,’ 
I Blackwood,’ i^c. As against" tljcse authorities, his reasoning is complete ; and 
it would do a orcdt deal of good in England if people saw the conclusions which 
slave-owners draw — and with justice too — from thcF communistic philosophy. 
The truth is, there aro but two ways open to mau: either the coiiditious of 
hihour must be adjusted by eoutracl, or they must he fixed by force. No doubt 
tlic former has its disadvantages, especially in the transition period from serf- 
dom to ficedom ; hut wc must accept it with all its evils, or we must be pre- 
puu'd for the only possible altciTiative, with all its «vils. If we prefer slave 
auctions, cow-liidcs, hdiid-culVs, blood-hoimds, and other amenities of cnfcii’ccd 
labour, to stnkcs and coinliinations, and the wretchedness and sin of those 
w orkmi'u wdio abuse their freedom, well ; hut it is mere cliildishucss to fret and 
pule at the <*vils of the one system, unless wc aro prepared to adopt the other 
‘ for better for worse.’ Elctchcr of Saltoun, and Carlyle, ha\e at le;ist the 
merit of consistency; they would rather have well-fed slaves than hungry free- 
men. This is at least intelligible : hut few of those who rail at our present 
system would he willing to accept this altcnmtivc. Most of them dream of 
some impossible half-way halting-placc, and would, no doubt, recoil with liorror 
from the legitimate result of their ovrn premises. They arc, in general, men 
witli more sensibility than strength of intellect, and m saved by an amiable 
iucousistenoy from tuc extremity of error to which their doctrines inevitably 
lead stronger minds.” • 

Another letter of the highest merit is ono dated from IMhcon, in 
Georgia, which treats of the want of thoroughness in American work* 
manship, and of th^ Protectionist fallacies which aro entertained even 
by intelligent and educated Americans, ‘Workmanship in America is, 
he says, more surface-work. " The American workman displays energy, 
ingenuity, rapidity to a surprisitog dp^ree, but he lacks utterly the care 
and completeness of the British worjkman/’ Every product, down to 
the meanest article of domestic use, is untrustworthy. N"ot only aro 
the railways unsafe, with their crazy bridges and unballasted roads, 
but there ^ is^not a lock that catches^ not a binge that turns ; knkes 
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will not cut, and matches will not light” At Macon, Mr» StarUng 
attended a Froo-Trado meeting, and thU leads him to make some 
ohsorvaiions on tlm ojptmordinary backwardness of the Americans in 
ecCfnonucal biowlodge. The prevalent Mlacy here,” he says, “ as on 
the continent of Europe, seems to bo that an infant industiy need^ 
nursing. They never seem to consider that Protection is most hurt- 
ful precisely wh^rc it is most needed, and that the more weak an in- 
dustry is, the less desirable it to foster it at the expense of healthier 
Utidortakings.” Yes, as Mr. Stirling points out, if there is a country 
where Free Trade should find accopianee, it is America : — 

“ This is a jotmg nafion, A^ilhoul supeiamioatcd instiiiitioiis or tradiUonary 
prejudices. If started on its UDcmbarrasse<l course at the close of the eigli- 
ternth eeutnry, when economical science had aheady risen on the world, and a 
shock had been given to ancient fallacies. There wcie no old monopolies to 
bolster up, no vc'sted interests to conciliate. The countiy was a rana, 

fitted bejond all others for building up a free system of industry. Mor^ver, 
there are strong reasons against a Protective policy m the States. Tliere is a 
dearth of capital} and therefore lieic, less than anywlicre, should it bo wasted 
on unprofitable enterprises. There is scope enough, and to spare, for indus- 
trial enterprise; and theic is, theieforc, none ot mat fancitd need of opening 
up ‘new fields* of iiidubtry, which mislead less favoured nations. Watme her- 
self, too, by the manifold facilities she affoidcd for agricultuial and mautinio 

B scs, clccurly pointed out the industiial course of the young nation, 
er were political reasons wanting, to back these uigent ccononuciil in- 
ducements to eschew all lestriclions on the natural course of industry A 
Protective policy naturally cicatcs icalousies and hcaitbunungs between the 
diffeient sections ol the country. Next to Slaveiy, Piotcclion has hern tlic 
worst enemy of the Union. Abolitiomsm is doubly hateful (o the South, as 
coming from the ‘piotected’ Noith. K Abolitionism has its disunion, the 
Taiiff had its nullification ** 

And America pays the penalty of ignorance and error in a remark- 
able way. Protection in Anicricft, by giving an unnatural expansion 
to a manufacturing prolctariauism, adds tenfold intensity to the evih 
of universal suffrage. “The unnatural .and forced aggregation of 
masses of mere labourers in cities and manufacturing districts is 
pregnant with serious evils.” As Mr. Stirling says, epigraiumati- 
callv, iu conclusion, Protection in America is at once a danger and 
a loss.** 

We should also like to call the attention of our readci’S to what 
Mr. Stirling says of the American l^ost-office. English readers are as 
much concerned as American with the .subject. The American Post- 
office seems to be on a very unsatisfactory footing. The expense is 
great, and rapidly increasing. “ The excess of expenditure over income 
in, 1855 was two millions and a half dollars. Then there is an irregu- 
larity in American mails which would drive Englishmen mad.** Mr. 
Stirling says that the editor of a paper Which he happened to take up, 
ascribed this irregularity to the immense quantity of heavy books and 
papers which the mails carry gritis ; aqd then tiie following remarks 
are 'added, which ore well •worth considering on both si^s of the 
water : — 

4 • 

“ A deeper caase of this postal mismanagement is» HQ doubt, the inefficiency 
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which oharactcrb^R all Govemiftcat$ when th^y aadertake ordiribry business 
art airs. It is, doubtless, diffleult to draw tlio Hue whieii should separate pri- 
\ate aud public imdevtakiu^. ^ There is much debatable ground in that 
of politicsr.« Bui the iransmisskiu of letters, parcels, books, newspapers, maga- 
riucs, and money— in short, the business of a modem Post-offioc, — se6ms to 
me peculiarly adapted to individual enterprise, and in every view unfit for Go- 
vcnmient interference. In despotic countries the Post-office, like the railways 
and the telegraph, is kept iu the hands of the Government fqr police purposes ; 
but tliat consideration, thank God, does qpt weigh in England or America. 
There we have to look merely to the commercial side of the qiiestion— how can 
our letters be carried best and cheapest ? Now, it seems clear to me, that a 
jiriuciple of industry that can traverse the ocean with regular lines of steain- 
sliips, and co^er the land with an intricate system of railways and telegraphs, 
uu^Kt siurly bo trusted witli organizing a mode of transmitting daily a few tons 
of letters and newspapers. Nay, have wc not alrearty the requisite organization 
iii such establishments as Piekford’s admirable carrying company, and the ex- 
celloiit ‘ Evprcss* eonipauies of Adams and others in Am(*rica? 1 have not a 
doubt that Pickford would take over our wjiole Post-office business at lix weeks’ 
notice, and manage it better than ever it lias been managed by all our lordly 
l\>stijfiastcrs. it is, every improvement of our postal system has been forced 
w itli much ado on our officials from without ; the public beiug regarded as a 
surly brute to be kept at bay, rat her than as an excellent customer, whose every 
wish IS to be gratified 

1>( sides tins commercial consideration, there arc in America strong political 
reusous why the postal business should not be in the hands of Go\ ermnent. 
The pationane of the Post-office is the source of great and corrupt })ohtical 
mlliKuiee, There were on Nov. 30, 1835, 2 1, 770 Post-offices, the ofiicers to 
which, besides all oilier officials connected with the department, are appointed 
( it her by the President himself, or by his nominee, the Postmaster-General Snch 
an army of sycophants scattered over the wdiolc face of tho country, each dc- 
in iideiit for bread on the favour of the administration, is a power that cannot 
bc\I(*\u’d with conipUceiic> by any thinking Amerifiui. Now, the oul^\ way 
It) get rid of this evil would be to hand over the whole eouceru to a private 
(M)mp.iu;y. Wall-street would find the funds and the brains necessary tor the 
umlertakiiig in a fortnight.” 

We must end our notice of Mr. Stirling’s volume hero. We liave 
not space enough tef follow liim through all the various incidental 
topics, his treatment of which inspires competence when he reasons on 
and describes Slavery. If the extracts wc have given do not suffice to 
show that tho writer is a man who thinks for himself, who starts 
Irom sound principles, and whoso stylo and handling of a subject are 
those of a really superior mind, no words of praise which wo can 
bestow will carry conviction with them, 

Mr. Westgarth, recently a member of tho Victoria Legislature, has 
oc cupied the leisure of tho long voyage to this country by writing a 
work on tho colony to which it belongs.^ These accounts of colonies 
by colonists are becoming numerous, and are likely to be useful and to 
bo read with interest by many persons in this country. There is a 
natural tendency in these authors to write too much and rather too 
enthusiastically, and their books are iberofore not very entertaining to 
readers who are not specially interested in the locality described. But 

* “ Victoria and tho AustraHau Gold Mines in 1857.’'* Py William Westgarth 
London i Smith. Elder, and Co. 1687. 
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these voltfmes nro principally intended ns books of reference^ oonve- 
nient repertories of ail the informittiou wbicb an latendWg emigrant, 
ox the friends of settlers, ot persous having business relations with the 
colony, can desire, And in this point Of fiew Mr. Westgarth’s book 

on Victoria is highly commendable. 

An abortive convict settlement was established at Victoria in 1803, 
but tbe -permanent settlement was not made till 1834-5, and it wa<^ 
not until 1851 lliat the colonjr was separated from Kew South Wales. 
Mr. Westgarth gives a full account of the rapid progress of the colony, 
based on the gold discoveries. He draws a picture of Geelong ami 
Melbourne, and of ^their public buildings and works. He then treats 
of the corumerce of the colony, and particularly of its exports — tin, 
tallow, hides, and wool. In one respect Victoria is very unfortunate. 
The grand attraction to the depressed masses of the home population, 
as Mr. Wesl^Hi-th truly observes, is the facility of the acquisition of 
laud : and in this respect Victoria has never yet done herself ju«iticc, 
or fully put forth all the inducements she can command as a set-olf to 
the greater proximity, as regards the mother country, of tival fields of 
emigration. 

"Two obstacles have materially interfered from the bci>iniiing; the first 
being the pe-occupatitm for squatting purpose!?, which Inis raised an anta- 
gonism of instincts between the sheep and the plough; the other, the contiol 
of the \vas>to territory, which until lately was tenaciously grasped by the Iinpe 
rial Go\ommeut.^* 

The ehajiter on Squatting is perhaps the most acceptable in Mr. 
Westgartih’s volume, because it gives a dear 8tat(»meut of a matter to 
which ill all documents and books relating to the cohmy continual 
roferenee is made, but^which it is difficult to understand clearly. The 
claims of the squatters caused perpetual difficulties ; for tliough th('ir 
title to the land was legally worthless, yet they had the strong gr<»und 
of actual possession, and a sort of eriuitable title to be recognihod as 
having a goodwill in their runs. In 1847 certain Orders of Council, 
the source of innumerable subsequent disputes, were issued for the 
termination and adjustment of all the squatters* claims, and as it is 
very important for all who have anything to do with Victoria to know 
exactly what the efiect of these orders was, we will give Mr. West- 
garth’s summary of the second chapter of the orders-*-the chapter of 
real importance to the squatting interest ; — 

*• Chapter H., wliich refers to the unsettled district, is the grand skirmishing 
groimd, on the twofold question of the uiisfiitableness of the rules it lays down 
to the general welfare, and the variety of interpretation to which some parts of 
these rules are exposed. It awards leases for periods ‘not exceeding fourteen 
years.' The lessee’s right is only for pastoial nurposes, excepting such cnlti- 
vatfon as may be necessary for his own estabhsament. Power is reserved to 
the Crown, either to grant or sell any of the lauds for pubHc purposes. These 
purposes are specified in some detail, including town or village commonage, 
ami the sentence ends (sec. 9) witli^a power generally of ‘for otherwise faci- 
litating the improvement an^^ settlement 6f the colony/ The land rent is 
fixed for the term of lease at fifty shdlings annually for the area required to 
- depasture each 1000 sheep; but trds charge is distinct ftom any assessments 
the local Legislature may choose to impos^o. The lands thua le^ca are not open 
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fotpnrcKftse/ihu^ the 1^^,' to hiiy’h'ut the l6ssce (scCs 6), to;'whom, it he 
purcliases, the price is to hie not less twenty slulHn^ per aero, and if tru* 
land be considered worth more, it is to be Valued, and sdd to hnn at the valnu- 
tion. THia is thft newfeafcfte of the ^eemplive right, griren espeoially.totlic 
squatter, with the intention of encouraging aim to effect improvements bn his 
lauds. He was not to be subjected to the usual competition at the auction 
sales, whore the improvements ho luwi made might be turned against himself. 
On the expiration of the lease (sec. 15), the land may be piat up for sale if the 
lessee dccliues his preemption. In that case the value or his improvement is 
to be secured to him. ilenewals of the leases aro provided for (sec. 1C), 
if less tlian ouc-fourth only of the comprised lands have been sold ; and pro- 
vided, too, that the lauds in question nave not meanwJiile been included in 
eitlier of the other two classes of districts, where a different and less favour- 
able regulation prevaih‘d. On a renewal of the lease, the charge was not to 
exceed lifty per cent, in addition to the previous charge.” 

It was easy, for those interested to pick lioles in the language of 
this chapter, and the scj^dltters fought manfully. The Duke •of New- 
castle, as Colonial Secretary in 1853, interpreted the orders in a sense 
completely adverse to the squatter, but the squatters held out until the 
gold discoveries altered the circumstances of the colony so completely 
that the squatters abandoned their first claim, and now only demand 
compensation. The discussions in the new Parliament in the begin- 
ning of the })reseut year,” says Mr. Westgarth, give promise that an 
amicable arrangement will be effected.” In the latter portion of his 
book, Mr, Westgarth treats at great length of the requisites and 
prospects of gold digging, but his statements do not seem to us to re- 
t|uiro special notice. 

The prospect of a Reform BiD continues to foster the growth of an 
appj-opriate literature. The most ambitious specimen is Mr. Lori- 
iner’s Political Progress.® He wishes to show* that j)olitical progress 
is not necessarily democratic, and that relative equality is the true 
Ibundation. To prove this he gives us long dissertations on the lessons 
to be clravvn from the experience and the writers of Greece and Rome. 
There is some good sense in the book, and a certain honest attempt to 
understjind the materials collected. But the subject is quite beyond 
the Author’s reach. He has not knowledge enough to justify him in 
speaking of the ancient world. We will quote a paragraph curiously 
full of mistakes, and not with any wish to provoke a laugh at tho 
ex})cnse of a man heartily trying -to do his best, but merely to show 
what is the amount of learning which an author like Mr. Lorimer 
considers to warrant him in staking up so abstruse and difficult a 
subject as political philosophy : — 

** It has been said that CJiristianity gave forth no positive response on the 
subject of slavery ; but it is at any rate certain that, ii it did not introduce the 
principle that freedom, in place of being an accident of birth, is a right inali- 
enably belonging to niau’s spiritual being,^ suoh practioalk has been the view 
taken of tlie matter by every .Christian people, and such never wa.s the view 
which any heathen people took of it. ».Accorditig tq the Christian Justinian 
“Libertas” is ^‘uaturalis facultdN,” whereas ^'Servito” is “ constitutio juris 
gentium qua qnis doininio fialuratm, subjicitur,” : 

® Political Progress not n^es8aiily,D«niwratio.*' By James Lorhn^r, Advo- 
cate. London WilHama' and l^orgate^-* 1$57, 

c Vol. LXVm. No. CXXXIY.j—Nnw SieaiBs,. Vql, %ll. No. II. P P 
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His Implication of hisi principle to modem England is proportion- 
ately weak. He ihliiks that ail men. ahould not have an e^aal vote, 

that the jx>Kt4<al importanca .of' citizens should v be in ^cordance 

with’ their social importi^ce. , Two men, ho says, set out in the same 
position -in Jife at twenty-one t it might then be fair to give them an 
equal Yotei ?&ut at forty A» has made a fortune, and B. is a profligate 
insolvent. They ought to have difierent rates of political importance. 
We could find many objection!!; to urge against this reasoning, but we 
think it unnecessary to criticise it, because we naturally in a work of 
this sort turn to the conclusion, to see what arc the recommendations 
of the Author, and then if they arc important pr plausible, we examine 
and state in detail the arguments by which they are supported. He 
wishes that the House of Peers should be retained, that the members 
of the Lower House should not be paid, and that*the suffrage should 
be extended on principles having reference t# education. All this he 
might have got without writing his book.^ But he also recommends 
that persons who pay income-tax should have two votes. He must 
know as little of England as of lioman Law if he thinks such a mea- 
sure feasible. 

Mr. Brookes^ is a fanatic on the other side, and wants the franchise 
to be extended to all “ the inhabitants at large.” He has his theory, 
the very opposite of that of Mr. Lorimer, for he thinks that rich per- 
sons and landlords ought tC have no influence on the votes of other 
men, or any means of expressing in politics their social importance. 
Ho has also a pedantic argument, to which he attaches much weight* 
He says, and truly enough, that in tlie earliest dawn of the British 
constitution there was no electoral qualilication, and he asks to have 
the old practice restowd. But in those days no one wanted to get 
into the House of Commons, nor did the House of Commons govern 
the country. 

In 1848 and 1849, Prince Charles Lucien Buonaparte was a promi- 
nent member of the Koman Council of lleputics, and subsequently of 
the Constituent Assembly. He was an ardent llepublicau, and sup- 
ported the interests of his party in very frequent speeches. These 
speeches have now been collected into a volume,^ and throw some light 
on the sentiments and conduct of the shortlived assembly to which 
they were addressed. The Prince is copious in his allusions to Boinan 
history, and Is constantly appealing to the pleasing belief that his 
hearers were descendants of the old republican Romans. “ If your 
ancestors had not been several times defeated by Hannibal, republican 
Rome would not have been the greatest nation in the world. She saw 
spring from the blood of her sons, shed on their native soil, a race of 
heroes who chased the barbarous invader beyond the Alps.” And he 
asks his auditors to go and do likewise. It is not by fine speeches 
that Apdp^tion of offen'escont poltroons drives veteran soldiers out 

* ''The l^^ers and the People^ and the Comfeg Reform.'' By Henry Brookes, 
London : ^i^ffinghahi Wilson, 1857* 

« " IlijKJQUi’s; Alioputions, et Opinions deCharlesLncien, Prince Buonaparte, dan a 
le Conaeil des Bdputdset TAssemhl^e Constituante de Rome cn 1848 et 1849." 
Leide: R.T. Brill.. 1857. 
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of fortified positions. .; But it must be said that Prince Buonaj^arte had 
many excellent measures, to - suggest, and that rhetorical bursts were 
not his,pniy contributions, to the welfare Of Ilome. Esiiecially^’he 
advocated strongly a loyal and effective co-operation with Piedmont. 

Dr. Guthrie has published four Discourses,® delivered by him in 
support of an appeal ** which was made to build a Territorial Church 
in one of tlie dark and destitute districts of Edittbui:gh/* With the 
hortatory portion of his volume we have nothing to do; but there is 
an appendix full of the well-known fallacies and statistics about re- 
pressing drunkenness by legislation. We know, as every one knows, 
that a vast mass of crime i.s caused every year in Great Britain, the 
origin of which can bo traced more or less directly to drunkenness. 
We may also readily admit that, if public-houses are really shut up, 
drunkenness will decrease. What we are surprised at is, that under 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act there shoulil still be three-fifths of the 
number of persons found drunk on the Sunday that there were before 
the act was passed. The^. argument of those who oppose legislation 
is not that the legislature cannot make a certain number of persons 
externally moral by compulsion, but that the subtle evil of teaching a 
nation to trust forrits morality to compulsion is a greater evil than 
tliat of drunkenness. We may, in 'passing, venture to correct Dr. 
fiiithrie on a point of detail. He speaks of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act as applicable to the Sabbath-day. This is not so. It is Sunday, 
not Saturday, to which the Act hiis reference. 

Ill treating of universities and university education, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has written a book^ bearing a most curious resemblance in 
stylo, })urpos<^, and importance to that of Mr. Lorimer, which we have 
noticed above. It is learned, it is full of elassic«al quotations, and it is 
sensible ; but at the same time it is, as far as we can understand iis 
aim, utterly useless. It arrives, after a discussion of two hundred 
pages, at a point which is perfectly rudimentary to every one really 
ao(iuainted with what is being domj at the universities. Its sugges- 
tions are either so obvious as to be uninstruotive, or aro the very foun- 
dation on which the Commissions are. acting, and so are superfluous, 
or are dictated by a want of knowledge of the practical working of 
colleges and collegiate instruction. The book has one merit, that it 
gives the history of tlie universities in a succinct and accessible shape. 
The style of the Author is dull and woixly, but he ha.'« looked up his 
authorities, and made a compendium which may be useful. But for 
all practical purposes, the book is too far behind the present state of 
university opinion to be of any weight or value. 


® The City ; its Sins and Sorrows,” By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Edinburgh ; 
Black. 1857. 

7 ‘^^The historically received Conception of the University considered, with 
especial reference to Uxford.” By Edwan^ Ku’kpatnck, M.A. Oxon. Iionclon ; 
Williams and Norgate. 1867* 
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T he authors of Types of Mankind*' have recently put forth a 

further contribution to Kthnology, which challenges attention by 
its bulk and the pretensjons of its title-page, if by no other more de- 
serving claim.^ ^ toie volume is not a systematic treatise, but a colloc- 
tipu of Memoirs, of each of wltich we slwill give a brief account. — Tlio 
first, by M Allred Maury, discusses “ The Distribution and Classifica- 
tion of Tongues, their relations to the (Geographical. Distribution of 
Bacos, and the inductions which may be drawn from these relations 
and is marked by the cool dogmatism of its assertions, and ito entire 
neglect of all such recent contributions to Philology as do not suppoj*t 
the author’s own conclusions. These conclusions are as follows : — 

1. “Each superior race of IVlan is represented by two families of languages, 
corresponding to ihtir largosi branches: \iz., tlic VViiite race, or C’tiucasic, b\ 
the tndo-Eur('peaii and Semitic tongues ;—th(f Y(‘llow race, by the Monosyl- 
labic ami the Ougro-Tartar tongues, otherwise called “Pimio-Japonic ” To 
the Black race, correspond the tongues of Africa; —to the Bed race, Uie 
tongues of America ;—^to the Malayo-Polynesian races, the tongues of that 
name ; — to the Australian races, tlic idioms of Australasia. 

‘*The multifaiious ciosbiugs of these prinuriveiuccs — crossings that luaj 
be called those of the secondiuy race-Aoor, — aio rejnesonted by families that 
possess charaotenstics less demarcated, and which paiticijiaU' gcmudllv of the 
two families of idioms spoken by the races whose mtcinuxturc gave birtli to 
them. 

3. “The apparition of these grand linguistical formations is as ancient as 
that of the races Ihemselvcs. Piom the oiJgin, there were dilFercnl lungmini s, 
as there were likewise cWlcrenf tribes; and irom out of these piiimtivc fami- 
lies issiu'd all the idioms subsequently spread over the earth.” 

Now wliiit can be more inconsistent with (act, than to characterize 
the people who speak the Semitic tongues, for example, as “ wliitc;’’ 
when every ethnologist knows that there are Arabs, whoso purity of 
race cannot be impeached, yet whose skin is jet-black ? And luis'nut 
the recent tendency of linguistic inquiry been to show, that tlie Semitic 
languages liavo a much closer affinity with the African, than they luivc 
with the Indo-EJuropeaii ; so as even, in Dr. Latham’s view, to justify 
the detachment of the Semitic tribes from the Indo-European, and 
their union with the African under the designation of Atlantidin ? 

M. Maury admits that there are mai^y curious points of approxima- 
tion ; but he seems to be scarcely aware of the prevalence, not only of 
Semitic roots, but also of Semitic traditions and usages, even among 

1 “ Indigenous Races of the Earth 5 or, New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiiy ; 
including Monographs on Special Dopartinonts of Philology, Iconography, 
CranioscqpVk PalseoDtology, Pathology, Archteology, Compaiative Oec»grai)hy, and 
N’atuwd BHory oontaabuted by Alfred Maury, Biblioth<5caire de ITnstitut <lc 
Ifrance ; IB^hcis PuUky, Fellow of the Hungarian Academy ; and J. Aitkeii 
Meigs, Professor of the Iz^tStutes of MdUicine in the Philadelphia College ot 

Medicine; with <4w»municatione from Prof. Jos. Leidy, 3M*P,, and Prof. L. 
kgassia, LL.|>.;,ptesetttiiJgft«^iiives%atioii% Documents, and Mateiials; by 
r. Cb Nott, M.D., and Oeo. B. (Gliddon, Authors of “Types of Mankind,” Royal 
VO, pp. 656. With numerous iUustration-J. Philadelphia, 1867.‘ 
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those hjafcions of the Western coast which are most typically'^^ Negro 
and ho seems quite ignoraijt of the extent to which Dr. Latham and 
others have pushed their inquiries In this direction. So, again, we 
hnd no rjiferenco to late researches into the Assyiiian and dthef pri- 
meval languages,^ the tendency of which, i^ According to some of the 
most learned Philologists of the present day, to show that there was a 
much closer approximation among the three principal Asiatic families 
of languages (the Ir>do-Euro];>ean, the dapetic, and the Semitic) in the 
earlier stage of their development, than in thC more advanc^. — On 
these and other accounts, we are constrained to say that lif. Maury's 
essay is far from presenting a satisfactory account oftlie present state 
of philological inquiry, and that it bears too evident marks of having 
been written to support a theory, instead of to present an impartial 
summary of the results of scientific research. 

The second Memoir, entitled “ Iconographic Researches on Human 
Races and their Art,” by* Francis Pulzky, strikes us as a far more 
valuable contribution to Ethnology; though its scientific value is dimi- 
nislied by its one-sidednoss, the inquiry having been avowedly under- 
taken with the view of carrying-out the idea of the Authors of “ Types 
of Mankind,” that the constancy of national types during the historic 
period of antiquity may be proved by authentic contemporary repre- 
sentations, Making allowance for this drawback, however, the memoir 
is one whieli every student of Art as well *as of Etlmology may peruse 
with advantage ; and probably little exception will be found necessary 
to the following propositions, hi which the Author embodies his general 
results : — 

1. ** That whilst some races are altogether unlit for imitative art, others are 
by nature artistical in diiTerciit degrees. * 

3. “ 'fliat the art of those nations which excelled in painting and sculpture, 
was often indigenous and always natural, — losing not only its type, but also its 
excel lenee, by imitating tlie art of other natiojis. 

3. “ That, "imitative art, derived from intercourse wdtli, or conquest by, 
artistic races, remained barren, and never attained any degree of eminence,*— 
that it never survived the external relations to which it owed its origin, and 
died out as soon us intercourse ceased, or when the artistic conquerors became' 
amalgamated with the uuartistic conquered race. 

“That painting and sculpture arc always the result of a peculiar artistic 
endowment of certain races, which cannot be imparted by instruction to un- 
artistic nations. This fitness, or aptitude for art, seems altogether lo be inde- 
pendent of the mental culture and civilization of a people ; and no civil or 
religious prohibitions can destroy >lie natural impulse of an artistic race to ex- 
press its feelings in pictures, statuary, and rebels.” 

There can be no question as to the durability either of the psycho- 
logical or of the physiological characters of Races, when once they have 
been firmly established ; but it is quite another question whether these 
characters always' existed, or whether they ^adually evolved them- 
selves according to that principle ott^progressive differentiatiott which 
we have elsCwberc shown to prevail widelj^ throughout nature. Every- 
thing which Mr* l^ulzky says about the di&u’cnces of the Human races 
ill an artistic point of view, might be applied with little modification, 
to the special habits of different breeds of Dogs, whose, speciffc, unity 
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fe^, if any/Naturalists of repute will now be found to call in question. 
So, again, though within the historic period, the wheat-plant seems 
to •have uniformly presented so permanent a character, as^to causae 

inafty ,BotaiJi»td to alRnn that it must have always borne the same, and 
that it could not have been Liised (like esculent vegetables generally) 
from some wilder form, it appears to be now well established that a 
certain species qf JSgilopa^ a grass whose peculiar affinity to wheat 
had scarcely been thought of, if cultivated for a few generations, will 
hccoino genuine wheat; and that this artificially -produced variety will 
henceforth hoconie fixed, so long at least as the ordinary method of 
cultivation is kept-up.— It is our charge against Ethnologists in 
general, and the polygeuetic” school in particular, that they ignore 
all analogical considerations of this kind ; and yet the progress of in- 
quiry in (dl departments of Natural History is undoubtedly to break 
dow'^n the barriers which spccies-mongei-s have been so ready to erect 
w^herever* they thought they could thaw lines of demarcation. We 
could point to numerous examples, in which species having been de- 
scrihed on the authority of what appeared to he well-marked “typical 
forms,’* the siijiposed distinctions have entirely disappeared when the 
entire collection from whieli these “typical forms*’ had been pit'ked 
out has been subjected to a careful examination. AndbO far from ilie 
discrimination of species being one of the ea'>iest parts of the labour 
of the Zoologist, Botanist, or PalaH)ntologist, it is now coming to bo 
regarded by all who are convorsant with the real scope of the iiit|uirv, 
as one of the most difficult; so that the most philosophic Naiui-alists 
hold every species to be merely provisional, until its entire litc-]iis>tory 
and the wdiole range of its geographical distribution with all tlie modi- 
fications it may undergo, shall have been rigorously traced-out. 'i’he 
Geologist, too, is often able to show that a species \vhi( li might ex- 
liibit all the characters of permanence for peiiods of unlimited dura- 
tion, underwent oonaiderable modifications in sucesbive geii(‘ratioiib ; 
for although there are certain Palseoniologists who have adopti'd it as 
an ai’ticle of faitli that no two fossils occurring in difieront strata, how- 
ever like they may be to each other, can be of the same species, ytt 
this is a doctrine against which British science has alwa\ s rebelled ; 
and the truth is now coming to he generally admitted, that in pro- 
portion as any species pobscsses within itself that capacity of adapta- 
tion to changes in the external conditions of existenee, which enables 
it to diffuse itself over apace, iu that proportion may it prolong its 
existence in time, through variations wlfieh would be fatal to less pliant 
organisms, — the specific form remaining constant so long as the ex- 
ternal conditions were the same, but undergoing more or less obvious 
modifications with every alteration of these. 

The same remarks ai>ply to JDr. Aitken Meigs’s chapter on “ The 
Cranial Oh^cteristics of the liaces of Men.*’ lie labours to establish 
that cra|||l characters oonstit«to an cndxiring, natural, and there- 
fore strictly reliable basis uppn which to**estahlish a true classification 
of the race^ of men and he draws his deductions almost exclusively 
from oases in which the diftereutiating inlluences of civiliaation have 
hud little or no play. The opposite view has been so ably sustained 
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by Dr*. Me^’s countiyms-iJ, Professor Draper, whose " Human Physio^ 
logy ,” wo shall presently, potiec, that we shall qite his statement of 
the doctrine he upholds as ,the best expression With which we are 
acquainted of the ecienti&e truth of this ca«ie. , Adopting the opinion 
of Dr. Prichard, that whilst colour iy essentially determined by 
climatic conditions, the form of the brain, and therefore that of the 
skull, is essentially determined by social conditions, he continues : — 

'‘No race is in a state of absolute equilibrium, or able srfccessfulljf to main- 
taiu its present physiognomy, if the circumstances under which it lives undergo 
a change. It holds itself ready, with equal facility, to descend to a baser or 
rise to a more devoted state, in correspondence with those circumstaneds. — E 
tliink that this principle has not been recognized with sufficient distinctness by 
those who have studied the natural history of man. They have occhpied them- 
selves too much with the idea of fixity in the aspect of human families, and 
have treated them as though they were perteotly and definitely distinct, or in a 
condition of equilibrium. They have described them as they are found in the 
various countries of the globe; and sihee these descriptions remain correct 
during a lonq time, the general inference of an invariability has gathered 
streiigt h, until some writers avc to be found who suppose that there have been 
as many separate creations of Man as there arc races which can be distinguished 
from each other. We arc perpetually mistaking the slow movements of Nature 
for absolute rest. We co7ifoun<l temporary equilibration with final equilibrium. 
— Man cannot occupy a new climate without an organic change occurring in his 
economy, whicli by degrees comes to a correspondence with the conditions by 
which it is surrouudeu. In this career, each individual, as a member of one 
generation, may only make a partial advance, for differentiation moat eommoply 
oceui s ill the early periods of embryomo#lile ; but, since all individual pecu- 
liarities are liable to hereditary transmission, the cumulative effect becomes 
strongly marked at last. So doininatiiig is the control which physical influences 
exert over us, that invariability of our aspect for several generations may be 
received as a proof that those influences liave bjien stationary in kind and 
degree, lu such a perfect manner is that aspect dependent on them, that it is 
truly their representative. If they change, it must change too.”-#p. 565 . 

Ill the Iburtli clmpter, entitled “ Acclimation, or the corn])arativc 
iuiluenee of Climate, Endemic and Epidemic diseases, on the Races of 
Man,” Dr. Nott tries to make it appcfu* that each “type of mankind,” 
like a species of p]ant.s or animals, has its appropriate climate or station, 
and that it cannot by any process, however gradual, or in any number 
of generations, become fully habituated to those of an opposite cha- 
racter. He affirms — 

(J) ‘'That the eai ill is naturally divided into Zoological realms, each pos- 
sessing a climate, ITauna, and •Flora of its own ; (2) tliat the Fauna of each 
realm originated in that realm, and that it has no consanguiuity with other 
Faunas ; (3) that each realm possesses a group of human races, which, though 
not identical in physical and iutellectual characters, are closely allied with one 
another, and are discouucctod from all other races 

— and so on. The fifth chapter, by Dr. GUddon, professes to be a dis- 
cussion of the question between the ^Monogenists and the Polygenists, 
with an inquiry into the ^tiquity of Mankind upon Earth, viewed 
. Par<.nqlc^icaUy, Historically, and PaljD(>ntologically-. The sixth, by the 
sxme author, consists, first, of a “Commentary upon the various dis- 
tinctions observable among the various groups of Humaxdty and 
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^condly^, of,an essay “On the Geographical distribution of ^the Sifntse 
in rel^tiou to that of some inferior types of Men.*' — The whole of this 
latter portion of the tvork exhibits a total ignorance of what has been 
dori^ in recent years to disprove those notions of the linutation of the 
afejB of species, whicli were tMn*ent among a generation of Naturalists 
now passing away. Wo reineniber the time when it was affirmed with 
dogmatic couhtlenco, that no indigenous species of J*lant or Animal 
was common eithir to the Northern and Southern, or to the Kasteru 
and Western hemispheres; all wises in which an apparent identity ex- 
isted, IxMug coolly disposed-of by the assertion that such identity, 
being" contrary to an ascertained law, was impossible* The labours of 
Jiobert Ilrown, T>r. J. D. Hooker, and other Botanists of the highest 
authority, who have carefully compared the Antarctic Flora with that 
of Europe, have clearly demonstrated the fallacy of this assumption, 
by showing that a considerable number of species are common, even 
to these most divaricated regions. ♦ l)i% Hooker and Dr. Thomson, in 
their “ Flora Iiulica,** have found themselves obliged to make very large 
allowance for the influence of climate in modifying the characters of 
the Plants which spread them.selvos over the vast area of llindostan 
and its borders. And every Naturaliht, whether Botanist or Zoologist, 
who has applied himself to his study in a higher spirit than th.at of 
the sectarian advocate of the invariableness of species, has found him- 
self more and more disposed to recognise, as he advance^, the truth 
baid down by Professor Draper in regard to Man — that eveiy spccit‘s 
must 1)0 considered as an aggregate, tiiat otfers numberless representa- 
tions of the dilferent forms which an ideal typo can be made to assume, 
under exposure to different conditions. !!X)me species possess little 
susceptibility of modification, either in corporeal or in physical cha- 
racters; these, therefore,Miav(» a very limited geographical distribution; 
others, which possess this adaptability in a greater degree, arc more 
widely extetuled ; while those which possess the greatest capacity of 
nioclilication are cosmopoUte, To attempt, as Mr. Gliddon lias done, 
to base any inference regarding the original distribution of tlic Human 
J laces, upon the limitation of the Ueographical area of the different 
species of Monkeys, is to ignore all that Physiology teaches of tlie dif- 
ference between the constitution of Man and that of Monkeys ; — the 
Inttor being as unadaptive as wo anywhere meet with ; so that, with 
the utmost care, the most anthropoid Apes cannot even be reared to 
maturity in the temperate zone ; whilst any race of Man can iutsimi- 
late itself to elimatc^s and conditions undc» which no si>ecies of Monkey 
could maintain its existence. 

The influence of scientifio training upon the mode of treating scien- 
tific subjects, has never l>cen more strongly hrouglit before us, thuij in 
the coinp<j|ffison between the work we have been just examining, and 
the “ Human Physiology’* of Professor Draper.^ Though long fami- 

^ Human Physiology, IStatical and D^nanucHl; or, the Ooiiditious and Course 
of the Life of Man." By John WUlkm Draper, LL.D,, Professor of ^ 

('heinistry and Pimlology in the University of Kew York, lllusttatcd with ' 
lu ariy SUO ^igravmgs. Boyal 3vo, pp. 64U. Now York aud London : Samson 
Low&Co.,18&d. 
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\isir ^tb f Drap’dr’s repiittation in Ohetnistrj atid P}iysic«, aind , 

aware that he had specially directed his attention to the bearing ot 
these Sdences upon certain departments of Physiology, it was a sin** 
prise to'’us to receive from his hands a lystematic treatise upon this* 
latter subject ; and a still greater snrprisqf4o find from an examination ' 
of it, what a thorough mastery of his subject he has evinced. The 
peculiar distinction of the strictly Physiological portion of his Treatise 
c insists in the care he has taken to lre§ his expositi'dh from the “ me- 
taphysical conceptions” with- whieli the Science is still embarrassed, 
and to base it upon the positive philosophy’^ of facts and inductions, 
and ill the extent to which he carries his Chemical and Physical expla- 
nations of the phenomena of Life. We are not altogether in accord- 
ance with him in either of these respects ; because we consider that wo 
have just as much evidence of the existence of some peculiar power or 
ajfency iu the living bod)*, which may lie appropriately named vital 
force,” as we have of beak and of electric force, or even of nwjcbanical 
force ; and in many of the instances in which Prolcssor Draper clearly 
shows that heat or some other physical agent is the yrimum mobile^ 
we conceive that it must become metamorphosed into vital force by 
acting through an organic structure, just as heat is metamorphosed 
into electricity when it passes through a combination of bismuth and 
antimony. We fuUy agree with him, that the so-ealled “plastic 
power” of a cell, or the germ of a seed, may be regarded as the mani- 
festation of “an antecedent physical impression;” but until it Can be 
shown why the same physical impression shall occasion the evolution 
of one cell-germ — for example — into a Zoophyte, and of another into 
a Bird, it seems to us, that we m?fs^ recognise something disrinctive 
in tile original constitution of each — call it by^what name wo m^y — 
which determines these differences. 

Professor l^raper suggests the division of the whole subject into two 
branches — Statical and Dynamical Physiology. Under the first head 
he considers all the conditions of Life ; under the second, of Life as 
manifested in Growth and Development, the influence of external 
agencies in modifying the Organic Series generally, and the Constitution 
of, Man in particular, and lastly on what he terms “Social Mechanics,” 
under which head he gives a graphic and suggestive sketch of the 
history and present condition of European Civilization, This last is a 
new and very interesting feature in a work like the present; and 
tliough exception niiglit doubtless be taken to some of the views 
which the Author presents, yet as a whole it is singularly felicitous. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning the completion of an- 
other excellent treatise on PhysioloOT,^ which, baying been commenced 
as a revised edition of Professer \V?^ner*s well-known “ Handbuch,” 
under the charge of Professor Ptmlie, has been developed into an en- 
tirely new Work, which may be regard^ las one of the best, if not the 
very best, of those excellent com|)ends* of Physiology which our 

-*7'“^ — : g- ^ _ 

, * /^Lebrbuch der PhysioIo^elfUr Akadeimscbe Ybrlesungep and aum Selbstu-^ 
dimay* von Otto Puuke, Protessor an d«r Uttiveraitat Leipzig. * 8vo, i^pp. 

«£rater Band, 18^5. Zweitei- Band,. 1857. Leipzig. 
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German neighbours have produced of late years in somewhat rapid 

succession. 

w^nother German treatise lies before us, whose merit is of a very 
character ;* that, namely, of most minute elaboration of a 
special department.'* Tlie lil^natomy and Physiology of the organs of 
Voice and Speech in Man have assuredly never been investigated with 
anything like the exhaustive labour vihich Dr. Merkel has bestowed 
upon the subject and those wjio wish to study this, either for prac- 
tical purposes or with reft'rence to the meebanism of language, will 
find in his treatise a mine of information upon every question that sol- 
entifio inquiry has yet been able to elucidate. 

We are very glad to receive a highly interesting contribution to 
Comparative Anatomy from a quarter whence we could least have ex- 
pected it.® It has long been known to Natunilists that several of the 
African rivers contain a fish (JSdurus or Malapierurm elect rieua), re- 
markable; like the Torpedo and the Gymnotus, for it-, electric proper- 
ties ; but no minute examination of its electrical apj)aratus had been 
made, until Dr. ililharz, the IVofossor of Anatomy in the Medical 
School which was established at* Cairo by Mahommed All, took up the 
inquiry, wliich he has prosecuted with great zeal and succo^'5. To 
everjr one >vho is interested in the study of the remarkable pliysico- 
ph\ siological jihenoinena which the Electricjl Fishes present, tliis ad- 
mimble Monograph will be welcome, as exhibiting to them a form of 
appai*aius which differs in many respects from that cither of the Tor- 
pedo or the Gymnotus, and which therefore pri'senis such a new set of 
conditions for the dcvelopmoni of the electrical force, as may help to- 
wards solving the problem of its production Sjueimcns ol this fish 
arc at present Jiving in^tanks at the JJotanic Garden, Edinburgh ; and 
we understand that Dr. Billiarz’s anatomical descriptions have been 
confirmed by the observations of Professor Goodsir. 

It is not in this country alone that attention is being sedulously and 
systematically directed to the causation of d^ease. Wc presume that 
our own Army and Eavy Medical Boa.rds have too much else upon 
their hands, to be able to generalize the immense mass of information 
bearing on this subject, which they are continually receiving from our 
military and naval stations in almost every part of the globe. With 
the exception of a stray Memoir, now and then, upon somo,special topic, 
the Reports, which, if* reduced’ by competent brains, would lurnish mo'tjt 
valuable material for the Natural History of DibCase, rcuiaiii alto- 
gether unproductive of any benefit to Medical Science or Art. A valu- 
able contribution of this kind has been recently made by Dr. Boudm, 

* ** Anatoniie und PhyBiologio ddB Mennlichet} Stimin- und Sprach- Organs 
(Anthiopophonlk) nach oigencn beobaohtungeti uud versueben Wissenscliaftfidi 
begrUndot und fur !Stadir«ndo uud Ausubetide Artzo, Phytiiologou, AkiistiKcr, 
Sauger^ Clesanglehrer, Tonsetaisr, OflJ'ntbcfie Reduer, I^auagogen und SSpraah- 
forscher/* jDsr^estellt voii Br. Carl Ludwig Merkel, Prakt-Arlzo und Pnvatdo- 
centen der Hedicui an der Uxiive^Nitat Leipzig. 8vo, pp. D7d. Leipzig, 1857. 

^ Baz i!!dctpt8<ibs Olgan dez 2itterwelz«8.” Anatomisch Bezchtiebcn von Dr„ 
Theodor Bilbarz, Professor der Aaatomio an der Medioixusohon ticbule in Kairo. 
Mit 4 Libbographirteo Tafsln* Polio, pp, 52. Leipzig, 1857. 
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who takes a high rank in the French service ; and wo trsist that his 
example will not he lost upon the chiefs of our own.® The labour;' 
which M. Boudin has Iwsfco wed «|>dn his work has jjeon ' obviou.4y 
very great ; he has collected a vast quantity of information, for .the 
inost fmrt from trustworthy sources; if we have a fault to hud 
with his book, it is one which is common enough in French sys- 
tematic treatises, — ^that, namely, of an undue tendency to formulari/e. 

The Medical and Surgical experieijce of our recent Eastern cam-, 
paigns, dearly bought as it was, has hitherto yielded but little profit 
either to the profession or the public. The rules of military etiquette, 
wo believe, restrain medical officers belonging to the ‘ regular service* 
from giving to the world the results of their observations ; and most 
of what has leaked-out has been tlirough the channel affoi\led by 
those ' irregular* interlopers, the ‘ civil* corps of doctors sent out by 
the Secretary at War, when it became obvious that the * regular’ 
medical staff was quite incapable of meeting the extraordinary demands 
upon it. — The little work of Dr* Piucoffs,'^ however, is not so much an 
account of the J<)iseases of the Army, as a treatise upon the organiza- 
tion of Military Hospitals, based upon his opportunities of c6mparirig 
the establishments, civil and military, connected with our army iu the 
East, both with each other and with the Military Hospitals of other 
countries. His account of our Military Hospitals is anything but com- 
plimentary ; his suggestions for their improvement are, we doubt not, 
in most respects judicious ; but still we must recollect that as the civil 
liospitals and their medical attendants were from the first regarded by 
the grteator part of our military officers with jealousy and dislike, it is 
scarcely to be expected but that the feeling should be in some degree 
reciprocated ; and consequently we think that Dr. Pincoffa’s statements 
and views on all that relates to them are to^be received with some 
reservation. 

Dr. Lane’s ‘‘Explanatory Essay on Hydropathy” is designed to 
show the conformity of that meth^ to the “ natural system of medi- 
cal treatment” inculcated in Sir John Forbes’s “Nature and Art.”® 

• As we should expect from Dr. Lane’s antecedents, it is well written, 
and moderate in its tone ; by no means setting up Hydropathy as a 
panacea, but showing that, when judiciously applied, it furnishes a 
large measure of those beneficial influences on which the intelligent 
physician will most rely for (*ure, in the case, more especially, of those 

® “Traits de G^ographie et de Statistique M6clicales;, et des Maladies Ende- 
luiques ; compreuant la Mdt^orojSgie et la Geologic Medicales, les Lois Statis 
tique.s de la Population et de la Mortalttd, la l^ietribution Gdographicale des 
Maladies, et la Pathologic Compar^e des Kaces Humaines.” ParCh. it. Boudin, 
Mtidecin en chef de ‘fHOpital MiUtaire du Boule, Otiicier delaLdgion d*Honneur, 
&c. Avec 9 Cartes et Tableaux. 8vo. ' Beux Tomes, pp* 575, 744. Paris, 1867. 

^ “ Experiences of a Civilian in Eastern Military Hosi^als, with Observations 
on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, and the Oiganiaation of 
Military Medical Schools and Hospitals.’^ By Peter Pincoffs, M.D., Lugd., late 
Civil Physician to the Scutari Hoipitais, Post 8vo, pp. 202. Loudon ; 

WiUiams :«id Norgate, 1857.. • 

® ** Hydropathy ; or; the l^^atuiral System of Medrcal Treatment. An Explana* 
tory Essay.^^ By Edward M^A., M.D.; Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 132. 

Loudon: Ohurohiil, 185t. V 
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ehrotlic disotises which are induced by a long-continued vioUtion of 
the laws of health, 

Ifla^ing'on fcrmer occasions noticed the republieation of the trans- 
'lation of Plinj*g ‘Mfatural History,” by Dr. Hostock and Mr. Riley, 
in successive volumes of Mr^ohn’s cheap series, we are now able to 
announce the completion of the work •„ the last volume, of which a 
considerable poition is occupied by a copious index, having recently 
appeared.^ ' ^ 

The Hohiiueal student may be congratulated on having at last 
within his reach a compendious treatise worthy of the present state 
of science, and yet sufficiently elementary in its character for the 
requirements of the l)eginuer.^® Tliere are few names which are held 
in more respect, either in this country or on the Continent, among 
those who are interested in Structural and Physiological Botany, than 
that of Professor TIenfrey ; who has honourably distinguished himself 
alike by his original investigations in this department of science, and 
b\ his comprehenbive acquaintance with the labours of others. His 
Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany,’* wliich appeared 
about ten" years ago, were highly valued by all whose scientific attain- 
nicnts rendered them capable of appreciating ^uch a work ; but as it 
was too profound for the leaimer, and too abstract and severe in its 
tone to be pleasant reading even to the advanced student, it never 
became a popular book. J^rofe^^sor Hcnfrey, however, has learned 
wisdom by experience; and having in the interval been much engaged 
in the practical business of teaching, he has been led to stuily the art 
of communicating elementary knowledge; and is now much belter 
jirejiared than formerly to fathom the depths of ignorance vvliieh he 
miibt reach, in order to find a bottom whereon to lay the foundation 
of the sui)orfetructure whicli he Cbsays to rear. 

It has been his aim in the compobition of the treatibu before us, to 
seize the floating conceptions furnished by common experience, and to fix 
and define them by a course of exact practical observation of the more 
accessible cbarac'ters of plants, showing the relations of these as they 
occur in difiertnit divisions of tlie Vegetable Kingdom;” so as “to place 
the student in a position wdiich cnablcb him to proceed at once witli an 
inquiry into the peculiarities of the plants he meets with, and in 
this manner to acquire a fund of praciieal knowledge, which is not 
only absolutely requisite before entering on abstract inquiries, liut 
is especially calculated to secure his permanent iuterebt in the study.” 
With this view, he enters at once upon* the Morphology of Plants, 
commencing (after a very brief introductory chapter on General Mor- 
phology) with the Phanerogamia, as those most familiar to unin- 

® “ The Natural History of Translated, with copious Notes and Illus- 

trations, by the hitd JolSn Bostock, M.B*, F.Kb., and H. T. Hiley, Esq., B.A. 
Vol VL With.^ienend Index. Fean. 8vo, i^n. 620. London : H. G. Bobu, 
1867. , 

"An Ek^vmeqtary Course of Botany -^Structural, Physiological, and Sys- 
tematic. h btief Outline of vhe Geographical and Oeological Distribution of 

Plants.” By Arthur Heufrey, L.S., Ac., ProfMSOr of Botany in Kings 

(Jollego/ Loudon, Ao. Ac. Illustrated by upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 12nio, pp. 
702. London : J« Van Voorst. 
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structdl persons, and then proceeding to the Cryptbgamiaf Although 
Professor Heufrey uses the terjn Morphology as synony pious with:. 
Obmpaivijtive Aiiatomyj, yet .he does not carry out tho'plan which tUi.S 
second ^tle would suggest; for we fi^ notliing whatever in ^his 
part of the work respecting the ihternlS struOture of' stems, leaves, 
or other organs, except fruits and seeds; his whole aim being appa- 
rently to familiarize the student with the external characters of Plants, 
and with the varieties of form and arrangement wfiich their several 
organs present. 

The second part is devoted to Systematic Botany and contains a 
concise description of the Natural Orders adopted by the Author, with 
the most important particulars respecting their affinities, geographical 
distribution, and qualities ; those genera being mentioned under each, 
which furnish good illustrations of it, and are most accessible for prac- 
tical examination. He does not entirely adopt any of^the existing 
systems of classification ;* but taking for Dicotyledons the primary 
divisions of. Decandolle, ho groups the natural orders into alJianccs 
after the manner qf Endlicher and Lindley, differing from both, how- 
ever, as they do from each other, in his view of the affinities of 
several among them, and reducing their number by fusing together 
some of those which ho regards as having been unnecessarily sub- 
divided. In particular it may be remarked that, in conformity with 
the views of Robert Brown, Griffith, and Hooker, he has reunited to 
the ordinary Phanerogam ia the curious root-parasites forming the 
orders Balanophoreas, Cytinem, and Rafflesaoesej which had been ranked 
by Eiidliohcr and Lindley as a distinct group, under the name of 
iihizanths. And he has proposed a new distribution of the Crypto- 
gainia, founded on the recent discoveries in^ regard to their sexual 
reproduction, which seems to us the most philosophical that has yet 
been offered, and whi^h may, at any rate, be provisionally adopted as 
most conformable to our present knowledge. 

Tlie third part treats of Physiology, including Physiological Ana- 
tomy ; and here, for the first time, the student is brought into contact 
with those elementary facts of A^egetable organization and development, 
to which in Professor Henfrey’s former treatise he was introduced 
at the commencement. Now* we are by no means sure that this plan ’* 
is much better than the other. It carries us back to those old times ia 
which a Botanist was a person who had a more or less extensive 
knowledge of plants as they appear when collected and dried in a 
herbarium, but who did not know what a cell meant, and could not . 
have told that vegetables decompose the carbohie acid *6f the atmo- 
sphere Jind give forth oxj^en. Ail good teaching, in our opinion, 
should proceed in. Nature’s order,, from the general to the special. 
Before a student is induced to ^pend his time ia mastering the tcchni* 
calities of Descriptive Botany, it is surely desirable that he should 
have acquired some general idea of what a Plaiit w, and what it doe^; 
And this may be given him itot in the fopn of dry abstractions, but by 
directing hi^ attention to the most familiar phenomena of vegetation. 
The green scum floating on the surface of a pond, and giving off bub- 
bles of gas under the rays pf the sun, is as good an example as can be 
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found of that simple cell which is the type of all vegetable organiza- 
;ti6n, and of those fundainehtal phenomena of growth and reproduction 
WMich constitute the essence of Vegetable life. The multiplication of 
sucfi cells in regular continu^y with each other, but without any dif- , 
ferentiation of form or funetton, giving ,a Conferva or an Ulya; the 
incipient differentiation of the reproductive and vegetative portions, 
which presents ifself in the higher Seaweeds, the Lichens, and the 
Fungi ; the more complete separation of these two great divisions of 
the organism, which is characteristic of the Hepatic^! ; the progressive 
differentiation of the vegetative, apparatus into root, stem, and leaf, 
which, commencing in the Mosses, is more fully carried out in the 
Ferns, and which reaches its climax in the Flowering-Plant ; — all this 
might, wo think, have been adequately expounded in an introductory 
chapter, with the advantage of giving the student a general insight 
into the typical forms of vegetable' structure, and of preparing him for 
the reception of details in which he is no*t otherwise likely to feel 
much interest. Whilst expressing our doubts as to the expediency of 
thus entirely postponing the account of the Structure and Growth of 
Plants to the latter part of the Treatise, we have the satisfaction of 
being able to express the highest commendation of the manner in 
which this portion of it has been executed. As the Author justly re- 
marks in his preface, “ in a compendious manual of science, originality 
of matter lias little place ; the exercise of judgment, and conscien- 
tiousness in the examination of* original sources, are everywhere de- 
manded ; and these arc of course most beneficially employed when 
they rest upon an extensive basis of practical experience.’* Upon this 
principle Profespr Henfrey has most consistently acted ; and the con- 
sequence is that his canpendious view of the Physiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Plants is, we will venture to say, the best that has 
yet appeared in any language. * 

The fourth part contains an outline- view of Geograpliical and Geo- 
logical Botany ; with an introductory chapter of great value, on the 
influence, of external f^encies and of the laws of vegetable develop- 
ment upon the diffusion of plants. 

It is almost needless to add that the getting-up” of the book is 
worthy of Mr. Van Voorst ; our only criticism being that some of the 
illustrations are disproportionately large, having been originally pre- 
I>ared (if we mistake not) for Professor. Henfrey^s translation of 
Mohl’s excellent treatise on the Vegetable Cell. 


HISTOEY, BIOGEAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

C OLONEL. MURE continues his useful labours in a fifth volume,^ 
wbibh' treatft .of Thucydides,* Xenophon^ and the remaining his- 
torians pmod. ^ These sections not only sustaimthe level 

maintainf^ii theipreviorrs volumes, but are, in. our opinion, even more 
valuabie^han their^ predecessors. The .Author’s stmfaard of thought is 

* “A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece,;* 
Mure, of ' ''Vok V, London f '^hgtoah and ^1 857, 
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not a high one ; his merit is in the fulness and consistenc/ with which 
ho troats hiw subject from the platform on which he professes to stand. 
His boo^ is not written^ for scholars. The. few discussions on special 
points^ reserved for Appendices,, want th^ decisive logic of lirst-lland 
scholarship. All his critical diseUsafions4(l» the same way, from being 
without perception of the more subtle analogies, and only reaching the 
verbal statement examined, fall on the mind flat ^d unconvincing. 
The- Greek language 'is apparently known to him as a well-taught 
scholar ; but his understanding has not imbibed its genius. Nor docs 
he appreciate this gift in others, asjs shown by his sncjer at Poppo 
(note, page 586), — a heavy and clumsy scholar, indeed, but a man evi- 
clently produced by nature for the purpose of enucleating the nodes of 
Thucydides. Textual criticism, however, is a minor feature of Colonel 
Murc’s work. He addres.ses himself to the general reader, — to the 
Tuaii who has forgotten his Greek, or never learnt it, but who wishes 
to get a general knowledge of what Greek literature may be about, 
and what it may be worth. And for learners, for the sixth form at 
school, jfhd the college student in his first or second year, it is precisely 
the book wanted. It will become, we may safely predict, the standard 
book on the subject in all school libraries. 

Perhaps, however, the Author will not bo satisfied with such praise, 
and intended to be judged by a higher standard. It may he necessary 
therefore, to say that this is a test that it will not bear. As a school- 
book it is excellent. Hut it is no more than a school-book with a 
somewhat ambitious title, and full-grown dimensions. Neither the 
taste of the finished scholar, nor the curiosity of the philosophic 
student of men, will find cither scope to move in, or sympathy to ani- 
mate, in the tuition of Colonel Mure. He is ^eminently sensible and 
judicious ; most estimable qualities in life, but of the least |:>ossible ac- 
count in penetrating the subtle atmosphere in which the Greek mind 
and character moved.' Colonel Mure’s impartiality is quite judicial ; 
Ills rectitude of opinion unfailing. Yet, Greeks being the subject, wo 
find we learn more from Grote when he is wrong, than from Mure 
when he is right. Mure, for instance, controverts Grote’s quixotic 
j)iiradox on the “ Character of Cleon,” and on the. “Trial of the Six 
Generals.” We suppose all competent persons would side with Mure, 
agaiiwt Grote in these two cases; but it will not certainly be in 
consequence of Colonel Mure’s summings-up. We have not noticed 
in the present volume a single decision of any importance from which 
we desire to dissent, but a painful and restrained effect is produced 
upon the reader of his distance from the objects he is endeavouring to 
contemplate. The dispassionate and prosaic calmness of Colonel Mure 
disables, instead of aiding, the imagination. The figures are so dis- 
tinct to the eye that wq see but too clearly that they £vrc not the 
Greeks of 4000 years agb^ but men who lived in the last century, or 
in the 17th century, or in any century since the Creation. That ele- 
ment is altogether left out, wlfieh differentiates Greek from that which 
is hot Greek ; that to which Schiller so happily alludest— , 

“Ach! da euer Wonnedienst noch glanste, 

gam andersy mder^ es . 

4*114 thoro^h re 3 peqtfibiUtjr,^f th© British officer wh^. sham hinu- 
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self to pevlVctioD, brushes his hat J)eatly, goes to the family pew 
every Sunday, has as little as possible iu corumon with an Athenian 
Atefblades. Colonel Mure, liowevcr, has not to deal much with poli- 
tical characters. His subject is the writers of Greece. And hefe his 
want of sympathy with gr^ness ia chiefly leli in his total incapacity 
to appreciate great intellect, or to calculate the orbit of tboughl in its 
more distant 6ights* In his former volumes, his two great failures 
were — Homer and Herodotus j. In the case of Homer, this failun* 
may be ascribed to a want of realizing the conditions of an age when 
the poetic was the universal form and medium of thought. ' The 
“ Thucydides*' of tlic present volume leaves upon our minds a senst' of 
blank disappointment. It is not error, but ina(lef|naey. To what 
Colonel Mure does say wc may give our assent ; but an imperfect pic- 
ture becomes a false picture w»hen the object represented is a great 
mind. The inferior and commonpkee merits of the Thucydidean 
history, *those excellences, which many 6thers besides Tlmcydides 
have reached, are set out by Colonel Mure with his usual fulness and 
comideteiiess of analysis. But of the peculiar elevation frdWi which 
‘Thucydides view'ed human aft airs, we have no accoiint taken. It 
would be an interesting task to submit the History of the Pelopon- 
ne^ian War” to a scrutiny, having for its object to read in it the mind 
of the writer, Jt has been said by a re<*ent writer, that the celebratt d 
liistorians have been min of greatly inferior ])Owev to the cch'bratcd 
cultivators of physical science. The truth is, the mass of historieal 
writers have belonged to one of two classes. They luive cither been 
literary historians, recommending by the graces of stylo a narralivt* 
compiled from other books, or they have been men of the world, w lio 
have described that wliich themselves have seen, or done. Tliiu*,\- 
dides is among the few who supeniddcd to the union of both thc>e 
qualifications — viz., a literary education, and experience of alFairh— some 
degree of philosophical and political diseiplinet Ho does not intrinle 
the speculation into his narrative, or expound any system of tliuuglit ; 
but his estimate of men and their doings is governed by such a 
system.* From Colonel Mure, however, we can gather nothing beyond 
the vague and superficial statements that iu “ his political opinion.^ he 
was opposed to pure democratic government,** and tliat in religion he 
wa.*? “a thorough froe4hinker,*’ We should infer from this that 
Colonel lire’s view was, that ^Jlmcydidcs, like many men of tin* 
world, had discarded wdth disgust the popular creed without sujiplying 
its place with any other conception ’of the action ol* Deity on the 
affairs of earth. No philosophical reader will, we are sure, think that 
this negation of thought—possible enough in the occupied man — is 
the state of mind of the contemplative, speculative exile. 

In saying that Colouel Mure has not done Thucydides justice, it is 
not intentionally depreciated him : on the con- 
trary^ £e make him grt^at, hut cannot state in what his great- 
ness following passage **wiU exhibit at once his good 

wishes the vagueness of his admiration 

‘'On^'femarki^mains to be added, in wMch it is believed few practised stu- 
''dcaiits/of Xbaejdides will refuse to concur, and which may go far to palliate any 
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apparent harshness of the judgment passed in these pages on hLs^iierary si/Ic ; 
the lon^r bis work is known^ and tne mom it is maid, the more it liked \u.d 
aauurod3 iho less aoBfciWo we become of its faults, the more highly we jJrize 
its merits. This ^improvement on better aoqWntanc^' tonsoafamifiar.pKrasc, 
is a common, if not an infallible test of ex§%nco in literature and art. In 
poetry and prose, as in painting, music, amhitcoture, the works which com* 
niiind the most durable admiration are seldom those whiob have produced the 
most fayonrable first impression. As the conceptions of ;genius, especially of 
eccentric genius, necessarily range at tin^s in an eccentric sphere, it seems 
but natural that a certaiu cllbrt should be required to enable other minds fully 
to apprehend or appreciate them. The form in which the eccentricity of Thu- 
cydides is oliiefly displayed, is the contrast between the enigmatical subtle^ 
of thought and expression that pervades one large portion of liis text, and the 
clear common sense and sound judgment wliich animaies the remainder. His 
rhetorical passages may indeed be said to be composed in a language of liis 
own — a language so different from that of ordinary men, that to ordinary men 
much appears hard to comprehend, and, even where intelligible^ gnites at 
first on tlic car and understanding. But on more familiarity with the whole 
idiomatic vocabulary in which his equally idiomatic ideas are embodied, the 
(lifticulties at first experienced arc gradually smoothed down, and in great part 
booncr or later vanish altogether; the intrinsic worth of the matter is more 
tlioiouglily felt and valued — ^thc harshness of the manner is forgotten or over- 
looked/* — p. 178. 

The 180 pages allotted to Thucydides are followed by 300 on Xeno^ 
])hon. This distribution of space, so unjust to the uierits of the two 
historians, will not, however, be complained of; for in Xenophon Colonel 
]Mure has found a congenial subject. Xenophon, whose “ art of com** 
position, like his genius at large, is the perfection of mediocrity,** is 
entirely within the analytic powers of his present biographer. Wo 
have never seen, certainly not in Knglish, so eojnpletc an examination, 
and so judicious an cstiinato, of Xenophon. We have to distinguish 
in Xenojihon the soldier and tho man of letters. We cannot enougli 
admire the tact and versatile skill of the leader of the Ten Thousand 
in that wonderful retreat, which, unlike many Greek exploits, seems 
the mor(5 marvellous the better we become acquainted with it. But 
our accomplished captain of condottieri was also a man of letters. 
Poetry excepted, he essayed nearly every species of com^>osition, and 
ventured with equal confidence on e-/cry subject— history, biography, 
political theory, finance, economics, philosophy, hunting, “ omnia norit** 
Were it not that these diffuse and feeble compoMiions are written in 
pure Greek, and relate to the Greeks, they would all have been long 
ago sunk in oblivion. Xenophon’s best performance is tho “ Auaba* 
sis,” his worst the “ Memorabilia.** The “ Hellenics’* are saved only 
because other historica of the period are wanting* Colonel Mure has 
given an excellent summary of this work. But he does not seem 
aware of the wortlilessness of political history as viewed and recorded 
by second-rate men. Ho does not make tho reader feel— ho does not 
feel himself — ^the immense gulf between a Thucydides and a Xenophon. 
The fallacy of the doctrine, that it is suflici^nfc to bo a contemporary of 
the events described to make a good historian, is exemplified in Xeno* 
phon’s historical pieces. Th<^ leader of the Ten Thousand was certainjy 
Ho ordinary man, An Ai'henian^by birth, but a resident in tbn 
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firietid of all the leading Spartans, be bad the best oppor- 
tunibies for infomuktion, if mfonaatioii were all that is wanted. But 
ii3lc|inaiion is no use without eyes to read it with. Colomel Mure 
asenbes the defects of the EfeUenies to partiality,*’ or want of truth- 
fulness/’ and ascribes to hi|n extensive knowledge of human 
uhacacW.” It would he truer to say tliat he was disqualified as an 
bbtoriaa by liis ifant of power to appreciate the great men and events 
% Whom he was surrounded, oina of his disceniment of character, — 
what ate we to think of the man who, having lived with Socrates, had 
nothing to tdil of him but the trivial puerilities with which he has 
atufied three books of the most pointless ana on record,— the man to 
whom the eommonplaoe AgesUaus w'us an hero, and who wrote the 
history of the rise of Thebes, without mentioning the name of Epami- 
nondaa. The falidfication of laatory throughout the Hellenics is not 
misreprcismtatiiOti.’’ Xenophon did not know better. JIc really 
thought Agesilaus a great and good man ; and did not see what there 
WAS in Epaminondas. Ho certainly did not intend to miMcpresent 
^•rates. On the contrary, he is laudably zealous to vindicate his 
master's piety, virtue, wisdom,* and patriotism, against his enemies. 
There was no want of goodwill here ; hut lie had neither eyes lo see, 
nor cars to hoar, him whom the oracle pronounced “wisest of men.” 
It is easy to palliate the “ Memorabilia” by saying that the soldier 
was no philosopher. Bui it is not philosophy only that is wanting, 
but appreeiaiion of character. Full information, good sense, and judg- 
ment^ eqmp a man for the practical duties of life. They do not (lualify 
him as a political historian, where the great scale on which character 
and conduct exist require a philobophic breadth of view, and largeness 
of sympathy, which aie among tho rarest of intellectual aocjuibitions. 
This want of power to distinguish the important from the uivial, is 
shown by Xenophon no less in fiction. Tho “ Cyropaedia ” is perhaps 
the dullest and stupidest romance extant. The meagroness of its 
substance, its povi^y of incident, the loquacious garrulity of its cha- 
racterless personages, show much more than the absence of imagina- 
tion. They prove a want of conception of tlve truths of life, — ^the 
absence of i^l penetration into the substance of human nature. Colonel 
Mure admires “tlielessons of wisdom which the ‘Cyroprodia’ inculcates.” 
We rather feel that such a writer could teach us nothing; while 
we can never exhaust ihe thought which is condensed in the rich sen- 
tences of Thui^dides. 

The concluding chapter of the volume on Ctesias, Tbeopompus, 
Ephonni, 1%ilistus, and other minor historians of the Attic period, 
wfll be read with Interest by general reader. Life and charactor 
are given to the dry material, which the dii^nce of the antiquarians 
has eoilectod about these last writers. Ine scholar will doubtless 
prefer the more condensed and exliaustive Bernhardy; the more 
Eixg^h reader will find all that4)o wishes to know on these writers in 
Comnel Mdre’A diflhso buiclucid skotebbs. 

lliilay is combining his separate volnmes already published on 
the Gteeks mto • continuous ‘'Slistoty of Oreeiae under Foreign 

Ot tMs; a socmid edition of ** Greece uud^ the Bomans’* 
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forma the ftret volume.® Tliia volume, which is oompletertn itself, eanl 
has a separate title, brings down the history to Leo the Isao^'ian, 
A.T>. 7]^6. Mr. ITinlay goes over offcen-trodden ground — above *aU, 
over ground trodden by Oibbou. The OOneeptioii of his plan, how- 
ever, throws something of an original eejiouring even over the old. It 
is not following the decline and fall of an extinct people, but traciw 
baekwsurds the fortunes of the existing Greek riie^; a history whi^ 
ehall inelude at one end the battle of*Cynooephalj», and at the other 
that of Navatino, and treat the twenty centuries that intervened with 
a continuity not only of interest, but of theme, may claim to be ori- 
ginal. The reign of Heraclius (610-640) may be taken as tbo period 
at which the ancient existence of the Hellenic race terminates. Their 
histeny now becomes one of sufferings and distress ; the fclow relapse 
into barbarism during the hard strug^e to escape extermination at 
the handb of i^ude invaders. When the Byaantine writers find it neces- 
sary to mention the Greeks of Hellas and the Peloponnose, tliey do so 
with feelings of contempt. They are designated as» Helkdikoi, to dis- 
tinguish them alike from the ancient Hellenes and the Jdomans of tile 
JKjnpire. The mountains of Laconia 'still sheltered the last relies of 
<*rcck paganism. Hoads, aqueducts, bridges, and quays everywhere 
fell into ruiu. The plains, now uncultivat^l, were traversed by aimed 
bauds of Sclavoniana, and society was almost wrecked. Amidst the 
miserable spectacle which the period offers, the mind rests with conso- 
lation on one palliating feature. The wars between the Greeks and 
ISaraeeus were as yet carried on with a spirit of humanity unknown 
either to earlier or to succeeding times. The religious hatred which 
siibsoquenily sprung up bttwocn the Christians and Mohaiiiniedans 
was as y<‘t unknown. The orthodox patriarchs cf Jciaisalem and Alex- 
andria submitted to the governincnt of the Caliphs as readily as to 
that of the Emj)eroi*s, and the Arab treatment of their heretic subjects 
was far from oppressive. The j’eligious animosity which had such 
fatal consequences for the Christians Was of later growth. The con- 
cluding jjages (490-520) of the volume give an ^wLinirable sunimary 
of the condition of the Creeks at the extinction of the Jiomaji power 
in the East, which even the reader who is well acquainted with Uibhoa 
will not find superfluous. 

Following the clironologieal order, we come next to Mr. Pony’s 

History of the Franks,” from their first appearance in history, to 
tlie death of King Po])in.3 It would be unjust to try such essays as 
tho present by a high historical standard, A really mstructive history 
is the work of a lifetime, and not produced ** in the intervds of a 
laborious and anxious ocoupation.’’'-*-(Prefaoe, p. vi«) Taking a lower 
measure of oxcelleuoe, howevor, the present vmume has great merits. 

® **Oreeoo imder the Romans ? a Bistorloal View of the OoiulHioxi of ihe Gre^ 
Kation from its Conquest by the Rmnans usttU the Kxtinotion of Roman Power in 
the East, s.q. 146 to ▲,n. 716.'* By George Finlay, LL#P. 2nd edition. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1857. • ^ 

k ”Xhe Fraiikfli, from their first Appearance inBflstoiy to the Death of King 
Pepin,’* By Walto 0, Parry, Bamster-at-Law, Dr. Ph. and M.A. 3n tjip - 
Uxiiven% of Go^ingea. London ; Longman and Oo* 18d7. 
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It is clear Knd precise, not from second-hand sonrcos, and bears the 
nctarks of ‘study and reflection. It is a well-digested introductory 
tndnual of French history, and in every way well adapted^ for the 
stuaent as a text-book. Chapter I., on “ The Ancient ®»inanfl,” 
- i$ the worst in tho bot>k. TJo extract the real characteristics of the 
Teutonic tribes of Central Furope from the scattered notices in the 
classical writers, ^with whotti rhetorie was the ever ready disguise of 
indolent ignorant, requires a spirit of criticism which the Author does 
not possess. It will be sufficient to mention that he assumes the 
Germania*' of Tacitus as an authentic document. The narrative 
'part, from tho first appearance of the Franks, a. n. 240, to the death 
of iftpin, 768, follows in 250 pages. By comparison with Thierry’s 
biillknt and fascinating Merits dcs Temps Merovingicn^^i’* Mr. Perry’s 
narrative reads tame and unmviting. It is, however, succinct, con- 
tinuous, and well arranged, and as such, well adapted to become a 
learner’s 'book. The best part of the volume is the latter half, in 
which the political institutions, laws, customs, and state of the coun- 
try and the church during tho period of the narrative are dhcub&ed. 
The writer does not profess tb offer original views, hut he presents 
asccriained conclusions in an intelligent form. There is just sufficient 
discussion of grounds to excite a student’s interest without, distracting 
his attention. His summary of the treatment of the Gauls b} the 
Franks on the first settlement (chap, viii.) may he taken as a fair 
specimen of this happy mixture of statement with critical reasoning. 
The relation of the Frank conquerors to the conquered Gallo-Korman 
has been a matter of much controversy. Mr. Perry exhibits the true 
view by the method of conirast with an erroneous one, that, viz., of 
referring to the fifth oentury a state of things knowui under the name 
of fardaUsm which did not exist before the eighth. The i)roviucial 
coalesced in one society with the Frank, on terms not very unfavour- 
able to tlie former. They retained their property, their laws, language, 
and religion. Hot only did the constitutions of the municipal towns 
remain nearly intact, but tho towns retained great independence of 
feeling and action. Indeed, when we consider the state of enervated 
dependence into which the Gallic provincials had been brought by the 
long habit of unresisting submission to Boman tyranny, wc shall 
rather look for an explanation of the uncsapocted result of the German 
invasion, viz., the influence and power which the conquered race 
acquired among the conquering. Wc find this explanation in their 
superior numbers^ the ti’aditions of Bdman glory, settled institutions, 
habits of buglness, and their ecclesiastical organization. As long as it 
was^a question of flghthtg, the Frank was tho superior *, but when the 
jBcitlementt^f the conquercirs began, the superiority of civilized *and 
nse» over barbarians began to show itself. Bouhtless, much 
was suffimsd in the agony of conquest ; many an act of robbery, of the 
oppression which the w^cak havoet all times, to endure from the strong, 
Was perpetrated afterward^^ j but it w^s done, not according to the 
law, but ip Jspite of it^when the law was weak and retribution lagie. 
But we must m niore form our noiiouil of what the legal s(4tlcnient 

Gaul under the conqifterom was, from thf^acts of pnti'sigG and rapine 
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which the FjpAukish annals record, than we'should of the law of property 
and person in England from a histoiy of tho border feuds, and forays^ 
It woul^ he most remarkable, as Mr, Perry well observes, that, had* the 
lot of the provincial been so hard m is generally supposed, there, should 
not bo a hint of any such oppressions iij the long history of Gregory 
of Tours, himself a Roman, and writing with Roman sympatliies. 

Tho interdiction of political action is more and more throwing tho 
French upon their past, Research and reproduction arc becoming the 
order of tho day in France. Of the reproduotions recently brought to 
a conclusion, the most valuable is tho new edition of ‘‘ Rarbier”*; the 
m')st elaborately edited is that of the Historiettes do Tallemant doa 
R6au^.”& On the last-named amusing farrago of gossip and scandal 
M. Paulin Paris has spent several years of his life. To his illustra- 
tions, subjoined to each “ Historiette,” tho present edition owes tho 
greatest part of its value. The editor has, besides, I'estored the ortho- 
graphy — that of tho tiiftcs of Balzao and Voiturc, — that 'this bed- * 
chamber chronicler may now be considered to be fully installed in a 
place among tho “ Memoiros’* from which ho had been hitherto excluded 
as unworthy. The journal of Barbier, which is too well known to 
require description, now appears with a carefully edited text mider the 
aus))ices of the “ French Society of History.** The demand for such 
books is shown by tho fact tliat this text is immediately reproduced 
in a clieaper reprint, *• Format Charpeutier.’* 

Tlie Journal to which the great name of ** Aimauld d’AndiUy** is 
attached, is now printed for the first time from the inedited MS.® 
Robert Arnauld d*Aiiddly was brother of the great Arnauld, He left 
behind him a very voluminous diary, in which he had noted, day by 
day, everything that occurred within bis sphe^*e of inibrniation, which 
a high oMce about the court made a tolerable wide one. The portion 
now published (103 4-1620) forms but a firagmeut of tho entire jour- 
nal, which was continued down to 1032, and formed eight volumes in 
quarto. This, the Aiithor’s autograph, was in existence a few years 
ago at tho Arsenal, But so careless is French surveillance of such 
treasures, that it has mysteriously disappeared, and all endeavours to 
trace it have as yet been fruitless. However, we arc not to infer from 
this that it is finally lost. The journal of Bossuot was similarly 
abstracted ; and after being many years missing, found its way back 
at last to the Bibliothoquo Imp^riate, 

Another hitherto inedited fragment of the past are the ** Letters of 
the Marquise de Cr6quy,’*7 'The interest of these letters consists leas 


^ Journal Historique ot Aoeedatique du lltgue de Louis XV.** Tar E. J, F, 
Berbler, Avocat au Pavlcmeut de Faiis. PubUd pour la Soeidtd do IHistoire de 
France, 4 vols, Paris ; Renouatd. 1857, 

^ *<Les Historiettes de Tallemant deS Edaux.** Pnblideaveo Noted ot Eelair- 
cissements Historiquos, par MM. Paulin Paris et Bo Mommeiyud. Srd edition. 
6 void., 8 ve. Paris: T<&lieuer. 1S5T, v 
« Journal In^dit d*Ariiauld*d*AndiUy (1614-1^^20), Public ot Aniiot4 par 
AclxUle Halphen. Paris: Tdohener. 1857* * 

7 **Lettres luddites de la MatqulSe de C^quy b Senac de Heilhan 1782'478S.’* 
Mises en oidre et AnUotdes par H. Edouard Fouruieir, prdedddes d'aae Intro- 
duction par M, ^inte-BeUvoi Paris : Potier. 18J6« 
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iti theibselreif-than ia tlwir tiearing on the celebrated {argery. The 
ytrtmg^r pai^ of ocat mdefs may require to be reminded that ia 1834* 
a ntftk in uetcn Volumea octai^o was puhliabed ia Franee iAs the 
“ M4faioii*ee do la Marquise ^^de Cr4qirjr/’ It consisted of sM&aeodotes, 
true and false, btit all scandalous, raked together from every -source, 
and seasoned by being directed, wherever such a course was possible, 
agaimit the Orlean^fatmly. The pretended Memoirb’* were the forgery 
of a certain Comte de C5ourcham|». It will scarcely be believed, that 
ittkmgh the imi^ostnre was immediat^y unmasked, among other places 
by thi' Quarterly Review** of the same year, the detected forgery yet 
wtot through two editions, and was received with some favour by the 
i^risian public ^ striking instance certainly of the indifference to 
historical tiuth habitual to the French mind. The present collection 
of authentic letters of the Marquise de Cn^uy may be considered as 
^tbe last in thes^ics of refufeafcicmB called out by the forgery. The 
author of tne " Oauseries de Lundi” jhirnishes a biographical introduc- 
tion. He exposes some of the more flagrant anachronisms of the pre- 
tended “ Momoirs,^’ and gives a rapid summary of the evidence which 
had been accumulated against thOm. He observes that the very style 
-—the use of such words as ‘‘mystique,’* “6rotiquc,” “ romantique,’* 
“ pittoresque** — betrays a nineteenth century pen. 

The new volume oi Michelet’s magniiicent history® brings us down 
to 1028, The little attention, comparatively speaking, which Michelet’s 
work has CKcited in his own country and in Englsuid is very signifl- 
cant, and deserves inquiry into its cause. In the beginning of the 

K nt year (1657), a M, Poirson published a “ History of the Reign of 
i XV.** It is a careful, serious, and claboraio compilation, by a 
painstaking, and not a prejudiced, man Michelet in a generous uotiec 
of it oallod it “ an encyclopsedia of the history of the times.” It has 
been universally applauded by the reviews, French and English, and 
has received from the Acad^mie the “ grand prix Globert,” which hod 
for so many years remaiiicd the monopoly of Augustine Thierry. It 
well deserved these praises. Hut a work of these solid merits, when 
placed by the side of the consummate monmnent designed by the 
genius of Michelet, shrinks into insignificant proportions. Yet Micbe- 
lefk history, so far from receiving the recognition duo to it, as most 
distinctly the one capital work on their own history which the French 
had yet produced, has hitherto met only vague and qualified admira- 
tion. This, too, is accorded it chiefly on the ground of iti> pictuiesque 
descriptions and animated dclmeatxons — but far from its principal 
exdellence. This indifference or injustice of opinion may be in some 
small degree duo to this very brilliance and high-colouring of the style. 

, Qenerai readers are apt to be prejudiced again&t brilliant writing, as 
inoempatiblc with profound research. The dull, wooden siyle oi M. 
Potrson roeommended his book-stamped it as a work of labour. The 
artistic skill of Michelet’s uarrativer the dramatic jxire of his tableaux, 
serve to his labour of^researeh. One merit, the slighter and 
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siq^erfidal, lias desteoyed his credit %s the other, the deg{> loid exidur*^' 
irtg. Bat this common illusion — an illusion^ alter all, only of.saperlicial 
readers^ie &f from being tlie principd^ cause of the cold reception of 
Micheiet^jS' History of the Sixteenth C^tusy.’* This eausolafcland 
in the peculiar silienation of the French national temper from the 
cause of liberty in BuropCr The txaditionAl policy of Fmnce, from.tlie 
death of Henri IT. to the present day^ bsa beeh Caitudio andAbso* 
lutist. Under this system has been formed the wlrole national senti- 
ment. The spurious glories of the age of Jkmis XIV. shed over this 
suicidal system a licllcw splendour which concealed the rottenness,, 
within. Michelet is the ^rst French histariaa who has decidedly and 
utihesitatingly discarded this corrupt politicid tradition^ He does not 
argue, but assumes as his point of view, the anti*Catholic. He takes 
as his point of departure the paUcy of Henri IV. — not the conediatory 
policy or balance of parties, but the thorough Protestant policy of 
the last six years, 1604-1610. Michelet is the first who hdk grasped 
all the tendencies of the contending forces in this decisive period of 
the history of Europe. We now see the march of affairs no longer as 
turning upon tho mere inconstant br*V(datile eharaiCter of the indivi- 
duaynonarch, but as directed by a truly European policy. This policy 
bin * up the welfare of France with that of the Pr^stant cause. We 
see Henri IV. unhesitatingly recognising this policy, but obliged to 
temporize, and more assiduously courting the Catholic c^lergy, and flat- 
tering tho Jesuits, the more he threw the real, weight and influence of 
government into the Protestant scalo. We see the court and .Spmii, 
the great nobles and the Jesuits, conspire his death. The assassina- 
tion of Henri IV. was the triumph of the Catlmlio and anti-national 
party. We see this fatal event no longer as random^, stroke of a 
ci*azy fanatic, but as the k^stone of the policy of the great Conserva- 
tive party.. The trial of liavaillac was hushed up f of the principal 
witnesses, one, Lagarde, was murdered ; tl^ other, the Deinoisollo 
d’Escoman, was immured in the oubliettes; but, in spite of all, the 
truth stands clear. The plot was hatched in the Louvre ; the Queesi 
was privy ; the^Guises, l)ue d’Ep^on, fienriette d^Entvagues for* 
warded it, and the convents found the man, mid worked his mind to 
the required heat. With Henri IV* perished hk pcdicy. . The Court 
of the Louvre, already in bis lifetime wholly in the Spanish interest, 
became more and more identified with the fore%n ana Catholic inte- 
rests* Richelieu thoroughly understood the neeearity for national, 
unity, but ho arrived at it byi’the course so iaM to Fren^ freedewn— 
of crushing the Protestants, i.o«,.the destraotkm of the moat vuIth 
able elements of the national life. Trim, he did this by policy, not by 
violence, but the result was the saihe. Tho Protestant emigration 
took place. Those who staydl behmd and gave no trouble 

to Richelieu, or to Mazarin, or to anybody else. Thrir moral life was 
extinct. The d^metion of^ La Rochelle purchased union, >at at a 
fearful pice t it was to off a leg enidde the |)atie&t to walk 
better. The internal blow^W ^e commer^ and matei^ prosperity of 
the country was great. France, rrijih ih^extenshre am and. vast 
resources, continued for generations a lean and meagiee starveling by 
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the §ide df KpQand, wtioh, with a territory not lar^r than one of tlio 
thirty provinces of France, covered every sea with its tri-color flag. 
But the moral debasement of France was greater still than-^ ^ mate** 
;iM ^exhaustion; Under BicheUeu Mazarin that 
system was' commenced which enthroned under Louis XIV. The 
maohihfl brought to perfectnm, and the man exterminated. It 
wais not till 17S9 that moral action a^d political life recommenced 
for France. ^ ^ • 

Such is the aspect which F3L*ench history offals to a foreigner. But' 
Such a view is totally opposed to that which is prevalent among 
Frenchmeiu The historical tradition of France is Catholic and mo- 
narohicah The^BevolutioU did not break the speU. Strange though 
it may seem, her historians have been Protestants (Guizot, Sismondi); 
her philosophers have been sceptical or indifferent, yet they have all 
united in adopting the pditics of- Richelieu and Louis XIV, To do 
otherwise, :*indeed. Would seem little less than1x> disown France — to re- 
nounOe the birtMght of a Frenchman, Yet no less a sacrifice than 
this is demanded of one who would take a reatty enlarged and statesman- 
like view Of the course of^European affairs. This eminence Michelet 
has been dble to reach ; this breadth of view he has dared to ^ke. 
Ho is not, therefore, to look for jippularity among his own conwy- 
men. He. has all parties against him. Tim clerical faction is furious 
at hia exposure of the wickedness incarnate of Rome and the Jesuits. 
Oth€9?8, who.have no great liking for the Church, cannot give up either 
the sagacity of Richelieu or the glories of the si^cle, It might be 
thought that the Protestant body ih France would be proud of such 
splendid support. Far 'from it. The Protestants of France are few in 
number, crashed in spirit, and much more afraid of intellect than able 
to appreciate it. Their sole interest is in their silly dogma, Michelet 
does not preach that, and they are not likely to see that this history 
will do more to reinstate the cause of French Protestantism in the 
opinion of Europe than any book which has appeared since Calvin’s 
“Institutes,” This masterly view of the policy and interests of 
France is the capital merit of Michelet’s mstory. The secondary 
merits, of style, composition, and colouring, would alone be suflieient : 
to make the fmitune of any less known writer. The ordinary historian 
sacrifices to the decorums of his cmft at least one h$^ of the springs 
of human action; The part played by women— ^ influence on 
public life especially great in French affairs,— is the orie which they are 
. apt to sltir over, to avoid* the difliculties tnWent in the subject. For 
example, M. PoirSon has one line on Gabrielle d^Estr^es, an omission 
convenient to the writer, but which falsities his whole representation 
of Beyerfid4ToaiK>rtant years of Freuds history, Michelet will not sacri- 
fice tnit}i> td tMs cOnveution^^ fariiidiousness. Another important 
novelty te its weight m ii forte to what may be 

The side-lights riiat he throws on such 
subjccte'i^^.fi^m ordip^y historians iff this, that while they repre- 
sent them W singular and; isolated phenomena, or illustrations of mere 
mannersrMichelet brmgs^hem out in their hearm^ the national 
temper and <gene»d politics* The three' prominent moral facts of the 
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epock (reign of are Sorcery# tko Convents, C^i^istry. In, 

tlie country whick tke Jesuits kad so successfully vindicMCid for the 
Catholic ^leligion, arose a \voi*ahip of* the Devil. Under their eoclesi* 
astical r^k of tcarror, the trembling population, abandoned it seemed 
by the God of the Church, found or invented for. itself a new anct hor- 
rible dcity^ Driven by terror to the 0hurch by day, it indemnified 
itself by the Witphos’ Sabbath, and the wBiapkr Mass by night. In 
their short hour of liberty, the poor •people mpek/d their tyrants, 
mocked their own, misery. The “Borcereris *Sabbath** was a rude 
farce in four or five acts, in which the tyrant Church and Feudal em-^ 
pire furnished the subject of the hideous jest. In the seventeenth 
century, if the entertainment had become less savage, its immorality 
had become more refined, The intiuence of the convents on the lifo 
of the times is not to be measured by their numbers. Yet, even the 
numbers of those powerful machines-of intrigue is an important histo- 
rical fact. It was in the century between ; 1020-1720 that the 
great development of convent life in Franco took place. The Ursu-* • 
lines, had about a thousand houses devoted to education. . One 
branch only of the Ladies of the Visitation,** that of Saerd Coeiir, 
founded in twenty years more than four hunched houses. This 
great^ system of establishments formed in the hands of the Jesuits 
au unornious organ on which their.skilful liands would play whenever 
it was necessary to elicit great displays of public opinion. Thplnflu-* 
dice of the Press ! — what is it compared to tho tender, wmmngeloc^uence 
of so many religious ladies on the women, not to say the men, who 
frequented their parlours ? These visitants, mothers of thoir pupils, 
or relations of their own, received from the mouths of The Sisters tho 
word of command, which had originally issued^from the Louvre, from 
l*ere Cotton, or from Pore Ariioux. This order, falling, like a spaz’k 
in powder; upon the inflammable material of tender.and docile hearts, 
spread through the length and breadth of the land .with inconceivable 
rapidity. This volume contains pieces of dcscripUon which match 
those in previous volumes of the ‘^S. Bartholomew,*’ and tlie “ murder of 
the Duke of Guise,” The Siege of La Kochcllc” is a masterpiece of 
this sort. But we do not kno^ that . Michelet has ever drawn with 
greater eftect over the Sources of pity and terror, than in his narrative 
(pp. of the death of GabrielH* / , 

Wo have a specimen of the literature of “ The Empire” in M. Laurent 
de TArdeche’s ‘‘ Refutation of the Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa,”® 
It is published by the publisher of . the V (Euvres , de TEmpereur 
Napoleon Til.,” and it breathes thespirit orhjvseness and moral insensi- 
bility which animates theisplendid exterior of theSecond Empire. It is a 
pamphlet of upwards .of .400 tedious pages, 4 CFO.rtschakoff, evidently 
written to, order, and paid for, Tko p^pkletoer performs his dirty 
duty thoroughly. He follovva the” Memoirs** step by step, and denies 
with pi'aisewortliy pertinacity every statement in them which does not 
redound to tlie honour' andf:*gl<fey of ,;N|pol0ou I, It is, indeed, an 

r-. — if , f 

^ Refutation (ie9 j!!tl<imoh*QS do H^ckal l^annont, Doc de^ Hagusa,’* Far 
M. Laurent d» t^d^che. Paris); 
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' m te' prop<>rtidii«. 'Tlie Memoirs of 

Maji^lieil Mans^t’* sore before tile worlds axid though bo ope w6iild 
mderinke to g^raftitee to the letter the correctness Of all state- 
yet raolic opinion has jnstiy reco^ised the gcneii^^EK^gnl^ 
aikd trpthMiim. of the soldo’s r^oSeotioiis. In a froe eibiihti^% to 
attempt to eh^e the earedA -^f a work SO gennine as that of the 
Marshal’s /by itl-wntten. partisan pamphlet, would be impossible. 

ia not so in F^moe at present. The tampering of Power with i^e 
Press not only vitiates the. tmth of fact, but hopelessly perverts the 
sensibility to truth,^ at tlie be^ not very strong in the uneducated 
mind. We know not whether it may be worth remarkiiig, as a sign 
of Napoleonio/bpinion, that the pamphleteer shows * a dis|x>sition to 
patronke the llestoration. He k angry with Marshal Marmont for 
having said of this period^ that in it tout 4tait petit, et petit jiisqu’ h 
la (h^radation// impu^ntly enough he cites as exceptions, among 
other names, those of Ebyer-CoUard, Oui^t, and Vilfemain. How 
did the Eestoration . treat these men ? Just as the Empire treats 
intellect and genius now. 

Mr. Bohn having become the proprietor of Mr, Jesse’s copyright, 
issues a new edition of The Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Beign of the Stuarts,”^® with portrait illustrations, and in a 
oleaTiBrnd reackhk type. From the same publishcir we receive a second 
e#^ioia pt Oarrathm* ‘^Lifo of Popo.”^ This Life was, before, the 
most eomplete extant. In this edition considerable additions have 
bwn made, and a better arrangenpient of the materials attempted. 
Indeed/, so many new facts, iUust^ive of Pope’s literary and personal 
charaeW,' have been brought to light within the last four or five years, 
that any, previous life, ijf the poet would require to be almost wholly 
re*written.. Th^ editor has availed himself of .this recent information 
— course specifying the authority for each fact and illustration, — 
and he has been enaUed to make some additions from unpublished 
sources. Further extracts are given from the Mapledurham MSS,, 
including a few: letters from Pope, Mrs. Howard, Mallet, &c.” — 
(Preface* , p. 10 The peculiar, difficulty of Pope’s biography lies in 
tlud mass of i^mnymous. literary squabbling which bangs like a mist 
around hk name*^ .The. anonymous and p^udonymous was pai*tly the 
habit of ^e times, and partly creaflii by bis own tricky disposition; — 

“ Pope, with manly wisdom, despi^d the pia frauds of his Clmrcli. He 
tolerated ho juggling in concerns of eternal moment. But unfcnriunatelyhc 
did not esurry this spirit into literature. Bis^poeHca/randes ore numerous and 
imdcnk]:dc« .Some^ ^e^e serionsy intended to. avert, the consequences of his 
satire ^ somt^mprompted by vanity; .and some can bo. assigned to no other 
cauae. th^ % delight in Btratagcm. To e^ivo(^e penieetfy, as he termed it, 
or to as ckcumstancj^ might require, were expedients he never 

■ , ^ 

'VJpmpini of the.Qourt of Enghuad during the Beign of the Stuarts, inchid- 
ing the .rrote^tiQiiak.'” By,J. H.. Jkse. Eew edition, iUuatrated by numerous 
portrrits. In throe' volumes; Irffoddn: H. G, Bohn. 1857. 

. **TIie Life of jdlexaudor Pope, hiclu^g Extract? from his Correspondence.’* 
^ Bobert CMTUtkere. 2n4 edition, revised and considerably enlarged. London ; 
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]xe 3 itated to adop^. . Thes^ardcw- of ^oomijieiskkm; it 19 ]|^ba\de^ at Jaimes oairidi^- 
hlm furtlicr thaa he uit^ed». led hiid to ovc^eolQur hia^|»i(Cur§ai,'^ that^ 
he might aafely deny^ *It must be owned/ said Lord Chesfcerdeld,. f tlijit 
Pope waa^tPii^most irritable of 41 tho gems IrriUihUe mtuni^'r^^^sssSrA, witk 
trifles/ iiever forgetting or forgiving them. Still he shrank froni the 
responsibility of liis attaeks, and the confcesjtS batween his irresistible proneuess 
to satire and lirs w^i of moral courage, or his reluctance to eontmue injustice, 
involved him in pitiable and huinikatii^ situations, which, '^thont the cant of 
sensibility! all must depJore if not con&ma^* These rcffult/becaane more coit-- 
spicuous when his epistles led him to deal with h^her characters than most of 
those in th 9 ‘ Dundad.* '^•^Cai't'utAers, p, 290^ 

The trio^ subterfuges, artifices, and false pretences, by whicli he 
disguised his assaults, or baffled those of his foes, contribute a laby- 
rintli of literary imposture of tho most petty kind, through whjeh a 
biographei* is under the necessity of wadmg. In such labours Mr.* 
Carruthers has many rivals, but is hardly likely to find a superior* 
We cannot pretend much sympathy with this style of reseafeb. As 
biographies swell almost to 'bursting with minute details, tinder the 
process of accumulation, it is easy to foresee that wc shall have to 
revert again to that abridged style of biography, of which Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets” are models ; — a style which gives us conclu- 
sions, but spares ua the premises ; a style in which the biographer^s 
industry app^mrs in the completeness of the character resulting, rather 
than in a rc|)etition of all the details fVom which it is drawn. We 
want to see a portrait, not an inventory of the features possessed by 
the i^abject. 

M. Victor Schoelcher^'-^ has beguiled the sad hours of exile in th6 
compilation of a very complete Life of Handel. The Author has been 
unfortunate in his translator, whose English baa neither grace nor 
correctness. But perhaps this is not of much moment; as tlm book is 
intended cdiiefly for the musical world. M. Schcelcher has spared 
neither time nor pains in a long, laborious and expensive search after 
eveiy source, printed or written, from which information could be ob- 
tained. There has been no Life of Handel since Mainwaring’s in 
17(50 ; and it “ is nothing but a summary, without much exactness.” 
The present therefore may be said to be the first at all adequate" bio- 
graphy of the great Saxon composer. The research shown in it would 
be worthy of the highest praise in a native ; in a foreigner it .is 
astonishing. The value of it as a piece of musical history must be 
left to the judgment of professed musicians. As a picture of the man, 
it. labours under the defect, of rf panegyrical tone* Thare k, however, 
not much room for mistake about the leading features of Handel’s 
character. They are rimple/ strongly marked, and lie on the surface. 
Indeed, many of the anecdotes about him among our standard 
jokes. He was a strOng-made portly person^ of impetuous temper, 
and great sensitiveness. The art of comppshig excited him to tears. 
A friend, calling upcm, him when in the act of' setting the words, “ He 
was despised and rgcctod of men/* fbntfd him absolutely sobbing. 

“The Life of HandeV By Vioter Sdhoelober. Loudon: Triibner and Ov* 
1867. ' '' 
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He WHa Imf^erii^ua, irritable, and swore vehemently ; but as ardent in 
his reii^n as he was in everything else he did. For several days 
bribre his death, he e^iprcsscd a wish that he might breathe last on 
0<5it)id.iMday~“Ia hopes, he said, "or meeting his sjweet iord and 
Saviour on the day of bis r^urrcctiuu/’ With a strong disposition 
for merriment, he was pvoua and reserved. He had all the jealousy 
and impatience of rivalry habitual to artists. One honourable trait 
ahould never be 'omitted in speaking of him — ^his spirit of indepen- 
dence. The insolent and vulgar hauteur of the English aristocracy he 
repelled with the conscious pride of self-reliance. This, too, was at a 
time when the divine Mozart could be sent by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg to eat with the servants, and when Haydn permitted an 
Hungarian magnate to say to him, " Go and dress yourself like a 
chapel-master,” Handel’s industiy was as great as his genius ; and 
he retained his vigour and power of working till an advanced age. 
The composition of the Messiah” occupred only twenty-three days, 
the " Samson” thirty or thirty-five. His works ^together amount to 
122, the greater part of which are of considerable extent. Among 
tliem 80 three-act operas. 

Long before our notices meet the reader’s eye, " The Autobiography 
of Lutfullah”'^ will be sure to have circulated through all the book- 
clubs in the kingdom, Indeed, its best parts arc already, at the mo- 
ment' w^e are writing, known to us through the “ wcH'klios,” which have 
all felt the attraction. The ideas, as well as the idiom of Orientals 
in general, are so remote from ours, that it affords us ueitlicr pleasure 
xfer amusement to follow them. But Lutfullali, though a Mahommedan, 
having learnt English thoroughly, and mixed much with the English, 
talks and thinks as Europeans do, yet with a continual rcservaticui of 
the native Indian point of view. It is this mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness, of the child^s curiosity with the man's astuteness, that 
constitutes the charm of the book. It reminds us of the “ Citizen of 
the World,” in which the same union of dissimilar qualities is admi- 
rably bit off by Goldsmith, Besides the amusement it affords, those 
who have not been in India may catch glimpses of the real state of 
society in India. Wo are flooded, just now more than eier, wiih 
English descriptions of society, the dinners and bails of the 
Anglo-Indian residents. Prom these w'orks on India wo learn nothing 
about the natives, with whom, except as servants or tradesmen, our 
countrymen never come in contact; for missionary accounts are 
couched in a falsetto tone of theological slang, which removes them 
into a world of their own, lii Lutfullah's Life we see— and all the 
better as he does not write with that object — something of iho true 
native ohara d|te , and of its relations to the true conquering pcoplS. 
If any one i^psposed to think that the English are beginning to be 
regarded othw^ise than as aliens by the natives of Hindostan, Tot him 
bo undeceived. Nor can we gather fi*om this h|^k that either the 

Autobio^aphy of Luifull^, a Holiammedan Gentleman; and his Tianv 
' actions with ids Pmlow-creatures : mieittpcrscd with Bemarks on the Habits, 
Customi, and Charao^ of the Bcople with whom he had to deal.” Edited by 
Bdw. B. Eaatwick, P.KS. London ; Smith, Elder, and Co, 1&57. 
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mental discipline, or t]be ide^, or the religion of the Engliah,,, 
have made any serious iVftpressibn oh the native races. jfcutfuBah.is 
known ^ one of the least bigoted of the disciples of Islam % yet’ his 
aniipa&l^ to all that we cjdl Ihrogress is in<jst manifest. He is a mdao 
of clear :Ji0rceptious, good feoliiig, and generous dispositions r yet *h0 
relates of himself, or of others, meaunCss, servility, and indirectness ' 
i^ich an Englishman, even if he would practise, would not telL 
They have np notion of justice, integrity, and honour, among them** 
selves, and they have not acquired thele notions frdfn ""us. The con-* 
duct of government, as of private persons, is an alternation of treachery 
and violence ; and tieachcry and violence are the only instruments of 
government that they respect. Our faults against Hindostan are 
great; yet it may be a question whether an exhibition of all the 
virtues in the moral code would have produced any elevating effect 
upon races whose moral perceptions seem blighted by ages of slavery 
and superstition. LutfuIJah^s ideas oh wdmen remain thoroughly 
Moslem. He attributes the prostitution of London to “ tfio licence 
established by the civilizers 

“TKe English leave their women to renaaiu uncontrolled in life, and permit 
them to enjoy the society of men, both in public aiid private. Poor creatures I 
Naturally weak, how many of them fall victims to the brutal intrigues of men s 
how many families of high name have been ruined by this unreasonable licence! 

I do not say that all Mohammedan ladies are virtuous. Virtue and vice are 
two sisters*— the former fair and tho latter black: and no nation has over biE^en, 
and shall ever be, uninfluenced by the two. ladies. But limits and resWnks 
prescribed by tho Mohammedan law and usage in domestic affairs, I am bound 
to say, at all events prevent increase in vice and decrease, in virtue. The time 
of the Mohammedan ladies bei^ occupied Jn neemewbrk, in tlie performance 
of their religious duties five times a day, in looking over their kitchens, and 
other household affairs, they have no leisure to thinh of admirers, Ihcir mar- 
riajjcs are arranged by their parents, who are their bfest friends, and whose ex- 
perience in worldly aifairs must be greater than theirs. Opportunities arc in 
gcneml afforded to the bride to sec her would-be husband from a loop-hole or 
a window before she is married to him ; and no matrimonial contract is con- 
sidered binding, unless tlie la\yl’ully-atiestcdconscnt of both parties is first oh* 
tained, and taken down in writing by the law officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment to solemnize the matrifvge. Thus many bitter feuds and lading miimosi- 
ties which poison the minds of contending rivals are avoided, and mairiage beds 
«nrc not only free from contamination, out from the dread of it. -Ih short, 
seclusion secures woman from those delusions and temptations which irritate 
the mind with fleeting joys, leaving behind the permanent sting of bitter re- 
morse ; while, never having tested the universal triumph and uomimon which 
beauty gives in the drclc of Eufope, the pang of lost power is not added to 
the painful sensation of fading charms/’ i 

Travels, even this best, cannot teach readers the real character and 
sentiment of a people. They familiarise us tsrith the exterior forms of 
nature and art, and the superficial customs arid observances. This 
sort of information is curious and inter^ting ; nay, more, it is mate- 
rial lor the inferences ' of i^highe# knoAvlesdge. The existing usages 
and institutions of a natiqp conduct to Conclusions as to its past his^ 

tory. But it is to more invisible arid jmpohderabte agencies of pr^ t, 

vailing opinion that we must look, for- such .data as alone will enable 
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«3 ip tmtlcr&taad eoaH 4feal ^ith the present, or forecast the future. 
This is whjifcwe look anxiously for my explauatiotis or o]iici<latiou8 of 
tbo reUgioua sentiment (if relicfious it be) which is at the bottom <>f 
tfte insuiTfcticin in Ohina. In tbo reWHon is embodied -lihe only 
moral movement or agitation of social life that has stirred Cloiia for 
centuries. That some buch^arinciple animates it,— that it is not tlie 
meire lawless outbreak of gangs of land pirates,— is clear. J3ut wh^ 
the moving milucnco is, is 3 ^et, after the lapse of several years since im 
commencement, Jlill undctcrniWd. We do not find any light on this 
interesting point in Mr, Fortune’s new volume of Chinese 'IVavels.*-* 
He seernh to agree in what we believe is now the goneml opinion, tliat 
the movement is not in any sense Christian. This is a subject, how- 
ever, for which Mr. Fortune has no eyes. On his own sulyect — the 
cultivation of the tea-plant, and the manufacture of silk and tea - -the 
present volume contains much useful information. Instead of trav(‘lliiig, 
as before^ in the disguise of ^ native, ho travelled in liis proper cha- 
Tacter of “outside barbarian,” and found this the better plan, lufor- 
mation was freel}'' given. There seemed neither m^steiy nor secrecy 
about the \arious processes. He brought away with him many new 
plants <md a number of skilled manufacturers from the tea-districts of 
tbe intenor. With respect to our unfortunate position towards the 
Chinese in the present war, Mr. Fortune’s mmarks arc short and judi- 
cious. He points out our groat mistake iu not enforcing from the 
first the treaty of 18412, and the way in which we allowed oursohes to 
be outrcachcd by the artful diplomacy of a people whose power w^e 
despised. Nor were we only outwitted by the Imperial Commis'.ioiier, 
but degraded in the estimation of tlie Chinese by making a diuuaiid 
which we da$’ed not enforce; for fear is the only motive to which, in 
their comprehension, o«r moderation can be Ubcribed. 

Much more full of information than Mr. Fortune’s volume is Mv. 
ItuNgell’s “North America.”^® It abounds with carefully collected 
observations on farming in Canada and tbe States, made by oiw* who 
is at once a practical farmer and a man of science. This coinbiuution 
of fpialities makes Mr. Kus.«cli’s book most valuable as a report on 
American methods. The scientific chemibts in this country have 
been, till recently, far too prone to dogmatize to the larmor. Tliey 
are beginning to understand, that analysis of soils must be taken in 
combination with climate, before we can apply it to practice. Much 
more extended observations arc tberefore necessary before a sufficient 
basis for Agricultural Chemistry will be obtained. Mr. Kiissell has 
repeatedly to notice how much climate alters our ideas of the cha- 
racter of soil best suited to certain crops. Climate, ratber than soil, 
determines ^e distimjtion of Prairie and Forest. The same hoil, 
which in li^lpfigan produces only stunted bush, will on the Atlantic 
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" A KesUksnee amoag ffie C^mese : Inland, on the Ooaei, and at &!oa.. Being 
a Nanastive <rf Soisnes and Adveatoou daring a Third Visit to China, from 1868 to 
1856.^ By Robert Fortjuie. Wito Illustration^. I^ondoi? ; J. Hunay. 1867. 

* * North America : its Agiicintiire and Climate. Containing Obsoi rations ou 
the Agricidtore and ffiimato of Canada, ffie United States, and the Island of 
Cuba.'^ By Robert Russell; Kilvhisf'. !Bdinburgh: A. and 0. Block. 1867. 
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sea-board, where rain ts abundant, produce dJIfc forests of timber. 
A lino drawn north and souths from the centre of Mybigan to i>t. 
Louis, and oiicteudlng to Texas, would form a rough houndary” beiwoou 
the wooded and the treeless country. West of this line, the trees dro 
generally stunted, unless along the marguia.of the rivers; whereas 
the country eastwm^d to the Atlantic wafi almost everywhere densely 
clothed with timber wlien first discovered by Europeans. Those who 
like to read of hustings politics, of Buchanan^s Kansas policy, and 
Fremont’s chances, will not find anythiifg to suit thelfi in Mr. Eussell’s 
book. But those who wish for information on the permanent and 
jiatural characteristics of the States, will find here an abundant stock 
of original observatione. 
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I j^EW poets of this generation can say of themselves that they 
“woke one morning to find themselves famous.” This has been 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s good or evil fortune. Tennyson slowly 
ascended to his zenith; the two Brownings were long in winning a 
fair acknowledgment ; Matthew Arnold is still all but unknown, not- 
withstanding his noble poetic faculty : Mr. Alexander Smith shares 
witli the author of “ Festua” the application of the Byronic phrase, 
we have quoted. We trust tliat he is not, in imitation of his rival* 
going to treat us to a series of disappointm^its, and make such a pro^ ^ 
duction as the “Life Drama” the basis of a fame for which, to 
tliose who road it when the promi^ it contained has been belied, it 
will scarcely seem the apology. The “ Life Drama” was remarkable 
as the work of a very young man in a season of poetic dearth. It 
was built on a story of Keats and Tennyson, and affinity with those 
poets. Its blank-verse, monotonous in the end, was exquisitely sweet, 
and showed ease and feeling, as well as careful reading of the roasters 
of that metre. The poem abounded, in fine isolated lines, in charming 
conceits, thrown sensibly out as such, and everywhere, in spite of 
occasional spasmodism, it was evident that the Author’s brain was not 
dazzled by his own exhibition of fireworks, but had at bottom an 
active common sense tlxat would ultimately liold him from the excesses 
of the school whose faith he professed, and was even then vigilant to 
avert obscurity and many of 'those vain irregularities which charac- 
tenze “ Festus” and “ Balder.” The sonnets at the close of the volume 
we remember as a^furthcr instance of - his possession of the faculty of 
verse, and of the promise of higher. perfection. Having said thus 
much, the critic, 

“Running a naile that ho might leap a yard,” 

as Mr. Smith finely writes, ngiust admit that he is disappointed in the 
“ City Poetns.”^ They jnpo not .up to the mark. The style of the 

^ “City Poems.” By Alexander Bmitli. Iltimbridge : Macmillan and Cc^ 
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? oei»s, the venr effl^xKses of the verse, recall the ^‘Life Drama/* 
ioreover, Mr. Smith has not got a whit nearer to real life. He ib 
Btill wandering out&ido the huay circle, making a poem of it-^iiot 
fifomit. . 

Four years have elapsed since the publication of the ^^Life Drama/’ 
We have a right to expect something diiferentk and much better, after 
such an intervd. Powers so precocious shomd be neighbouring ma- 
turity by this time. Mr. Smith talks and talks; he is more and more 
Alexander Smith, and proportfonately less the poet we hoped he would 
he. That he is a true poet many passages in this volume sufficiently 
prove ; but he is not creative, and we cannot say that he is even ori- 
gind. The spirit and tone of Tennyson arc reproduced in the ** City 
Poems it is impossible to forget the Laureate while we read them 
His characters are the merest abstractions — pegs for the hansring of 
poetic bravery on \ and so long-winded are tltf reflective parth, the di- 

S ion^ *so random, that all story is lost in thorn. Horton is an ill- 
genius, who — 

** Plunged from off this crumbling shoal of lime, 

Sliuck for the coa&t of Paine — ^with stiffened limbs 
Went down in sight of land/* 

He flics before the reader like a ^ssamer in a mist, and in fact he 
just such a filmy substance. A set of young men, discussing his his- 
tory, strike out here and there some clever images, with a fling at the 
Critics by the way. We arc to presume, doubtless, that Charles, 
dames, Max, John, and Barry, are a group of spasmodic pods dis- 
guised under Christian-names. At least their hostility to our class, 
contempt for cotton, and general preference of soliloquy to dialogiu*, 
may warrant the supposition. For the rest, they speak more &enbibl\ 
than the race usually does* Thus, picturing Horton’s eyes, — 

‘'The thought stood in them ore ’twas spoken; Wit 
Laughed on you from the windows cm she danced 
Out on you Irom the door.” 

Again— 

for Fame’s consummate fruit, which ne’er 
Has cool’d the fever of a living lip, 

Which ripens slowly through laborious years, 

Tlien, heavy with its sweetnesif and its bloom. 

Falls on a giave, he could not wait; so pluck’d 
Crude Bcputaiioii’s gicen and bastard crab, 

Which set Ins teeth on edge. This error soured 
His native goodness/* • 

Tbe fatal incident in Horton’s life appeal's to have be(»n his love for 
a “ lily- woman,” who is lost to him by drowning; but Iloiton with 
all his sorrows and the good things he gives occasion to be said of 
him, is light-weighted, and flits out of sight and mind before wo have 
finished the poem. 

Squire Maurice” is better eoilceived;^ and holds a really ti agio posi- 
tion. It is a poem of Lewe and Irresolution. He is pliglitird to a 
girl of low degree, but cannot summon courage to broalc with the 
world and follow the imjmlso of his heart. The counseh, the half 
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resolves, tbe 'pOor ^dom which outwits hii bettec jiatihe is well 
given:— . 

And'yet tliff wOrM is wise’; ^h curve and round 
Of custom’s road is no result of eWee ; ' 

' It ourvas hit to avoid some treacherous ground^ 

Some quag^iire in the wilds Oftcircumstanco,; 

Nor safelr left. Tho loiig^rawn. caravan 
Wavers through .heat, tlum files o’er .Mecca’s stones; 

Tar in the blindii^g desert li 6 the bones • 

Of the proud-'hcarted solitary man,” 

A weak heart makes tra^dy as well as a strong one; but hem 
again the tragic position dissolves in talk. , On "looking closer at 
‘‘ Squire Maurice” we discover that he is not a personality : a subtle 
analysis, rather, of what an average human creature would be, similaidy 
placed. As a poem, “ Squire Maurme” is written with a simple case 
and sweetness which makes it very delightful to read, and we prefer 
the following natural verses to all the grand Apollodorian lines that 
spasmodic poet over coined:— * 

“ Though I have travelled now for twice an hour, 
i have not heard a bird or seen a flower. 

This wild road has a Httlc mountain rill 
To sing to it, ah 1 happier than I. 

How desolate the region and how still 
The idle earth looks on the idle sky ! 

1 trace the river by its wandering green, 

The vale contracts to a steep pass of fear, 

And tlirough the midnight of the pines I hear 
The torrent raging down the loim ravine. 

At last Tve reached the suinniit high and bare 5 
I fling myself on heather dry and ; 

As silent as a picture lies the town ; , 

Its peaceful smokes arc curling in the air; 

T!ie bay is one delicious sheet of rose, . 

And round the far point of the tinted cliffs 
I sec the long strings of the fishing-skiffs 
Come home to roost like lines of evmimg crows.” 

Mr. Smith does uot excel in lyric verse, nor do any of the school of 
which he is considered the chief and interpreter. Wo are astonished 
that he should have reprinted such stanzas as “ The ITight before the 
Wedding ; or^ Ten Years After ^ 

The country w{Lys are full of mire, 

The boughs toss in the fading light. 

The winds blow out the sunset's fire, ^ 

And sudden droppeth down the night. 

I sit in this familiar rown, ■ 

. Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 

My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly iying pinj of port.” 

We can pardon such epithets as the day,” and mifuiy of tho 

kind made popular by Shelley ; ' but if thin grandiloquence applies to tho 
daily ebbing of our dbcanters, it wiqy extend to our Icga of mutton, 
and will have.o range of infinite bathos. We are not of those who 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIV.]— New Semes, Vol. XII. Js^o. 11. B. B 
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Hi*. Smith aS tliigwkm* near hold tike wmeMm good. If it 
“woro Eo tQ anything luce tho extent charged against him, he must have 
a genius for never yet eqaiuled in poetie Jiimture, Dub 

let whoever vai, tead ’•the above stanza, and say if It bo not aft almost 
aervile echo of Tenmrfton ! The breatrociit, the tone^ the vety rhymes, 
are bis, Mr. Smith should^have been careful,, where so much was 
expected of him, not to publish these reproductions of a master, invo- 
luntary though tlVy he, ffhere is surety such a thing as a poetic 
conscience, to warn young votaries of the Muse when they are appro- 
priating property not their own f At all events, there aa*e laws to 
rcfltrahi the practice. We have a minor objection to 'make. Mr. 
Smithes frequent elisions affect the ear unpleasantly : we find pages 
fall of ’mong, ’mid, ’neath, ’bo^'-o, ’tween, Ac. This can easily bo 
corrected. will make another, and a graver one. Mr. Smith 1ms 
now had experience of the world, and has seen more of women. The 
strange stym of the young lady who momentarily appears in the 
** Boy’s Poerri,” her shadowy, vulgar, and ridiculous ensemlle make 
us think that he has mot much penetration, and is tardy in reaching 
beyond the elements of character. It is possible to sketch a flighty 
person with giaoo. In this poem, as in the others, the charm is in 
the descriptions. Here is one of a clear unlaboured beauty, that would 
of itself pass Mr. Alexander Smith’s name into the rank of poets : — 

" The shining day 

Spread out bcfon» me, and I wandered on, 
kVcc as those vagrant children of tbe waste, 

Shadow and sendiine. By the sandy bonks 
Of a shrunk stream, that in unnumbered rills 
Tinkled ^tween pebbles and hoi glistening stones, 

Tno gi'cen^ingdishcrs played. A travelung shower 
O’ertook me on the way ; 1 stood and hoard * 

The skylarks singing in the sunny rain, 

With a dim recognition in my heart. 

As if I knew the meaning of the song 
In some forgotten life, i reached a height 
That lay from fairy fem to stately tree 
Asleep in sunsliine. }from its crown 1 saw 
The country fade into the distant sky, 

With liappy hamlets drowned in apple-bloom, 

And ivy-muffled churches still with graves. 

And restless fires subdued and tamed by day ; 

And scattered towns whence ^me at intervals, 

Upon the wind, a clear sweet 'sound of bells. 

Through all, a river, like a stream of haze, 

Drew Us sfow length until ’twas lost in woods. 

, Stih as a lichmd st<me I lay, and watched 
^ The lighte and sh^ws on the landscape’s face. 

' The nmving eJoud that quench'd tlus shining fields, 

The gilding sunbeam, the grey traiimg shower, 

' And all the commerce of the cwjrih and sky. 

With weary limbs at sunset I returned ; 

And in the dingy fringes of the town, 

The hcMess tensor of the Sabbath evc^ 

The listless groups that stood mround the doors,. 
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ym ijnd qpmUefis iuta lie t&t, 

aw tiM? wotW* 8 mows bad been ovefWKHwbt, 

Aadnwbmig^texandlooae, %apmt8j^ 

SliQ^ as $ ak^ark Trbea Ids b o*er : 

1 6r^t ittto my little twiligbt room, 

And tli^ my day of gloiy set m tears ” 

The heaJtlucst sign in this rolttm^ is, that has not boon 

polbhiogi^nd cntiing g^s to his verse* He is not, ifre aro glad to 
see, corrupted by the nosdiotis applause of many of the critics who first 
welcomed him : ho has written right on the best that was in him* 
Public taste has much advanced since we iiad the liifc Brnma,” 
thanks to the intolerable outrages on iSnglisIi oonnriOn sense and 
language of which the spasmodic poets became latterly guilty. That 
it does not condemn and reject the Oity Poems,** but accepts them, 
however disappointing, as a proof of sensible progress tii«Art, must • 
satisfy Mr. Smith that he is in the right track, and Ih) the present 
reward for his eilbrts. 

Our quarterly supply of verse is unfailing, and of the usual quality. 
Wo must except and select one volume which cmitmns somothing 
more than ver&e, and seems to us })articularly liopcful — a collection 
of poems*-^ by Edward Wilberforee and Edmund P. Hlanchard. Mr. 
Blanchard’s contributions are gi’aceful trifles, evidently thrown in to 
fill up*ljis friend’s volume. They show considerable case of versifica- 
tion, and an inoffensive flippancy on which metre may act as a fortu- 
nate restraint. The poems of Mr. Wilberforee are distinguished by a 
fulnesb and sustained strength rare in a first publiealaon. Perhaps he 
might as well liavo loft the seventeenth canto of Bon Juan unsung. 
Ho certainly attests the truth of Byron’s lines*— 

“Sometimes 

Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.” 

Bui kings and rh^ mes are most unmanageable when we attempt to 
command them ; and in spite of Mr. Wilberforce’s dexterity, luc has 
now and then to resort to imperious^measuros. Tho canto is curious 
and clever, but roads lUre time lost when we find what much betto 
things he can do. The “ Field’s Secret** is a powerful story told in 
ten-syllable couplets, and with a sway and perspicuity of Jangu,^ 
highly creditable to a young writer. Mr. Wilberforee has studied 
Wordsworth to some purpose, — ^tbe least dangerous of all preceptors 
to a youthful poet, and cue ^hose sound and sonorou«c English, reve- 
rence for his art, and eternal dealing with the well-heads of Nature, 
can do nothing but good to a young and imaginative mind, little 
likely, by virtue of its ardour, to be Uttsied mto hk vice of prosing. 
The lines, “ A Gorge in the Alps,** eompo^ k piece of fine natural 
description, and close with a grandeur of simple eloquenoe unaecus- 
tomed in the days of Festus and B'irmiliau. Our space allows us to 
quote a portion only : — * * » * 

a ’^Poemai.” By Edward WHherfproe and Edmuiid Foster Blanchard. IiOBdon : 

XiOngman and Oo. 18()7« 
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. « W<i cr0uclied % the drippiog eav?s^ , 

White tag<^ iW etorm vltliett, (md tJirou^ the viist 
*That hung nooti mountmil’s skirts^ aM clothed 
1^0 pbtess With priestly vestments, seaxtio descried 
The other hiwfc, wnerc the frail bke^bells drooped 
Beneath ihe pitiless hsdl : at the fog 
8wq>t by in serried coliunns, like the march 
Of some victorious army, and we heard 
The tra% of hailstonei^kiiit and fainter grow. 

Till nothing broke the silence of the scar 

But tiie slow drip from cave, and rock, and branch* 

Again wo salUed out : our footsteps fell 
’mth muffled pla&h upon the sodden clay ; 

We saw the weeping tresses of the larch 
Sway to the ground, and veil the graceful stem,. 

As tho* Godiva found a Daphne’s tomb— 

Biu'cst of Dryads : hcic the mountain ash 
•With clustered corals dipped in liveliest red, 

New washcdi and showering peails to every wind, 

Qaivering wdh delight : the streaming fir 
Through its aoaked barh distilled a fresher scent.” 

We have to admire here the flow and modulation of the verse, and 
Ihe quiet descriptive power j and for a first ejffort wo see more promise 
in these solid qualifications than if the poem bristled with conceits. 
Mi\ Wilberforce feels with his own heart, and sees with hk own 
eyes. Ho must not he dismayed to find his book meet with little at- 
tention. It is not of a kind to raise a lietitioua sensation. Tlie germ 
of excellence is in it, but what form and direction that excellence may 
take we shall not attempt to predict. Possibly one who writes Eng- 
lish, and thinks it, so glearly, may turn to satire. The volume indi- 
oates that he has a taste tJiat way. There is now an opening for a 
good satiric poet. We are all of us too comfortable — bards and re- 
viewers. 

As fhr as it was in art to illustrate a poet so exquisitely pictorial as 
Tennyson, the three chiefs of the pie-Kaphaelites h*ave buc(‘ecded.’^ 
Tliey have, each in his own waj^ and with extreme conscientiousness 
and care, presented something oirhe poet’s meaning, never failing from 
want of depth to read him. That they have not satisfied the public 
is less a fault of theirs than a proof of the diflSculty of the under- 
taking. It was an easy task to illustrate Byron and Moore. Wild 
Irish girls and amorous angels { Brian Born trampling the Sabsenaeh, 
and }oung Love triumphing in and out of window ; scenes in Italy 
and Greece; stalwart figures in mantles and moustaches, hearing a 
strong family likoiiipsd to those ot Giarke^s series, admii od in our in- 
fancy ; the regular features and bosoms of British beauty, 

were suwently lugge«*tive to satijify us, and did not require deep 
aubtletjp^ conceive and depict. The peculiarity of Tennyson, and 
the ringulanty of his genius, is that he ne^er draws a picture without 
dipping it in a thought, or^suifuping if with a profound sensation. 

< Poems.” By Alfred Tennyson, D.C'.L., Poet Laureate. Illustrated edition. 
London , Moxon, Dover^sireet. 1S57. 
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Hence the picture bccomee accepted in the memotv not only as a 
landscape that we have looked at visually, hut have felt with emolioa. 
He, n^tc than his fellows, has cast on»natural scenery — • 

The light that never was on sea or land-** 

The ccmsccratiou and thp poet's dream/* 

“The Moated Grange,” the dreary moorland of “Locksley Hall,'* 
the “waste fens and wihdy fields,’* the glaring desolation of 
“Mariana in the South,” the pastoral repose in “The Miller's 
Daughter,” the pensive twilight eve, aud “ wild March morning” in 
“ The May Queen,” the half glimpses of old England in Godiva,” 
and the “ Talking Oak,” the love lorn splendours in “ (Enone,” the 
weird winter night with its “ tingling stars,” which looked down on 
King Arthur and Sir Bedivero, — a word of the poet conjures all these 
varied images before us in passionate clearness : his spell is on us, and 
it is vain for Art to attempt to rival these vivid imprei^ions. The? 
wonder is that Messrs. Millais, Hunt, and Bosetti have not failed more 
signally, and shocked our prejudiced views altogether. How utterly they 
might have done so is shown hy the companion efforts of Mr. Horsley, 
and, w e regret to add, Mr. Mulready. Hone but Tennyson can play 
on Tennyson's instrument. Still it is unfair in such a case to be ex- 
Dctiiig, and the book contains drawings that are very oharniing, apart 
from miy ndation to the poetry. Oriental Kitf is given with the 
hand of one wKo knmvs the East, by Holman Hunt, in the “Becol- 
lections ol the Arabian Nights.” Wc wish he had made us a present 
ol the Persian giil as wc 4 l. His Godiva, unloosing the “wedded 
eagles of her bolt,” and surrounded in her bower by what may be 
taken for prying eyes, is cluisiely and beantiQdly conceived. TJiere is 
wildness, and the sense of a charm snappc<l tragically in his “ Lady of 
Shsilott,” but it is quite a difierent web from the one that flew out and 
“ floated wide,” and the sweet and dim romance of tlie j)Ocm is 
missed. The two Oriaiui*drawings arc the best of the illustrations j 
the second, Avith the stern Norse wariiof stooping over and passionately 
kissing the sculptui'ed effigy, on the tombstone, of bis slain bride — the 
snow-covered ground and white roelis skirting the northern sea around 
— is very noble, and worthy of Tennyson. 

Bos(*tti’s drawings are intensely medimval and mystic; but this 
artist has the sense of beauty so deeply seated, that we admire even 
when we do not always understand him. The weeping queens watch- 
ing King ^hur in the vale of Avelon arc lovely and quecn*like 
women ; so is the face of the Lad^ of Shalott, who has sung her last 
soni» : the attitude of Lancelot also is profoundly tender, and the drawing 
is crow ded with suggestive accessories. Bosetti improves on Tennyson ^ 
too much ; but if we forget tho ^poetry his drawings affect to illus- 
trate, and ^e them for what they are, we ehall find that each one is 
a poem in itbclf, and despite the ^quaininess and excessive richness, a 
poem that wo may cherish *And enjoy, pr we are beneath the artist’s 
level. The fervid devotion of “Mariana in the South,” kissing the 
Saviour’s feet, and the ecstasy of the rapt St. Cecilia under the Angel’s 
salute, are due to a man of genius who may be too much given to 
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symbolie eliitorattonSy hvA 'wbo cotnprebends beauty with hie whole 
soui, mi am tW highest mi the noblest fomiB ^ grace. 

Tmo femimne vian^ are the key*notee to the ^oturea, aaiid if ^we fix 
our attention on tSpm, woehall no longer feel offended by the p^ntic 
fulnete of detailv^ And yet we hardWlSte to object to that which 
fttmlebeesO'winidie»fU * ' 

Mk unequd, of course : here^ as in the Aoademy Exhi* 

biUoo^ ia ohe piace^hn nearly accoo:i]^iiihciis perfection^ and in another lie 
ig aa ar Horsley. 'The two drawings to the ^ Miller's Daughter"' 
ere miserable— below ovith^isin and contempt: those afTixed to the 
Sisters'’ ere fhidy ixnaginai^iro; the S(|uar6 black turret, the bending 
poplam, and the windy of doud £;bcross the moon, admirably suggest 
the ballad. Equally good is “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” with the figure ot‘ the 
pure girl whose hre^h to Heaven “ like vapour goes” from the serene 
coldness of the convent into the wintry air. In “Dora,” the scene 
between Witlkim. and his father is a speoimeA of the forcible feeble. 
The old man is isketohed as an irritaied miser, and William’s outline is 
that of a somawhah t%^y collegian seapograee. Mr. Millais has 
fallen into a eommon error In his drawing of Cleopatra. The 
” queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” was not negriue. 
She had no cause to be even olive-tawny. Cleopatra was a daugliicr 
of Ptolemy, a Greek; and the Egyptian climate would never have 
bunit and burnished her white blood to anything like Iho ortent 
insisted upon by the Indeed, custom would have soon “ staled 

her infinite variety” had she been a nigger. She is absolutely made to 
point with a black finger to a black breast, which no .sensible as^pick 
would touch. The poet has not allogethor insulted her memory and 
the taste of the Itomait generals by giving her “swarthy cheekb,” 
thongli it may be questioned how fiu* that may bo admissible ; but tlie 
artist does nothing but outrage to iho shade of Mark Antony. Mr. 
Millais has, moreover, made her expose her teeth — doubtless to get a 
little iight into his drawing ; but it wears the aspect of a curious case 
of insistaueo, as if the glorioitk beauty must not only bo black like 
Dinah, but grin in sh^rhood. Historic and intuitive evidence, 
Hr. Millaisj ^Us us that the Serpent of old Nile was fair. The most 
destructive women are always fair. 

The drawings eoukriimted by Stanfield and Oreswiek might have 
beeii done as well by inl^ior artist.^. They are very pretty, and some 
of Stanfield’s very beautiful. Cre^wiok’s illustration to the lines, 
“ Move Eastward, luq>py Earth,” and Stanfield’s to “ Break, break, 
break I” seem to us the most successful, for there the bare hint is left 
for them to fill up. ^ Ulyeses sett^ sail from Ithaca” is a charm- 
ingsketch of the fatter artist. Ptis (Euone wants tiie majesty conveyed 
by the lines — 

the valley topmost Satgftrus 
Stands up and takes the monung, but in fiont 
gorges, opeuiugLwide ap^, reveal 
Troas, and Ilioif s ^mnn’d citadel, 

The crown Skoas.” 

Mr. MolreadyV Life and Thought” is conceived and drawn with 
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'©x^^eeding delicacy. Hw “ Will Watei-prcor* at the Cook can onlj* be 
sunamcd aa etapid. Hia Syrcua^^ might be tafeoa for^Br\tibh damea 
of ligh( character burleaiquing on a part of our coabt» and haili^ a 
trawler. Of Mr. Horsley wc haye spokee, and wish to say no more. 
Mr. Maclise represents himself with unswerving constancy. 'On tho 
whole, it is a goodgift^book for those wifi> love pictures— even for those 
who love the poet. 

Several Handbooks to the Art Treasures Bxhf^on, wore or less 
instructive, demand a cursoiy notice. That to the ‘'Paintings by 
Ancient Masters”* is an unsatisfactory guide, not y«*ry acute or clear 
in its criticism, and written with dulnesa. Why me not tho critical 
articles on Old Mastcra that api>eared in* the Tf»ies reprinted? 
They possessed all that this Handbook lacks in bteadth of judgment 
and iutorestp 

The Handbooks to tho Muw3um of Ornamental Art,”'’ by Mr. 
Waring, and to “ The Armoury,”*^ by Mr. PJanchc, dre tbc work of* 
coni]>eteni men. Tho Water Colours, Hmwings, and Engravings,”^ 
and the Handbook to the “ British Portrait Qalleay,”^ arc written upon 
the bo d of Art>^critiei«Jm, with an eloquence which does not 

impair porception, and with an appreciative generosity that is, 
nevertheless, no curb on the writer’s boldness and just (ii.vtribuiion of 
honours. The ‘‘British Portrait Gallery” forms almost a pocket 
History of England and its portrait painters: biograplij, anecdote, 
and criticism go haud-in-hand, and make it the friuidhcbt guide to 
the pictures that could be had, and a pleasant companion, apart from 
its specific use. 

It is perhaps unfair to ask the opponents of Mr. Jluskin’s theories 
of Art to jirovc thoir ac(|uaiiitance with its principles, and their 
claim to enter into contention ’with liim, by giving the public a book 
as good as thc“ Elements of Brnwing;”® but wo apprehend that they 
will no longer deny to him that knowledge of tho nilos of Art which 
ib the basis of sound criticism, even when they do^piae his judgment 
and contest liis ahbumptions. A better instructor could not be placed 
in tho hands of the young liegiuner of Art. It will do lor him all that 
tho dravving.nia&tci‘s fail to do — and that is well-nigh everything, lie 
will learn, with the very first lines ho draws, the value and meaning of 
shade , and, following his admirable and patient guide, he will have hi» 

* A Handbook to tho Paintings by Ancient Mastetb in the Art Tieasures 
Exhibition.'* Kepnutod from the Mcmcki^at* Otumkan, London • Bradbury and 
Evans, 3:857. • 

® ^^Haodb^k to the Museum of Ornamental Art In the Art Treasures Exliibi^ 
tioii.’* By J. B. Waring, Esq. London; Bradbmy and Evans. 1857. , 

® The Armoury.” By J. B. Planchd!, Esq. London: Biadbmyand Kvans^ 
1857. , * 

7 Handbook to the Water Cedours, Drawing, and Engravings in the Art 
Treasures ISxbibitioD.” Bepeiptsd firom the Mmehestir Ouardim, London: 
Bradbury and Evans* 1857. # 

^ Handbook to the British Portrait fibdlen^ in tho Art Treasures Exhibition.*' 
JHcprinted from the MancAeitter Guardian, Limdon : Bradbury and Evans. 3 S5T. 

® “ liie Elements of Drawing, in Throe Letters to Beginners.” By John 
Itttskin, M.A With lUustraUons, drawn by the Author. London • Smith, Elder, 
andCa 1857. 
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eye jmijerceptibly ^ueatfd m.nature; LearwUigto see things as they 
are, he is by gfattu^ slow/degr^s ^ught to render them as they are ta 
be jenderen. He is instructed, ^ be advances, to read and to speak 
the language, of Art, the Uaiiguag^ of earth :jah^ sky, and* of the 
greatest who have bi*eathed our' breath* eloquence- of. the 

writing will be -a spur to hia^energies j and, its extrfenjc lucidity will 
leave him nothing to desire in the \vay of explanation of particulars* 
Acwmpanied by book^ the «stu<!|ijnt' has a friend in his wander- 
ings over hill and d^e ini the- depih^! of ^country peace, and in the 
heart of beauty ; a friend gentle, wise, and most inspiriting. The 
dogmas here are m.any,, but -they, do not bite young people. Mr* 
Ruskin’s dogmatisin is the direct one- view of a profound conviction 
founded on reverent study, and the act of seeing and thinking for 
himself. We no more object to his expressing himself in dogmas 
than to his having an opinion. There are two or three touches of 
<3ar^m to«relicve the diyness of insti‘uction, •of a kind to make little 
ladies giggle and grave women look fond. They do not hurt : but 
the following passage addresses itself too much to the class which 
laughs outi^ht at anything the master stresses and says with in- 
tent. He is speaking of the economy of colour in natui‘e ; — 

“ Sometimes I liavc really thought her miserliness intolerable : in a gentian, 
for instance, the way she economizes her ultramarine down in tlio bell is a 
little too badP 

This, of course, is only a pleasantry, and does well in the school to 
sliow that the superior can unbend and be mortal : it shows also that 
the naturalistic teacher feels himself strong enough to trifle with the 
enemy ; but out of the sohool it does not do. Wo are inclined to 
quarrel with the Appendix somewhat. ^ Mr, Buskin has no right to 
dogmatize on poetry and poets. He recommends Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Coventry Patmore to young people, excluding Coleridge as “ sickly 
and useless,’’ » and Shelley as “shallow and verbose.” Shelley has 
faults, and so has Coleridge; but this ofl’-hand dictum is an iinper* 
tinence — nothing less. Besides, there are nobler poets than the above 
tlirec for the young to read. ’ VVe do not tlunk there was need for a 
caution against Action and the drama. Shakspeare is the drama in 
England, and surely he may be read by the young ? We fancy it is 
for a very feminine order of mind that Coventry Patmore is made to 
supersede Shakspeare. Or. docs Mr. Buskin mean that our youth 
ftliould cai-efully shun theatres and shows and sights P Apart from 
these blemishes, the “Elements ofDra\ving” is a useful book; one 
that will become the art-student’s manual. Xt has the approbation of 
all enlightened artists. , , 

A quarterly reviewer of novels has fte^iucntly to address his readers 
when thew^orks under consideration have been perused and their con- 
tents distributed to the winds in newspaper extracts. It is seldom 
■ his part to ii^ducc the charactm*and uprkvel the plot. A novel 
like “ Towers,”^^ fur instance, is pretty sure to have gone 

^ “Barqheafcr ^owew.” By Anthony IVollopc^ autlior of “The Warden.**^ 
^vojs. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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the rotmcl of the cimdating library before anything we maybavo to 
say touching its merits will be heard ^ and wo can hardl}*'* expect to 
assist extending its circulation in its present form, when we state 
our opinion of it as decidedly the cleverest novel of the season,* and 
one of the most masculine delineaMons 6f modern life in a special 
class of society thatnve h^e seen for Aany a day. Those who have 
read its dashing predecessor, The Warden,’* will quite up to the 
style and the story, which are both Ksontinned’ vijjorously in “ Bar- 
chester Towers,’* and with renewed interest. We recommend novel 
readers, who have not yet made acquaintance with Mr. Trollope, to 
get the two books immediately. As they are likely to be few, and it 
is our duty to occupy ourselves with the majority, wo shall speak of 
‘‘ Barchestor Towers” as a work well known, Mr. Trollope has 
satisfactorily solved a problem in this production. He has, with- 
out resorting to politics, or setting out as a ^social reformer, given us a ^ 
novel that men can enjoy,* and a satire so cleverly interwovdh with the * 
stoiy, that every incident and development renders it more pointed 
and telling. In general our modern prose satirists spread their 
canvas for a common tale, out of which they start when the occasion 
suits, to harangue, exhort, and scold the world in person. JMr. Trol- 
lope entrusts all this to the individuals of his story. The plot is as 
simple as tlie siege of Troy. We are sure that Mr. Slope cannot 
succeed, or that if he is allowed to, another three volumes will con- 
round him. We are equally convinced that the Widow Bold will 
never surrender to him, or that if she should, he will have to repent it 
equally. JSTeverthele.ss, our appetite for the closing chapters does not 
langui.«!h. We arc anxious for the widow, and long to get her havonod 
out of her perilous widowhood in fast wedlock « man’s great ambition 
to become a Bishop, and woman’s wonderful art in ruling one, cannot 
fail to interest us exceedingly, and we hurry on without a halt to the 
overlhro^v of Slope and the rare act of self-immolation whereby the 
Jtev. Mr. Harding refuses a deanery, value a considerable sum per 
annum, and bestows it on his son-in-law. The story is original in 
books, but common in the land : so i» the villain. Mr. Slope is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary i)owei*s. He cannot move without inspiring 
nausea even in the female bosom (for it is notorious how much the 
sex can bear) ; yet he contrives to make men jealous of him. We 
have all of us met somebody like Mr., Slope, and wished tliat, if he 
indeed could lay claim to the odour of sanctity, it were pleasanter to 
the poor human sense of smell," 

“ ;Mr. Slope is lull, and not ill made.* His feet and hands arc large, as has 
cv(',r been the case with all his family, but ho has a broad chest and wide 
shoulders to carry olf the excrescences,, and on the whole his figure is good. 
His countenance, however, is not specially prcposse^ing. His hair is lank, 
and of a dull pale-reddish hue. Jt is always formed into three straight lumpy 
musses, cadi brushed with admirable •precision, and cemented with mncli 
gre;ise ; two of them adhere closCly to the sides of his face, and the other lies 
at right angles above thorn. He wears no whisxers, and is always punctiliously; , 
sliaveiu Ilis face is nearly. of the sanie colour as his hair, though perhaps a : 
little redder j it is iioL unlike beef — beef, however, one would stiy, of a bad 
quality. Ilia forehead is capacious and high, but square and heavy, and uu- 
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:jlieasautly shinn^g. Sis mptdh is krg^e, thou^lrbis lips are^hin and bloodless 
. and^iis highj prominent, pale brown t^es inspire aii^tJnng but couMeuce. Ilis - 
nosc^ however^is his. redeensiag feature,* it is pronounced slniight and well 
foirimecb thongb sbould^eve .Ukedit better diii it not possess a some* 

whai spongg-pdioWwp^ as tbongb it had^been qleverly formed out of 
a fed-(K)lpTU^ .c^t idOver bould. endure to hands with Mr. Slope. A 
. cold,, clqwnmjr.peiispira^ioa always exadcs^frpui hihvj^ the small, ditips are even 

to be seen m his, brow, and his friendly gifasp is unpleasant.” 

'■ ' 

, Mr. Trollope setmas/Wanting ia eertain of the higher elements that 
xnako a great novelist. jBe does, hot exhibit mueli sway over the 
emotional part of our naiture j though &irer readers may tliink that 
the pretty passages between Eleanor and her baby-hoy show a capacity 
for melting woman’s heart, at least. He is also a little too sketchy ; 

, the scenes ai*e efficient in repose, and richness : but let us cut short our 
complaints, thankful that we have a caustic and vigorous writer, who 
^can draw nSen and women, and tell a story tdiat men and women can 
read. 

We could not oppose a greater contrast to ^‘Barchester Towers,” 
than ‘‘The Athelings.”^^ It is in construction and execution al- 
together feminine. Two sisters and one brother, a father, a rnothevr, 
and baby twins, lived in Islington and comfort on two hundred a 
year. The elder sister is an authoress j the younger a beauty ; the 
brother is a boisteTOUS boy who gets articled in a lawyer’s office, and 
helps by his acumen and energy to save the family property and 
defeat the bad man of the book, Lord Winterbourne ; the twins 
ris^main subordinate, and come in for the ladies’ petting j the father and 
mother are also in the background. Now, Mr. Trollope has a distinct 
intrigue on foot, whiqji the reader never ‘loses sight of, and the 
characters successively help to unfold it ; but the authoress of the 
“ Athelings ” has nothing of the sort, and we have to look through 
her three volumes again and again to discover how it is she 
can possibly have contrived to spin out dreary conversation to such 
. an, eactent as to fill them, and preserve a vestige of interest. The 
secret is that the novel is addressed to the British Home, and it seems 
that we may prose everlastingly to the republic of the fireside. When, 
towards the end of the second volume, we are made aware that the 
beauty has a chance of marrying a lord, we prick up our ears and 
' plunge freshly once more into seas of household gossip. When, lialf 
through the third volume, it is hinted to us that her sister, the genius 
— ^for so the writer, of a novel is callcdV-is destined to bring back a 
sceptic clergyman to his rectory and the true creed, wc buckle up and 
„ ^ cmxie in gallantly at tho deaths scarcely sensible of the monstrous 
r fatigues we liave undergone. Bul^the book finished, will any one 
Vveuture to resume acquauiJance with it ? The -luthoress is clever : she 
; can describe gaiety ; IVIr. Agar, the old epicurean exquisite, and JVIrs. 
Edgerly,^t|4 Vapid woman of fashion, are^wcll touched ; and there is a 
dainty nal^jiness . in the sisters which ipi^cs it pleasant to remember 

li ‘*^0 AtiieHngs, or tho ITwreo Gifts.” By Maigaret 0|j[phaiit. 3 vols. Black- 
; , W(^ an<l Sons, il^inbui^h and London. 1857. : 
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them. ^ Her main fault has killed the most charmingly^ written hoofes^' 
and this lady has only to ]>ractis6 compression to become an .excellent* 
novelist. ‘ . 

In‘*‘ Labour and ,I»iv^,**^* we have a qui8t sensible talc, the jmoral 
of which is suggested by the title. It has the ij^rit of being in one 
volume, but. even hero the dilution of o^ii’uary iheidenis in floods of 
colloquy would enable it to bear cutting down'by half.^ The cliaractera 
are skilfully delintsatecT. » / 

The Author of “ S^arina ” has exposed himself to a somewhat trying 
ordeal. Last year he treated us to delightful volume of well-sus- 
tained oriental extravagance, and we remember our friend Shibli Bag-, 
arag too well to 1)8 easily satisfied with any hero less astonishing. It 
was refreshing to leave the actual and the probable for a time, and 
follow Mr. Meredith* a lead into the bright world of imagination. The 
hope of such another enchanted holiday prepared us to weleome hia 
new tale with all due honour and cordiality. It was with Something 
like disappointineiit, therefore, that we found ourselves brought down to 
tlio vulgar limits of time and place, and our appetite for the marvellous * 
entirely spoilt by scenes which cliallenge prosaic considemtions of his- 
toiical truth and the fitness of things. The title Farina ; a Legend - 
of Cologne,” will naturally carry the readcr*s mind to those ungainly- 
shaped bottles, with which tho British tourist is sure to return laden 
from the city of evil smells. Mr. Meredith is pleased to bestow a high 
antiquity on the famous distillation, and his hero, doubtless tho first of 
all the Joan Mario’s, is invested with the dubious honours of a 
dealer in tlio black art, on account of his suspicions collection of bottles 
and vases, pipes and cylinders. But when the Devil is beaten in single 
combat on the Drachenfels, and returns from whence he came, entering 
to his kingdom inidor the Cathedral Square, and leaving behind him a 
most abominable stench. Farina’s perfumed water docs good service. 
The kaiser, six times driven back by the offence to his nostrils, is enabled 
to enter the good city of Cologne, and then and there reward tho restorer 
of .a pure atmosphere with the hand of his long-loved bride. For tho 
rest, the story is sufficiently slight. We have tho blonde and bewitch- 
ing heroine, Margarita, and her troop of lovers, who prove their devo- 
tion by sucli strenuo\is interchange of blows in her honour, that there 
is not one of them who is not black and blue ; and we have t/w lover,, 
Farina, tender and true, brave as Siegfried and worshipping his 
“Franldnno” with such fanatical homage, as “Conrad tlielfious^*. 
might have sung, Margarita‘'s father Gottlieb Groschen, the rich 
Cologne citizen, is a cliaracteristic specimen of the prosperous raedimval 
Elrinehinder, and wo cannot give our readers a more favourable specir 
men of Mr. Mei’cdith’s style thait by introducing tho father and 
daughter, engaged in receiving that nuisance of 4)he middle — as of . all 
ages — morning visitors ; — 


Labour and Lovo.” A story by the afttbor of **^Blenham,'* Loadon ; 
William Freeman,. 1557. 

; w Farina: a Legend of Cologne,” By Georgo Meredith. London: Bmiik, 
Elder, and Go. .1357. 
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' A dattei* in the Cathedral Square brought Gottlieb on his legs to the win- 
dow'. ' It was a eompany of horsemen spaikliiig iu harness. One trumpeter 
rode on the siide. of the troop, and in front a standard-bearer, matted down the 
ehe^t witli ochre beard, dispia^'ed aloft to the good citizens of ColoAie, three 
hrown’hawis, wift birds in tlicir beaks, on an azure star-dotted lleld. 'Holy 
Cross exclaimed Gottlieb, low m his throat, 'the arms of Werner ! Where 
got he money to mount his men r Why, this js daring all Cologne in our very 
teeth! 'ITena that he visit me now ! Ruin smokes in uiat rnflriaivs track. I’ve 
felt hot and cold by turns all The horsemen came jingling carelessly 

along the street in scattered twos and threes, laughing together, and singling 
out "the maidens at the gablc-shadowcd window with hawking eyes, 'they 
were iu truth ferocious-lookinc fellows. Leather, steel, and diist, clad llicni 
from head to f(x>t; big and black as bears; w'olf-eyed, fox-nosed. They glistejied 
bravely in the falling beams of the sun, and Margarita tlirwst her fair braided 
yellow head a little forward over her father^s shoulder, to catch the whole 
length of the grim cavalcade. One of the troop was not long in discerning 
the young beauty.” 

They come to the door with a '' thundering smack,” and one is 
perforce admitted : — 


" Mai'garita heard ' wafted in a thunder of oaths,* *Tis the raaiilen wc want ; 
lct*s salute her and begone I or cap your skull with something tliicker than 
you*ve on it now, if you wmit a whole one, happy father!* ‘ Gottlieb von 
Grosclieii I am,’ answered her father, * and the Kaiser — * ' *Sas fond of a pretty 
girl as wc arc ! Down with her, and no more drivelling! It’s only for a mo- 
ment, old Measure and Scales!* ‘ I tell you, rascals, I know your master, and 
if you’re not punished for this, may I die a beggar!* exclaimed Gottlieb, jump- 
ing with rage. ‘May you die as rich as an abbot! And so you will, if you 
don’t bring her down," lor Tve swum to sec her; there’s the end of il, nmuV” 

Fearing violence to her father, Margarita comes down ; her brutal 
admirer explains ; — « 

“ ‘I’m no ninny, and not to be diddled; I’ll talk to the young lady! — Silence 
out there! all’s going proper tliis to his comrades through the door. ‘ So, my 
beautiful maiden! thus it stands: — ^We saw you at the window, looking like a 
fresh rose with a gold crown on.’ . . . ‘ Schwartz Tliicr!’ says Henke r Kothhals 
to me, ‘ I’ll wager you odds you don’t have a kiss of that fine girl wutliin t wenty 
minutes counting from the hand smack!’ ‘Done,’ was my word, and wc clapiied 
our lists together. Now, you see, that’s straightforward!’ ” 


How Margarita escapes this indignity, how she becomes the captive 
of tho terrible Werner himself, and how she is rescued, we have not 
space to tell; much clever and vigorous description is to be found iu 
the narrative, and Mr. Meredith has been very successful in setting 
before us a vivid picture of the coarse, rough manners, the fierce, war- 
like habits, and the deep-seated superstition of the “ good old times ” 
of chivalry. The character of the jovial Squire G uy the G oshawk, is espe- 
cially well done. As a whole, we think Farina” lacks completeness, 
and the ghostly element is not well worked in. The combat between 
Saint Gregoiy and the Devil is made ludici’ous by its circumstantiality. 
It was not as a jeering satirist* that ^he old monkish legends set 
forth Sathanas, and there isf a clumsiness in the whole ati’air which 
^accords ill with the boldness and skill displayed in other portions of 
the tale. Wc must also protest against Father Gregory’s use of the 
-tiominative case “ye” instead of the accusative “you,”- monk though 
be, and privileged doubtless to speak bad g^iumar at will; nor can 
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wc ailniire many passages, in which the Author has sacrificed euphony, 
and almost sense, to novelty and Ibx’co of expression.* With these 
blemishes, Faiina” is l>oth an original and an entertaining* book, ^.nd 
will be Vead with pleasure by all who prefer a lively, spirited story to 
those dull analyses of dull experiences in which the present school of 
fiction abounds. « 

“Lucian Playfair”^** is a protest against all forms of mal-adminis- 
tration — civil, religious, military, marine, and mecHcal. Story Mr. 
Mackcrii has not much to tell ; but he has a great deal of energy, 
a groat deal of indignation, some feeling for nature, and a copious 
store of language; and thus armed, a man with the remotest 
notion of plot may furnish an acceptable throe volumes now-a-days. 
The opening chapter preludes with s})irit. Master Lucian has swal- 
lowed a small wooden soldier “ violently dislodged from a sentry-hox 
of tlic same material,” and i.s suffering grievously. He is subjected 
to the attentions of Hr. .Imos Playfair, and Mrs. Mottle, ‘^a slightly • 
exaggerated specimen of the sisterhood tolerated in too indulgent 
English society under the misnomer of nurses : a class of woinoii in 
the main, fawning, selfish, and tyrannical, the bane of nurseries, and 
an added horror to tlie catalogue of miseries indigenous to the sick 
room. She was a shawled and clogged rival of Pandora, and on the 
box of that malignant goddess affected to set her seal — potent in her 
own private opinion as tliat of Suleiman, the son of Haaod, so honour- 
ably named in the “Thousand and One Nights,” or the quack stamp 
of the “ enlightened British Government.” This exaggerated s^xeci- 
nien, on being introduced to Lucian in the Doctor's absence, is 
desirous of operating on the tormented infant hero with a dose of 
“ Cliihrs Peace, an efficacious and much-oulogizcd compound, sold for 
2s. Dd,, 4s. Gd., 11s., and 32s, the bottle; — the largest the cheapest: 
foundling hospitals and orphan asylums allowed twenty-five per cent.” 
Her sinister counsels and clocpient exposition of the attributes of the 
“Peace” are oii the ])oiut of overcoming the ill-educated mamma’s 
reluctance to j)ermit a trial of its virtues ; she is absolutely in the act 
of pouring some “ Peace” down little Luciim’s throat, when — who 
.shall say it is possible to give an exaggerated s])ocimen of a faithful 
(log? — dack, a dappled terrier, long her enemy, and now thoroughly 
outraged, can hold his vigilant watch over the proper application of 
medicines to the jiersoii of the hero no further. Ho snaps at Mrs. 
Mottle’s linger. It was time ! Dr. Amos, who, concealed, has wit- 
nessed the entire scene, emerges from his retirement triumphantly, and 
Messrs, Dally, James, and Holloway, and the Professor Morrison, retire 
from the nursery in confusion, defeated by the race canine. After this 
episode of the faithful dog wo expect something stirring, but we do not 
come to it ; wo lose sight of Lucian, and recover him in the second 
volume in company with a pedlcr, who turns out to he his cousin, and 
a fresh victim of the Jesuits. adventures of the two in the 

shuns of London, to get a due to the pedler’s e«arly benefactor, who 
bears the secret of his birth, fill up the fliird volume. Our quotation 


“ Lucian piiiyfair,” By Thomas Mackorn. 3 volumes, London: Smith, ^ 
Eider, and Op. 1857. 
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of tii€ author’s apostrophe to London will epitomize the nature of the 

contents: — « 

VO multitudinoTis Loudon! thou that consumest thy citizens with all im- 
cleaidmess ; thou that uBurpeit the comforts and dcstroyest the constitutions 
fff the* people who dwell within thy bills of mortality ; thou that hidest thy 
beauty xn thick smoke, and thy pjfandeur in densest fog ; thou that givest thy 
citizens drink of ail abominations, mid commendest thy adulterations to his 
house of life ; thou that smitest thy children with scrofula, and shootest out 
the sha^ arrows of %deai^ upon the dwellers in thy streets ; thou that takest 
into thy binck mid mortar arms— even to the stony Tbosom of thy troUoirs — the 
hunted of kings and peoples ; thou that surrenderest Soho to the stranger, and 
gnawest him therein with the canker of Sabbatliaic gloom and eternal ennui / 
O London 1 London ! thou that killest thy innocents in their infancy, and 
stranglest the sweet graces of childhood ere it can bloom ; thou that nip] )cst 
the budding beauty of the maiden, that causest thy women to hanker after 
cosmetics, and tliy young men to imagine vain compensations for manly pro- 
portions ; thou that deprivest thy adiuts of their full threescore years and ten ; 
thou that rhspectest not the reverence of old age, but strikest the grey and 
honourable heads of thy homes with premature paralysis, debility,' and 
decay . 

A great change is coining over French works of fiction. The mise- 
rable intrigues and villanous dog-loves which have till recently formed 
the staple of every French novel, and disgusted the world by the ex- 
hibition of a state of corruptness bordering on profanation of all that 
the mind holds most sacred, are gradually disappearing. The picture 
must have been true in a degree, or no society could have tolerated it ; 
but the painters were fond of strong effects, and made their colours 
-putrid. A fashion soon spreads in French literature. In another year 
we shall Have moral tales ilt for the signature of Madame de Geiilis. 
Already Hymen has shaken liands with Love, and where they do not 
agree, thej^ arc mutually respectful. Intrigue continues, but does not 
mini.ster to depraving excitement : the systematic seducer takes his 
proi>er criminal rank, and the fair and frail arc not so enchaiitiiigly 
lovely as to dazzle us into forgiveness, and throw goodness and purity 
into the background, 

3n Madame Bovar\%*’^® the husband is a fool to his wife. To the 
reader, he is a simple apothecary, a weak, evexyday sort of character, 
who loves his offspring and adores the wretched woman that deceives 
him. She is about equal to him in station : his superior in intellect. 
Living in a provincial town, and sighing for the unknown delights 
of Paris and splendour, her whole nature cries out to be seduced. Of 
course she does not go to her grave without being satisfied. As the 
“ German poet writes — 

** Eiii Thor ist immer willig, 

Wenn eine Thoriu will.” 

The old blandishing graces of Pumas, Sand, and Pe Balzac, are quite 
excluded from story. All is Revere matter of fact painfully elabo- 
rated. We flung tlie book to the four eovners of the room ; but we 

* “ Ma4aino Bovary. Mcenrs de Province.” Par Gustave Flaubert. Peuxi^mo 

e, Edition. Paris ; Michel L^vy Frferes. 1857. 
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took it up again^ and finished it. The Author is^uneompromismg ; he 

giv(»s Madame JBovary succeasive lovers. She has not even the ejccuse 
of love and its poor consolation when the end conies. She ’endeavours 
to persimde both lovers to elope witli her j she begs money of both. 
She plunders her husband; ruins him; Unally tlie discovery pf'her 
treason, kills him. The Author is right: if an adultery is to be 
treated of at aU (and England cannot Ueny that such things really 
are in France), it should bo laid bare — not trioi^ed out in mere- 
tricious allurements: subjected to stem analysis/-not made solely 
to present the passion, thereby to awake the sympaihitjs of a 
vulgar ju’iirience. No harm can come from reading Madame Bovary ; 
but it is physic for %lults, as the doctors say. The Author has no 
more love for her than , an anatomist for his 'subject. He does not 
preacli. He allows her patiently to make her own wickedness inaui- 
lest, and leaves us to contemplate the picture at our leisure. M. 
Gustave Flaubert is a singularly powerful WTiter. 

“ Madame Rose” is a very different person from MaddRie Bovar}’'. 
The Author is not so remorseless a realist as M. Flaubert. His heroine 
is maJTied to a stormy patrician democrat, the Comte Olivier do li^bhel, 
with whose impetuous nature she cannot find Gomj>auionship or peace, 
and so leaves him in the thick of his conspiracies. She lives a few 
miles out of Paris, and is known in Herblay as Madame Rose. Here 
she employs her time in doing good, and in her gentle way loves Geoi*ges 
de Frau call n, to whom she has been introduced on the occasion of his 
rescuing a child fi’om the water. This is dangerous ground, both for 
the heroine and the novelist, but they come well out of it, Madame 
Rose lias left her husband, but not her duty. She is prepared to 
sacrifice her heart and her life to him still, mid wins the man who loves 
her to a similar devotion. What may not women do ? Jii worsp hands 
Georges might have been tlie ordinary French attendant on a mai-ried 
woman — a Gerfaut. Madame Rose makes of him a noble fellow, and 
the husband’s knowledge of the love between these two corresponding 
natures, and confidence in their loyalty, is affectingly beautiful. It 
was a difficult problem for a Frenchman to solve — that of putting a 
husband in such a position without making him ridiculous. We have 
to thank M. Amedeo Achard for bis success. Madame Rose is one 
of the sweetest Frenchwomen we have met. 

“Mauwee de Treuii,”'^ by the same author, is the story of a young 
artist of genius, who has early the choice between the path of thorns, 
and the path of roses : between a penurious prosecution of his art, and 
luxury in the lap of fortune and a wife. He leans to the path of 
roses, and finds it thornier than poverty. The unhappy youth has 
married his mother-in-law and father-in-law in the bai-gain, and must 
live with them. Henceforth there is little cliance for Art : ho has 
not a moment that he can call his own. His frivolous wife makes 
light presents of his pictures to her friends : he is laid under perpetual 


w ‘'Madame Rose. Pierre de Nouvelles par Am^dde Adiard. 
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contribution for sketches by the stupid people that surround him ; and 
on from bad to worse until, after enduring insults grievous to a high 
spirit, he breaks with the family. But his Sophie will not leave her 
mother, whom she obeys, npt so much from affection, as fear and habit. 
To add to the calamities that befal poor Maurice, he has the misfor- 
tune to love his wife, lie ^cannot live without her. Sophie is not 
quite heartless : she is touched by liis love, but sbe dreads to olfend 
her mother, and dislikes the idea of sharing an attic with her husband. 
So Maurice dies. <He took the*false step deliberately, and fell into the 
pit. He dies of something very like love. The author explains his 
malady through the mouth of a young physiciaji : 

‘M’ai deja vu plus d’lm excmple de ces amours en quclque sorte iuextin- 
guiblcs. Maurice a pris la main de Sophie ; il y a eu entre Icui* dpidenne nil 
contact mysterieux, nn echangc de duide, et tout a et(? dii. On uc combat 
pas dc tels amours. Une certaine disposition a la tcndrcjHe ct a la coiic(‘nt ra- 
tion Ics exalte ct Ics rend plus forts.” * 

The latter part of the story is told with great pathos, and the con- 
trast to the fate of IMaurice is well brought out in the characters of 
Philippe, his friend, and Laura, who loved him, and whom lie might 
have married and lived a happy man. We thank M. Achard for not 
sullying the wife, French writers have evidently only to bo decent to 
he delightful. 

M. Arsene Houssaye is a born Parisian, well-read, witty, and a 
smart philosopher. “ Les Femmes comme elles sont,”^*’ should have 
been named, Les Parisiennes comme dies sont.” It is a book of 
clever apophthegms, scintillating brightly enough, and now and then 
throwing out a stronger spark. We select a,fevv examples. 

Jusqu’a quaranto ans, la fcnimc ii*a dans Ic coeur quo quarantc priulemps ; 
iiutis, apros (luarautc aus Clle a quarante blvers.” 

“ O sagcfase humaiuc ! 6 gloirc dc la terre 1” Alexandre disait a riiryjid : 
*'Si j'a\ais use sagemeiit de ina valcur ci dc ma fortune, on ifaurait point 
parle de moi.” Pbryiic disait Ji Alexandre : Si j’avais use siigcnicut dc ma 
beauty ct dc nioii ainour, nioii nom nc couraii jjas, comme un baiser, sur toutt's 
les Icvres.” 

This is better : 

“ L' amour — s’il cst f amour — nc descend jamais jusqu’a ramitie. Comm 
Bivarol, qui lisait dans Ic cojur a livre ouvort, a-l-il pu ccrire a sa nuiih’c'sse : 
‘‘11 cht temps dobMir Ic temple dc ramitie.” La reponse dc sa maiirc&so lui 
proiiva que les femmes out plus quo nous la science dc f amour. * En eftet, 
void cc qu’cllc repondit ; “ On ne bat it pas sur dcs cendres.” 

We cannot recommend the book for general reading. 

Our attention has been called by tlie ISaturday Beview to some 
little stories that are having a great success in Franco. “ Pojiir une 
Epingle;”^'* “ L’ Art d’etre Alalheureux-,”^® and “Mignon.”^^ Tliey 

18 < * Leg FemmeS' comme elles sont.’* Par Arabne Houssaye. Paris : Levy 
Fit rcs. 1857. f " 

ly i^our un^ Epingl©.’' Legend, par J. de Saint Germain. Piiris: 2'’ 
(Edition. Julca Tardien. 1857. ^ 

L*AH d'etre Malheureux.” Legend, par J, T. de Saint Germain, Paris : 
,2® edition. Jules Pardien. 1857. 

‘^Mignon.” Legend, par J, T. do Saint Germain, Parli; : 2® dJitioii, 
J^les Tardien. 1857. 
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are written with a distinct and avowed moral purp(5fe, and are altoprether 
idealistic in treatment, bearing, both in style and fdelipg, the like 
relation to French literature tliat the pictures of Edouard Frbre Jiold 
to French art, and awaking in us the same kind of tender and loving 
emotion towards all that is holy in domestic uses, and reverent in 
family bonds and religious sentiment. •We cannot expect for them an 
influence on the literature of Franco such as our contemporary antici- 
pates ; but we are glad to admit that^ where they ate road they must 
do good. The stories are so sweet, they breathe so pure an atmo- 
sphere, as to seem emanations of a heart full of charity; and as 
we read wc fell gr'iteful to an author who, without straining after 
virtue, can show us the best side of our human nature in action with 
the world. 

There is no doubt that a healthy revolution in the moral tone of 
fiction must proceed from fiction itself : criticism may bring the plough 
and the harrow, and improve the ground ; but the fniit d the soil is* 
dependent on conditions bcneatli the surface, and slight aS they are, 
we welcome these little works, and the stories generally of the Bihlio^ 
theque des Chemins de Fe}% as flowers out of the rank, fermenting earth, 
indicating an impulse and a power for purer and better things. 

Criticism, however, is also alive to assist the new movement, by 
draining off the muddy waters and making a clearance of the weeds. 
The Academy having offered a prize for the best essay on the influence 
of literature on social life in France, referring particularly to novels 
and the theatre, the prize has been deservedly awarded to M. Eugene 
Poitou; and a more systematic exposure of the vices of French 
novelists, a more merciless demolition of their laborious stnict\ire of 
paradox and declamatory foolishness, wc have never read. The essay-- 
docs honour to the Academy whose name siibsmbes it. M. Poitou is a 
lawyer, and writes like a man accustomed to build up a case. In tlie 
announcement of the subject by the Academy, competitors wore 
warned not to look from a literary point of view, but to consider only 
the teachings of the modern French novelists and dramatists, — satire 
and personalities were interdicted. M. Poitou has known how to 
write strictly in accordance with these recommendations, without 
falling into weak generalization and obscurity. He cites the moral 
delinquents who have made so great a name to such pernicious ends, 
and exhibits them at every point at war with all human institutions, 
apostles -of a new creed — the passions. M. Poitou pleads at the 
Academy bar against this modern heathenry, on behalf of his injured 
client, Society. The case is one where eloquence is not wanted: a 
vigorous exposition, the working of a sound judgment, is more 
effective. Nevertheless, M. Poitou writes well, and with that re- 
strained warmth and measured firmness which prove how deeply he 
feels the importance of the cause he is advocating. He commences by 
an explanation of the reciprocal influences of society and literature ; 
they are not yet harmonized in their mutual relations. €n days of 
peace, literature ministers slavishly to the repose of society ; in troubled 

*‘Du Roman et du TMatre Contemporains, et de leur influence sur lea 
Moeurs. Par *M. Eugbne Poitou. Paris. 1857. Auguste Duraud. 
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times it is a firebrancf. All these remarks apply particularly to France, 
and M. Poitou "takes occasion to allude to the different and happier 
effects in England, and also in Germany, rcaiilting from the ^inborn 
reverence for our institutions, and rooted respect for the ties of family. 
The mischief done by “ Werther,’* “ Carl Moor,’* and “ Don Juan,’* 
ruined a few lives probably, but* did not shake society to its foundation. 
The poets were universally admired ; their errors as universally con- 
demned. In Francijii, the genius of the Author and his vicious doctrines 
go together. Freneli society, again, feels the consequences of its old 
national vice of indiscriminate admiration : there is no greater tyrant 
than an idol. 

Here is a specimen of • tlie sort of stuff that was listened to (wc are 
happy to speak in a past tense), and of M. Poitou’s way of dealing 
with it : — 

“Bans iin roman dc Mrne. Sand, on lit: ‘Vous vousetes dit que les femmes 
comme moi rivaient une sorte de grandeur incomp'risc; qu’elles sc rachctaieiit 
devant Bicu par la puissance dc lours affections, et que, connne a Madeleine, 
U Icur serait iMjaucoups pardoniie parcc qu’elles out bcaucoup aime.* 

“Voici, eiifm comment, dans ' Juif Krrant,* le pretre selott le Christ 
s’exprime : ‘ Lc Christ u’a-t-il pas intercede aupres dc son perc pour la Made- 
leine pecbcrcsse ct la femme adulterc? Pauvres creatures, il ne les a pas 
repoussecs, il ne les a pas nianditcs, il les a pljuntes, il a pri6 pour cllcs,^flfr6r 
qu^eUes avaietfi heaucovp aitne^ 

“ Strange interpretation do rjivaiigile I Jesns pardonne a la pcclicrcssc qiii 
se repent, "(pii Timplorc a genoux ct arvosc ses pieds dc larmes ct dc parfurns. 
Mais quoi ! cst-cc pour avoir bcaucoup aime les fils (les bommes qu'il lui 
pardonne, on pour aimer Ix'aucoup le ills de Bieu? Il y a laenveritti une 
indigiie et d<5tcstabJc equivoque. On )oue sur les mots : on faussc ct on 
frclate d’liiic odionse fav'oii ia parole divine. On lui fait absoudre, que dis-jc? 
on lui fait preeoniscr ramCUr Immain, ct placer le moritc daiis ses execs iiicine 
et ses dc})ortcmcuts, quaiicl e'est rainour divin qa’cllc cnscigne et dont elle 
veut montrer roxcellcnce ct le juix inestimable devant la misericorde supreme.” 

Sophisms like tlioso have only to be ferreted out and dragged into 
broad day. Part of M. Poitou’s system has been to make the authors 
thus expose their own shallowness ; and although he has employed it 
largely, it is so successful and telling that monotony is not felt. 
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